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PREFACE TO WESSEX TALES 

* 

An apology is perhaps needed for the neglect of conffast 
which is shown by presenting two stories of hangmen and 
one of a military execution in such a small collection as 
the following. But as to the former, in the neighbourhood 
of county-towns hanging matters used to form a large 
proportion of the local tradition; and though never 
personally acquainted with any chief operator at such, 
scenes, the writer gi these pages had as a boy the privilege 
of being on speaking terms with a* man who applied for 
the office, and who sftnk into an incurable melancholy 
because he failed to get it* sonsfe slight Initiation of his 
grief being to dwell upon striking episodes in the lives of 
those happier ones who had held it with success and renown. 
His tale of disappointment used to cause his listener some 
wonder why his ambition should have taken such an unfor¬ 
tunate form, by limiting itself to a profession of which 
there could be only one practitioner in England at one 
time, when it might have aimed at something more common¬ 
place—that would have afforded him more chances—such 
as the office of a judge, a bishop, or even a member of 
Parliament—but its nobleness was ne^er questioned. In 
those days, too, there was still living an old woman who, 
for the cure of some eatingadisease, had been taken in her 
youth to have her ‘ blood turned ’ by a convict’s corpse, 
in the manner descrilJfed in * The Withered Arm.’ 

Since writing this story some -years ago I have been 
reminded by an aged friend who knew ‘ Rlioda Brook ’ 
that, in relating her dream, my fqrgetfulnets has weakened 
the facts out of which the tale grew. In reality it was 
while lying down on a hot afternoon that the incubus 
oppressed her and she flung it off, with" the- results upon 
the body of the original as described. To my mind the 
occurrence of such a vision in the daytime is inore impressive 
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4 PREFACE TO WESSEX TALES 

than if it had happened in a midnigTit dream. Readers 
are therefore asked to correct the misrdlation, which affords 
art instance of how our imperfect memories insensibly 
formalize the fresh originality of living fact—from whose 
shape they slowly depart, as machine-made castings depart 
by degrees from the sharp hand-work of the mould. 

Among the many devices for concealing smuggled goods 
in 5 aves and pits of the earth, that of planting an apple-tree 
in a tray or box which was placed over the mouth of the 
pit is, I believe, unique, and it is detailed in ‘ The Distracted 
Preacher ’ precisely as described by an old carrier of ‘ tubs ’ 
—a man who was afterwards ip my father's employ foj: 
over thirty years. I never fathered from his reminiscences 
what means were adopted for lifting the tree, which, with 
its roots, earth, and receptat le, musUhave been of consider¬ 
able weight. There is no doubt, however, that the thing 
was done through many years. My informant often spoke, 
too, of the horribly suffocating sensation produced by the 
pair of spirit-tubs slung upon the chest and back, after 
stumbling with the burden of them for several miles inland 
over a rough country and id darkness. He said that 
though years of his youth and young manhood were spent 
in this irregular business, his profits from the same, taken 
all together, did not average the wages he might have 
earned in a steady employment, whilst the fatigues and 
risks were excessive. 

I may add that the action of this story is founded on 
certain smuggling Exploits that occurred between 1825 and 
1830, and were brought to a close in the latter year by the 
trial of the chief actors at the Assizes before Baion Holland 
for their desperate armed resistance to the Custom house 
officers during the landing of a fcargo of spirits. This 
happened only a little time after the doings recorded in 
the narrative, in which some incidents that came out at 
the trial are afso embocjjed. * 

In the culminating affray the character called Owlett 
was badly wounded, and several of the Preventive-men 
would have* lost their lives through being overpowered by 
the far more numerous «body of smugglers, Dut for the 
forbearance and manly conduct of the latter. This served 
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them in good stea<J at their tristff in which the younger 
Erskine prosecuted, theij defence being entrusted to Elite- 
Baron Bolland's summing up was strongly in their favour; 
they were merely prdered to entfcr into tneir own recog¬ 
nizances for good behaviour and discharged. (See also as 
to facts the note at the end of the tale.) 

However, the stories are but dreams, and* not recofds. 
They were first collected and published under their present 
title, in two volumes, in 1888. 

* April 1896 —May 1912 


• An experience of the writer in respect of the tale called 
‘ A Tradition of Eighteen Hundred and Four' is curious 
enough to be mentioned here. The incident of Nai>oleonV 
visit to the English coast by night, with a view to discover¬ 
ing a convenient spot for landing hi^army of invasion, was 
m invention of the author’§ on which he had some doubts 
because of its improbability. 11118 was in 1882, when it 
was first published. Great was his surprise several years 
later to be told that it was* a real tradition. How far this 
is true he is unaware. 


June 1919 


T. H. 
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THE THREE STRANGERS 

* 9 w 

Among the few features of agricultural England which 
retain an appearance but little modified by the lapse of 
centuries, may be reckoned the long, grassy and furzy 
downs, coombs, or ewe-leases, as they are called according 
tp their kind, that fill a large^area of certain counties in 
the south and south-west. If any mark of human occupa¬ 
tion is mgt with hereon, it usually takes the form of the* 
solitary cottage qjfc so&ie shepherd. 

Fifty years ago such a lonely cottage stood on such a 
down, and may possibly^e standing ther^ now. In spite 
of its loneliness, however,’ thfe spotj by actual measurement, 
was not three miles from a county-town. Yet that affected 
it little. Three miles of irregular upland, during the long 
inimical seasons, with their sleets, snows, rains, and mists, 
afford withdrawing space enough to isolate a Timon or a 
Nebuchadnezzar ; much less, in fair weather, to please that 
less repellent tribe, the poets, philosophers, artists, and 
others who ‘ conceive and meditate of pleasant things.’ 

Some old earthen camp or barrow, some clump of tre*es, 
at least some starved fragment of ancient hedge is usually 
taken advantage of in the erection of these forlorn dwellings. 
But, in the present case, such a kincf of shelter had been 
disregarded. Higher Crowsfairs, as the house was called, 
stood quite detached and undefended. The only reason 
for its precise situatiofl seemed to be the crossing of two 
footpaths at right angles hard by, which may have crossed 
there and thus for a good five hundred yesys. Hence the 
house*was exposed to the elements on all sides. But, 
though the wind up here blew unmistakably when it did 
blow, and the rain hit hard whenever it fell, the various 
weathers of the winter season were not quite so formidable 
on the down as they were imagined to be by dwellers on 
Jpw ground. The raw rimes were not so pernicious as in 
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WESSEX TALES 

the hollows, and the fronts were scarcely so severe. When 
thp shepherd and his family who tenaSitea the house were 
pitied for their sufferings from 'the exposure, they said 
that upon the f whole tii£y were less inconvenienced by 
‘ wuzzes and flames ’ (hoarses and phlegms) than when 
they had lived by the stream of a snug neighbouring 
vafiey. . 

The night of March 28, 182-, was precisely one of the 
nights that were wont to call forth these expressions of 
commiseration. The level rainstorm smote walls, slopes, 
and hedges like the clothyard shafts of Senlac and Crecy. 
Such sheep and outdoor apimals as had no shelter'stood 
with their buttocks to the winds; while the tails of little 
birds trying to roost on some scraggy thorn w^re blown 
inside-out like umbrellas. The gaSle-qid of the cottage 
was stained with wet, and the eavesdroppings flapped 
against the wal]. Yet never was* commiseration for the 
shepherd more misplaceu. For that cheerful rustic was 
entertaining a large party in glorification of the christening 
of his second girl. 

The guests had arrived before the rain began to fall, 
and they were all now assembled in the chief or living- 
room of the dwelling. A glance into the apartment at 
eight o'clock on this eventful evening would have resulted 
in the opinion that it was as cosy and comfortable a nook 
as* could be wished for in boisterous weather. The calling 
of its inhabitant ^jras proclaimed by a number of highly- 
polished sheep-crooks without stems that were hung 
ornamentally over £he fireplace, the curl of each shining 
crook varying from the antiquated type engraved in the 
patriarchal pictures of old family Bibles to the most 
approved fashion of the last locaf sheep-fair. The room 
was lighted by half-a-dozen candles, having wicks only a 
trifle smaller £han the grease which enveloped them, in 
candlesticks that were never used but at high-dayg, holy- 
days, and family feasts. The lights were scattered about 
the room, two of them standing on the chimney-piece. 
This position of candles was in itself significant. Candles 
on the chimney-piece always meant a party. 

On the hearth, in front of a back-brand to give substanc?. 
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* 0 

blazed a fire of thorns, that crackled * like the laughter of 
the fool.' ' * 

Nineteen persons were gathered here. Of these, ffte 
women, wearing gowns of variqps bright hues, sat in 
chairs along the wall; girls shy and npt shy filled the 
window-bench; four men, including Charley Jake the 
hedge-carpenter, Elijah New the parish-clerk, and John 
Pitcher, a neighbouring dairyman, the shepherd's fatlfer- 
in-law, lolled in the settle ; a young man and maid, who 
were blushing over tentative pourparlers on a life-com¬ 
panionship, sat beneath the comer-cupboard ; and an 
elderly engaged man of fifty or upward moved restlessly 
about from spots where his betrothed was not to the spot 
where she # was. Enjoyment was pretty general, and so* 
much the more prevailed in being unhampered by conven¬ 
tional restrictions! Absolute confidence in each other's 
good opinion begat perfect ease, while the finishing stroke 
of manner, amounting tb a truty princely serenity, was 
lent to the majority by the absence of any expression or 
trait denoting that they wished to get on in the world, 
enlarge their minds, or do Any eclipsing thing whatever— 
which nowadays so generally nips the bloom and bonhomie 
of all except the two extremes of the social scale. 

Shepherd Fennel had married well, his wife being a 
dairyman's daughter from a vale at a distance, who 
brought fifty guineas in her pocket—and kept them there, 
till they should be required for ministering to the needs 
of a coming family. This frugal womin had been some¬ 
what exercised as to the character that should be given 
to the gathering. A sit-still party had its advantages ; 
but an undisturbed position of ease in chairs and settles 
was apt to lead on tHe men to such an unconscionable 
deal of toping that they would sometimes fairly drink the 
house dry. A dancing-party was the alternative; but 
this, while avoiding the foregoing objection on the score 
of good drink, had a counterbalancing disadvantage in the 
matter of good victuals, the ravenous appetites engendered 
by the exercise causing immense havoc in the buttery. 
Shepherdess Fennel fell back up®n the intermediate plan 
of mingling short dances with short periods of talk and 
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singing, so as to hinddfc any ungovernable rage in either. 
But this scheme was entirely confined to her own gentle 
nfind: the shepherd himself was in the mood to exhibit 
the most reckless phases of hospitality. 

The fiddler was a boy of those parts, about twelve years 
of age, who had a wonderful dexterity in jigs and reels, 
though his fingers were so small and short as to necessitate 
a constant ‘shifting for the high notes, from which he 
scrambled back to the first position with sounds not of 
unmixed purity of tone. At seven the shrill tweedle-dee 
of this youngster had begun, accompanied by a booming 
ground-bass from Elijah New., the parish-clerk, who had 
thoughtfully biought with him his favourite musical 
instrument, the seipent. Dancing was instantaneous, Mrs. 
Fennel privately enjoining the pla#er$ on no account to 
let the dance exceed J;he length of a quarter of an hour. 

But Elijah and the boy in the excitement of their position 
quite forgot tlfe injunction.* Moreover, Oliver Giles, a 
man of seventeen, one of the dancers, who was enamoured 
of his partner, a fair girl of thirty-three rolling years, had 
recklessly handed a new crowh-piece to the musicians, as 
a bribe to keep going as long as they had muscle and wind. 
Mrs. Fennel, seeing the steam begin to generate on the 
countenances of her guests, crossed over and touched the 
fiddler’s elbow and put her hand on the serpent’s mouth. 
But they took no notice, and fearing she might lose her 
character of genial hostess if she were to interfere too 
markedly, she retired and sat down helpless. And so the 
dance whizzed on tvith cumulative fury, the performers 
moving in their planet-like courses, direct and retrograde, 
from apogee to perigee, till the hand of the wo 1 ’-kicked 
clock at the botton> of the room^had travelled over the 
circumference of an hour. 

While these cheerful events were in course of enactment 
within Fennd’s pastoral dwelling an incident ’having 
considerable bearing on the party had occurred in the 
gloomy night without* Mrs. Fennel's concern about the 
growing fierceness of the dance corresponded in point of 
Bine with the ascent of a human figure to the solitary hill 
of Higher Crowstairs from the direction of the distant fcfwn. 
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This personage strocjp on through Ae rain without a pause, 
following the little-worn path which, further oh in its 
course, skirted the shepherd’s cottage. 

It was nearly the time of full mdon, and on this account, 
though the sky was lined with a uniform*shect of dripping 
cloud, ordinary objects out of doors were readily visible. 
The sad wan light revealed the lonely pedestrian to b* a 
man of supple frame; his gait suggested that he had 
somewhat passed the period of perfect and instinctive 
agility, though not so far as to be otherwise than rapid of 
motion when occasion required. At a rough guess, he 
might have been about forty years of age. He appeared 
tall, but a recruiting sergeant, or other person accustomed 
to the judging of rae|’s heights by the eye, would have* 
discerned that tha! was chiefly owing to his gauntness, 
and that he was not more than flve-feet-eight or nine. 

Notwithstanding the* regularity of his *tread there was 
caution in it, as in that of one who mentally feels his 
way; and despite the fact that it w T as not a black coat 
nor a dark garment of any sort that he wore, there was 
something about him which suggested that he naturally 
belonged to the black-coated tribes of men. His clothes 
were of fustian, and his boots hobnailed, yet in his progress 
he showed not the mud-accustomed bearing of hobnailed 
and fustianed peasantry. # 

By the time that he had arrived abreast of the shepherd's 
premises the rain came down, or rathe* came along, with 
yet more determined violence. The outskirts of the little 
settlement partially broke the force of wind and rain, and 
this induced him to stand still. The most salient of the 
shepherd’s domestic ejections was an empty sty at the 
forward corner of his hedgeless garden, for in these latitudes 
the principle of masking the homelier features of your 
establishment by a conventional front age *was unknown. 
The traveller’s eye was attracted to this small building by 
the pallid shine of the wet slates that covered it. He 
turned aside, and, finding it empty, stood under the pent- 
roof for shelter. t 

While he stood the boom of the serpent within the 
adjacent house, and the lesser strains of the fiddler, reached 
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the spot^as an accompaniment to the surging hiss of the 
flying rain on the sod, its loudcr^beating on the cabbage- 
leaves of the garden, on the straw hackles of eight or ten 
beehives just aiscernibfe by the path, and its dripping 
from the eaves ihto a row of buckets and pans that had 
been placed under the walls of the cottage. For at Higher 
Crtwstairs, «is at all such elevated domiciles, the grand 
difficulty of housekeeping was an insufficiency of water; 
and a casual rainfall was utilized by turning out, as catchers, 
every utensil that the house contained. Some queer stories 
might be told of the contrivances for economy in suds and 
dish-waters that are absolutely necessitated in upland 
habitations during the di oughts of summer. But at this 
season there were no such exigency; a mere acceptance 
of what the skies bestowed was sumciefit for an abundant 
store. * 

At last the notes of th^serpent ceased and the house was 
silent. This cessation of activity aroused the solitary 
pedestrian from the reverie into which he had lapsed, and, 
emerging from the shed, with an apparently new intention, 
he walked up the path to the house-door. Arrived here, 
his first act was to kneel down on a large stone beside the 
row of vessels, and to drink a copious draught from one 
of them. Having quenched his thirst he rose and lifted 
hi^ hand to knock, but paused with his eye upon the panel. 
Since the dark surface of the wood revealed absolutely 
nothing, it was evident that he must be mentally looking 
through the door, a% if he wished to measure thereby all 
the possibilities that a house of this sort might include, 
and how they might bear upon the question of his entry. 

In his indecision he turned ai$ surveyed the scene 
around. Not a soul was anywhere visible. The garden- 
path stretched downward from his feet, gleaming like the 
track of a snail; the roof of the little well (mostly dry), 
the well-cover, the to^ rail of the garden-gate, were 
varnished with the same dull liquid glaze ; while, far away 
in the vale, a faint whiteness of more than usual extent 
showed that the rivers were high in the meads. Beyond 
all this winked a few bleared lamplights through the beating 
drops—lights that denoted the situation of the county- 
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town from which he had appeared to come. The absence 
of all notes of life 4n that direction seemed to clinch his 
intentions, and he knooked at the door. f 

Within, a desultory chat had token th» place of move¬ 
ment and musical sound. The hedge-carpenter was suggest¬ 
ing a song to the company, which nobody just then was 
inclined to undertake, so that the knock afforded a not 
unwelcome diversion. * 9 

* Walk in ! ’ said the shepherd promptly. 

The latch clicked upward, and out of the night our 
pedestrian appeared upon the door-mat. The shepherd 
arose, snuffed two of the nearest candles, and turned to 
look at him. * 

Their Jight disclosed that the stranger was (Jark in 
complexion and j*ot ^unprepossessing as to feature. His 
hat, which for a moment he did not remove, hung low over 
his eyes, without concealing that they were large, open, 
and determined, moving with a /lash rather than a glance 
round the room. He seemed pleased with his survey, and, 
baring his shaggy head, said, in a rich deep voice, ' The 
rain is so heavy, friends, fliat I ask leave to come in and 
rest awhile.’ 

' To be suie, stranger,' said the shepherd. ‘And faith, 
you've been lucky in choosing your time, loi we are having 
a bit of a fling for a glad cause—though, to be sure, a 
man could hardly wish that glad cause to happen more 
than once a year.' 

* Nor less,' spoke up a woman. ‘ For 'tis best to get 
your family over and done with, as &>on as you can, so as 
to be all the earlier out of the fag o’t.' 

' And what may be this glad cause ?' asked the stranger. 

' A birth and christening,' said the shepherd. 

The stranger hoped his host might not be made unhappy 
either by too many or too few of such episodes, and being 
invited by a gesture to a pull # at the Aug, he readily 
acquiesced. His manner, which, before entering, had been 
so dubious, was now altogether that of a careless and 
candid man. 

* Late to be traipsing athwart this coomb—hey ?' said 
the engaged man of fifty. 
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' Late it is, master, as you say.—I'll take a seat in the 
chimney-corner, if you have nothing* to urge against it, 
mV am ; for I am a little moist on the side that was next 
the rain.’ i , 

Mrs. Shepherd JFennel assented, and made room for the 
self-invited comer, who, having got completely inside the 
chimney-corner, stretched out his legs and his arms with 
th£* expansrteness of a person quite at home. 

‘ Yes, I am rather cracked in the vamp,' he said freely, 
seeing thnt the eyes of the shepherd’s wife fell upon his 
boots, ‘ and I am not well fitted either. I have had some 
rough times lately, and have fyeen forced to pick up what 
I can get in the way of ^tearing, but I must find a suit 
better fit for working-days when I reach home.’ 

‘ One of hereabouts ? ’ she inquired* * 

‘ Not quite that—fyrther up the counfry.' 

' I thought so. And so be I; and by your tongue you 
come from my lieighbotirhood.' 

'But you would hardly have heard of me,’ he said 
quickly. ‘ My time would be long before yours, ma’am, 
you see.’ * 

This testimony to the youthfulncss of his hostess had 
the effect of stopping her cross-examination. 

‘There is only one thing more wanted to make me 
happy,' continued the new-comer. ' And that is a little 
baccy, which I am sorry to say I am out of.' 

' I'll fill your pipe,’ said the shepherd. 

' I must ask yoft to lend me a‘ pipe likewise.' 

' A smoker, and rto pipe about 'ee ? ’ 

‘ I have dropped it somewhere on the road,' 

The shepherd filled and handed him a new c Ly pipe, 
saying, as he did so ‘ Hand me your baccy-box--I'll fill 
that too, now I am about it.' 

The man went through the movement of searching his 
pockets. • * 

' Lost that too ?' said nis entertainer, with some surprise. 

' I am afraid so,’ said the man with some confusion* 
' Give it to me in a screw of paper/ Lighting his pipe at 
the candle with a suction that drew the whole flame into 
the bowl, he resettled himself in the comer and bent his 
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looks upon the faint steam from his damp legs, as if he 

wished to say no %nore. 

Meanwhile the genertd body of guests had been talcing 
little notice of this visitor by* reason %>f an absorbing 
discussion in which they were engaged with the band about 
a tune for the next dance. The matter being settled, they 
were about to stand up when an interruption came iq, the 
shape of another knock at the door. 

At sound of the same the man in the chimney-corner 
took up the poker and began stirring the brands as if 
doing it thoroughly were the one aim of his existence; 
,and a second time the shepherd said, ' Walk in 1 ’ In a 
moment another man stood upon the straw-woven door¬ 
mat. He too was a stranger. 

This individual v&s one of a type radically different 
from the first. There was more of the commonplace in 
his manner, and a certain jovial cosmopolitanism sat upon 
his features. He was several fears older than the first 
arrival, his hair being slightly frosted, his eyebrows bristly, 
and his whiskers cut back from his cheeks. His face was 
rather full and flabby, ana yet it was not altogether a face 
without power. A few grog-blossoms marked the neigh¬ 
bourhood of his nose. He flung back his long drab great¬ 
coat, revealing that beneath it he wore a suit of cinder- 
gray shade throughout, large heavy seals, of some metal 
or other that would take a polish, dangling from his* fob 
as his only personal ornament. Shaking the water-drops 
from his low crowned glazed hat, he slid, ^ I must ask for 
a few minutes’ shelter, comrades, of I shall be wetted to 
my skin before I get to Caftterbridge.’ 

‘Make yourself at home, master,’ said the shepherd, 
perhaps a trifle less’heartily than on the first occasion. 
Not that Fennel had the least tinge of niggardliness in his 
composition; but the room was far frpm large, spare 
chaiffe were not numerous, and damp companions were not 
altogether desirable at close quarters for the women and 
girls in their bright-coloured gowns. 

However, the second comer, after taking off his great¬ 
coat, and hanging his hat on a' 1 nail in one of th( ceiling- 
beams as if he had been specially invited to put it there, 
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advanced and sat down at the table. This had been 
pu^ied so closely into the chimney-corner, to give all 
available room to the dancers, thdt its inner edge grazed 
the elbow of the* man who had ensconced himself by the 
fire; Mid thus the two strangers were brought into close 
companionship. They nodded to each other by way of 
brewing the ice of unacquaintance, and the first stranger 
landed his neighbour the family mug—a huge vessel of 
brown ware, having its upper edge worn away like a 
"threshold by the rub of whole generations of thirsty lips 
that had gone the way of all flesh, and bearing the following 
inscription burnt upon its rojund side in yellow letters :— « 

THERE lo NO FUN 
UNTILL i CUM i * 

The other man, nothing loth, raised the mug to his lips, 
and drank on, ajid on, and on—till a curious blueness 
overspread the countenance of the shepherd's wile, who 
had regarded with no little surprise the first stranger’s 
free offer to the second of wha^ did not belong to him to 
dispense. 

‘ I knew it! * said the toper to the shepherd with much 
satisfaction. ‘ When I walked up your garden before 
coming in, and saw the hives all of a row, I said to myself, 

“ Where there’s bees there’s honey, and where there’s honey 
there's mead.” But mead of such a truly comfortable 
sort as this I really (Jidn’t expect to meet in my older days/ 
He took yet another # pull at the mug, till it assumed an 
ominous elevation. 

* Glad you enjoy it 1 ' said ttie shepherd waimly. 

‘ It is goodish mead,’ assented Mrs, Fennel, wiUi an 
absence of enthusiasm which seemfd to say that it was 
possible to buy praise fof one's cellar at too heavy a price. 

* It is trouble enough to make—and really I hardly think 
we shall make any morei For honey sells well, add we 
ourselves can make shift with a drop o’ small mead and 
metheglin for common use from the comb-washings.’ 

€ O, but you'll never have the heart 1 ’ reproachfully 
cried the stranger in cinder-gray, after taking up the mug 
a third time and setting it down empty. * I love mead, 
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When ’tis old like tyis, as I love to go to church o' Sundays 
or to relieve the needy any day of the week.’ * 

‘ Ha, ha, ha ! ' said tlie man in the chimney-corner, who, 
in spite of the taciturnity indudsd by the pipe of tobacco, 
could not or would not refrain from this slight testimony 
to his comrade’s humour. 

Now the old mead of those days, brewed of the purest 
first-year or maiden honey, four pounds to the gallon— 
with its due complement of white of eggs, cinnamon, ginger, 
cloves, mace, rosemary, yeast, and processes of working, 
bottling, and cellaring—tasted remarkably strong; but it 
* did not taste so strong as it actually was. Hence, presently, 
the stranger in cinder-gray at the table, moved by its 
creeping influence, unbuttoned his waistcoat, threw himself 
back in his chaif, spread his legs, and made his presence 
felt in various ways. * 

‘ Well, well, as I say,' h^resumed, * I am going to Caster- 
bridge, and to Casterbridge I must go. I should have been 
almost there by this time; but the rain drove me into 
your dwelling, and I’m not sorry for it.' 

‘ You don’t live in Casterbridge ? ’ said the shepherd. 

‘ Not as yet; though I shortly mean to move there.' 

‘ Going to set up in trade, perhaps ? ’ 

* No, no,’ said the shepherd’s wife. ‘ It is easy to see 
that the gentleman is rich, and don’t want to worjc at 
anything.’ 

The cinder-gray stranger paused* as if to consider 
whether he would accept that definition of himself. He 
presently rejected it by answering, * Rich is not quite the 
word for me, dame. I do work, and I .must work. And 
even if I only get to Casterbridge by midnight I must begin 
work there at eight to-morrow morning. Yes, het or wet, 
blow or snow, famine or sword, my day’s work to-morrow 
must be done.’ * 

' Poor man ! Then, in spite t>’ seeming, you be worse 
off than we ?' replied the shepherd’s wife. 

' ’Tis the nature of my trade, men and maidens. 'Tis 
the nature of my trade more than my poverty. . . . But 
really and truly I must up and off, or I shan’t get a lodging 
in the town.’ However, the speaker did not move, $nd 
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directly added, ‘There's time for one,more draught of 
friendship before I go; and I'd perform it at once if the 
mug were not dj^.’ 

‘ Here’s a mug o’ small*' said Mrs. Fennel. ‘ Small, we 
call it, though to t>e sure 'tis only the first wash o’ the 
combs.' 

‘ No,' said *the stranger disdainfully. ' I won’t spoil 
your first kindness by partaking o’ your second.’ 

' Certainly not,' broke in Fennel. ' We don’t increase 
and multiply every day, and I'll fill the mug again.’ He 
went away to the dark place under the stairs where the 
barrel stood. The shepherdess followed him. 

' Why should you do this ?' she said reproachfully, as 
soon as they were alone. * He's em]|tieg it once,* though 
it held enough for ten people; and now htf’s not contented 
wi’ the small, but must needs call for more o' the strong ! 
And a stranger unbeknown to finy of us. For my part, 
I don’t like the look o’ the man at all.’ 

‘ But he’s in the house, my honey; and ’tis a wet night, 
and a christening. Daze it, what’s a cup of mead more or 
less ? There’ll be plenty more next beerbuming.’ 

'Very well—this time, then,' she answered, looking 
wistfully at the barrel. ‘ But what is the man’s calling, 
and where is he one of, that he should come in and join 
us like this ? ’ 

' I don't know. I'll ask him again.’ 

The catastrophe o i having the mug drained dry at one 
pull by the stranger in cinder-gray was effectually guarded 
against this time by Mrs. Fennel. She poured out his 
allowance in a small cup, keeping the large one at a di« reet 
distance from him. When he had tossed off his portion 
the shepherd renewed his inquiry about the stranger’s 
occupation. 

The latter did not immediately reply, and the man in 
the chimney-corner, with Widen demonstrativeness, said, 

* Anybody may know my trade—I’m a wheelwright.’ 

' A very good trade for these parts,' said the shepherd. 

' And anybody may know mine—if they've the sense to 
find it out,' said the stranger in cinder-gray. 

‘.You may generally tell what a man is by his claws/ 
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observed the hedje-carpenter, looking at his own hands. 

‘ My fingers be as Cull of thorns as an old pin-cushfon is of 
pins.' • * 

The hands of the man in the dpmney-ctrner instinctively 
sought the shade, and he gazed into th§ fire as he resumed 
his pipe. The man at the table took up the hedge- 
carpenter's remark, and added smartly, ‘ True; but the 
oddity of my trade is that, instead of setting a mark hpon 
me, it sets a mark upon my customers.' 

No observation being offered by anybody in elucidation 
of this enigma the shepherd’s wife once more called for a 
song. The same obstacles presented themselves as at the 
* former time—one had no voifce, another had forgotten the 
first verse. The stranger at the table, whose soul had now 
risen to'a good vjprkjng temperature, relieved the difficulty 
by exclaiming that, to start the qpmpany, he would sing 
himself. Thrusting one thumb into the arm-hole of his 
waistcoat, he waved the ether hand in*the air, and, with 
an extemporizing gaze at the shining sheep-crooks above 
the mantelpiece, began :— 

a 

* O my trade it is the rarest one, 

Simple shepherds all— 

My trade is a sight to see ; 

For my customers I tie, and take them up on high, 

And waft ’em to a far countree 1 ' 

The room was silent when he had finished the vesse— 
with one exception, that of the man in the chimney- 
corner, who, at the singer’s word, ' Chorus!' joined him 
in a deep bass voice of musical rdish— 

‘ And waft ’em® to a far countrce 1 ’ 

Oliver Giles, John ^Pitcher the dairyman, the parish- 
clerk, the engaged man of fifty, the row of young women 1 
against the wall, seemed lost in thought not of the gayest 
kind* The shepherd looked meditatively on the ground, 
the shepherdess gazed keenly*at the singer, and with 
some suspicion; she was doubting whether this stranger 
were merely singing an old song from recollection, or was 
composing one there and then for the occasion. All were 
as perplexed at the obscure revelation as the guests at 
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Belshazzar’s Feast, except the man in tfie chimney-corner, 
who A quietly said, ‘ Second verse, stranger,’ and smoked 
on. • 

The singer thoroughly moistened himself from his lips 
inwards, and went on with the next stanza as requested:— 

* My tools are but common ones, 

# Simple sheplicifls all- - 
My tools are no sight to see : 

A little hempen string, and a post whereon to swing, 

Are implements enough for me I' 

Shepherd Fennel glanced round. There was no longer 
any doubt that the strange^ was answering his question 
rhythmically. The guests one and all started hack with 
suppressed exclamations. The younff woman engaged to 
the man of fifty fainted halt *vay, rad qyould have pro¬ 
ceeded, but finding him wanting in alacrity for catching 
her she sat down ^trembling. 

‘ O, he’s the-! ’ whispered the people in the back¬ 

ground, mentioning the name of an ominous public officer. 
‘ He's come to do it! ’Tis to % be at Casterbridgc jail 
to-morrow—the man for sheep-stealing—the poor clock- 
maker we heard of, who used to live away at Shottsford 
and had no work to do—Timothy Summers, whose family 
were a-starving, and so he went out of Shottsford by the 
high-road, and took a sheep in open daylight, defying the 
farmer and the farmer’s wife and the farmer’s lad, and 
every man jack aijiong ’em. He' (and they nodded 
towards the stranger of the deadly trade) ‘ is come from up 
the country to do it because there’s not enough to do 
in his own county-town, and hfe’s got the place here now 
our own county man’s dead ; he's going to live in the same 
cottage under the prison wall.' # 

The stranger in cinder-gray took no notice of this whis¬ 
pered string of-observations, but again wetted his lips. 
Seeing that his friend in the chimney-corner was the*only 
one who reciprocated his joviality in any way, he held out 
his cup towards that appreciative comrade, who also 
held out his own. They clinked together, the eyes of the 
rest of the room hanging upon the singer's actions. He 
parted his lips for the third verse; but at that, moment 
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another knock was audible upon the door. This time the 
knock was faint sftid hesitating. 

The company seemed scared; the shepherd locked 
with consternation towards the entrance! and it was with 
some effort that he resisted his alarmed wife’s deprecatory 
glance, and uttered for the third time the welcoming words, 
4 Walk in ! ’ # 

The door was gently opened, and another man stood 
upon the mat. He, like those who had preceded him, was 
a stranger. This time it was a short, small personage, of 
fair complexion, and dressed in a decent suit of dark clothes. 

* Can you tell me the ^ay to-? ’ he began : when, 

gazing round the room to observe the nature of the com¬ 
pany amongst whom he had fallen, his eyes lighted on the 
Stranger in cinder-g&y. It was just at the instant when 
the latter, who had thrown his nynd into his song with 
such a will that he scarcely heeded the interruption, 
silenced all whispers and* inquiries by * bursting into his 
third verse:— 

' To-morrow is my wprkmg day. 

Simple shepherds all— 

To-moirow is a woikmg day for me: 

For the farmer’s sheep is slam, and the lad who did it ta en, 

And on his soul may God ha' mcrc-y f' 

The stranger in the chimney-corner, waving cups with 
the singer so heartily that his mead splashed over orf the 
hearth, repeated in his bass voice as before:— 

* And on his soul may God Jia’ merc-y * ’ 

All this time the third stranger had been standing 
in the doorway. Finding now that he did not come 
forward or go on spea&ing, the guests particularly regarded 
him. They noticed to their surprise that he stood before 
them the picture of abject terror—his knees trembling, 
his hhnd shaking so violently th&t the dooVlatch by which 
he supported himself rattled audibly: his white lips were 
parted, and his eyes fixed on the merry officer of justice 
in the middle of the room. A moment more and he had 
turned, closed the door, and fled. 

* What a man can it be ? 5 said the shepherd. 
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The rest, between the awfulness of 3 ieir late discovery 
an<J the odd conduct of this third visited-, looked as if they 
knew not what to think, and saidmothing. Instinctively 
they withdrew hither and further from the grim gentleman 
in their midst, wham some of them seemed to take for the 
Prince of Darkness himself, till they formed a remote circle, 
an gmpty splice of floor being left between them and 
him— * 

-. . . circulus, cujus centrum diabolus.' 

The room was so silent—though there were more than 
twenty people in it—that nothipg could be heard but the f 
patter of the rain against*the window-shutters, accom¬ 
panied by the occasional hiss of a stray drop # that fell 
down the chimney into the lire, andlthe»steady puffing of 
the man in the comer, who had now resumed his pipe of 
long clay. 

The stillness ^as unexpectedly broken. The distant 
sound of a gun reverberated through the air—apparently 
from the direction of the county-town. 

' Be jiggered! ’ cried the stfanger who had sung the 
song, jumping up. 

' What does that mean ? ’ asked several. 

‘ A prisoner escaped from the jail—that’s what it means.' 

All listened. The sound was repeated, and none of 
them spoke but the man in the chimney-corner, who said 
quietly, * I've often been told that in this county they 
fire a gun at such times; but I never heard it till now.’ 

' I wonder if it is biy man ? ’ murmured the personage 
in cinder-gray. ♦ 

‘ Surely it is ! ’ said the shepherd involuntarily. * And 
surely we've zeed him! That liftle man who looked 
in at the door by now, and quivered like a leaf when he 
zeed ye and heard your song! * 

‘ His teeth chattered, ^nd the breath went out of his 
body,’ said the dairyman. 

•* And his heart seemed to sink within him like a stone,' 
said Oliver Giles. 

' And he bolted as if he'd been shot at,' said the hedge* 
carpenter. 
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'True—his teetl! chattered, and his heart seemed to 
sink; and he bolted as if he’d been shot at/ slowly summed 
up the man in the chimney-corner. * 

* I didn't notice it,' remarked the hangman. 

‘We were all a-wondering what made him run off in 
such a fright,' faltered one of the women against the 
wall, ‘ and now 'tis explained! ' 

The firing of the alarm-gun went on at ihtervals, low 
and sullenly, and their suspicions became a certainty. 
The sinister gentleman in cinder-gray roused himself. 

‘ Is there a constable here ?' he asked, in thick tones, ‘ If 
so, let him step forward.' 

* The engaged man of fifty stepped quavering out from 
the wall, his betrothed beginning to sob on the back of the; 
chair. * # i 

‘ You are a stftorn constable ? ’ 9 
‘ I be, sir.' 

‘Then pursue the criminal aft once,*with assistance, 
and bring him back here. He can’t have gone far.’ 

‘ I will, sir, I will—when I've got my staff. I'll go 
home a,nd get it, and come^harp here, and start in a body.’ 

‘ Staff 1 —never mind your staff; the man’ll be gone I ' 
'.But I can’t do nothing without my staff—can 1 , Wil¬ 
liam, and John, and Charles Jake ? No ; for there’s the 
king's royal crown a painted on en in yaller and gold, and 
the lion and the unicorn, so as when I raise en up and*hit 
my prisoner, 'tis made a lawful blow thereby. 1 wouldn't 
'tempt to take up a man without irfy staff—no, not I. 
If I hadn't the law to gie me courage, why, instead o’ 
my taking up him he might, take up me 1 ’ 

' Now, I’m a king’s man myself, and can give you 
authority enough for <this,’ said the formidable officer in 
gray. ‘Now then, all of ye, be ready. Have ye any 
lanterns ?' 

‘ Yes—have ye any lanterns ?—I demarid it!' said the 
constable. 

‘And the rest of you able-bodied-' 

‘ Able-bodied men—yes—the rest of ye !' said the con¬ 
stable. 

‘ Have you some good stout staves and pitchforks-' 
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' Staves and pitchforks—in the narcfe o' the law 1 And 
take 'em in yer hands and go in quest, and do as we in 
authority tell ye !' • 

Thus aroused* the men prepared to give chase. The 
evidence was, indeed, though circumstantial, so con¬ 
vincing, that but little argument was needed to show the 
shcDherd’s guests that after what they had seen it would 
Look very much like connivance if they did not instantly 
pursue the unhappy third stranger, who could not as yet 
have gone more than a few hundred yards over such un¬ 
even country. 

A shepherd is always well prpvided with lanterns ; and, 
lighting these hastily, and with hurdle staves in theft 
hands, they poured out of the door, taking a direction 
along the crest of the hill, away fr#m #ie town* the rain 
having fortunately a .little aoated. 

Disturbed by the noise, or possibly by unpleasant 
dreams of her baptism, the chvld who had been christened 
began to cry heart-brokenly in the room overhead. These 
notes of grief came down through the chinks of the floor 
to the ears of the women below,Vho jumped up one by one, 
and seemed glad of the excuse to ascend and comfort the 
baby, for the incidents of the last half-hour greatly op¬ 
pressed them. Thus in the space of two or three minutes 
the room on the ground-floor was deserted quite. 

But it was not for long. Hardly had the sound of foot¬ 
steps died away when a man returned round the comer of 
the house from ftie direction the pursuers had taken. 
Peeping in at the dodr, and seeing nobody these, he entered 
leisurely. It was the stranger of the chimney comer, who 
had gone out with the rest. The motive of his return 
was shown by his helping himself td*a cut piece of skiminer- 
cake that lay on a ledge beside where he had sat, and 
which he had apparently forgotten to take with him. 
He also poureS out hal^a cup more mead from the> quan¬ 
tity that remained, ravenously eating and drinking these 
as he stood. He had not finished when another figure 
came in just as quietly—his friend in cinder-gray. 

4 Q—you. here ? ’ said the latter, smiling. ‘ I thought 
you had gone to help in the capture.' And this speaker 
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also revealed the object of his return by looking soli¬ 
citously round for the fascinating mug of old mead. * 

, ‘And I thought you had gone/ said^the other, con¬ 
tinuing his skimmer-cake with some effprt. 

‘Well, on second thoughts, I felt there were enough 
without me/ said the first confidentially, ‘and such a 
night as it is, too. Besides, ’tis the business o' the Govern¬ 
ment to take care of its criminals—not mine.’ 

‘ True ; so it is. And I felt as you did, that there were 
enough without me.' 

‘ I don't want to break my limbs running. over the 
humps and hollows of this wild country.' 

‘Nor I neither, between you and me/ 

‘ Thestf shepherd-people are used to it— simple-minded 
souls, you know; stirred up to anvthing m a moment. 
They'll have liim ready for me before the morning, and 
no trouble to me at all/ « * * 

‘ They’ll have him, and we shall have saved ourselves all 
labour in the matter/ 

‘ True, true. Well, my way is to Casterbndge, and ’tis 
as much as my legs will do to take me that far. Going 
the same way ?' 

' No, I am sorry to say I I have to get home over 
there ' (he nodded indefinitely to the right), ‘ and I feci as 
you do, that it is quite enough for my legs to do before 
bedtime,’ 

The other had by this time finished the* mead w the 
mug, after which, shaking hands heartily at the door, 
and wishing each other well, they went their several ways. 

In the meantime the company of pursuers had reached 
the end of the hog's-b&ck elevation which dominated this 
part of the down. They had decided on no particular 
plan of action ; and, finding that the man of the baleful 
trade jwas no longer in their company, they seemed quite 
unable to form any such plan now. They descended in all 
directions down the hill, and straightway several of the 
party fell into the snare set by Nature for all misguided 
midnight ramblers over this part of the cretaceous for¬ 
mation, The * lanchets/ or flint slopes, which belted the 
escarpment at intervals of a dozen yards, took the less 
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cautious ones unawares, and losing their footing on the 
ruSbly steep they slid sharply downwards, the lanterns 
rolling from their hands to the bottom, and there lying 
on their, sides till .the horn was scorched through. 

When they had again gathered themselves together the 
shepherd, as the man who knew the country best, took 
thelead, and^uided them round these treacherous inclines. 
The lanterns, which seemed rather to dazzle their eyes 
and warn the fugitive than to assist them in the explor¬ 
ation, were extinguished, due silence was observed; and 
in this more rational order they plunged into the vale. It 
was a grassy, briery, moist? defile, aifording some sheltef 
to any person who had sought it; but the party peram¬ 
bulated it in vain, and ascended on |Lhe ft other side. Here 
they wandered apart, gind after an interval closed together 
again to report progress. At the second time of closing 
in they found thdmselves*near a lonely ash, the single tree 
on this part of the coomb, probably sown there by a 
passing bird some fifty years before. And here, standing 
a little to one side of the trunk,*as motionless as the trunk 
itself, appeared the man they were in quest of, his outline 
being well defined against the sky beyond. The band 
noiselessly drew up and faced him. 

‘ Your money or your life ! ’ said the constable sternly 
to the still figure. 

‘ No, no/ whispered John Pitcher. ‘ 'Tisn't our side 
ought to say that. * That's the doctrine of vagabonds like 
him, and we be on the side of the law/ 

* Well, well,' replied the constable impatiently, ' I 

must say something, mustn’t I ? and if you had a 11 the 
weight o’ this undertaking upon your mind, perhaps you’d 
say the wrong thing too !—Prisoner at the bar, surrender, 
in the name of the Father— *he Crown, I mane I' 

The man uriHer the tree seemed now to notice* them 
for the first time, and, giving them no opportunity what¬ 
ever for exhibiting their courage, he strolled slowly towards, 
them. He was/ indeed, the little man, the third stranger; ’ 
but his trepidation had in a great measure gone. 

* Well, travellers/ he said, 1 did I hear ye speak to mei? J 

‘ You did: you've got to come and be our prisoner 
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at once I ’ said the constable. ‘ We arrest 'ee on the charge 

of not biding in Ca^terbridge jail in a decent proper manner 
to be hung to-morrow morning. Neighbours, do your duty, 
and seize the culpet!' 

On hearing the charge the man seemed enlightened, and, 
saying not another word, resigned himself with preter¬ 
natural civility to the search-party, who, witfy their staves 
in their hands, surrounded him on all sides, and marched 
him back towards the shepherd’s cottage. 

It was eleven o’clock by the time they arrived. The 
light shining from the open door, a sound of men’s voices 
yuthin, proclaimed to them as, they approached the house 
that some new events had arisen in their absence. On 
entering jthey discovered the shepherd’s living-room to be* 
invaded by two officers from Castcrbridgc jail, and a well- 
known magistrate who lived at the* nearest country-seat, 
intelligence of the escape having become generally circulated. 

* Gentlemen,’ said the constable, ‘ I have brought back 
your man— not without risk and danger; but every one 
must do his duty! He is inside this circle of able-bodied 
persons, who have lent me useful aid, considering their 
ignorance of Crown work. Men, bring forward your 
prisoner! ’ And the third stranger was led to the light. 

* Who is this ? ’ said one of the officials. 

‘The man,' said the constable. 

‘ Certainly not,’ said the turnkey; and the first corro¬ 
borated his statement. * 

‘ But how can it be otherwise ?' asked the constable. 

‘ Or why was he so terrified at sight o’ the singing instru¬ 
ment of the law who sat ahere ? ' Here he related the 
strange behaviour of the third stranger on entering the 
house during the hangman's song. 

‘ Can’t understand it,’ said the officer coolly. ' All I 
know is that it is not the condemned'man^ He’s quite a 
different character from this one > a gauntish fellow, with 
dark hair and eyes, rather good-looking, and with a musical 
bass voice that if you heard it once you’d never mistake as 
long as you lived/ 

* Why, souls—’twas the man in the chimney-comer l ’ 

* Hey—what ? ’ said the magistrate, coming forward 
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after inquiring particulars from the shepherd in the back¬ 
ground. ' Haven't you got the man Ifter all ?' 

‘ Well, sir,' said the constable, •' he's the man we were 
in search of, that’s true ; and yet he’s not the man we were 
in search of. For the man we were in search of was not 
the man we wanted, sir, if you understand my every-day 
way ; for 'tyas the man in the chimney-corner I ’ 

* A prdtty kettle of fish altogether ! ' said the magistrate. 

' You had better start for the other man at once.' 

The prisoner now spoke for the first time. The men¬ 
tion of the man in the chimney-comcr seemed to have 
moved him as nothing else % could do. * Sir,' he said, step; 
ping forward to the magistrate, ‘ take no more trouble abqut 
me. The time is come when I may as well spealfc I have 
done nothing; my crime is that tfie sondemned man is 
my brother. Eariy this afternoon I left home at Shotts- 
ford to tramp it fdl the way to Casterbridge jail to bid him 
farewell. I was benighted, and called here to rest and ask 
the way. When I opened the door I saw before me the 
very man, my brother, that I # thought to see in the con¬ 
demned cell at Casterbridge. He was in this chimney- 
corner : and jammed close to him, so that he could not 
have got out if he had tried, was the executioner who’d 
come to take his life, singing a song about it and not know¬ 
ing that it was his victim who was close by, joining in to 
save appearances. My brother threw a glance of agony at 
me, and I knew h£ meant, “ Don’t reveal what you see; 
my life depends on it.” I was so terror-struck that I 
could hardly stand, and, not knowing what I did, I turned 
and hurried away.' • 

’The narrator's manner and tone had the stamf) of truth, 
and his story made a great impression on all around. 

* And do you know where your brother is at the present 
time ? ’ asked^the Magistrate. 

‘ I do not. 1 have never seen him since I closed this 
door.’ 

‘ I can testify to that, for we've been between ye ever/ 
since,’ said the constable. 

* Where does he think to fly to ?—what is his occupa¬ 
tion ?' 
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* He’s a watch-and-clock-maker, sir.’ 

‘ 'A said ’a was a wheelwright—a wicked rogue,’ said the 
constable. 

‘ The wheels of clocks and watches he pieant, no doubt,' 
said Shepherd Fennel, ‘ I thought his hands were palish 
for's trade.’ 

‘Well, it appears to me that nothing cah be gaiiied 
by retaining this poor man in custody,’ said the magis¬ 
trate ; ‘ your business lies with the other, unquestionably.' 

‘ And so the little man was released off-hand; but he 
looked nothing the less sad on that account, it being beyond 
the power of magistrate or constable to raze out the written 
troubles in his brain, for they concerned another whom, 
he regarded with i^ort /solicitude than himself. When this 
was done, and the man had gone his way, the night was 
found to be so far advanced that it was deemed useless to 
lenew the search before the next morning. 

Next day, accordingly, the quest for the clever sheep- 
stealer became general and keen, to all appearance at least. 
But the intended punishment was cruelly disproportioned 
to the transgression, and the sympathy of a great many 
country-folk in that district was strongly on the side of the 
fugitive. Moreover, his marvellous coolness and daring in 
hob-and-nobbing with the hangman, under the unpre¬ 
cedented circumstances of the shepherd’s party, won their 
admiration. So that it may be questioned if all those who 
ostensibly made themselves so busy in exploring woods and 
fields and lanes were quite so thorough when it came 
to the private examination,of their own lofts and out¬ 
houses. Stories were afloat of a mysterious figure being 
occasionally seen in some old overgrown trackway or other, 
remote from turnpike roads; hut *when a search was 
instituted in any of these suspected quarters nobody was 
found. a Thusithe days and weeks passed without tidings. 

In brief, the bass-voiced man v of the chimney-corner 
was never recaptured. Some said that he went across the 
sea, others that he did not, but buried himself in the 
depths of a populous city. At any rate, the gentleman in 
cinder-gray never did his morning’s Work at Casterbridge, 
nor met anywhere at all, for business purposes, the genial 
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coprade with whom he had passed a» hour of relaxation 
in the lonely house on the slope <of the coomb. 

The grass hasdong been green on the graves of Shepherd 
Fennel and his frngal wife ; the guests who made up the 
christening party have mainly followed their entertainers 
to Jhe tomb ’ the baby in whose honour they all had met 
is a matron in the sere and yellow leaf. But the arrival 
of the three strangers at the shepherd's that night, and the 
details cornected therewith, is a story as well known as 
ever in the country about Higher Crowstairs. 

March 1883. 
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The widely discussed possibility of an invasion of England 
through a Channel tunnel has more than once recalled old 
Solomon Selby's story to my mind. 

, The occasion on which*I numbered myself among his 
audience was one evening when he was sitting in the 
yawning, chimney-corner of the inn-kitchen, with some 
others who had gathered there, and I entered for shelter 
from the rain. Withdrawing the stem of his pipe from 
the dental notch in which it habitually jested, he leaned 
back in the recess behind'him and smiled into the fire. 
The smile was neither mirthful nor sad, not precisely 
humorous nor altogether £h°ughtful. We who knew him 
recognized it in a moment: it was his narrative smile. 
Breaking off our few desultory remarks we drew up closer, 
and he thus began :— 

' My father, as you mid know, was a shepherd all his 
life, and lived out by the Cove four miles yonder, where 
I was born and lived likewise, till I moved here shortly 
afore I was married. The cottage that^ftrst knew me stood 
on the top of the down, near the se^; there was no house 
within a mile and a half of it; it was built o' purpose for 
the farm-shepherd, and had no other use. They tell me 
that it is now pulled down, but that you can see where it 
stood by the mounds of earth and a few broken bricks that 
are still lying about. It was a bleak and dreary place 
in winter-time, but in summer it was well t enough, though 
the garden never came to much, because we could not 
get up a good shelter for the vegetables and currant bushes; 
and where there is much wind they don't thrive. 

‘ Of all the years of my growing up the ones that bide 
clearest in my mind were eighteen hundred and three, 
four, and five. This was for two reasons : I had just then 
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grown to an age when a child’s eyes and ears take in and 
nctfe down everything about him, ana there was more at 
that date to bear in mind than there ever has been since 
with me. It wls, as I need hardly tell ye, the time after 
the first peace, when Bonaparte was scheming his descent 
upon England. He had crossed the great Alp mountains, 
fought in Egypt, drubbed the Turks, the Austrians, and 
the Proossians, and now thought he’d have a slap at us. 
On the other side of the Channel, scarce out of sight and 
hail of a man standing on our English shore, the French 
army of a hundred and sixty thousand men and fifteen 
thousand horses had been brought together from all parts* 
and were diilling e\ery diy. Bonaparte had been three 
years a-making his preparations; and to ferry these soldiers 
and cannon and horses aero s he had Amtrived a couple 
of thousand flat-bottomed boats. These boats were small 
things, but wonderfully ^uilt. A good few of 'em were so 
made as to have a little stable on board each for the two 
horses that were to haul the cannon carried at th*e stem. 
To get in order all these, and o^ier things required, he had 
assembled there five or six thousand fellows that worked 
at trades—carpenters, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, saddlers, 
and what not. 0 ’twas a curious time! 

' Every morning Neighbour Boney would muster his 
multitude of soldiers on the beach, draw ’em up in line, 
practise ’em in the manoeuvre of embarking, horses and 
all, till they could (lo it without a single hitch. My father 
drove a flock of ewe§ up into Sussex that year, and as he 
went along the drover’s track over the high downs there¬ 
about he could see this drilling actually going on—the 
accoutrements of the rank and glittering in the sun 
like silver. It was thought and always said by my uncle 
Job, sergeant of foot (who used to know all about these 
matters), that .Bonaparte meant to cross with oars on a * 
calm night. The grand query with us, w'as, Where would 
my gentleman land ? Many of the common people thought 
it would be at Dover; others, who kneW how unlikely it 
was that any skilful general would make a business of 
landing just where he was expected, said he’d go either 
east into the River Thames, or west'ard to some convenient 
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place, most likely yie of the little bays inside the Isle of 
Portland, between the Beal and St. Alban's Head—apd 
for choice the three-qftarter-round Cove, screened from 
every mortal eye, that seemed made o' purpose, out by 
where we lived, and which I’ve dimmed up with two tubs 
of brandy across my shoulders on scores o' dark nights in 
my younger days. Some had heard that e, part o’ ^he 
French fleet would sail right round Scotland, and come up 
the Channel to a suitable haven. However, there was 
much doubt upon the matter; and no wonder, for after¬ 
years proved that Bonaparte himself could hardly make up 
his mind upon that great and yery particular point, where 
to land. His uncertainty came about in this wise, that 
he could get no news as to where and how our troops 
lay in waiting, aifd tAat his knowledge of possible places 
where flat-bottomed boats might be quietly run ashore, 
and the men they brought marshalled ip order, was dim 
to the last degree. Being*flat-bottomed, they didn’t re¬ 
quire a harbour for unshipping their cargo of men, but a 
good shelving beach away from sight, and with a fair open 
road toward London. Ilow the question posed that great 
Corsican tyrant (as we used to call him), what pains he 
took to settle it, and, above all, what a risk he i an on one 
particular night in trying to do so, were known only to 
one man here and there; and certainly to no maker of 
newspapers or printer of books, or my account o’t wduld 
not have had so many heads shaken qver it as it has by 
gentry who only believe what they gee in printed lines. 

' The flocks my father had charge of fed all about the 
downs near our house, overfooking the sea and shore each 
way for miles. In winter and early spring father was up 
a deal at nights, watching and tending the lambing. Often 
he’d go to bed early, and turn out at twelve or one; and 
on the other hand, he'd sometimes stay up till twelve or 
one, and then turn in to bed. As»soon as I was old enough 
I used to help him, mostly in the way of keeping an eye 
Upon the ewes while he was gone home to rest. This is 
what I was doing in ^ particular month in either the year 
four or five—I can't certainly fix which, but it was long 
before I was took away from the sheepkeeping to be 
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bound prentice to a trade. Every night at that time I 
wgps at the fold, about half a mile, or it may be a little more, 
from our cottage, and no living thing at all with me but 
the ewes and ydung lambs. Afeard ? No ; I was never 
afeared of being 'alone at these times; for I had been 
reared in such an out-step place that the lack 0' human 
beings at night made me less fearful than the sight of 'em. 
Directly I saw a man's shape after dark in a lonely place 
I was frightened out of my senses. 

* One day in that month we were surprised by a visit 
from my uncle Job, the sergeant in the Sixty-first foot, 
then in camp on the downs above King George’s watering-* 
place, several miles to the west yonder. Uncle Job dropped 
in* about dusk, and went up with yiy father to* the fold 
for an hour or two. Then he came hofhe, had a drop to 
drink from the tub of'sperrits that the smugglers kept us 
'in for housing thqir liquoj; when they’d made a run, and for 
burning ’em off when there was danger. After that he 
stretched himself out on the settle to sleep. I went to 
bed: at one o'clock father cajne home, and waking me 
to go and take his place, according to custom, went to 
bed himself. On my way out of the house I passed Uncle 
Job on the settle. He opened his eyes, and upon my 
telling him where I was going he said it was a shame 
that such a youngster as I should go up there all alone; 
and when he had fastened up his stock and waist-belt 
he set off along r with me, taking a drop from the 
sperrit-tub in a little .flat bottle that stood in the comer- 
cupboard. 

* By and by we drew up t <5 the fold, saw that all was 
right, and then, to keep ourselves^warr.i, curled up in a 
heap of straw that lay inside the thatched hurdles we had 
set up to break the stroke of the wind when there was any. 
To-night, however, there was none. It was one of # those 
very still nights when, if* you stand on the high hills any¬ 
where within two or three miles of the sea, you can hear 
the rise and fall of the tide along the shore, coming and 
going every few moments like a sort of great snore of the 
Sleeping world. Over the lower ground there was a bit of 
a mist, but on the hill where we lay the air was dear, and 
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the moon, then in her last quarter, flung a fairly good light 
on the grass and scattered straw. I 

‘ While we lay there* Uncle Job amused me by telling 
me strange stories of the wars he had served in and the 
wownds he had got. He had already fought the French 
in the Low Countries, and hoped to fight 'em again. His 
stories lasted so long that at last I was hardjy sure th&t I 
was not a soldier myself, and had seen such service as he 
told of. The wonders of his tales quite bewildered my 
mind, till I fell asleep and dreamed of battle, smoke, and 
flying soldiers, all of a kind with the doings he had been 
.bringing up to me. • 

* How long my nap lasted I am not prepared to say. 
But some faint sounds ovei and above the rustle of the 
ewes in the straw, the bleat of the lambs, and the tinkle 
of the sheep-bell brought me to my»waking senses. Uncle 
Job was still beside me; but he; too ha 4 fallen asleep. I 
looked out from the straw,' and saw what it was that had 
aroused me. Two men, in boat-cloaks, cocked hats, and 
swords, stood by the hurdles about twenty yards off. 

' I turned my ear thitherward to catch what they were 
saying, but though I heard every word o't, not one did I 
understand. They spoke in a tongue that was not ours 
—in French, as I afterward found. But if I could not 
gain the meaning of a word, I was shrewd boy enough to 
find out a deal of the talkers' business. By the Jigh't o' 
the moon I could sec that one of 'ejii carried a roll of 
paper in his hand, while every mqpient he spoke quick 
to his comrade, and pointed right and left with the other 
hand to spots along the shdre. There was no doubt that 
he was explaining to the second gentleman the shapes and 
features of the coast. What happened soon after made 
this still clearer to me. 

‘All this time I had not waked Uncle Job, but now I 
begad to be afeared that they might light upon us, because 
uncle breathed so heavily through’s nose. I put my mouth 
to his ear and whispered, “ Uncle Job.” 

* " What is it, my boy ? ” he said, just as if he hadn’t 
been asleep at all. 

' ” Hush! ” says I. " Two French generals—” 
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' " French ? " says he. 

V* Yes/' says I. “ Come to see where to land their 
army ! '* 1 

' I pointed 'eid out; but I could say no more, for the 
pair were coming at that moment much nearer to where 
we lay. As soon as they got as near as eight or ten yards, 
the pfficer with a roll in his hand stoopfed down to a slanting 
hurdle, unfastened his roll upon it, and spread it out. Then 
suddenly he sprung a dark lantern open on the paper, and 
showed it uo be a map. 

‘ “ What be they looking at ? ” I whispered to Uncle 
Job. „ • 

' " A chart of the C liann-i/’ says the sergeant (knowing 
about such things). . 

* The other Fiench officer now stooped likewise, and over 
the map they had a long consultation, as they pointed here 
and there on th<j paper,,and then hither and thither at 
places along the shore beneath us. I noticed that the 
manner of one officer was very respectful toward the other, 
who seemed much his supei ior, ,the second in rank calling 
him by a sort of title that I did not know the sense of. 
The head one, on the other hand, was quite familiar with 
his friend, and more than once clapped him on the shoulder. 

' Uncle Job had watched as well as I, but though the 
map had been in the lantern-light, their faces had always 
been in shade. But when they rose from stooping over 
the chart the lights flashed upward, and fell smart upon 
one of 'cm's features.. No sooner had this happened than 
Uncle Job gasped, and sank down as if he'd been in a fit. 

‘ “ What is it—what is it, Uncle Job ? " said I 

‘ “ O good God! ” says he, under the >traw. 

' " What ? " says I. 

‘ “ Boney! " he groaned out. 

‘ “ Who ? " $ays I. 

‘ " Bonaparty," he said. " The Corsican ogre. 0 that 
I had got but my new-flinted firelock, that there man 
should die! But I haven't got my new-flinted firelock, 
and that there man must live. So lie low, as you value 
your life!" 

* I did lie low, as you mid suppose. But I couldn't help 
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* peeping. And thefi I too, lad as I was, knew that it was 
the face of Bonaparte. Not know Boney? I shbuld 
think I did know Bon$y. I should have known him *by 
half the light o’ that lantern. If I had teen a picture of 
his features once, I had seen it a hundred times. There 
was his bullet head, his short neck, his round yaller cheeks* 
and chin, his gloomy face, and his great glowing eyes. 
He took off his hat to blow himself a bit, mid there was 
the forelock in the middle of his forehead, as in all the 
draughts of him. In moving, his cloak fell a little open, 
and I could see for a moment his white-fronted jacket and 
one of the epaulets. 

f But none of this lasted loftg. In a minute he and his 
general had rolled up the map, shut the lantern, and turned 
to go d5wn toward tfie shore. 

‘ Then Uncle Job came to hinxself a bit. " Slipped 
across in the night-time to see how to put his men ashore," 
he said. “ The like o' that man*s cooln&s eyes will never 
again see! Nephew, 1 must act in this, and immediate, 
or England’s lost! " 

' When they were over* the brow, we crope out, and 
went some little way to look after them. Half-way down 
they were joined by two others, and six or seven minutes 
brought them to the shore. Then, from behind a rock, 
a boat came out into the weak moonlight of the Cove, and 
they jumped in; it put off instantly, and vanished M a 
few minutes between the two rocks that stand at the mouth 
of the Cove as we all know. We clinfmed back to where 
we had been before, and I could sefe, a short way out, a 
larger vessel, though still root very large. The little boat 
drew up alongside, was made fast at the stern as I suppose, 
for the largest sailed ft way, and we saw no more. 

‘ My uncle Job told his officers as soon as he got back to 
camp; but what they thought of it I never heard—neither 
did he. Boney's army never cqme, and *a good job for 
me ; for the Cove below my father’s house was where he 
meant to land, as this secret visit showed. We coast-folk 
should have been cut down one and all, and I should not 
have sat here to tell this tale.’ 

We who listened to old Selby that night have been 
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familiar with his simple grave-stone fbr these ten years 
past. Thanks to the incredulity of the. age his tale has 
been seldom repeated. But if anything short of the direct 
testimony of hisiown eyes could persuade an auditor that 
Bonaparte had examined these shores for himself with a 
View to a practicable landing-place, it would have been 
Solomon Selby's manner of narrating the adventure which 
befall him oil the down. 

Christmas, 1882. 
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LEGION 

I 

Here stretch the downs, high and breezy and green, 
absolutely unchanged since those eventful days. A plough 
has never disturbed the turf, find the sod that was upper¬ 
most then is uppermost now. Here stood the camp ; here 
are distinct traces of the banks thrown up for the horses 
of the cavalry, aild spots where the midden-heaps lay are 
still to be Observed. At night, when I walk across the 
lonely place, it is impossible to void hearing, amid the 
scourings of the wind over the grass-bents and thistles, 
the old trumpet and bugle calls, the rattle of the halters; 
to help seeing rows of spectral tents and the impedimenta 
of the soldiery. From within the canvases come guttural 
syllables of foreign tongues, and broken songs of the father- 
land ; for they were mainly regiments of the King’s German 
Legion that slept round the tent-poles hereabout at that 
time. 

It was nearly ninety years ago. The British uniform 
of the period, with its immense epaulettes, queer cocked- 
hat, breeches, gaiters, ponderous cartridge-box, buckled 
shoes, and what not, would look strange and barbarous 
now. Ideas have changed; invention has followed 
invention. Soldiers w^re monumental objects then. A 
divinity still hedged kings here and there; and war was 
considered a glorious thing. 

Secluded old manor-houses and hamlets lip in the ravines 
and hollows among these hills, where a stranger had hardly 
ever been seen till the King chose to take the baths yearly 
at the sea-side watering-place a few miles to the south; 
as a consequence of which battalions descended in a cloud 
upon the open country around. Is it necessary to add 
that the echoes of many characteristic talcs, dating from 
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that picturesque time, still linger abopt here in more or 
legs fragmentary form, to be caught by the attentive ear ? 
Some of them I have repeated; • most of them I have 
forgotten; one I have never repeated, and assuredly can 
never forget. 

Phyllis told me the story with her own lips. She was 
the# an old lady of seventy-five, and her auditor a lad of 
fifteen. She enjoined silence as to her share in the incident, 
till she should be ‘ dead, buried, and forgotten.’ Her life 
was prolonged twelve years after the day of her narration, 
and she has now been dead nearly twenty. The oblivion 
which in her modesty and humility she courted for herselfc 
has only partially fallen on her, with the unfortunate 
result of inflicting an injusuce upo$ her memory; since 
such fragments of her ston as got abfoad |t the time, 
and have been kept alive ever since, are precisely those 
which are most unfavourable to her character. 

It all began with the arrival of the York Hussars, one 
of the foreign regiments above alluded to. Before that 
day scarcely a soul had been s^en near her father’s house 
for weeks. When a noise like the brushing skirt of a 
visitor was heard on the doorstep, it proved to be a scudding 
leaf; when a carriage seemed to be nearing the door, it 
was her father grinding his sickle on the stone in the garden 
for his favourite relaxation of trimming the box-tree borders 
to the plots. A sound like luggage thrown down from the 
coach was a gun far away at sea; and what looked like a 
tall man by the gate^at dusk was a yew bush cut into a 
quaint and attenuated shape. There is no such solitude 
in country places now as there was in those old (ky$. 

Yet all the while King George ar^ his Court were at his 
favourite sea-side resort, not more than five miles off. 

The daughter's seclusion was great, but beyond the 
seclusion of th t girl lay the seclusion of the father. If 
her social condition was‘twilight, his was darkness. Yet 
he enjoyed his darkness, while her twilight: oppressed her. 
Dr. Grove had been a professional man whose taste 
for lonely meditation over metaphysical questions had 
diminished his practice till it no longer paid him to keep 
it going; after which he had relinquished it and hired at 
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a nominal rent the ynall, dilapidated, half farm, half manor- 
house of this obscure inland nook, to make a sufficiency 
of an income which in & town would hav^ been inadequate 
for their maintenance. He stayed in his garden the greater 
part of the day, growing more and more irritable with the 
lapse of time, and the increasing perception that he had 
wasted his life in the pursuit of illusions* He saw* his 
friends less and less frequently. Phyllis became so shy 
"that if she met a stranger anywhere in her short rambles 
she felt ashamed at his gaze, walked awkwardly, and 
blushed to her shoulders. 

• Yet Phyllis was discovered even here by an admirer, 
and her hand most unexpectedly asked in marriage. 

The King, as aforesaid, was at the neighbouring towil, 
where he had taken up his abode at Gloucester Lodge; 
and his presence in the town naturally brought many 
county people thither. £mong these*idlers—many of 
whom professed to have connections and interests with the 
Court—was one Humphrey Gould, a bachelor; a personage 
neither young nor old; neither good-looking nor positively 
plain. Too steady-going to be 'a buck' (as fast and 
unmarried men were then called), he was an approximately 
fashionable man of a mild type. This bachelor of thirty 
found his way to the village on the down : beheld Phyllis ; 
made her father's acquaintance in order to make hers; 
and by some means or other she sufficiently inflamed his 
heart to lead him in that direction almost daily; till he 
became engaged to marry her. • 

As he was of an old local family, some of whose members 
were held in respect in the county, Phyllis, in bringing 
him to her feet, had accomplished what was considered a 
brilliant move for one in her constrained position. How 
she had done it was not quite known to Phyllis herself. 
In tfyose days unequal marriages were regarded rather as 
a violation of the laws of nature tlfan as a mere infringement 
of convention, the more modem view, and hence when 
Phyllis, of the watering-place bourgeoisie, was chosen by 
such a gentlemanly fellow, it was as if she were going to 
be taken to heaven, though perhaps the uninformed 
would have se^n no great difference in the respective 
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positions of the pair, the said Gould Jbeing as poor as a 
crow. 

This pecuniary condition was fiis excuse—probably a 
true one—for postponing their union, and as the winter 
drew nearer, and the King departed for the season, Mr. 
Humphrey Gould set out for Bath, promising to return 
to Phyllis in' a few weeks. The winter arrived, the date 
of his promise passed, yet Gould postponed his coming,, 
on the ground that he could not very easily leave his father'* 
in the city of their sojourn, the elder having no other 
relative near him. Phyllis, though lonely in the extreme, 
was content. The man who h’ad asked her in marriage 
was a desirable husband for her in many ways ; her father 
highly approved of his suit: but this neglect oft her was 
awkward, if not painful, ior Phyllis. ‘Love him in the 
true sense of the word she assured me she never did, but 
she had a genuine regard for him; admired a certain 
methodical and dogged way in which he sometimes took 
his pleasure; valued his knowledge of what' the Court 
was doing, had done, or was about to do ; and she was not 
without a feeling of pride that he had chosen her when 
he might have exercised a more ambitious choice. 

But he did not come; and the spring developed. His 
letters were regular though formal; and it is not to be 
wondered that the uncertainty of her position, linked with 
the fact that there was not much passion in her thoughts 
of Humphrey, bred an indescribable dreariness in the heart 
of Phyllis Grove. The spring was soon summer, and the 
summer brought the King; fyut still no Humphrey Gould, 
All this while the engagement by letter was muritained 
intact. $ 

At this point of time a golden radiance flashed in upon 
the lives of people here, and charged all youthful thought 
with emotional interest. This radiance was the aforesaid 
York Hussars. ' w 

1 1 

II 

The present generation has probably but a very dim 
notion of the celebrated York Hussars of ninety years ago. 
They were one of the regiments of the King's German 
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Legion, and (though they somewhat degenerated later on) 
their brilliant uniform, their splendid horses, and aboVe 
all, their foreign air andlnustachios (rare appendages then), 
drew crowds of admirers of both sexes wherever they went. 
These with other regiments had come to encamp on the 
downs and pastures, because of the presence of the King 
in the neighbouring town. • » 

r The spot was high and airy, and the view extensive, 
commanding Portland—the Isle of Slingers—in front, and 
reaching to St. Aldhelm's Head eastward, and almost to 
the Start on the west. 

* Phyllis, though not precisely a girl of the village, was 
as interested as any of them in this military investment. 
Her father’s home s^ood somewhat apart, and on thfe 
highest point of "ground to which the lane ascended, so 
that it was almost level with the tdp of the church tower 
in the lower part of the parish* Immediately from the 
outside of the garden-wall the grass spread away to a 
great distance, and it was crossed by a path which came 
close to the wall. Ever since her childhood it had been 
Phyllis’s pleasure to clamber up this fence and sit on the 
top—a feat not so difficult as it may seem, the walls in 
this district being built of rubble, without mortar, so 
that there were plenty of crevices for small toes. 

She was sitting up here one day, listlessly surveying.the 
pasture without, when her attention was arrested by a 
solitary figure walking along the path.* It was one of the 
renowned German Hussars, and he* moved onward with 
his eyes on the ground, an<J with the manner of one who 
wished to escape company. His head would probably 
have been bent like bis eyes but for his stiff neck-gear 
On nearer view she perceived that his face was marked 
wi|h deep sadness. Without observing her, he advanced 
by tfce footpath till it brought him almost immediately 
under the wall. ' 

Phyllis was much surprised to see a fine, tall soldier 
in such a mood as this. Her theory of the military, and 
of the York Hussars in particular (derived entirely from 
hearsay, for she had never talked to a soldier in her life), 
was that their hearts were as gay as their accoutrements. 
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At this moment the Hussar lifted Ips eyes and noticed 
.her on her perch, the white muslin neckerchief which 
covered her shoulders and neck where left bare by her low 
gown, and her white raiment in general, showing con¬ 
spicuously in the bright sunlight of this summer day. He 
blushed a little at the suddenness of the encounter, and 
without halting a moment from his pace passed on. 

All that day the foreigner's face haunted Phyllis; its 
aspect was so striking, so handsome, and his eyes were 
so blue, and sad, and abstracted. It was perhaps only 
natural that on some following day at the same hour she 
should look over that waU again, and wait till he had 
passed a second time. On this occasion he was reading a 
letter, and at the sight ot her his iqanner was that of one 
who had half expected ox hoped to discover her. He 
almost stopped, smiled, and made a courteous salute. The 
end of the meeting was that tljey exchanged a few words. 
She asked him what he was reading, and he readily in¬ 
formed her that he was re-perusing letters from his mother 
in Germany; he did not get .them often, he said, and 
was forced to read the old ones a great many times. This 
was all that passed at the present interview, but others of 
the same kind followed. 

Phyllis used to say that his English, though not good, 
was quite intelligible to her, so that their acquaintance 
was never hindered by difficulties of speech. Whenever 
the subject became* too delicate,, subtle, or tender, for such 
words of English as.were at his command, the eyes no 
doubt helped out the tongue^ and—though this was later 
on—the lips helped out the eyes. In short, this w juaint- 
ance, unguardedly made, and ra^i enough on her part, 
developed and ripened. Like Desdemona, she pitied him, 
and learnt his history. # 

His name w$s Matthaus Tina, and Saarbriick his pative 
town, where his mothefr was still living. His age was 
twenty-two, and he had already risen to the grade of 
corporal, though he had not long been in the army. Phyllis 
used to assert that no such refined or well-educated young 
man could have been found in the ranks of the purely 
English regiments, some of these foreign soldiers having 
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rather the graceful^ manner and presence of our native 
officers than of our rank and file. V - 

She by degrees leanlt from her foreign friend a cir¬ 
cumstance about himself and his comrades which Phyllis 
would least have expected of the York Hussars. So far 
from being as gay as its uniform, the regiment was per¬ 
vaded by a dreadful melancholy, a chronic home-sickness, 
which depressed many of the men to such an extent that 
they could hardly attend to their drill. The worst sufferers 
were the younger soldiers who had not been over here 
long. They hated England and English life; they took 
no interest whatever in King George and his island king¬ 
dom, and they only wished to be out of it and never to 
see it any more. Thejr bodies were here, but their hearts 
and minds were always far away in their dear fatherland, 
of which—brave men and stoical as they were in many 
ways—they would speak with tears in /heir eyes. One 
of the worst of the sufferers from this home-woe, as he 
called it in his own tongue, was Matthaus Tina, whose 
dreamy musing nature felt the gloom of exile still more 
intensely from the fact that he had left a lonely mother at 
home with nobody to cheer her. 

Though Phyllis, touched by all this, and interested in his 
history, did not disdain her soldier’s acquaintance, she 
declined (according to her own account, at least) to permit 
the young man to overstep the line of mere friendship for 
a long while—as long, indeed, as she*considered herself 
likely to become the possession of another; though it is 
probable that she had lost her heart to Matthaus before 
she was herself aware. The* stone wall of necessity made 
anything like intimacy^ difficult; and he had never ven¬ 
tured to come, or to*ask to come, inside the garden, so that 
all their conversation had been overtly conducted across 
this boundary. 


ill 

But news reached the village from a friend of Phyllis’s 
father concerning Mr. Humphrey Gould, her remarkably 
cool and patient betrothed. This gentleman had been 
heard to say in Bath that he considered his overtures to 
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Miss Phyllis Grove to have reached gnly the stage of a 
diaif-understanding ; and, in view of his enforced absence 
on his father’s account, who was too great an invalid now 
to attend to his affairs, he thought it best that there should 
be no definite promise as yet on either side. He was not 
sure, indeed, that he might not cast his eyes elsewhere. 

This account—though only a piece of hearsay, and as 
such entitled to no absolute credit—tallied so well with the 
infrequency of his letters and their lack of warmth, that 
Phyllis did not doubt its truth for one moment; and from 
that hour she felt herself free to bestow her heart as she 
should choose. Not so her father; he declared the whole 
story to be a fabrication. He had known Mr. Gould’s 
family from his boyhood; and if t f here was one proverb 
which expressed the matrimonial aspect of that family 
well, it was ‘ Love me little, love me long.' Humphrey 
was an honourable man, who would not think of treating his 
engagement so lightly. ‘ Do you wait in patience,’ he said ; 
* all will be right enough in time.' 

From these words Phyllis g.t first imagined that her 
father was in correspondence with Mr. Gould; and her 
heart sank within her; for in spite of her original inten¬ 
tions she had been relieved to hear that her engagement 
had come to nothing. But she presently learnt that her 
father had heard no more of Humphrey Gould than she 
herself had done; while he would not write and address 
her affianced directly on the subject, lest it should be 
deemed an imputation on that bachelor’s honour. 

‘ You want an excuse for encouraging one or other of 
those foreign fellows to flatter you with his unmeaning 
attentions,’ her father exclaimed, ljjs mood having of late 
been a very unkind one towards her. * ’ I see more than I 
say. Don't you ever set foot outside that garden-fence 
without my permission. If you want to see the camp I'll 
take you myself some Sunday afternoon.' 

Phyllis had not the smallest intention of disobeying 
him in her actions, but she assumed herself to be indepen* 
dent with respect to her feelings. She no longer checked 
her fancy for the Hussar, though she was far from regard¬ 
ing him as her lover in the serious sense in which an English- 
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man might have Jaeen regarded as such. The young 
foreign soldier was almost an ideal being to her, with* 
none of the appurtenailces of an ordinary house-dweller; 
one who had descended she knew not whence, and would 
disappear she knew not whither ; the subject of a fascinating 
dream—no more. 

They met continually now—mostly at dusk—during rthc 
brief interval between the going down of the sun and the 
minute at which the last trumpet-call summoned him to 
his tent. Perhaps her manner had become less restrained 
latterly ; at any rate that of the Hussar was so ; lie had 
grown more tender every day* and at parting after these 
hurried interviews she reached down her hand from the 
top of the wall that he might press it. One evening 
he held it such a‘while that she exclaimed, ‘ The wall is 
white, and somebody in the field' may see your shape 
against it 1 ' 9 * * 

He lingered so long that night that it was with the 
greatest difficulty that he could run across the intervening 
stretch of ground and enter the camp in time. On the 
next occasion of his awaiting her she did not appear in her 
usual place at the usual hour. His disappointment was 
unspeakably keen; he remained staring blankly at the 
spot, like a man in a trance. The trumpets and tattoo 
soimded, and still he did not go. 

She had been delayed purely by an accident. When she 
arrived she was anxious because of the lateness of the 
hour, having heard as well as he th<s sounds denoting the 
closing of the camp. She implored him to leave imme¬ 
diately. * 

‘No,’ he said gloomily. ' I shall not go in yet—the 
moment you come-*—I have thought of your coming all 
day.’ 

‘ But you may be disgraced at being after time ?’ 

* I 'don't mind that. I should have disappeared from 
the world some time ago if it had not been for two persons 
—my beloved, here, and my mother in Saarbriick. I hate 
the army. I care more for a minute of your company than 
for all the promotion in the world.’ 

Thus he stayed and talked to her, and told her inter- 
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esting details of his native place, apd incidents of his 
childhood, till she was in a simmer of distress at his reck¬ 
lessness in remaining. It was only because she insisted 
on bidding him f good-night, and leaving the wall, that he 
returned to his quarters. 

The next time that she saw him he was without the 
stripes that Jiad adorned his sleeve. He had been broken 
to the level of private for his lateness that night; and as 
Phyllisconsidered herself to be the cause of his disgrace 
her sorrow was great. But the position was now reversed ; 
it was his turn to cheer her. 

‘ Don’t grieve, meine Liebliche !' he said. ‘ I have got 
a remedy for whatever comes. First, even supposing I 
regain my stripes, would your father allow you.to marry 
a non-commissioned officer in the Yotk Hussars ? ’ 

She flushed. This’practical step had not been in her 
mind in relation, to such an unrealistic person as he was; 
and a moment's reflection was enough for it. ' My father 
would not—certainly would not/ she answered unflinchingly. 

‘ It cannot be thought of ! My dear friend, please do for¬ 
get me: I fear I am ruining you and your prospects I ’ 

' Not at all! ’ said he. ‘ You are giving this country 
of yours just sufficient interest to me to make me care 
to keep alive in it. If my dear land were here also, and 
my old parent, with you, I could be happy as I am, and 
would do my best as a soldier. But it is not so. And now 
listen. This is my-plan. That you go with me to my own 
country, and be my wife there, and live there with my 
mother and me. I am not a Hanoverian, as you know, 
though I entered the army a& such; my country is by the 
Saar, and is at peace with France, # and if I were once in it 
I should be free.’ 

* But how get there ? * she asked. Phyllis had been 
rather amazed than shocked at his proposition. Her 
position in her father’s* house was growing irksome and 
painful in the extreme; his parental affection seemed to 
be quite dried up. She was not a native of the village, 
Tike all the joyous girls around her; and in some way 
Matthaus Tina had infected her with his own passionate 
longing for his country, and mother, and home. 
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' But how ?' sh£ repeated, finding that he did not 
answer. * Will you* buy your discharge ? * » 

* Ah, no/ he said. ‘ That’s impossible in these times. 
No; I came here against my will; whV should I not 
escape ? Now is the time, as we shall soon be striking 
camp, and I might see you no more. This is my scheme. 
I will ask you to meet me on the highway tyo miles qfi, 
on some calm night next week that may be appointed. 
There will be nothing unbecoming in it, or to cause you 
shame; you will not fly alone with me, for I will bring 
with me my devoted young friend, Christoph, an Alsatian, 
who has lately joined the regiment, and who has agreed 
to assist in this enterprise. We shall have come from 
yonder harbour, where we shall have examined the boats; 
and found one suited to\)ur purpose. Christoph has already 
a chart of the Channel, and we will then go to the harbour, 
and at midnight cut the boat fjom he$ moorings, and 
row away round the point clut of sight; and by the next 
morning we are on the coast of France, near Cherbourg. 
The rest is easy, for I have saved money for the land 
journey, and can get a change of clothes. I will write to 
my mother, <vho will meet us on the way.’ 

He added details in reply to her inquiries, which left 
no doubt in Phyllis's mind of the feasibility of the under¬ 
taking. But its magnitude almost appalled her; and it is 
questionable if she would ever have gone further in the 
wild adventure if, on entering the hou^e that night, her 
father bad not accosted her in the most significant terms. 

‘ How about the York Hussars ? ' 'he said. 

‘ They are still at the can/p; but they are soon going 
away, I believe.’ 

‘ It is useless for you* to attempt to cloak your actions 
in that way. You have been meeting one of those fel¬ 
lows ; you have been seen walking with, him—foreign 
barbarians, not much better than the French themselves ! 
I have made up my mind—don’t speak a word till I have 
done, please!—I have made up my mind that you shall 
stay here no longer while they are on the spot. You shall 
' go to your aunt’s.’ 

, It was useless for her to protest that she had never taken 
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a walk with any soldier or man urfder the sun except 
himself. Her protestations were feeble, too, for though 
he was not literally correct in his assertion, he was virtually 
only half in erlor. 

The house of her father's sister was a prison to Phyllis. 
She had quite recently undergone experience of its gloom; 
an t d when her father went on to direct her to pack what 
would be necessary for her to take, her heart died within 
her. In after-years she never attempted to excuse her 
conduct during this week of agitation; but the result of 
her self-communing was that she decided to join in the 
scheme of her lover and his friend, and fly to the country 
which he had coloured witli such lovely hues in her imagin¬ 
ation. She always said that the one feature in his proposal 
which overcame her hesitation was* the ^obvious purity and 
straightforwardness of his intentions. He showed himself 
to be so virtuous and kind ; he treated her with a respect 
to which she had never before been accustomed; and 
she was braced to the obvious risks of the voyage by her 
confidence in him. 

* i 

IV 

It was on a soft, dark evening of the following week 
that they engaged in the adventure. Tina was to meet 
her at a point in the highway at which the lane to the 
village branched oft. Christoph was to go ahead of them 
to the harbour where the boat lay, row it round the Nothe 
—or Look-out as* it was called in those days—and pick 
them up on the othfer side of the piomontory, which they 
were to reach by crossing' the harbour-bridge on foot, 
and climbing over the Look-out hill. 

As soon as her father had astended to his room she 
left the house, and, bundle in hand, proceeded at a trot 
along the lane. At such an hour not a soul was afoot any¬ 
where in the Village, and she reached the junction of the 
lane with the highway unobserved. Here she took up her 
position in the obscurity formed by the angle of a fence, 
whence she could discern every one who approached 
along the turnpike-road, without being herself seen. 

She had not remained thus waiting for her lover longer 
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than a minute—though from the tension of her nerves 
the lapse of even ftiat short time was trying—when^ 
instead of the expected ^footsteps, the stage-coach could 
be heard descending the hill. She knew tnat Tina would 
not show himself till the road was clear, and* waited impa¬ 
tiently for the coach to pass. Nearing the comer where 
she was it slackened speed, and, instead of going by §s 
usual, drew up within a few yards of her* A passenger 
alighted, and she heard his voice. It was Humphrey 
Gould’s. 

He had brought a friend with him, and luggage. The 
luggage was deposited on the gr^ss, and the coach went on 
its route to the royal watering-place. 

' I wonder where that young man is with the horse and • 
trap ? ’ said her farmer admirer to his companion. ‘ I 
hope we shan't have to wait here long. I told him half¬ 
past nine o'clock precisely.' , 

* Have you got her preserit safe ? ’ 

‘ Phyllis’s ? 0 , yes. It is in this trunk. I hope it will 
please her.’ m 

* Of course it will. What woman would not be pleased 
with such a handsome peace-offering ? ' 

‘ Well—she deserves it. I’ve treated her rather badly. 
But she has been in my mind these last two days much 
more than I should care to confess to everybody. Ah, 
well; I'll say no more about that. It cannot be that 
she is so bad as they make out. I am # quite sure that a 
girl of her good wit would know better than to get en¬ 
tangled with any of those Hanoverian soldiers. I won't 
believe it of her, and there's* an end on’t.' 

More words in the same strain were casually dropped 
as the two men waited ? words which revealed to her, as 
by a sudden illumination, the enormity of her conduct. 
The conversation was at length cut off by the^arrival of the 
manNirfth the vehicle. The luggage was placed in it, and 
they mounted, and were driven on in the direction from 
which she had just come. 

Phyllis was so conscience-stricken that she was at first 
inclined to follow them; but a moment's reflection led 
her to feel that it would only be bare justice to Matthaus 
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to wait till he arrived, and explain candidly that she had 
changed her mind—difficult as the* struggle would be 
when she stood face to face with him. She bitterly re¬ 
proached herself for having believed reports which repre¬ 
sented Humphrey Gould as false to his engagement, when, 
from what she now heard from his own lips, she gathered 
that he had, been living full of trust in her. But she knew 
well enough who had won her love. Without him her life 
seemed a dreary prospect, yet the more she looked at his 
proposal the more she feared to accept it—so wild as it 
was, so vague, so venturesome. She had promised Hum¬ 
phrey Gould, and it was. only his assumed faithlessness 
which had led her to treat that promise as nought. His 
solicitude in bringing her these gifts touched,her; her 
promise must be kept, and esteem'must take the place of 
love. She would preserve her self-respect. She would 
stay at home, and mapy him, and suffer. 

Phyllis had thus braced herself to an exceptional forti¬ 
tude when, a few minutes later, the outline of Matthaus 
Tina appeared behind a field-gate, over which he lightly 
leapt as she stepped forward. There was no evading it, 
he pressed her to his breast. 

* It is the first and last time ! * she wildly thought as she 
stood encircled by his arms. 

How Phyllis got through the terrible ordeal of that 
night she could never clearly recollect. She always 
attributed her supcess in carrying out her resolve to her 
lover's honour, for as soon as she declared to him in feeble 
words that she had 1 changed her mind, and felt that she 
could not, dared not, fly with him, he forbore to urge her, 
grieved as he was at her decision. Unscrupulous pressure 
on his part, seeing how romantically she had become 
attached to him, would no doubt have turned the balance 
in his favour, But he did nothing to tempt her unduly 
or unfairly. » 1 

On her side, fearing for his safety, jhe begged him to 
remain. This, he declared, could not be. ' I cannot break 
faith* with my friend/ said he. Had he stood alone he 
would have abandoned his plan. But Christoph, with the 
boat and compass and^ chart, was waiting on the shore; 
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the tide would soon turn ; his mother had been warned pf 
his coming; go he must. ’ 

Many precious minutes were lost while ho tarried, unable 
to tear himself away. Phyllis held to her resolve, though 
it cost her many a bitter pang. At last they parted, and* 
he went down the hill. Before his footsteps had quite 
died away she felt a desire to behold at least* his outlihe 
once more, and running noiselessly after him regained 
view of his diminishing figure. For one moment she was 
sufficiently excited to be on the point of rushing forward 
and linking her fate with his. But she could not. The 
courage which at the critical instant failed Cleopatra of 
Egypt could scarcely be expected of Phyllis Grove. # 

A dark* shape, similar to his own, joined him m the 
highway. It was Christoph, his friend. She could see no 
more; they had hastened on in Ithe direction of the 
town and harbour, four miles ahead. >With a feeling 
akin to despair she turned and slowly pursued her way 
homeward. 

Tattoo sounded in the camp; but there was no camp 
for her now. It was as dead as the camp of the Assyrians 
after the passage of the Destroying Angel. 

She noiselessly entered the house, seeing nobody, and 
went to bed. Grief, which kept her awake at first, ulti¬ 
mately wrapped her in a heavy sleep. The next morning 
her father met her at the foot of the stairs. 

' Mr. Gould is come I’ he said triumphantly. 

Humphrey was staying at the inn, and had already 
called to inquire for her. H»? had brought her a present 
of a very handsome looking-glass in a frame of repousse 
silverwork, which her father held in his hand. He had 
promised to call again in the course of an hour, to ask 
Phyllis to walk with him. 

Pretty mirrors were rarer in country-houses at that 
day than they are now, and the one before her won Phyllis’s 
admiration. She looked into it, saw how heavy her eyes 
were, and endeavoured to brighten them. She was in 
that wretched State of mind which leads a woman to move 
mechanically onward in what she conceives to be her allotted 
path. Mr. Humphrey had, in his undemonstrative way, 
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b^en adhering all along to the old understanding; it was 
f6r her to do the same, and to say not a word of her own 
lapse. She put. on her bonnet and tippet, and when he 
arrived at the hour named she was at the door awaiting 
‘him. 


V 

Phyllis thanked him for his beautiful gift; but the talk¬ 
ing was r oon entirely on Humphrey’s side as they walked 
along. He told her of the latest movements of the world 
of fashion—a subject which she willingly discussed to the 
exclusion of anything moire personal—and his measured 
language helped to still her disquieted heart and brain. 
Had not her own sadness been whst it |( was she must have 
observed his embarrassment. At last he abruptly changed 
the subject. 

' I am glad you are pleased with my little present, ’ he said. 
' The truth is that I brought it to propitiate ’ee, and 
to get you to help me out of a mighty difficulty.’ 

It was inconceivable to Phyllis that this independent 
bachelor—whom she admired in some respects—could 
have a difficulty. 

' Phyllis—I’ll tell you my secret at once ; for I have a 
monstrous secret to confide before I can ask your counsel. 
The case is, then, that I am married : yes, I have privately 
married a dear young belle ; and if you knew her, and I 
hope you will, yOu would say everything in her praise. 
But she is not quite the one that my father would have 
chose for me—you know tfee paternal idea as well as I 
—and I have kept it secret. There will be a terrible noise; 
no doubt; but I think that with §rour help I may get over 
it. If you would only do me this good turn —when I have 
told my father, I mean—say that you never could have 
married me, */ou know, or something of that sor,t—'pon 
my life it will help to* smooth the way vastly. I am So 
anxious to win him round to my point Of view, and not to 
cause any estrangement.’ 

What Phyllis replied she scarcely knew, or how she 
counselled him as to his unexpected situation. Yet the 
relief that his announcement brought her was perceptible. 
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To have confided he^ trouble in return was what her aching 
heart longed to do; and had Humphrey been a woman 
she would instantly have* poured out her tale. But to him 
she feared to confess; and there was a real reason for 
silence, till a sufficient time had elapsed to allow her 
lover and his comrade to get out of harm's way. 

As soon as she reached home again she sought a solitary 
place, and spent the time in half regretting that she had 
not gone away, and in dreaming over the meetings with 
Matthaus Tina from their beginning to their end. In his 
own country, amongst his own countrywomen, he would 
ppssibly soon forget her, even to her very name. 

Her listlessness was such that she did not go out of the 
house for several days. There came a morning which broke' 
in fog and mist, behind which the dawn could be discerned 
in greenish grey; and the outlines of the tents, and the 
rows of horses at the ropes. 'Die smoke f^om the canteen 
fires drooped heavily. 

The spot at the bottom of the garden where she had 
been accustomed to climb, the wall to meet Matthaus 
was the only inch of English ground in which she took any 
interest; and in spite of the disagreeable haze prevailing 
she walked out there till she reached the well-known corner. 
Every blade of grass was weighted with little'liquid globes, 
and slugs and snails had crept out upon the plots She 
could hear the usual faint noises from the camp, and in 
the other direction the trot of farmer,*} on the road to 
the town, for it was market-day. Stye observed that her 
frequent visits to this corner had quite trodden down the 
grass in the angle of the wail, and left marks of garden 
soil on the stepping-stones by which she had mounted to 
look over the top. Seldom having gone there till dusk, 
she had not considered that her traces might be visible by 
day. Perhaps it was these which had revealed her trysts 
to her ‘father. 

While she ,paused in melancholy regard, she fancied 
that the customary sounds from the tents were changing 
their character. Indifferent as Phyllis was to camp doings 
now, she mounted by the steps to the old place. What 
she beheld at first awed and perplexed her, then she stood 
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rigid, her fingers hooked to the wall t her eyes staring out 
o¥ her head, and her face as if hardened to stone. 

On the open green stretching before her all the regiments 
in the camp were drawn up in line, in the mid-front of 
which two empty coffins lay on the ground. The unwonted 
sounds which she had noticed came from an advancing 
procession.« It consisted of the band of the York Hussars 
playing a dead march; next two soldiers of that regiment 
in a mourning coach, guarded on each side, and accom¬ 
panied by two priests.' Behind came a crowd of rustics 
who had been attracted by the event. The melancholy 
procession marched along- the front of the line, returned 
to the centre, and halted beside the coffins, where the two 
condemned men were blindfolded, ^nd each placed kneeling 
on his coffin ; a few minutes’ pause Was now given while 
they prayed. 

A firing-party of tv/enty-four men stood ready with 
levelled carbines. The commanding officer, who had his 
sword drawn, waved it through some cuts of the sword- 
exercise till he reached the downward stroke, whereat 
the firing-party discharged their volley. The two victims 
fell, one upon his face across his coffin, the other back¬ 
wards. 

As the volley resounded there-arose a shriek from the 
wall of Dr. Grove’s garden, and soirib one fell down inside; 
but nobody among the spectators without noticed it at the 
time. The two executed Hussars were Matthaus Tina and 
his friend Christoph. The soldiers on guard placed the 
bodies in the coffins almost instantly; but the colonel of 
the regiment, an Englishman, rode up and exclaimed 
in a stem voice : ' Turn them opt—ao an example to the 
men! ’ 

The coffins were lifted endwise, and the dead Germans 
flung out upon their faces on the grass. Then^ all the 
regiments wheeled in Sections, and marched past the spot 
in slow time. When the survey was over the corpses were 
again coffined, and borne away. 

Meanwhile Dr. Grove, attracted by the noise of the 
volley, had rushed out into his garden, where he saw his 
wretched daughter lying motionless against the wall. She 
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was taken indoors, >?ut it was long before she recovered 
consciousness; and for weeks they despaired of her reason. 

It transpired that the luckless deserters from the York 
Hussars had cut the boat from her moorings in the adjacent 
harbour, according to their plan, and, with two other 
comrades who were smarting under ill-treatment from 
their colonel, had sailed in safety across the Channel. Bat 
mistaking their bearings they steered into Jersey, think¬ 
ing that island the French coast. Here they were per¬ 
ceived to be deserters, and delivered up to the authorities. 
Matthaus and Christoph interceded for the other two at 
the court-martial, saying that it was entirely by the for¬ 
mer’s representations that these were induced to go. Their ( 
sentence was accordingly commuted to flogging, the death 
punishment being reserved for their leaders. 

The visitor to the well-known old*Georgian watering- 
place, who may care to rambJje to the neighbouring village 
under the hills, and examine the register of burials, will 
there find two entries in these words:— 

* Matth : Tina (Corpl .) in His 'Majesty’s Regmt. of Yoik Hussars, 
and Shot for Desertion, was Butied June 30th, 1801, aged 22 years. 
Born in the town of Sarrbruk, Germany. 

' Christoph Bless, belonging to His Majesty’s Regmt of York 
Hussars, who was Shot for Desertion, was Buried June 30th, 1801, aged 
22 years. Born at Lothaargen, Alsatia ‘ 

Their graves were dug at 'the back of the little church, 
near the wall. There is no memorial to mark the spot, 
but Phyllis pointed it out to me. While she lived she used 
to keep their mounds neat; bpt now they are overgrown 
with nettles, and sunk nearly flat. The older villagers, 
however, who know of the episode from their parents, 
still recollect the place where the soldiers lie. Phyllis lies 
near. * 

October* iSbg. 
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A LORN MILKMAID 


It was an eighty-cow dairy, and the troop of'milkers, 
^regular and supernumerary, were all at work; for, though 
the time of year was as yet but early April, the feed lay 
entirely* in water-meadows, and the cows were ' in full 
pail.' The hour Vas about six in the evening, and three- 
fourths. of the large, red, rectangular animals having been 
finished off, there was opportunity for a little conversation. 

* He do bring home his bride jto-morrow, I hear. They've 
come as far as Anglebury to-day/ 

The voice seemed to proceed from the belly of the cow 
called Cherry, but the speaker was a milking-woman, whose 
face was buried in the flank of that motionless beast. 

‘ Hav' anybody seen her ? ’ said another. 

There was a negative response from the first. ' Though 
they say she's a rosy-cheeked, tisty-tosty little body 
enough,' she added; and as the milkmaid spoke she turned 
her face so that she could glance past her cow's tail to the 
other side of the barton, where a thin, fading woman of 
thirty milked somewhat apart from the rest, 

' Years younger than he, tney say/ continued the second, 
v with also a glance of jeflectiveness in the same direction. 

' How old do you call him, then ? ' 

'Thirty or so.' 

' Afore like forty/ broke in an old milkman near, in a 
long white pinafore or * wroppe// and with the brim of 
his b$t tied down, so that he looked like a woman. * 'A 
was fern before our Great Weir was builded, and I hadn't 
mart's wages when I laved water there.' 

^'Thjs discussion waxed so warm that the purr of the milk- 
sfreajns became Jerky, till a voice from another cow's* belly 
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cried with authority, ' Now then, whqt the Turk do it 
matter to us about Fanner Lodge’s age, or Farmer Lodge’s * 
new mis’ess ? I $hall have to pay mm nine pound a year 
for the rent of every one of these milchers, whatever his 
age or hers. Get on with your work, or 'twill be dark 
afore we have done. The evening is pinking in ajfeady/ 
This speaker was the dairyman himself, by whom the milk¬ 
maids and men were employed. 

Nothing more was said publicly about Farmer Lodge’s 
wedding, but the first woman murmured under her cow 
to her next neighbour, * ’Tis hard for she,' signifying the 
thin worn milkmaid aforesaid 

’0 no,' said the second ‘ He ha’n’t spoke to Rhoda 
Brook for years.’ 

When the milking was done they washed their pails and 
hung them on a many-forked stand made as usual of the 
peeled limb of an oak-tree, set upright in the earth, and 
resembling a colossal antlered horn. The majority then 
dispersed in various directions homeward. The thin 
woman who had not spoken was joined by a boy of twelve 
or thereabout, and the twain went away up the field also. 

Their course lay apart from that of the others, to a 
lonely spot high above the water-meads, and not far from 
the border of Egdon Heath, whose dark countenance was 
visible in the distance as they drew nigh to their home. 

* They’ve just been saying down in barton that your 
father brings his young wife home from Anglebury to-mor¬ 
row,’ the woman observed. ‘ I shall want to send you 
for a few things to market, and you'll be pretty sure to 
meet ’em.' 

‘ Yes, mother,’ said the boy ‘ Is ( father married then ? * 

* Yes . . . You can give her a look, and tell me what * 
she’s like, if you do see her.’ 

'Yes, mother.’ 

* If she’s dark or fair, and if she’s tall—as tall as I. And # 
if she seems like a woman who has ever worked for a living)* 
or one that has been always well off, and has never done 
anything, and shows mafks of the lady on her, as I expect 
she do.’ 

'Y«s.’ 
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They crept up the hill in the twilight and entered the 
cottage. It was tmilt of mud-walls, the surface of wtyich 
had been washed by many rains into channels and depres¬ 
sions that left none of the original flat flee visible; while 
here and th£re in' the thatch above a rafter showed like a 
bone protruding through the skin. 

She Was kneeling down in the chimney-corner, before 
two pieces of turf laid together with the heather inwards, 
blowing at the red-hot ashes with her breath till the turves 
flamed. The radiance lit her pale cheek, and made her 
dark eyes, that had once been handsome, seem handsome 
anew. 'Yes/ she resumed,/see if she is dark or fair, 
and if you can, notice if her hands be white; if not, see 
if they look as though she had ever done housework, *or 
are milker’s hands like mine.' 

The boy again promised, inattentively this time, his 
mother not observing that he yas cutting a notch with 

his pocket-knife in the befcch-backed chair, 

» 

THE \OUNG WIFE 
IX 

The road from Anglebury to Holmstoke is in general level; 
but there is one place where a sharp ascent breaks its mono¬ 
tony. Farmers homeward-bound from the former market- 
town, who trot all the rest of the way, walk their horses 
up this short incline. 9 

The next evening while the sun was yet bright a hand¬ 
some new gig, with a lemon-coloured body and red wheels, 
was spinning westward along the level highway at the 
heels of a powerful mare. The driver was a yeoman in 
the prime of life, cleftnly shaven like an actor, his face 
being toned to that bluish-vermilion hue which so often 
graces a thriving fanner’s features when returning home 
after successful dealings in the town. Beside him sat a 
ytoman, many years his junior—almost, indeed, a girl 
Her lace too was fresh in colour, but it was of a totally 
different quality—soft and evanescent, like the light under 
a heap of rose-petals. 

Few people, travelled this way, for it was not a main 
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road, and the long white riband of gravel that stretched 
before them was empty, save of one sfnall scarce-moving 
speck, which presently resolved itself into the figure of a 
boy, who was creeping on at a snail’s pace, and continually 
looking behind him—the heavy bundle he carried being 
some excuse for, if not the reason of, his *dilatoriness. 
When the bouncing gig-party slowed at the bottom' of 
the incline above mentioned, the pedestrian was only a 
few yards in front* Supporting the large bundle by put¬ 
ting one hand on his hip, he turned and looked straight 
at the farmer’s wife as though he would read her through 
and through, pacing along abreast of the horse. 

The low sun was full in her face, rendering every feature, 
shade, and contour distinct, from the curve of her little 
nostril to the colour of her eyes. The farmer, though he 
seemed annoyed at the boy’s persistent presence, did not 
order him to get out of the way, and thus the lad preceded 
them, his hard gaze never leading her, till they reached 
the top of the ascent, when the farmer trotted on with 
relief in his lineaments—having taken no outward notice 
of the boy whatever. 

‘ How that poor lad stared at me I' said the young 
wife. 

' Yes, dear; I saw that he did.' 

‘ He is one of the village, I suppose ? * 

* One of the neighbourhood. I think he lives with his 
mother a mile or two off.! 

‘ He knows who we are, no doubt ? ’ 

* 0 yes. You must expect to be stared at just at first, 
my pretty Gertrude.' 

' I do,—though I think the poor boy may have looked 
at us in the hope we might relieve him of his heavy load, * 
rather than from curiosity.' , 

' O no,' said her husband off-handedly. ‘ These country^ 
lads will carry a hundredweight once they get it on-theft 
backs; besides, hfs pack had more size "than weight In it>^ 
How, then, another mile and I shall be able to show y&tg 
our house in the distance—if it is not too dark before we 
get there. 1 The wheels spun round, and particles flew 
man their periphery as before, till a white house of ample* 
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dimensions, reveale^ itself, with firm-buildings and ricks 
at the back. *, 

Meanwhile the boy had quickened his Dace, and turning 
up a by-lane some mile and half short 01 the white farm¬ 
stead, ascended towards the leaner pastures, and so on to 
the cottage of his mother. 

She had reached home after her day's milking at .the 
outlying dairy, and was washing cabbage at the doorway 
in the declining light. * Hold up the net a moment/ she. 
said, without preface, as the boy came up. 

He flung down his bundle, held the edge of the cabbage- 
net, and as she filled its meshes with the dripping leaves 
she went on, * Well, did you see her ?' 

4 Yes ; quite plain/ 

' Is she ladylike ? ' 

‘ Yes; and more. A lady complete.' 

‘ Is she young ?' # . 

* Well, she’s growed up, and her ways be quite a woman’s/ 

* Of course. What colour is her hair and face ? ' 

‘ Her hair is lightish, apd her face as comely as a live 
doll's/ 

* Her eyes, then, are not dark like mine ? ’ 

‘ No—of a bluish turn, and her mouth is very nice and 
red, and when she smiles, her teeth show white.’ 

' Is she tall ? ’ said the woman sharply. 

* I couldn’t see. She was sitting down/ 

‘ Then do you go to Holmstoke church to-morrow morn¬ 
ing : she’s sure to be (here. Go .early and notice her 
walking in, and come home and tell me if she’s, taller 
than 1/ * 

‘ Very well, mother* But why don’t you go and see for 
yourself ? ’ 

' I go to s$e her ! I wouldn't look up at her if she were 
to pass my window this instant. She was yith Mr. Lodge, 
of course. What did he say or *do ? ’ 

* Just the same as usual/ 

' Took no notice of you ? ’ 

* None/ 

Next day $te mother put a clean shirt on the boy, and 
started him off for Holmstoke church. He reached the 
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ancient little pile when* the door was Just being opened 
and he was the first to enter. Taking his seat by the 
font, he watched t all the parishioners file in. The well-to- 
do Farmer Lodge came nearly last, and his young wife, 
who accompanied him, walked up the aisle with the shy¬ 
ness natural to a modest woman who had appeared thus 
for , + he first time. As all other eyes were fixed upon her, 
the youth’s stare was not noticed now. 

- When he reached home his mother said, ‘ Well ? ’ before 
he had entered the room. 

* She is not tall. She is rather short,’ he replied. 

' Ah !' said his mother, with -satisfaction. 

'But she’s very prett)—very. In fact, she’s lovely.’ 
The youthful freshness of t T, e yeomap's wife held evidently 
made an impiession even or the somewhht hard nature of 
the boy. 

'That’s all I w a nt to,hear,| said his mother quickly. 
' Now, spread the tablecloth. The hare you wired is very 
tender; but mind that nobody catches you.—You've 
never told me what sort of haqds she had.’ 

' I have never seen ’em. She never took off her gloves.' 

‘ What did she wear this morning ? ’ 

‘ A white bonnet and a silver-coloured gownd. It 
whewed and whistled so loud when it rubbed against the 
pews that the lady coloured up more than ever for very 
shame at the noise, and pulled it in to keep it from touch¬ 
ing ; but when she* pushed into her seat, it whewed more 
than ever. Mr. Lodgf, he seemed pleased, and his waist¬ 
coat stuck out, and his great golden seals hung like « lord's ; 
but she seemed to wish her ndisy gownd any when' but on 
her.’ < 

' Not she I However, that will do now.’ 

These descriptions of the newly-manied couple were 
continued from, time to time by the boy at his mother’s 
request, after any chance“encounter he had had with them* 
But Rhoda Brook, though she might easily have seen 
young Mrs. Lodge for herself by walking a couple of miles, 
would never attempt an excursion towards the quarter 
where the farmhouse lay. Neither did she, at the daily 
milking in the dairyman’s yard on Lodge’s outlying second 
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farm, ever speak ©n the subject ^of the recent marriage. 
The dairyman, whb rented the cows of Lodge, and knew 
perfectly the tall milkipaid's history, with manly kindliness 
always kept the gossip in the cow-bartan from annoying 
Rhoda. But the atmosphere thereabout was full of the 
subject during the first days of Mrs. Lodge’s arrival, and 
from her boy's description and the casual words of the 
other milkers, Rhoda Brook could raise a mental imaffe of 
the unconscious Mrs. Lodge that was realistic as a photo¬ 
graph. 


’ A. VISjTON 

III 

* 

One night, two # or three weeks after the bridal return, 
when the boy was gone to bed, Rhoda sat a long time 
over the turf ashes that she had raked out in front of her 
to extinguish them. She* contemplated so intently the 
new wife, as presented to her in her mind’s eye over the 
embers, that she forgot the lapse of time. At last, wearied 
with her day’s work, she*too retired. 

But the figure which had occupied her so much during 
this and the previous days was not to be banished at night. 
For the first time Gertrude Lodge visited the supplanted 
woman in her dreams. Rhoda Brook dreamed --since her 
assertion that she really saw, before falling asleep, was not 
to be believed—that the young wife, in the pale silk dress 
and white bonnet, but with features shockingly distorted, 
and wrinkled as by age, was sitting*upon her chest as she 
lay. The pressure of Mrs. Lodge's person grew heavier; 
the blue eyes peered cruelly into her face, and then the 
figure thrust forward fits left hand mockingly, so as to 
make the wedding-ring it wore glitter in Rhoda’s eyes. 
Maddened mentally, and nearly suffocated by pressure, 
the sleeper struggled; the incujms, still*regarding her, 
withdrew to the foot of the bed, only, however, to come 
forward by degrees, resume her scat, and flash her left 
hand as before. 

Gasping for breath, Rhoda, in a last desperate effort, 
swung out her right hand, seized the confronting spectre 
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by its obtrusive left arm, and whirled §t backward to the 
floor, starting up herself as she did so%ith a low cry. 

* 0 , merciful heaven I' she cried fc sitting on the edge of 
the bed in a cold sweat, ' that was not a dream—she was 
‘here!' 

She could feel her antagonist's arm within her grasp even 
now—the very flesh and bone of it, as it seemed. She 
looked on the floor whither she had whirled the spectre, 
but there was nothing to be seen. 

Rhoda Brook slept no more that night, and when she 
Vent milking at the next dawn they noticed how pale and 
haggard she looked. The milk that she drew- quivered 
into the pail; her hand had not calmed even yet, and still 
retained the feel of the arm. She came home to breakfast 
as wearily as if it had beci supper-ti me v 

' What was that noise in your chimmer, mother, last 
night ? ’ said her son. ‘ You fell off the bed, surely ? ' 

‘ Did you hear anything fall? At what time ?' 4 

4 Just when the clock struck two.' 

She could not explain, and when the meal was done 
went silently about her household work, the boy assisting 
her, for he hated going afield on the farms, and she indulged 
his reluctance. Between eleven and twelve the garden- 
gate clicked, and she lifted her eyes to the window. At the 
bottom of the garden, within the gate, stood the woman' 
of her vision. Rhoda seemed transfixed. 

* Ah, she said she would come I' exclaimed the boy, also 
observing her. " 

' Said so—when ? *lIow does she know us ? ’ 

* I have seen and spoken to, her. I talked to her yester¬ 
day.' 

4 1 told you/ said the mother, flushing indignantly, ‘ never 
to speak to anybody in that house, or gonear the place.' 

* I did not speak to her till she spoke* to me. And I 
did not go near the place. I met her in the road.’ 

* What did you tell her ? ' 

4 Nothing. She said, “ Are you the poor boy who had 
to bring the heavy load from market ? " And she looked 
at my boots, and said they would not keep my feet dry if 
it came on wet, because they were so cracked. I told her 
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I lived with my njother, and we had enough to do to keep 
ourselves, and that’s how it was ; and she said then, ‘'•I’ll 
come and bring you some better boots, ancj see your mother.” 
She gives away things to other folks in the meads besides 
us.' 

Mrs. Lodge was by this time close to the door -not in 
her silk, as Rhoda had dreamt of in the bed-chamber^ but 
in a morning hat, and gown of common light material, 
which became her better than silk. On her arm she carried 
a basket. 

The impression remaining from the night’s experience 
was still strong. Brook *had almost expected to see the 
wrinkles, the scorn, and the cruelty on her visitor’s face. 
She wqjild have escaped an interview had escape been 
possible. There Vas, however, no backdoor to the cottage, 
and in an instant the boy had lifted the latch to Mrs. 
Lodge's gentle knock. t • # 

‘ I see I have gome to the right house/ said she, glancing 
at the lad, and smiling. ‘ But I was not sure till you opened 
the door.’ , 

The figure and action were those of the phantom; but 
her voice was so indescribably sweet, her glance so winning, 
her smile so tender, so unlike that of Rhoda's midnight 
visitant, that the latter could hardly believe the evidence 
of her senses. She was truly glad that she had not hidden 
away in sheer aversion, as she had been inclined to do. 
In her basket Mrs. Lodge brought tht pair of boots that 
she had promised to the boy, and pthcr useful articles. 

At these proofs of a kindly feeling towards her and hers 
Rhoda’s heart reproached ner bitterly. This innocent 
young thing should have her blessing and not her curse. 
When she left them a fight seemed gone from the dwelling. 
Two days later she came again to know if the boots fitted, 
and less than a fortnight after that paid*Rhoda another 
call. On this occasion the boy \vas absent. 

' I walk a good deal,' said Mrs. Lodge, ‘ and your house 
is the nearest outside our own parish. I hope you are well. 
You don’t look quite well.’ 

Rhoda said she was well enough, and, indeed, though 
^the paler of the two, there was more of the strength that 
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endures in her well-defined features ancj large frame than 
in the soft-cheeked young woman before her. The con¬ 
versation became $uite confidential as regarded their powers 
and weaknesses; and when Mrs. Lodge was leaving, Rhoda 
said, ‘ I hope you will find tliis air agree with you, ma'am, 
and not suffer fiom the damp of the water-meads.' 

Tfce younger one replied that there was not much doubt 
of it, her general health being usually good. ‘ Though, 
now you remind me,’ she added, ‘ I have one little ailment 
which puzzles me. It is nothing serious, but I cannot 
make it out.’ 

She uncovered hei left hand and arm, and their outline 
confronted Rhoda's gaze as the exact original 0/ the limb 
she had beheld and seized in her drepn. Upon the pink 
round surface of the arm w« re faint marks of an unhealthy 
colour, as if produced by a rough grasp. Rhoda’s eyes 
became riveted o,n the discolorations; she fancied that 
she discerned in them the shape of her own four fingers. 

' How did it happen ? ' she said mechanically 

' I cannot tell,’ replied Mrs. J-odge, shaking her head. 

* One night when I was sound asleep, dreaming I was away 
in some strange place, a pain suddenly shot into my arm 
there, and was so keen as to awaken me. I must have 
struck it in the daytime, I suppose, though I don’t remem¬ 
ber doing so.' She added, laughing, ‘ I tell my dear hus¬ 
band that it looks just as if he had flown into a rage and 
struck me there. 6, I daresay it will soon disappear.’ 

‘ Ha, ha ! Yes. ... On what night did it come ? ’ 

Mrs. Lodge considered, and said it would Lo a fortnight 
ago on the morrow. ‘ When I ciwoke I could not remember 
where I was,’ she added,' till the clocjpti iking two reminded 
me.' 

She had named the night and the hour of Rhoda's spec¬ 
tral encounter, .jand Brook felt like a guilty thing. The 
artless disclosure startled her ; she did not reason on the 
freaks of coincidence, and all the scenery of that ghastly 
night returhed with double vividness to her mind. 

' 0, can it be,' she said to herself, when her visitor had 
departed, ‘ that I exercise a malignant power over people 
against my own will ?' She knew that she had been slily^ 
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called a witch sin<£ her fall; but never having understood 
* why that particular stigma had been attached to he$, it 
had passed disregarded. Could this be the explanation, 
and had such things as this ever happened befoxe ? 

A SUGGESTION 
IV 

The summer drew on, and Rhoda Brook almost dreaded 
to meet Mr$. Lodge again, notwithstanding that her feeling 
for the young wife amounted wellnigh to affection. Some¬ 
thing in her own individuality seemed to convict Rhoda of 
crime. Yet a fatality sometimes would direct the steps *of 
the latter to the outskiits of Holmstokc whenever she left 
her house for any otner purpose than her daily work, and 
hence it happened that their next encounter was out of 
doors. Rhoda could not avoid# the subject which had so 
mystified her, and after the first few words she stammered, 

* I hope your—arm is well again, ma'am ? ' She had per¬ 
ceived with consternation^ that Gertrude Lodge carried her 
left arm stiffly. 

‘ No; it is not quite well. Indeed, it is no better at 
all; it is rather worse. It pains me dreadlully sometimes.’ 

' Perhaps you had better go to a doctor, ma'am ’ 

She replied that she had already seen a doctor. Her 
husband had insisted upon her going to one. But the 
surgeon had not seemed to understand the afflicted limb 
at all; he had told her to bathe i{ in hot water, and she 
had bathed it, but the treatment had done no good. 

* Will you let me see it i * said the milkwoman. 

Mrs. Lodge pushed pp her sleeve and disclosed the place, 
which was a few inches above the wi ist. As soon as Rhoda ,, 
Brook saw it, she could hardly pivserve her composure. 
There was nothing of the nature of a wound, but the arm 
at that point had a shrivelled lcok, and tne outline of the 
four fingers appeared more distinct than at the former 
time. Moreover, she fancied that they were imprinted in 
precisely the relative position of her clutch upon the arm 
in the trance: the first finger towards Gertrude's wrist, 
and the fourth towards her elbow. 
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What the impress resembled seemed t f? have struck Ger¬ 
trude lierself since their last meeting. * It looks almost 
like finger-marks,' she said; adding with a faint laugh, 
* My husband says it is as if some witch, or the devil 
himself, had taken hold of me there, and blasted the 
flesh.' 

Rfroda shivered. 'That's fancy,' she said hurriedly. 
' I wouldn’t mind it, if I were you.' 

/ I shouldn't so much mind it,’ said the younger, with 
hesitation, ‘ if—if I hadn’t a notion that it makes my hus¬ 
band—dislike me—no, love me less. Men think so much 
of personal appearance.' 

*' Some do—he for one.' 

' Yes; and he was very proud of niine, at first.' 

' Keep your arm covered from his sight.' 

' Ah—he knows the disfigurement is there ! ’ She tried 
to hide the tears that filled her eyes. 

' Well, ma'am, I earnestly hope it will go away 
soon.' 

And so the milkwoman’s mind was chained anew to fhe 
subject by a horrid sort of spell as she returned home. 
The sense of having been guilty of an act of malignity 
increased, affect as she might to ridicule her superstition. 
In her secret heart Rhoda did not altogether object to a 
slight diminution of her successor's beauty, by whatever 
means it had come about; but she did not wish to inflict 
upon her physical pain. For though this pretty young 
woman had rendered impossible qny reparation which 
Lodge might have made Rhoda for his past conduct, every¬ 
thing like resentment at the unconscious usurpation had 
quite passed away from the elder’s mind. 

If the sweet and kindly Gertrude Lodge only knew of 
the dream-scene in the bed-chamber, what would she 
think ? Not to r inform her of it seemed treachery in the 
presence of her friendliness ; but tell she could hot of her 
own accord—neither could she devise a remedy. 

She mused upon the matter the greater part of the 
night, and the next day, after the morning milking, set 
out to obtain another glimpse of Gertrude Lodge if she 
could, being held to her by a gruesome fascination. By 
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watching the houte from a distance the milkmaid was 
* presently able to discern the farmer’s wife in a ride she Was 
taking alone—probabfy to join her husband in some dis¬ 
tant field. Mrs. Lodge perceived her, and cantered in her 
direction. 

‘ Good morning, Rhoda I * Gertrude said, when she had 
come up* ' I was going to call.’ • 

Rhoda noticed that Mrs. Lodge held the reins with some 
difficulty. 

* I hope—the bad arm,’ said Rhoda. 

* They tell me there is possibly one way by which I 
might be able to find out the cause, and so perhaps the 
cure, of it,' replied the other anxiously. ‘ It is by going 
to some clever man ®ver in Egdon Heath. They did not 
know if he was still alive—and I cannot remember his 
name at this moment; but they sa'id that you knew more 
of his movements than anybody* else hereabout, and could 
tell me if he were still to be consulted. Dear me—what 
wa£ his name ? But you know.' 

1 Not Conjuror Trendle «? ’ said her thin companion, turn¬ 
ing pale. 

‘ Trendle—yes. is he alive ? ’ 

' I believe so,' said Rhoda, with reluctance. 

* Why do you call him conjuror ? ' 

* ‘ Well—they say—they used to say he was a—he had 
powers other folks have not.’ 

‘ O, how could my people be so superstitious as to recom¬ 
mend a man of that sort! I thought they meant some 
medical man. I shall think no more of him.’ 

Rhoda looked relieved, and Mrs. Lodge rode on. The 
milkwoman had inwardly seen, from the moment she heard 
of her having been mentioned as a reference for this man, 
that there must exist a sarcastic feeling among the work¬ 
folk that A sorceress would know the whereabouts of the 
exorcist. They suspected her, \hen. A short time ago 
this would have given no concern to a woman of her com¬ 
mon sense. But she had a haunting reason to be super¬ 
stitious now; and she had been seized with sudden dread 
that this Conjuror Trendle might name her as the malig¬ 
nant influence which was blasting the fair person of Ger- 
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trade and so lead her friend to hate hir for ever, and to 
treat her as some fiend in human shape. 

But all was not over. Two days after, a shadow intruded 
into the window-pattern thrown on Rhoda Brook's floor 
by the afternoon sun. The woman opened the door at 
once, almost breathlessly. 

‘ Are you alone ? ' said Gertrude. She seemed to be no 
less harassed and anxious than Brook herself. 

‘ Yes,' srud Rhoda. 

' The place on my arm seems worse, and troubles me !' 
the young farmer's wife went on. ‘ It is so mysterious! 
I do hope it will not be an incurable wound. I have again 
been thinking of what thev said about Conjuror Trcndle. 
I don't leally believe iu sue men, but I should not mind 
just visiting him, from curiosity—though on no account 
must my husband know. Is it far to where he lives ? ’ 

‘ Yes—five miles/ said Rhorla backwardly. * In the 
heart of Egdon.’ 

* Well, I should have to walk Could not you go wjth 
me to show me the way—say tc-morrow afternoon ? ' 

* O, not I; that is-,' the milkwoman murmured, 

with a start of dismay. Again the dread seized her that 
something to do with her fierce act in the dream might 
be revealed, and her character m the eyes of the most 
useful friend she had ever had be rained irretrievably. * 

Mrs. Lodge urged, and Rhoda finally assented, though 
with much misgiving. Sad as the journey would be to 
her, she could not conscientiously stand in ihe way of a 
possible remedy for her patron'p strange affliction. It was 
agreed that, to escape suspicion of their mystic utent, 
they should meet at the edge of tto heath at the comer 
of a plantation which was visible from the spot where they 
now stood. 

« 

i 

CONJUROR TRENDLE 
V 

By the next afternoon Rhoda would have done anything 
to escape this inquiry. But she had promised to go. 
Moreover, there was a horrid fascination at times in becom- 
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ing instrumental in throwing such possible light on h%t 
’ own character as would reveal her to be something greater 
in the occult world than*she had ever herself suspected. 

She started just before the time of day mentioned between 
them, and half-an-hour’s brisk walking brought her to the 
south-eastern extension of the Egdon tract of country, 
where the fir plantation was. A slight figure, cloaked 
and veiled, was already there. Rhoda recognized, almost 
with a shudder, that Mrs. Lodge bore her left arm in a 
sling. 

They hardly spoke to each other, and immediately set 
out on their climb into the interior of this solemn country, 
which stood high above the rich alluvial soil they had left, 
half-an-hour before 4 It* was a long walk; thick clouds 
made the atmosphere dark, though it was as yet only 
early afternoon, and the wind howlecl dismally over the 
slopes of the heath- -not improbably the same heath which 
had witnessed the agony of the Wessex King Ina, presented 
to after-ages as Lear. Gertrude Lodge talked most, Rhoda 
replying with monosyllabic* preoccupation. She had a 
strange dislike to walking on the side of her companion 
where hung the alllicted arm, moving round to the other 
when inadvertently near it. Much heather had been 
brushed by their feet when they descended upon a cart- 
track, beside which stood the house of the man they sought. 

He did not profess his remedial practices openly, or care 
anything about their continuance, his dirtfct interests being 
those of a dealer in furze, turf, ‘ sharp sand,’ and other 
local products. Indeed, he affected not to believe largely 
in his own powers, and when warts that had been shown 
him for cure miraculously disappeared—which it must be 
owned they infallibly did—he would say lightly, ‘ 0, I 
only drink a glass of grog upon 'em at your expense — 
perhaps it's all chance,’ and immediately turn the subject. 

He was at home when they arrived, having in fact seen 
them descending into his valley. He was a grey-bearded 
man, with a reddish face, and he looked singularly at 
Rhoda the first moment he beheld her. Mrs. Lodge told 
him her errand; and then with words of self-disparagement 
He examined her arm. 
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, ‘ Medicine can’t cure it,' he said promptly. ' ’Tis the 
Work of an enemy.’ 

Rhoda shrank into herself, and drew back. 

' An enemy ? Wliat enemy ?' asked Mrs. Lodge. 

He shook his head. ' That’s best known to yourself,’ 
he said. ' If you like, I can show the person to you, though 
I ‘shall not myself know who it is. I can do no more ; and 
don’t wish to do’that.' 

She pressed him; on which he told Rhoda to wait out¬ 
side where she stood, and took Mrs. Lodge into the room. 
It opened immediately from the door*; and, as the latter 
remained ajar, Rhoda Brook* could see the proceedings 
without taking part in tn>'m. He brought a tumbler fiom 
the dresser, nearly filled »t with «wat|r, and fetching an 
egg, prepared it in some private way; after which he 
broke it on the edge of the glass, so that the white went 
in and the yolk remained. As it was getting gloomy, he 
took the glass and its contents to the window, and told 
Gertrude to watch the mixture closely. »Thcy leant over 
the table together, and the milkwoman could see the opaline 
hue of the egg-fluid changing form as it sank in the water, 
but she was not near enough to define the shape that it 
assumed. 

1 Do you catch the likeness of any face or figure as you 
look ? ’ demanded the conjuror of the young woman. 

She murmured a reply, in tones so low as to be inaudible 
to Rhoda, and Continued to gaze intently into the glass. 
Rhoda turned, and‘walked a few steps away. 

When Mrs. Lodge came put, and her face was met by 
the light, it appeared exceedingly pale—as pale a Rhoda’s 
*—against the sad dun shades ctf the upland's garniture., 
Trendle shut the door behind her, and they at once started 
homeward together. But Rhoda perceived that her com¬ 
panion had <juite changed. * * 

* Did he charge much ? * she asked tentatively., 

c 0 no—nothing. He would not take a farthing,’ said 
Gertrude. 

* And what did you see ?' inquired Rhoda. 

* Nothing I—care to speak of.' The constraint in her 

manner was remarkable; her face was so rigid as to wear 

* 4 ^ 
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an oldened aspect, faintly suggestive of the face in Rlioda’s 
bed-cliamber. 

‘ Was it you who first proposed coming heie ? ’ Mrs. 
Lodge suddenly inquired, after a long pause. ‘ How very 
odd, if you did !' 

4 No. But I am not sorry we have come, all tilings con¬ 
sidered/ she replied. For the first time a sense of triumph 
possessed her, and she did not altogether deplore that the 
young thing at her side should learn that tlieir lives had 
been antagonized by other influences than their own. 

The subject was no more alluded to during the long 
and dreary walk home. But in some way or other a story 
was whispered about the many-dairied lowland that winter 
that Mrs. Lodge’s gradryal loss of the use of her left arm 
was owing to her beirtg ‘ overlooked' by Rhoda Brook. The 
latter kept her own counsel about the incubus, but her 
face grew sadder and thinner,; and* in the spring she and 
her boy disappeared fiom the neighbourhood of Holmstoke. 

A SECO-ND* ATTEMPT 
VI 

Half a dozen years passed away, and Mr. and Mrs. Lodge's 
married experience sank into prosincss, and worse. The 
farmer was usually gloomy and silent; the woman whom 
he had wooed for her grace and beauty was contorted and 
disfigured in the left limb; moreover, *he had brought 
him no child, which rendered it likely that he would be 
the last of a family who had occupied that valley for some 
two hundred years. He thought of Rhoda Brook and her 
son; and feared this mi^ht be a judgment fiom heaven 
topon him. 

The once blithe-hearted and enlightened Gertrude was 
^hanging into an irritable, superstitious wqman, whose 
whole time was given to experimenting upon her ailment 
With ev&y quack remedy she came across. She was 
honestly attached to her husband, and was ever secretly 
hoping against hope to win back his heart again by regain¬ 
ing some at least of her personal beauty. Hence it arose 
that her closet was lined with bottles, packets, and oint- 
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ment-pots of every description.—na$ bunches of mystic 
herbs, charms, and books of necromancy, which in her 
schoolgirl time*she would have ridiculed as folly. 

' Damned if you won’t poison yourself with these apothe¬ 
cary messes and witch mixtures some time or other, ’ said 
her husband, when his eye chanced to fall upon the multi¬ 
tudinous array. 

She did not reply, but turned her sad, soft glance upon 
him in such heart-swollen reproach that he looked sorry 
for his words, and’ added, ‘ I only meant it for your good, 
you know, Gertrude.’ 

‘I’ll clear out (he whole lbt, and destroy them,’ said 
she huskily, ‘ and try such remedies no more I ’ 

‘You want somebody lo cheer* you,’ he observed. ‘ I 
once thought of adopting a boy; but he is too old now. 
And he is gone away I don’t know where.’ ’ 

She guessed*to whom he alluded; for Rhoda Brook’s 
story had in the course of years become known to her; 
though not a word had ever passed between her husband 
and herself on the subject. Neither had she ever spoken 
to him of her visit to Conjuror Trendle, and of what was 
revealed to her, or she thought was revealed to her, by 
that solitary heatlimdn. 

She was now five-and-twenty; but she seemed older. 

‘ Six years of marriage, and only a few months of love,’ 
she sometimes whispered to herself. And then she thought 
of the apparent «cause, and said, with a tragic glance at 
her withering limb, ' If I could only again be as I was 
when he first saw me! ’ 

She obediently destroyed her nostrums and charms; 
but there remained a hankering Wish to try something 
else—some other sort of cure altogether. She had neve? 
revisited Trendle since she had been conducted to the 
house of the* solitary by Rhoda against her will; but 
now suddenly occurred to Gertrude that she would, in a, 
last desperate effort at deliverance from this seeming ettfse, 
again seek out the man, if he yet lived. He was entitled 
to a certain credence, for the indistinct form he had raised 
in the glass had undoubtedly resembled the only wbman 
in the world who—as she now knew, though not then— 1 
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could have a reasor| for bearing her ill-will. The visit 
. should be paid. • 

This time she went alone, though she nearly got lost 
on the heath, and roamed a considerable distance out of 
her way. Trendle’s house was reached at last, however; 
he was not indoors, and instead of waiting at the cottage, 
she went to where his bent figure was pointed out to her 
at work a long way off. Trendle remembered her, and 
laying down the handful of furze-roots which he was gather¬ 
ing and throwing into a heap, he offered to accompany 
her in her homeward direction, as the distance was con¬ 
siderable and the days were short. So they walked to¬ 
gether, his head bowed nearly to the earth, and his form 
of a colou/ with it. 

‘ You can send away* warts and other excrescences, I 
know/ she said ; ‘ why can’t you send away this ? ’ And 
the arm was uncovered. 

‘ You think too much of hiy powers 1 ’* said Trendle ; 

* and I am old and weak now, too. No, no ; it is too much 
for me to attempt in my own person. What have ye 
tried?' 

She named to him some of the hundred medicaments 
and counterspells which she had adopted from time to 
time. He shook his head. 

‘ Some were good enough/ he said approvingly ; ‘ but 
not many of them for such as this. Ibis is of the nature 
of a blight, not of the nature of a wound^ and if you ever 
do throw it off, it will be all at once.' 

‘ If I only could I' 

' There is only one chance of doing it known to me. It 
has never failed in kindred afflictions—that I can declare. 
But it is hard to carry dtat, and especially for a woman.' 

' Tell me I' said she. 

# You must touch with the limb the neck of a man who's 

been hanged/ * * 

She started a little at the image he had raised. 

* Before he's cold—just after he's cut down,' continued 
the conjuror impassively. 

‘ How can that do good ? ' 

‘ It will turn the blood and change the constitution. 
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But, as I say, to do it is hard. Ycfi must go to the jail 
Jvhen there's a hanging, and wait for him when he's brought • 
off the gallowg. Lots have done it, though perhaps not 
such pretty women as you. I used to send dozens for 
skin complaints. But that was in former times. The last 
X sent was in ’13—near twelve years ago.’ 

* He had no more to tell her, and, when he had put 
her into a straight track homeward, turned and left her, 
refusing all money as at first. 

A RIDE 
VII 

The communication sank deep intp Gertrude’s rpind. Her 
nature was rather a timid o le; and probably of all remedies 
that the white wizaid could have suggested there was not 
one which wo^ld have .filled her with so much aversion as 
this, not to speak of the immense obstacles in the way of 
its adoption. 

Casterbridge, the county-tpwn, was a dozen or fifteen 
miles off; and though in those days, when men were executed 
for horse-stealing, arson, and burglary, an assize seldom 
passed without a hanging, it was not likely that she could 
get access to the body of the criminal unaided. And the 
fear of her husband’s anger made her reluctant to breathe 
a word of Trendle’s suggestion to him or to anybody about 
him. * 

She did nothing |or months, and patiently bore her dis¬ 
figurement as before. But her woman's nature, craving 
for renewed love, through the medium of renewed beauty 
(she was but twenty-five), was ever stimulating her to try 
what, at any rate, could hardly ao her any harm* ‘ What 
came by a spell will go by a spell surely,' she would say. 
Whenever hgr imagination pictured the act she shrank in 
terror from the possibility of it; then the words of the 
conjuror, * It will turn your blood/ were seen to be capable 
of a scientific no less than a ghastly interpretation; the 
mastering desire returned, and urged her on again. 

There was at this time but one county paper, andlthat 
her husband only occasionally borrowed. Bufc old-fash-' 
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ioned days had old-fiashioned means, and news was exten¬ 
sively conveyed by m>rd of mouth from market jjto market, 
or from fair to fair, so tl^at, whenever such an event as ah 
execution was about to take place, few within a radius of 
twenty miles were ignorant of the coming sight; and, so far 
as Holmstoke was concerned, some enthusiasts had been 
known to walk all the way to Casterbridge and back 111 
one day, solely to witness the spectacle. The next assizfes 
were in March; and when Gertrude Lodge heard that they 
had been held, she inquired stealthily at the inn as to the 
result, as soon as she could find opportunity. 

She was, however, too late. The time at which the 
sentences were to be carried out had arrived, and to make 
the journey and obtain admission at such short notice , 
required eft least hqi husband's assistance. She dared not 
tell him, for she had found by delicate experiment that 
these smouldering village beliefs made him furious if men¬ 
tioned, partly because he half entertained them himself. 
It was therefore necessary to wait lor another opportunit) . 

Her determination received a fillip from learning that 
two epileptic children had attended from this very village 
of Holmstoke many years before with beneficial results, 
though the experiment had been strongly condemned by, 
the neighbouring clergy. April, May, June passed, and 
it is no overstatement to say that by the end of the last- 
named month Gertrude wellnigh longed for the death of a 
fellow-creature. Instead of her formal prayers each night, 
her unconscious prayer was, * 0 Lord, hang some guilty 
or innocent person soon !' • 

This time she made earlier inquiries, and was altogether 
more systematic in her proceedings. Moreover, the season 
was summer, between &ie haymaking and the harvest, 
and in the leisure thus afforded him her iiusband had been 
holiday-taking away from home. 

The assizes were in July, and she went ft> the inn as 
before. There was to be one execution—only one—for 
arson. 

Her greatest problem was not how to get to Caster- 
bridge, but what means she should adopt for obtaining 
.admission to the jail. Though access for such purposes 
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had formerly never been denied, the custom had fallen 
into desuetude; and in contemplating her possible diffi¬ 
culties, she was again almost driven to fall back upon her 
husband. But? on sounding him about the assizes, he was 
so uncommunicative, so more than usually cold, that she did 
not proceed, and decided that whatever she did she would 
do alone. 

'Fortune, obdurate hitherto, showed her unexpected 
favour. On the Thursday before the Saturday fixed for 
the execution, Lodge remarked to her that he was going 
away from home for another day or two on business at a 
fair, and that he was sorry he could not take her with him. 

She exhibited on this occasion so much readiness to 
stay at home that he looked at her in surprise. Time 
had been when she would have 'shown deep disappoint¬ 
ment at the loss of such a jaunt. However, he lapsed 
into his usual taciturnity, and on the day named left 
Holmstoke. 

It was now her turn. She at first had thought of driv¬ 
ing, but on reflection held that driving would not do, since 
it would necessitate her keeping to the turnpike-road, and 
so increase by tenfold the risk of her ghastly errand being 
.found out. She decided to ride, and avoid the beaten 
track, notwithstanding that in her husband s stables 
there was no animal just at present which by any stretch 
of imagination could be considered a lady’s mount, in 
spite of his promise before mairiage to always keep a mare 
for her. He had, however, many cart-horses, fine ones of 
their kind; and among the rest was a serviceable creature, 
an equine Amazon, with a back as broad as a sofa, on which 
Gertrude had occasionally taken an firing whtu unwell. 
This horse she chose. » 

On Friday afternoon one of the men brought it round. 
She was dressed, and before going down looked at her 
shrivelled arin. ' Ah J,* she said to it, ' if it had not been 
for you this terrible ordeal would have been saved me 1 * 

When strapping up the bundle in which she carried a 
few articles of clothing, she took occasion to say to the 
servant, * I take these in case I should not get back to¬ 
night from the person I am going to visit. Don't be alarmed.* 
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if I am not in by tAi, and close up the house as usual. 
• I shall be at home to-morrow for certain.’ She meant 
then to tell her husband privately; the deed accomplished 
was not like the deed projected. He would almost certainly 
forgive her. 

And then the pretty palpitating Gertrude Lodge went 
from her husband's homestead; but though her goal was 
Casterbridge she did not take the direct route thither 
through Sticklejford. Her cunning course at first was in 
precisely the opposite direction. As soon as she was out 
of sight, however, she turned to the left, by a road which 
led into Egdon, and on entering the heath wheeled round, 
and set out in the true course, due westerly. A more 
private way down the,county could not be imagined; 
and as to direction, Ihe had merely to keep her horse's head 
to a point a lit fie to the right of the sun* She knew that she 
would light upon a furze-cut Jter or cottager of some sort 
from time to time, from whom she knight correct her bearing. 

Though the date was comparatively recent, Egdon 
was much less fragmentary in character than now. The 
attempts—successful and otherwise—at cultivation on 
the lower slopes, which intrude and break up the original 
heath into small detached heaths, had not been carried 
far; Enclosure Acts had not taken effect, and the banks 
and fences which now exclude the cattle of those villagers 
who formerly enjoyed rights of commonage thereon, and 
the carts of those who had turbary privileges which kept 
them in bring all the year round, were, not erected. Ger¬ 
trude, therefore, rode along with no other obstacles than 
the prickly furze-bushes, the mats of heather, the white 
water-courses, and the natural steeps and declivities of the 
ground. 

Her horse was sure, if heavy-footed and slow, and though 
a draught animal, was easy-paced; had it bean otheiwise, 
v she was not a woman who could hav£ ventured to ride over 
1 such a bit of country with a half-dead arm. It was there¬ 
fore nearly eigjit o’clock when she drew rein to breath© 
her bearer on the last outlying high point of heath-land 
•^towards Casterbridge, previous to leaving Egdon for the 
cultivated valleys. 
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She halted before a pool called Rufiiy-pond, flanked by, 
the ends of two hedges; a railing ran through the centre 
of the pond, dividing it in half. 'Over the railing she saw 
the low green country; over the green trees the roofs of 
the town ; over the roofs a white flat fasade, denoting the 
entrance to the county jail. On the loof of this front 
specks were moving about; they seemed to be workmen 
erecting something. Her flesh crept. She descended 
slowly, and was soon amid com-fields and pastures. In 
another half-hour, when it was almost "dusk, Gertrude 
reached the White Hart, the first inn of the town on that 
side 

Little surprise was excited by her arrival, farmers' 
wives rode on horseback then mpre than they, do now; 
though, for that matter, Mrs. Lodge** was not imagined 
to be a wife at all; the innkeeper supposed her some 
harum-skarum, young woman who had come to attend 
' hang-fair' next day. Neither her husband nor her¬ 
self ever dealt in Casterbndge market, so that she was 
unknown. While dismounting she beheld a crowd of boys 
standing at the door of a harness-makej’s shop just above 
the inn, looking inside it with deep interest. 

‘ What is going on there ? ' she asked of the ostler. 

' Making the rope for to-morrow.' 

She throbbed responsively, and contracted her arm. 

' 'Tis sold by the inch afterwards,’ the man continued. 

' I could get you a bit, miss, for nothing, if you'd like ? ' 

She hastily repudiated any such wish, all the more from 
a curious creeping feeling that the condemned wretch's 
destiny was becoming interwoven with her n j and 
having engaged a room for the night, sat down to think. 

Up to this time she had formed but the vaguest notions 
about her means of obtaining access to the prison. The 
words of the. cunning-man returned to her mind. He had 
implied that she should use her beauty, impaired though 
it was, as a pass-key. In her inexperience she knew little 
about jail functionaries; she had heard of a high-sheriff 
and an under-sheriff, but dimly only. She knew, however, 
that there must be,a hangman, and to the hangman she 
determined to apply. , 
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a wIter-side hermit 

' , VIII 

At this date, and for several years after, there was a 
hangman to almost every jail. Gertrude found, on inquiry, 
that the Casterbridge official* dwelt in a lonely cottage 
by a deep Slow river flowing under the cliff on which thp 
prison buildings were situate—the stream being the self¬ 
same one, though she did not know it, which watered the 
Stickleford and Holmstoke meads lower down in its course. 

Having changed her dress, and before she had eaien 
or drunk—for she could not take her ease till she had 
ascertained some particulars—Gertrude pursued her way 
by a path^ along the water*side to the cottage indicated. 
Passing thus the outskirts of the jail, she discerned on the 
level roof over the gateway three 1 octangular lines against 
the sky, where the specks had been moving in her distant 
view; she recognized what the erection was, and passed 
quickly on. Another hundied yards brought her to the 
executioner's house, which a boy pointed out. It stood 
close to the same stream, and was hard by a weir, the waters 
of which emitted a steady roar. 

While she stood hesitating the door opened, and an old 
man came forth, shading a candle with one hand. Lock¬ 
ing the door on the outside, he turned to a flight of wooden 
steps fixed against the end of the cottage, and began to 
ascend them, this being evidently the .staircase to his 
bedroom. Geitrude hastened forward, but by the time 
she reached the foot of the ladder he was at the top. She 
called to him loudly enough to be heard above the roar of the 
weir ; he looked down and said, ‘ What d’ye want here ? ' 

' To speak to you a minute.’ 

The candle-light, such as it was, fell upon her imploring, 
pale, upturned face, and Davies (as the hangman was called) 
backed down the ladder. ‘ I was just going* to bed,' he 
said. 4 44 Early to bed and early to rise,” but I don’t 
mind stopping a minute for such a one as you. Come 
into house.' He reopened the door, and preceded her to the 
room within. 

The implements of his daily work, which was that of a 
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jobbing gardener, stood in a corner^ and seeing probably 
.that she looked rural, he said, ‘ If you want me to under¬ 
take country work I can't come* for I 'never leave Caster- 
bridge for gentle nor simple—not I. My real calling is 
officer of justice,' he added formally. 

/ Yes, yes ! That’s it. To-morrow 1 ’ 

„ ‘ Ah! I thought so. Well, what’s the matter about 
that ? 'Tis no use to come here about the knot—folks 
do come continually, but I tell 'em one knot is as merciful 
as another if ye keep it under the ear. Is the unfortunate 
man a relation; or, I should say, perhaps ’ (looking at 
her dress) ' a person who’s been in your employ ?' 

' No. What time is the execution ? ' 

‘ The same as usual—twelve o’clock, or as soon after as 
the London mail-coach ge f s in. We always wait for that, 
in case of a ieprieve.' 

‘ 0—a reprieve—I hope not! ’ she said involuntarily. 

' Well,—hee, hee!—as a' matter of business, so do 
I! But still, if ever a young fellow deserved to be let off, 
this one does ; only just turned eighteen, and only present 
by chance when the rick was fired. Howsomever, there’s 
not much risk of it, as they are obliged to make an example 
of him, there having been so much destruction of property 
that way lately.' 

' I mean,’ she explained, * that I want to touch him 
for a charm, a cure of an affliction, by the advice of a 
man who has proved the virtue of the remedy.' 

' 0 yes, miss! Now I understand. I've had such 
people come in past years. But it didn’t strike me that 
you looked of a sort to require blood-turning What’s 
the complaint ? The wrong kind for this, I'll be bound.’ 

‘ My arm.' She reluctantly Showed the withered skin. 

' Ah!—'tis all a-scram ! ’ said the hangman, examining it. 

‘ Yes,’ said she. 

' Well,' he continued, with interest, ' that is the class 
o’ subject. I'm bound to admit 1 I like the look of the 
wownd ; it is truly as suitable for the cure f as any I ever 
saw. ’Twas a knowing-man that sent *ee, whoever he was.' 

* You can contrive for me all that’s necessary ? ’ she said 
breathlessly. 
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* You should really! have gone to the governor of the 
•jail, and your doctor with*'ee, and given your name and’* 
address—that’s how it uSed to be done, if I recollect. 
Still, perhaps, I can manage it for a trifling fee.* 

' O, thank you! I would rather do it this way, as I 
should like it kept private.’ 

‘ Lover not to know, eh ?' 

‘ No—husband.' 

* Aha ! Very well. I’ll get ’ee a touch of the corpse.' 

* Where is it now ? ’ she said, shuddering. 

' It ?— he, you mean ; he’s living yet. Just inside that 
little small winder up there in the glum.’ He signified the 
jail on the cliff above. 

She thought of her husband and her friends. ' Yes, 
of course,' she said; * ‘ and how am I to proceed ? ' 

He took her to the door. ‘ Now, do you be waiting at 
the little wicket in the wall, that you’ll find up there in the 
lane, not later than one o’clock. I will open it from the 
inside, as I shan’t come home to dinner till he's cut down. 
Good-night. Be punctual; and if you don’t want any¬ 
body to know ’ee, wear a veil Ah— once I had such a 
daughter as you ! ’ 

She went away, and climbed the path above, to assure 
herself that she would be able to find the wicket next day. 
Its outline was soon visible to her—a narrow opening in the 
outer wall of the prison precincts. The steep was so great 
that, having reached the wicket, she stopped a moment 
to breathe; and, looking back upon the watei-side cot, 
saw the hangman again ascending liis outdoor staircase. 
He entered the loft or chamber to which it led, and in a 
few minutes extinguished,his light. 

The town clock struck ten, and she leturned to the 
White Hart as she had come. 

A RENCOUNTER 
IX 

It was one O'clock on Saturday. Gertrude Lodge, having 
been admitted to the jail as above described, was sitting 
in a waiting-room within the second gate, which stood 
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pnder a classic archway of ashlarf then comparatively 
modem, and bearing the inscription, * covntv jail : 1793/ 
This had been# the facade she sa<V from the heath the day 
before. Near at hand was a passage to the roof on which 
the gallows stood. 

The town was thronged, and the market suspended; 
but Gertrude had seen scarcely a soul. Having kept her 
room till the hour of the appointment, she had proceeded 
to the spot by a way which avoided the open space below 
the cliff where the spectators had gathered; but she 
could, even now, hear the multitudinous babble of their 
voice s, out of which rose at intervals the hoarse croak of a 
single voice uttering the words, ' Last dying speech and 
confession ! ' There had been no*reprieve, and. the execu¬ 
tion was over ; but the crowd still waited to sec the body 
taken down. ' * 

Soon the persistent woman heard a trampling overhead, 
then a hand beckoned to her, and, following directions, 
she went out and crossed the inner paved court beyond 
the gatehouse, her knees trembling so that she could 
scarcely walk. One of her arms was out of its sleeve, and 
only covered by her shawl. 

On the spot at which she had now arrived were two 
trestles, and before she could think of their purpose she 
heard heavy feet descendmg stairs somewhere at her back. 
Turn her head she would not, or could not, and, rigid 
in this position, ohe was conscious of a rough coffin passing 
her shoulder, borne by four men. It was open, and in it 
lay the body of a young man, wearing the smockfrock of a 
rustic, and fustian breeches. The corpse had be' n thrown 
into the coffin so hastily that the skirt of the smockfrock 
was hanging over. The burden was-temporarily deposited 
on the trestles. 

By this time the young woman's state was such that a 
gray mist seemed to'float before her eyes, on account of 
which, and the veil she wore, she cotild scarcely discern 
anything: it was as though she had nearly died, but wa£ 
held up by a sort of galvanism. 

‘ Now 1 ' said a voice close at hand, and she was just 
conscious that the word had been addressed to her. 
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By a last strenuous effort she advanced, at the same, 
, time hearing persons approaching behind her. She bared 
her poor curst arm; and Davies, uncovering the face ' 
of the corpse^ took Gertrude's hand, and held it so that 
her arm lay across the dead man's neck, upon a line the 
colour of an unripe blackberry, which surrounded it. 

Gertrude shrieked: ‘ the turn o’ the blood,' predicted 
by the conjuror, had taken place. But at that moment a 
second shriek rent the air of the enclosure: it was not 
Gertrude's, and its effect upon her was to make her start 
round. 

Immediately behind her stood Rhoda Brook, her face 
drawn, and her eyes red with weeping. Behind Rhoda 
stood Gertrude’s own husband; his countenance lined, his# 
eyes dim,’but without 'a tear. 

* D-n you ! what are you domg here ? ’ he said 

hoarsely. 

‘ Hussy—to come betweeA us and our child now! ' 
cried Rhoda. ‘ This is the meaning of what Satan showed 
me in the vision ! You arc like her at last! ’ And clutch¬ 
ing the bare arm of the yohngcr woman, she pulled her 
unresistingly back against the wall. Immediately Biook 
had loosened her hold the fragile young Gertrude slid down 
against the feet of her husband. When he lifted her up 
she was unconscious. 

The mere sight of the twain had been enough to suggest 
to her that the dead young man was IJhoda’s son. At 
that time the relatives of an executed convict had the 
privilege of claiming the body for burial, if they chose to do 
, so; and it was for this purpose that Lodge was awaiting 
the inquest with Rhoda. He had been summoned by her 
as soon as the young mah was taken in the crime, and at 
different times since ; and he had attended in court during 
the trial. This was the * holiday ’ he had been indulging 
in of late. The two wretched parents had wished to avoid 
exposure ; and hence had come themselves for the body, a 
waggon and sheet for its conveyance and covering being in 
waiting outside. 

Gertrude’s case was so serious that it was deemed advis¬ 
able to call to her the surgeon who was at hand. She 
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was taken out of the jail into the town; but she never 
peached home alive. Her delicate vitality, sapped perhaps 
by the paralyzed arm, collapsed under the double shock 
that followed the severe strain, physical and mental, to 
which she had subjected herself during the previous twenty* 
four hours. Her blood had been 4 turned' indeed—too 
%r. Her death took place in the town three days after. 

Her husband was never seen in Casterbridge again; 
once only in the old market-place at Anglebury, which 
he had so much frequented, and very seldom in public 
anywhere. Burdened at first with moodiness and remorse, 
he eventually changed for the better, and appeared as a 
chastened and thoughtful man. Soon after attending the 
funeiai of his poor young wife he took steps towards giving 
up the farms in Holmstone and tile adjoining piarish, and, 
having sold every head oi his stock, he went away to Port- 
Bredy, at the other end of the county, livmg there in 
solitary lodgings till his death two years later of a painless 
decline. It was then found that he had bequeathed the 
whole of his not inconsiderable property to a reformatory 
for boys, subject to the payment of a small annuity to 
Rhoda Brook, if she could be found to claim it. 

For some time she could not be found; but eventually 
she reappeared in her old parish,— absolutely refusing, 
however, to have anything to do with the provision made 
for her. Her monotonous milking at the dairy was re¬ 
sumed, and followed for many long years, till hear form 
became bent, and her once abundant dark hair white and 
worn away at the forehead—perhaps by long pressure 
against the cows. Here, sometimes, those who knew her * 
experiences would stand and observe ber, and wilder what 
sombre thoughts were beating inside that impassive, 
wrinkled brow, to the rhythm of the alternating milk- 
streams. 

\T 

'Blackwood's Magasmt,' 

January 1S8S 
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The shepherd on the east hill could shout out lambing 
intelligence to the shepherd on the west hill, over the 
intervening town chimneys, without great inconvenience 
to his voice, so nearly did the steep pastures encroach upon 
the burghers’ backyards. And at night it was possible to, 
stand in the very jnidst of the town and hear from their 
native paddocks on the lower levels o£ greensward the mild 
lowing of the farmer’s heifeis, and the profound, warm 
blowings of breath in which those creatures indulge. But 
the community which had jammed itself in the valley thus 
flanked formed a veritable town, with a real mayor and 
corporation, and a staple manufacture. 

During a certain damp evening fivc-and-thiity years 
ago, before the twilight was far advanced, a pedestrian of 
professional appearance, carrying a small bag in his hand 
and an elevated umbrella, was descending one of these 
hills by the turnpike road when he was overtaken by a 
phaeton,' 

‘ Hullo, Downe—is that you ? ' said the driver of the 
vehicle, a young man of pale and 'refined appearance. 

* Jump up here with me, and ride down to your door.’ 

The ether turned a plump, cheery, rather self-indulgent 
face oyer his shoulder towards the hailer. 

‘ O, good evening, Mr. Barnet—thanks,’ he said, and 
mounted beside his acquaintance. 

They were fellow-burgesses of tfye town Which lay be¬ 
neath them, but though old and very good friends they 
mre differently circumstanced. Barnet was a richer man 
than the struggling young lawyer Downe, a fact which 
jfiras to some extent perceptible in Downe’s manner towards 
his Companion, though nothing of it ever showed in 
B&rn$j£?s manner towards the solicitor. Barnet’s position 
•* 0& 
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in. the town was none of his own malAng ; his father had 
hfien a very successful flax-merchant in the same place, 
where the tradewas still carried oft as briskly as the small 
capacities of its quarters would allow. Having acquired 
a fair fortune, old Mr. Barnet had retired from business, 
bringing up his son as a gentleman-burgher, and, it must 
bemadded, as a well-educated, liberal-minded young man. 
r How is Mrs. Barnet ? * asked Downe. 

' Mrs Barnet was very well when I left homc,\the other 
answered constrainedly, exchanging his meditative regard 
of the horse for one of self-consciousness. 

Mr Downe seemed to regret his inquiry, and imme¬ 
diately took up another thread of conversation. He con¬ 
gratulated his friend on his election t as a councilman, 
he thought he had not seen him since that event took 
place, Mrs. Downe had meant to call and congratulate Mrs 
Barnet, but he feared that she had failed to do so as yet. 

Barnet seemed hampered in his replies. * We should 
have been glad to see you I—my wife would welcome 
Mrs. Downe at any time, as you know. ... Yes, I am a 
member of the corporation—rather an inexperienced 
member, some of them say. It is quite true ; and I should 
have declined the honour as premature—having other 
things on my hands just now, too—if it had not been 
pressed upon me so very heartily/ 

' There is one thing you have on your hands which 
I can never quite 1 see the necessity for,’ said Downe, with 
good-humoured freedom ‘ What the deuce do you want 
to build that new mansion for, when you have already got 
such an excellent house as the one you live in ? ’ ' 

Barnet’s face acquired a warmer shade of colour; but 
as the question had been idly asked by the solicitor while 
regarding the surrounding flocks and fields, he answered 
after a moment with no apparent embarrassment— 

‘ Well, we wanted to get out of the town, you know; 
the house 1 am living in is father old end inconvenient.’ 

Mr. Downe declared that he had chosen a pretty site for 
the new building. They would be able to see for miles*, 
and miles from the windows. Was he going to give it a* 
name ? He supposed so. 
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Barnet thought i|ot. There was no other house near 
that was lively to be mistaken for it. And he did nt»t' 
care for a name. • 

* But 1 think it has a name !' Downe observed . ‘ I went 
past—when was it ?—this morning; and I saw something, 
—*' Chateau Ringdale/' I think it was, stuck up on a board!' 

‘ It was an idea she—we had for a short time,' s^id 
Barnet hastily. * But we have decided finally to do with¬ 
out a name—at any rate such a name as that. It must 
have been a week ago that you saw it. It was taken down 
last Saturday. . . . Upon that matter I am firm 1 ' he 
added grimly. 

Downe murmured in an unconvinced tone that he thought 
he had seen it yesterday * 

Talking thus tlfey clrove into the town. The street 
was- unusually still for the hour of seven in the evening; 
an increasing drizzle from the sea had prevailed since the 
afternoon, and now formed a gauze across the yellow 
lamps, and trickled witli a gentle rattle down the heavy 
roofs of stone tile, that bent Jthe house-ridges hollow-backed 
with its weight, and in some instances caused the walls to 
bulge outwards in the upper story. Their route took them 
past the little town-hall, the Black-Bull Hotel, and onward 
to the junction of a small street on the right, consisting 
of a row of those two-and-two windowed brick iesidences 
of no particular age, which are exactly alike wherever found, 
except in the people they contain. # 

* Wait—I'll drive you up to your door,' said Barnet, 
when Downe prepared to alight at the corner, He there¬ 
upon turned into the narrow street, when the faces of three 
little gifls could be discerned close to the panes of a lighted 
window a few yards ahead, surmounted by that of a 
young matron, the gaze of all four being directed eagerly 
up the empty street, ‘ You are a fortunate fejlow, Downe/ 
Barnet continued, as mother and children disappeared 
from the window to run to the, door. ‘ You must be happy 
if any man is. I would give a hundred such houses as my 
new One to have a home like yours.' 

4 Well—yes, we get along pretty comfortably/ replied 
Downe complacently. 
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' That house, Downe, is none of nfy ordering/ Barnet 
bfoke out, revealing a bitterness hitherto suppressed, and 
checking the h(jrse a moment to •finish his speech before 
delivering up his passenger. 'The house I have already 
is good enough for me, as you supposed. It is my own 
freehold; it was built by my grandfather, and is stout 
enpugh for a castle. My father was born there, lived there, 
and died there. I was born there, and have always lived 
there; yet I must needs build a new one.’ 

‘ Why do you ^ ' said Downe. 

' Why do I ? To preserve peace in the household. I 
do anything for that; but I don't succeed. I was firm in 
resisting " Chateau Ringdale,” however; not that I $vould 
not have put up with the absurdity of the name, but 
it was too much to have \ mr house christened after Lord 
Ringdale, because your wife once had a fancy for him. If 
you only knew everything, you would think all attempt at 
reconciliation hopeless. In your happy home you have 
had no such experiences; and God forbid that you ever 
should. See, here they are ajl ready to receive you!' 

‘ Of course ! And so will your wife be waiting to receive 
you,’ said Downe. ' Take my word for it she will! And 
with a dinner prepared for you far better than mine.’ 

' I hope so,' Barnet replied dubiously. 

He moved on to Downe’s door, which the solicitor's 
family had already opened. Downe descended, but being 
encumbered with t his bag and umbrella, his foot slipped, 
and he fell upon hi§ knees in the gutter. 

* 0 , my dear Charles 1 ’ said his wife, running down 
the steps; and, quite ignoring the presence of Barnet, 
she seized hold of her husband, pulled him to his feet, 
and kissed him, exclaiming, ' I hope you are not hurt, 
darling! ’ The children crowded round, chiming in 
piteously, ' IJoor papa!' 

‘ He’s all right,’ said Barnet, perceiving that Downe; 
was only a little muddy, apd looking more at the wife, 
than at the husband. Almost at any other time—cej^ 1 
tainly during his fastidious bachelor years—he would 
have thought her a too demonstrative woman; but those - 
fecent circumstances of his own life to which he had just 
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" alluded made Mrs. ftowne's ‘solicitude so affecting that his 
eye grew damp as he witnessed it. Bidding the lawyer add 
his family good-night ho left them, and djove slowly into 
the main street towards his own house. 

The heajrt of Barnet was sufficiently impressionable 
to be influenced by Downc’s parting prophecy that he 
might not be so unwelcome home as he imagined: the 
dreary night might, at least on this one occasion, make 
Downe's forecast true. Hence it was in a suspense that 
he could hardly have believed possible that he halted at 
his door. On entering his wife was nowhere to be seen, 
and he inquired for her. The servant informed him that 
her mistress had the dressmaker with her, and would be 
engaged {or some time, * 

' Dressmaker at *this time of day ! ’ 

‘ She dined early, sir, and hopes 'you will excuse her 
joining you this evening.’ # . 

‘ But she knew I was coming to-night ? ’ 

' O yes, sir/ 

* Go up and tell her I api come.' 

The servant did so; but the mistress of the house 
merely tiansmitted her former words 

Barnet said nothing more, and presently sat down to his 
lonely meal, which was eaten abstractedly, the domestic 
scene he had lately witnessed still impressing him by its 
contrast with the situation here. His mind fell back into 
past years upon a certain pleasing and gentle being whose 
face would loom out of their shades at; such times as these. 
Barnet turned m his chair, and looked with unfocused 
eyes in a direction southward from where he sat, as if he 
saw not the room but a long way beyond. ' I wonder if she 
lives there still!' he said. 


II 

* 

He rose with a sudden rebellioilsness, put on his liat 
$nd coat, and went out of the house, pursuing his way 
4 &ong the* glistening pavement while eight o’clock was 
Striking from St. Mary’s tower, and the apprentices and 
shopmen were slamming up the shutters from end to end 
of the* town. In two minutes only those shops which 
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could boast of no attendant save the nlaster or the mistress 
remained with open eyes. These were ever somewhat less 
prompt to exclude customers than the others: for their 
owners' ears the closing hour had scarcely the cheerfulness 
that it possessed for the hired servants of the, rest. Yet 
the night being dreary the delay was not for long, and 
their windows, too, blmked together one by one. 

During this time Barnet had proceeded with decided 
step in a direction at right angles to the broad main thor¬ 
oughfare of the town, by a long street leading due south¬ 
ward. Here, though his family had no more to do with 
the flax manufacture, his own name occasionally greeted 
him on gates and warehouses, being used allusively by 
email rising tradesmen as a recommendation, in ^uch words 
as * Smith, horn Barnet & Co.’—‘ Robinson, late manager 
at Barnet's.’ The sight led him to reflect upon his father's 
busy life, and he questioned if it had not been far happier 
than his own. 

The houses along the road became fewer, and presently 
open ground appeared between them on either side, the 
track on the right hand rising to a higher level till it merged 
in a knoll. On the summit a row of builders’ scaffold- 
poles probed the indistinct sky like spears, and at their 
bases could be discerned the lower courses of a building 
lately begun. Barnet slackened his pace and stood for a 
few moments without leaving the centre of the road, 
apparently not much interested in the sight, till suddenly 
his eye was caught by a post m the fore part of the ground 
bearing a white board at the top. He went to the rails, 
vaulted over, and walked in far enough to discern painted 
upon the board ' Chdteau Ringdale/ 

A dismal irony seemed to lie in the words, and its effect 
was to irritate him. Downe, then, had spoken truly. 
He stuck bis umbrella into the sod, and seized the post 
with .both hands, as if intending to loosen and throw it dowfv, 
Them like one bewildered by an opposition which would 
exist none the less though its manifestations were removes!;' 
be allowed his arms to sink to his side 

‘ Let it be/ he said to himself. ‘ I have declared there: 
shall be peace-—if posable/ 
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Taking up hi& umbrella, he quietly Teft the enclosure, 
and went on his way, still keeping his back to the to\rin. 
He had advanced with more decision since passing the new 
building, and soon a hoarse murmur rose upon the gloom ; 
it was the sound of the sea. The road led to the harbour, 
at a distance of a mile from the town, from which the 
trade of the district was fed. After seeing the obnoxious 
name-board Barnet had forgotten to open his umbrella, and 
the rain tapped smartly on his hat, and occasionally stroked 
his face as he went on. 

Though the lamps were still continued at the roadside 
they stood at wider intervals than before, and the pave¬ 
ment had given place to rough gravel. Every time he 
came to a lamp an increasing shine made itself visible upon 
his shoufdus, till »at last they quite glistened with wet. 
The muimur from the shore giew stronger, but it was still 
some distance oh when he paused befoie one of the smallest 
of the detached houses by the wayside, standing in its own 
garden, the latter being divided from the road by a row 
of wooden palings Sciutiniring the spot to ensure that 
he was not mistaken, ho opened the gate and gently knocked 
at the cottage door. 

When he had patiently waited minutes enough to lead 
any man in ordmarv eases to knock again, the door was 
heard to open, though it was impossible to see by whose 
hand, theie being no light in the passage. Barnet said at 
random, ' Does Miss Savile live here ? \ 

A youthful voice assured him that she did live there, and 
by a sudden afterthought asked him to come in It would 
soon get a light, it said : but the night being wet, mother 
had not thought it worth while to trim the passage lamp. 

‘ Don’t trouble yourself to get a light for me,* said 
Barnet hastily; ' it is not necessary at all. Which is Miss 
Savile's sitting-room ? * ^ 

The young person, whose white *pinafore could just be 
discerned, signified a door in the side of the passage, and 
Barnet went forward at the same moment, so that no light 
should fall upon his face. On entering the room he closed 
the door behind him, pausing till he heard the retreating 
footsteps of the child. 
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He found himself in an apartment which was simply 
ai^d neatly, though not poorly furnished ; everything, from 
the miniature cluffonnier to the shining little daguerreotype 
which formed tne central ornament of the mantelpiece, 
being in scrupulous order. The picture was enclosed by 
a frame of embroidered card-board—evidently the work 
of feminine hands—and it was the portrait of a thin-face<}, 
elderly lieutenant in the navy. From behind the lamp on 
the table a female form now rose into view, that of a 
young giil, and a resemblance between her and the portrait* 
was early discoverable. She had been so absorbed in some 
occupation on the other side of the lamp as to have barely 
found time to realize her visitor's presence. 

They both remained standing for a few seconds without 
speaking The face that t < mfronted Bafnet had a beautiful 
outline ; the Raffaelcsque oval of its contour was remark¬ 
able for an English countenance, and that countenance 
housed in a remote country-road to an unheard-of harbour. 
But her features did not do justice to this splendid begin¬ 
ning : Mature had recollected f that she was not in Italy; 
and the young lady’s lineaments, though not so inconsistent 
as to make her plain, would have been accepted rather as 
pleasing than as correct. The preoccupied expression 
which, like images on the retina, remained with her for a 
moment after the stfate that caused it had ceased, now 
changed into a reserved, half-proud, and slightly indignant 
look, in which the blood diffused itself quickly across her 
check, and additional brightness broke the shade of her 
rather heavy eyes. 

* I know I have no business here,’ he said, answering the 
look. ‘ But I had a great wish to see you, and inquire 
how you were. Yoii can give your hand to me, seeing how 
often I have held it in past days ?' 

* I would jrather forget than remember all that, Hr. 
Barnet, 1 she answered 4 , as she coldly complied^ with the* 
request. ‘ When I think of the circumstances 6 f our last 
meeting, I can hardly consider it kind of you to allude 
to such a thing as our past—or, indeed, to come here at alb' 

* There was no harm in it surely ? I don't trouble you 
often, Lucy.' 
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* I have not hadUhe honour of a visit from you for a 
very long time, certainly, and I did not expect it now/ 
she said, with the same stiffness in her ay. ‘ I hope Mrs. 
Barnet is very well ? J 

** Yes, yes I ’ he impatiently returned. ' At least, t 
suppose so—though I only speak from inference 1' 

' But she is your wife, sir,’ said the young girl tremulously 
The unwonted tones of a man’s voice m that feminine 
chamber had startled a canary that was roosting in its cage 
by the window; the bird awoke hastily, and fluttered 
against the bars. She went and stilled it by laying her 
face against the cage and murmuring a coaxing sound. 
It might paitly have been done to still herself 
' I didn't come to talk of Mrs. Barnet/ he pursued'; 
' I came to talk of you, of yourself alone ; to inquire how 
you are getting on since your great loss/ And he turned 
towards the portrait of her; father. * 

1 1 am getting on fairly well, thank you/ 

The force of her utterance was scarcely borne out by her 
look; but Barnet courteously reproached himself for not 
having guessed a thing so natural; and to dissipate all 
embarrassment added, as he bent over the table, * What 
were you doing when I came ?—painting flowers, and by 
candlelight ? ' 

'O no,' she said, ‘not painting them--only sketching 
the outlines. I do that at night to save time—I have 
to get three dozen done by the end of the month.' 

Barnet looked as if he regretted it deeply. ‘ You will 
wear your poor eyes out/ he said, with more sentiment than 
^ie had hitherto shown. ‘ You ought not to do it. There 
was a time when I should have said you must not. Well 
—I almost wish I had never seen light with my own eyes 
when I think of that I' 

* Is this a time or place for recalling such matters ?' 
she asked, with dignity. * You used to have a gentlemanly 
respect for me, and for yourself. Don't speak any more 
as you have spoken, and don’t come again. I cannot 
think that this visit is serious, or was closely considered 
by you/ 

' * Considered: well, I came to see you as an old and 
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good friend- not to mince matters, tta visit a woman 1 
loved. Don’t be angry 1 I could not help doing it, so 
many things brought you into my mind. . . . This evening 
I fell in with an acquaintance, and when I saw how happy 
he was with his wife and family welcoming him home, 
though with only one-tenth of my income and chances, and 
thought what might have been in my case, it fairly broke 
down my discietion, and off I came heie. Now I am here 
I feel that I am wrong to some extent. But the feeling 
that I should like to see you, and talk of those we used 
to know in common, was very strong.’ 

* Before that can lie the case a little more time must 
pass,’ said Miss Savilc quietly ; ‘ a time long enough for 
me to regard with some call mess what at present I remem¬ 
ber tar too impatiently- tough it may be you almost 
foigct it. Indeed yob must have forgotten it long bcfoie 
you acted as you did.’ Her vpice grew stronger and more 
vivacious as she added : ‘ But I am doing my best to forget 
it too, and I know I shall succeed from the progress I have 
made already ! ’ , 

She had remained standing till now, when she turned 
and sat down, facing half away from him 

Barnet watched her moodily ' Yes, it is only what I 
deserve,’ he said. 'Ambition pi irked me on-- no, it was 
not ambition, it was wrongheadedness I Had I but 
reflected. . . .' He broke out vehemently * ‘ But always 
remember this, Lucy : if you had written to me only one 
little line after that misundeistanding, I declare 1 should 
have come back to you That ruiiu d me I lie slowly 
walked as far as the little room would allow hii to go,, 
and lemained with his eyes on the skirting. 

‘ But, Mr. Barnet, how could I write to you ? There 
was no opening for my doing so.’ 

‘ Then there ought to have been,' said Barnet, turning. 

' That was my fault!' 

‘ Well, I don't know anything abput that; but as theie 
had been nothing said by me which required any explan¬ 
ation by letter, I did not send one. Everything was so 
indefinite, and feeling your position to be so much wealthier 
than mine, I fancied I might have mistaken your meaning. 
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And when I heard *of the other lady*-a woman of whose 
family even you might be proud—J thought hqw foolish 
I had been, and said nothing/ 

' Then I suppose it was destiny—accident— I don’t 
know what, that separated us, dear Lucy. Anyhow, you 
were the woman I ought to have made my wife- and 
I let you slip, like the foolish man that I was 1’ # 

' 0 , Mr. Barnet,’ she said, almost in tears, ‘ don’t revive 
the subject to me ; I am the wrong one to console you 
—think, sir,—you should not be here—it would be so bad 
for me if it were known 1 ’ 

' It would—it would, indeed,’ he said hastily. ' I 
am not right in doing this, and T won’t do it again ’ 

‘ It is,a very common folly of human natuie, you know, 
to think the course you did not adopt must have been the 
best,' she continued, with gentle solicitude, as she toliowed 
him to the door of the room ' And you,don’t know that 
I should have accepted you, even if you had asked me to 
be your wile ’ At this his c>c met hers, and she dropped 
her gaze. She knew that her voice belied her Tlier 
was a silence till she looked up to add, in a voice of sooth¬ 
ing playfulness, * Mv family was so much poorer than 
yours, even befoie I lost in}' dear father, that—perhaps 
vour companions would have marie it unpleasant for us on 
account of mv deficiencies/ 

' Your disposition would soon have won them round/ 
said Barnet. • 

She archly expostulated: ' Now,, never mind my dis¬ 
position ; try to make it up with your wife 1 Those are 
my commands to you And now you are to leave me at 
once.’ 

‘ T will. I must make the best of it all, I suppose/ 
he replied, more cheerfully than he had as yet spoken. 
‘But I shall never again meet with such ,a deal girl as 
you I ' And he suddenly opened the door and left her 
alone. When his glance again fell on the lamps that were 
spaisely ranged along’the dreary level road, his eyes were 
in a state which showed straw-like motes of light radiating 
from each flame into the surrounding air. 

On the other side of the way Barnet observed a man 
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under an umbrella, walking parallel with himself. Pres¬ 
ent ly this, man left the footway, and gradually converged 
on Barnet’s course. The latter then saw that it was 
Charlson, a surgeon of the town, who owed him money. 
Charlson was a man not without ability; yet he did not 
prosper. Sundiy circumstances stood in his way as a 
medical practitioner : he was needy ; he was not a coddle ; 
he gossiped with men instead of with women; he had 
married a stranger instead of one of the town young ladies ; 
and he was given to conversational buifoonery. Moreovei, 
Ins look was quite erroneous. Those only proper featuies 
in the family doctc r the quiet eye, and the thin straight 
passionless lips whu li never curl in public either ioi laughter 
or for scorn, were not ln^ he had a full-cmvcd mouth, 
and a bold Mack eye th.< made timid people nervous. 
His companions were what in old times would have been 
called boon companions an oppression which, though of 
irreproachable root, suggests fraternization carried to the 
point of unscrupulousnoss All this was against him in 
the little town of his adoptioi). 

Charlson had been in difficulties, and to oblige him 
Barnet had put his name to a bill; and, as he had expected, 
was called upon to meet it wlitn it fell due It had been 
only a matter of fifty pounds, which Barnet could well 
affoid to lose, and he boie no ill will to the thriltless sui- 
geon on account of it. But Charlson had a little too much 
brazen indifferentifm in his composition to bo altogether 
a desirable acquaintance. 

‘ I hope to be able to make that little bill cosiness right 
with you in the course of three weeks Mr. Bar:. L,' said 
Charlson with hail-fellow friendliness. 

Barnet replied good-natmedly that there was no hurry. 

This particular three wi cks had moved on in ad\ance 
of Charlson’s present with the precision of a shadow for 
some considerable time. 

‘ I’ve had a dream,' Charlson continued. Barnet knew 
from his tone that the suigeon was going to begin his 
characteristic nonsense, and did not encourage liim. 

‘ I've had a dream,' repeated Charlson, who required no 
encouragement. ‘ I dreamed that a gentleman, who has 
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been very kind to fne, married a haughty ladv in haste, 
before he had quite forgotten a nice little girt he kn$w 
before, and that one wet evening, like the present, as I 
was walking up the harbour-road, I saw him coine out of 
that dear little girl’s present abode/ 

Barnet glanced towards the speaker. The rays from a 
neighbouring lamp struck through the drizzle i 
Charlson’s umbrella, so as just to illumine his face against 
the shade behind, and show lliat his eye was turned up 
under the outer corner ot its lid, whence it leered with 
impish jocosencss as he thrust his tongue into his cheek 
‘ Come/ said Barnet gravely, * we'll have no more of 
that ’ 

‘No, po - of roui&e not/ Chailson hastily answered, 
seeing that his hufnoui had carried him too lar, as it had 
done many times beJure. lie wao profuse in his apologue, 
but Barnet did nol reply. t Of one thing, he was cvitain 
—that scandal was a plant of quick root, and that he was 
bound to obey Lucy's injunction for Lucy’s own sake 

*! 1 f 

He did so, to the letter ; and though, as the crocus fol¬ 
lowed the snowdrop and the daffodil the ciocus in Lucy’'- 
garden, tlie harbour-load was a not unpleasant piare to 
walk in, Bar net’s feet never trod its stones, mu<h hss 
appioached her door. He avoided a saunter that way 
as he would have avoided a dangerous dram, and touk his 
airings a long distance northward, apron g 1 cverely square 
and brow'ii ploughed fields, where no other townsman 
came. Sometimes he went round by the low* 1 lant s of the 
borough, where the rope-walks stretched in w Inch his larmly 
form oily had share, and looked at the iope-inakers walking 
backwards, overhung by apple-trees and bushes, and 
intruded on by cows and calves, as if trade bpd established 
itself there at considerable inconvenience to Nature 
One morning, when the sun was so warm .is to laise a 
steam from tlic south-eastern slopes of those flanking hills 
that looked so lovely above the old roof-, but made every 
low-chimneyed house in the town as smokv a c Tophet, 
Barnet glanced from the windows of the town-* oimcil 
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room for lack of interest in what wa^ proceeding within. 
Several members of the corporation were present, but 
there was not iryich business doing, and in a few minutes 
Dowrte came leisurely across to him, saying that he seldom 
saw Barnet now. 

Barnet owned that ho was not often present. 

Pownc looked at the crimson curtain which hung down 
beside the panes, reflecting its hot hues into their faces, 
and then out of the window. At that moment there 
passed along the street a tall commanding lady, in whom 
the solicitor recognized Barnet's wife. Barnet had done 
the same thing, and turned away 

‘ It will be all right some day/ said Downe, with cheering 
sympathy. 

'You ha\e heard, then, of her last outbreak? ' 

Dow no depressed his cheerfulness to its very reverse 
in a moment. ‘.No, I have no r t heard of anything serious/ 
he said, with as long a face as one naturally lound could 
be turned into at short notice. ‘ I only hear vague reports 
of Mich things ’ , 

‘ You may think it will be all right/ said Barnet drily. 
‘ But Tliave a diileicnt opinion . . . No, Downe, we must 
look the thing m the face. Not poppy nor man drag ora 
—however, how are your wife and children ? ’ 

Downe said that they were all well, thanks; they weie 
out that morning somewhere; he was just looking to see 
if they were walking that way. Ah, there they were, 
just coining down flip sireet; and Downe jointed to the 
figures of two children with a nuncmaul and a lady 
walking behind them. 

‘ You will conu out and speak to lur ? ' he asked. 

‘ Not this morning. The fact is 1 don’t care to speak to 
anybody just now.’ 

‘ You aie tyo sensitive, Mr. Bainet. At school 1 remem¬ 
ber you used to get as’red as a rose if anybody uttered a 
word that hurt your feelings.' 

Barnet mused. ‘ Yes/ he‘admitted, * there is a gram of 
truth in that. It is because of that I often try to make 
peace at home. Life would be tolerable then at any rate, 
even if not particularly bright/ 
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‘ I have thought 1 more than once of proposing a little 
plan to you,' said Downe with some hesitation ‘ I don’t 
know whether it will meet your views, buf take it 01 leave 
it, as you choose. In fact, it was my wife who suggested 
it: that she would be very glad to call on Mrs. Barnet and 
get into her confidence. She seems to think that Mrs. 
Barnet is rather alone in the town, and without advisers. 
Her impression is that your wife will listen to ieason 
Emily has a wonderful way of wanning the hearts of people 
of hei own sex.’ 

' And of the other sex too, I think She is a chanmng 
woman, and you were a lucky fellow to find la r.' 

‘ Well, perhaps I was,' simpered Downe, tning to wear 
an aspect ot being the last man in the woild to feel pride. 
‘ Howcvci, she will be likely to hnd out what ruffles Mrs. 
Barnet. Pei haps it is some misunderstanding, >011 know 
- something that she is toq proud to ask* you to explain, 
or some little thing in your conduct that irntates In 1 !>e- 
cause she does not fully comprehend }ou. Tin 1 truth is, 
Emily would have beui mpic icady to make advances if 
she had been quite sme of hei /Hues, for Mis Bainet s 
society, who has of course been accustomed to London 
people of good position, winch made Emily fearful ot 
intruding.' 

Barnet expressed his wannest thank-* fa 1 the well- 
intontionc d pro position There was ieason 111 Mrs. Dow ne s 
fear- - that he owned. ' But do let her ca! 4 , he said. ’ There 
is no woman in England 1 would so soon trust on such an 
enand I am afraid them will not be any brilliant result; 
still, 1 shall take it as the kindest and nicest tinner if sle i 
will try it, and not be brightened at a repulse ’ 

When Bainet and Downe had panrd, the ioiin. r w< ut 
to the Town Savings-Bank, of which he was a trustee, 
and endeavouied to forgel Ins tioublcs ui the4 ontemplation 
of low sums of money, and hguiesIn a network of led and 
blue lines. lie .sat and watched the workmg-pc ople making 
thcii deposits, to which at intervals he signed his name. 
Befoie he left in the afternoon Downe put his head inside* 
the dooi. 

' Emily has seen Mrs. Barnet,' he >aid m a w » > oia* 
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‘ She lias got Mrs. Barnet's promise to ’take her for a drive 
dcAvn to the shore to-morrow, if it is fine. Good after¬ 
noon ! ' • 

Barnet shook Downe by the hand without speaking, and 

Downe went awav. 

* 


IV 

• 

The next day was as line as the arrangement could pos¬ 
sibly require. As the sun passed the meridian and declined 
^westward, the tall shadows from the scaffold-poles of 
Barnet’s rising residence streaked the ground a<^ far as to 
the middle of tli“ highway. Barm.t himself was there 
inspecting the progress of tlui works for the hist time 
during several weeks A building 111 an old-fashioned 
town five-and-thirty years , go did not,* as m the modern 
lashion, rise fiom thn sod hk<? a booth at a fair. The 
foundations awl.lower courses, wore put in and allowed to 
settle for many weeks before the superstructure was built 
up, and a whole summer of drying was hardly sufficient to 
do justice to the import ant ism^cs involved. Barnet stood 
within a window-niche which had as yet received no lrame, 
and thence looked down a slope into the road. The wheels 
of a chaise were heard, and then his handsome' Xantippe, 
in the company of Mr^ Downe, drove past on their way 
to the shore. They were driving slowly; there was a 
pleasing light in Mrs. Downc’s face, which seemed faintly 
to ietlect itself up*n the countenance of her companion — 
that politesi>e Jh cccm t ; winch was so natural to her having 
possibly begun already 1o work results. But whatever 
the situation, Barnet resolved not to interfere, or • ’o any¬ 
thing to hazard the promise of the da}. He might well 
afford to trust the issue to another when ho could never 
direct it but to ill himself. His wife’s clenched rein-hand 
in its lemon-goloured glove, her stiff erect figure, dad in 
velvet and lace, and hfcr boldly-outlined face, passed on, 
exhibiting their owner as one fixed for ever above the level 
of her companion—socially by her early breeding, and 
mati daily by her higher cushion. 

Barnet decided to allow them a proper time to them¬ 
selves, and then stroll down to the shore and drive them 
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home. After lingering on at the house for another hour 
he started with this intention. A few hundred yards bolijw 
' Chateau Ringdale ’ stood the cottage in whicli the late 
lieutenant’s daughter had her lodging, llarnet had not 
been so far that way for a long time, and as he approai In d 
the forbidden ground a curious warmth passed into him, 
which Jed him to perceive that, unless he were careful, Jh** 
.might have to fight the battle witli himself about Luc\ 
over again. A tenth of his piescnt excuse would, how¬ 
ever, have justified him in travelling by that road to-dav. 

He came opposite the dwelling, and turned his < ves for 
a momentary glance into the little garden that stietched 
horn the palings to the door. 1 ucy was m the enclosuie ' 
she was talking and stooping to gather some flowers, pos * 
siblv for tin* purpose of pain I nig them, for she mo\ed 
about quickly, as if anxious to ".ive time. She did not 
see Inin ; he might have pasM d unnotiiecj ; but a sensa¬ 
tion which was not m stm t unison with his previous senti¬ 
ments that day led him to pause in Ins walk and watch 
her. She went nimbly iqunil and round the beds of 
anemones, tulips, jonquils, polyanthusi s, and other old- 
fashioned flowers, looking a very charming hguie m liei 
half-mourning bonnet, and with an incomplete nosegav in 
her left hand Raising heiself to pull down a lilac blossom 
she observed him 

‘ Mi. Earnet ' ’ sht* said, limixently snulmg ' Why, l 
have been thinking of you manv times nee Mis IJainet 
went by in the pony-caniage, and now here you ate ! ' 

‘ Yes, Lucy,’ he said. 

Then she seemed to iccall paiticulars of their last meet¬ 
ing, and he believed that she flushed, though it might have 
been only the fancy of his owm supeiMusitivcness. 

‘ 1 am going to the harbour,’ In 1 added. 

‘ Aie you?’ Lucy lemaiked snnplv. ‘A great many 
people begin to go tlicic now the .summer is diaumg on.' 

Her face had come more into his view as she spoke, and 
he noticed how much thinner and paler it was than when 
he had seen it last ' Lucy, how weary you look! tell 
me, can I help you ? ’ he was going to cry out ‘ It I 
do,’ he thought, ‘it will be the ruin of ih both ! ' He 
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merely ‘■aid that the afternoon was fine, and went on his 
\v\\\ 

A" he went a sudden blast of air came over the lull as 
if in contradiction to his words, and spoilt the previous 
quiet of the scene. The wind liad already shifted violently, 
and now smelt of the sea. 

jhr- harbour-road soon began to justify its name. A 
gap appeared in the lampart of hills which shut out the, 
sea. and on the left of the opening rose a vertical cliff, 
coloured a burning orange by the sunlight, the companion 
cliff on the right being livid in shade. Between these 
cliffs, hkt the Libyan bay which shelteied the shipwrecked 
Trojan* wd'j a Jiuh ha van, seemingly a beginning made 
by Nature herself of a porf zt harbour, which appealed to 
the pass-*!-by as only requn ng a little human industry to 
finish it and make it* famous, the ground on each side as 
far ba< k as fhe % daisied slopes that bounded the interior 
valley bung a mere layei of "blown sand. But the Port¬ 
ion d\ buigesscs a mile inland had, in the course of ten 
centum - responded many tijnes to that mute appeal, 
with I he result that the tides had mvaiiably choked up 
tluir wo’ks with sand and shingle as soon as completed 
Thai weic but few hou e es here a rough pier, a few boats, 
some Mon ■», au inn, a lesulencc or two, a ketch unloading 
in tin harbour, wen' the duel featun s of the settlement. 
On tin. open ground by the shore stood his wife’s pony- 
curiagc, eni])ly, tjie boy in attendance holding the horse. 

When Barnet drew nearer, he saw ail indigo-iolonred 
spot moving swiftly along beneath tin radiant, base ot the 
eastern cliff, which pioved to be a man in a jersey ’unmng 
with all his might, lie In id up his hat d to Barnet, as it 
seemed and they appioached each other. The man was 
local, but a stianger to linn 

‘ What is it, my man ? ' said Barnet. 

‘ A tenible calamity*! ’ the boatman hastily explained. 
Two ladies had been capsized in a boat—they were Mrs. 
Downe and Mrs. Barnet of the old town ; they had driven 
down there that afternoon—they had alighted, and it was 
so fine, that, after walking about a little while, they had 
been tempted to go out for a short sail round the cliff. 

« 0 vlfcf 
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Just as they were putting in to the shoie, the wind shitted 
with a sudden gust, the boat listed over, and it was thought 
they were both drowned. How it could, have happened 
was beyond his mind to fathom, for John Green kn>‘w how 
to sail a boat as well as auy man there. 

‘ Which is the way to the place ? ' said Barnet 
It was just round the clilf » 

4 Fun to the cairiage and tell the boy to biing it u» tin 
place as soon as you can. Then go to the Haibour Inn 
and tell them to ride to town for a doctor. I lav* * Ik v 
been got out of the water ? ' 

' One lady has/ 

‘ Which ? 1 

4 Mrs Barnet. Mrs. llowne, it is feared, has lleeted out' 
to sea/ 

Barncl tan on to that part ot the’shore which the dill 
had hitlurto obstuied fiom Jus view, and then' discerned, 
a long way ahead, a group of fishermen standing \s 
soon as he came up one or two recognized him, and. 110I 
liking to meet his eye, turned aside with misgiving He 
went amidst them and saw a small sailing-boat lymg 
draggled at the water’s edge, and, on the sloping slnngU 
beside it, a soaked and sandy woman's form in the vehit 
dress and yellow gloves of his wile. 


All had been done that could he' Join » Mis. Barnet was 
in J101 own house under medical hand,s, but the le-uitt w r as 
still uncertain. Barnet had acted as if devotion to his 
wife were the dominant passion of his existence, There 
had been much to decide - 'whether to attempt restoiation 
of the apparently lifeless body as it hay on tin shore - 
whether to carry her to the Harbour Inn—w r h< flier to 
drive with her at once to his own house. Tly firsi umise, 
with no skilled help or appliances nc’ar at hand, had d 
hopeless. The second course would have occupied nearlv 
as much time as a drive to the town, owing to the inter¬ 
vening ridges of shingle, and the necessity of crossing the 
harbour by boat to get to the house, added to whnh much 
time must have elapsed before a doctor could have arnvt d 
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clown there. By bringing her home in the carriage some 
precious moments had slipped by; but she had been laid 
m her own bed, in seven minutes*, a doctor called to her 
side, and every possible restorative brought to bear upon 
her. 

At what a tearing pace he had driven up that road, 
through the yellow evening sunlight, the shadows flapping 
irksomely into his eyes as each wayside object rushed past 
between him and the west! Tired workmen with their 
baskets at their backs had turned on their homeward joVu- 
ncy to wonder at Ins speed. Half-way between the shore 
and Porl-Bredy town he had met Chailsou, who had been 
the fust surgeon to hear of the accident. lie was accom¬ 
panied by lus assistant in t gig. Barnet had sept on the 
laitei to the toast in case .hat Downed poor wife should 
by that time have beta reclaimed from the waves, and had 
brought Charlstjn back with Jjim to the house. 

Barnet’s presence was not needed here, and he felt it to 
be his next dutv to set off at once and find Downe, that 
no other than lumsclf might break the news to him 

Tie was quite suic that no chance had been lost for Mrs. 
Downe by his leaving the shore. By the time that Mrs. 
Barnet had been laid in the carnage a much larger group 
had assembled to lend assistance iii finding her friend, 
rendering his own help supeifluous. But the duty of 
breaking the news was made doubly painful by the circum¬ 
stance that the catastrophe which had befallen Mrs. Downe 
was solely the result,of her own and her husband’s loving¬ 
kindness towards himself. 

He found Downe in his office. When the solid 1 -r com¬ 
prehended the intelligence he turned pale, stood up, and 
remained for a moment perfectly still, as if bereft of his 
faculties , then his shoulders heaved, he pulled out his 
handkerchief # and began to cry like a child. His sobs 
might have been heard in the next room. He seemed to 
have no idea of going to the shore, oi of doing anything ; 
but when Barnet took him gently by the hand and proposed 
to start at once, he quietly acquiesced, neither uttering 
any further word nor making any effort to repress his 
tears. 
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Barnet accompanied him to the shoie, where, rinding 
that no trace had as yet been scenfcof Mrs. Dow no, ajul 
that his stay would be of no avail, he left Downe with his 
friends and the young doctor, and once more hastened 
back to his own house. 

At the door he met Chari son ‘ Well I' Barnet said. 

' 1 have just come down/ said the doctor; ' wc Iijjvo 
done everything, but without result. I sympathize with 
you in your bereavement.’ 

Barnet did not much appreciate Charlson’s sympathy, 
which sounded to his eais as something of a mockery from 
the lips of a man who know what Charlson knew about his 
domestic relations. Indeed, there seemed an odd spark m 

Chari son's full black eye as he said the words , but that 

• » 

might have been tmagmaiy. 

* And, Mr. Bainct/ Charlson n* c umcd, ' that little matter 
between m - I hope to settle it finally in time weeks at 
least' * 

‘Nr\er mind that now,’ said Barnet abruptly. He 
directed the surgeon to go to the haibour in ease his sei- 
vices might even now be neussaiy there and himself 
enteicd tile house. 

The servants weie coming fiom Iris wife’s chamber, look¬ 
ing helplessly at each other arid at him He passed them 
by and entered tin 1 room, wlieie lit' stood regarding the 
shape on the bed for a few minutes', after which he walked 
into his own dressing-room adjoining, apd there paced up 
and down In a minute or two he noticed what a strange 
and total silence had come over tKc upper part of the 
house ; his own movements, muffled as they were by the 
carpet, seemed noisy, and his thoughts to disturb the air 
like articulate utterances His eye glanced through the 
window. Far down the road to the harbour a roof detained 
his gaze • out of it lose a red chimne\, and out of tne red 
chimney a curl of smoke, as from a lire newly kindled. 
He had often seen such a sight before. In that house 
lived Lucy Savile; and the smoke was from the lire which 
was regularly lighted at this time to make her tea. 

After that he went back to the bedroom, and st'-od there 
some time regarding his wife’s silent form. She was a 
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woman some years older than himself, but had not by any 
means overpassed th$ maturity of good looks and vigour. 
Her passionate features, well-defined, firm, and statuesque 
in life, were doubly so now : her mouth and brow, beneath 
her purplish-blaqk hair, showed only too clearly that the 
turbulency of charactei which had made a bear-garden of 
his house had been no temporary phase of her existence. 
Wfiile he reflected, he suddenly said to himself, I wonder 
if all has been done ? 

The thought was led up to by his having fancied that 
his wife's features lacked in its completeness the expression 
which he had been accustomed to associate with the faces 
of those whose spirit* have fled for ever. The effarement 
of life was not so marked but that, entering unmformed, 
lie might liave supposed b r sleeping.* Her complexion 
was that seen in the numerou faded portraits by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds , it w r as pallid in comparison with life, but there 
was vmble on a close inspection the remnant of what had 
once be en a flush; the keeping between the cheeks and 
the hollows of the face bcinjj thus preserved, although 
positive colour was gone. Long oiange rays of evening 
sun ‘dole in through chinks in the blind, sinking on the 
large mirror, and being thence reflected upon the crimson 
hangings and woodwork of the heavy bedstead, so that 
the general tone of light was remarkably warm; and it 
was probable that something mighi be due to this circum¬ 
stance. Still the fact impressed him as strange. Charlson 
had been gone more than a quarter of an hour: could it 
be possible that he had left too soon, and that his attempts 
to restore her had operated so sluggishly as only now to 
have made themselves felt ? Barnet laid his hand upon 
her chest, and fancied that ever and anon a faint flutter 
of palpitation, gentle as that of a butterfly's wing, disturbed 
the stillness there—ceasing for a time, then stiuggling to 
go on, then breaking down in weakness and ceasing again. 

Barnet’s mother had been an active practitioner of the 
healing art among her poorer neighbours, and her inspira- - 
tions had all been derived from an octavo volume oi Domes¬ 
tic Medicine, which at this moment was lying, as it had 
lain for many years, on a shelf in Barnet’s dressing-room. 
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* He hastily fetched it, and there read under the head 
' Drowning ':— 

jt -» 

' Kxcrtions for tfcfe recovery of any person *who has not been 
immersed for a longer period than half-an-hour should be continued 
for at least four hours, as there have been many cases in which 
returning life has made itself visible even after a longei interval. 

4 Should, however, a weak action of any of the oigans show itself 
when the case seems almost hopeless, our efforf s must be redoubled; 
the feeble spark in this case requires to be solicited , it will certainly 
disappear under a relaxation of labour.' 

Barnet looked at his watch ; it was now barely two 
hours and a half from the time when he had first heard 
of the accident. He threw aside the book and turned 
quickly fo reach a stimulant which had previously been 
used. Pulling up*the blind for more light, his eye glanced 
out of the window. There he saw that red chimney still 
smoking cheerily, and that j;oof, and through the roof that 
somebody. His mechanical movements stopped, his hand 
remained on the blind-cord, and he seemed to become 
breathless, as if he had suddenly found himself treading 
a high rope. 

While he stood a sparrow lighted on the window-sill, 
saw him, and flew away. Next a man and a dog walked 
over one of the green liills which bulged above the roofs 
of the town. But Barnet took no notice. 

We may wonder what were the exact images that parsed 
. through his mind during those minutes of gazing upon 
Lucy Savile's house, the sparrow, the man and the dog, 
and Lucy Savile's house again. There are honest men 
who will not admit to their thoughts, even as idle hypo¬ 
theses, views of the future that assume as done a deed 
which they would recoil from doing; and there are other 
honest men for whom morality ends at the surface of their 
own heads, who will deliberate what the fir k st will not so 
much as suppose. Barnet had a Wife whose presence dis¬ 
tracted his home; she now lay as in death ; by merely 
doing nothing—by letting the intelligence which had gone 
forth to the world lie undisturbed—he would effect such a 
deliverance for himself as he had never hoped for, and open 
up an opportunity of which till now he had never dreamed. 
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Whether the conjuncture had arisen through any unscrupu¬ 
lous, ill-considered impulse of Charlson to help out of a 
strait the friend who was so kind, as never to press him 
for what was dde could not be told; there was nothing 
to prove it; and it was a question which could never be 
asked. The triangular situation—himself—his wife—Lucy 
Savile—was the one clear thing. 

f'rom Barnet’s actions we may infer that he supposed 
such and such a result, for a moment, but did not deliber¬ 
ate. He withdrew his hazel eyes from the scene without, 
calmly turned, rang the bell for assistance, and vigorously 
exerted himself to learn if life still lingered in that motion¬ 
less frame Tn a short time another surgeon was in atten¬ 
dance ; and then Barnet’s s irmise proved to be tiue The 
slow life timidly heaved again ; but much care and' patience 
were needed to catch and jetain it, and a considerable 
poiiod elapsed before it could be said with certainty that 
Mrs Barnet lived. When thus was the case, and there 
was no further room for doubt, Barnet left the chamber. 
The blue evening smoke from Lucy’s chimney had died 
down to an imperceptible stream, and as he walked about 
downstairs he murmured to himselt, ‘ My wife was dead, 
and she is alive again.’ 

It was not so with Downe. After three horn s’ immer¬ 
sion Ins wife’s body had been recovered, life, of course, 
being quite extinct. Barnet, on descending, went straight 
to his friend's hou$e, and there learned the result. Downe 
was helpless in his wild griet, occasionally even hysterical. 
Barnet said little, but finding that some guiding hand was 
necessary in the sorrow-stricken household, took upon him 
to supervise and manage till Downe should be in state 
of mind to do so for himself. 

it 

VI 

One September evening, four months later, when Mrs. 
Barnet was in perfect health, and Mrs. Downe but a weak- • 
ening memory, an errand-boy paused to rest himself’ in ' 
front of Mr. Barnet’s old house, depositing his basket on 
one of the window-sills. The street was not yet lighted, 
but there were lights in the house, and at intervals a.flit-'* 
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ting shadow fell upon the blind at Ins elbow. Words also 
were audible from the same apartment, and they seemed 
to be those of persons in violent altercation. But the boy 
could not gather their purpoit, and he went on his way. 

Ten minutes afterwards the door of Barnet's house 
opened, and a tall closely-veiled lady in a travelling-diess 
came out and descended the freestone steps. The servant 
stood in the doorway watching her as she went with a 
measured tread down the street. When she had been out 
of sight for some minutes Barnet appeared at the door 
from within. 

‘ Did your mistress leave word where she was going ? 1 
he asked. 

* No > s . ir/ 

‘ Is the carriage'* ordered to meet her anywhere ? ' 

‘ No, sir.' 

' Did she take a latch-key ^ 

, ‘ No, sir.' 

Barnet went in again, sat down in his chair, and leaned 
back. Then in solitude and silence lie brooded over the 
bitter emotions that filled iiis heart. It was for this that 
he had gratuitously restored her to life, and made his 
union with another impossible 1 The evening drew on, and 
nobody came to disturb him. At bedtime he told the ser¬ 
vant^, to retire, that he would sit up for Mrs. Barnet him¬ 
self; and when they were gone he leaned his head upon 
his hand and mused for hours. „ 

The clock struck one, two ; still his wife came not, and, 
with impatience added to depressioni, he went from room 
to room till another weary hour had passed. This was 
not altogether a new experience for Barnet; but she had 
never before so prolonged her absence. At last he sat 
down again and fell asleep. 

He awoke at six o'clock to find that she hadpot returned. 
In searching about the rooms he discovered that she had 
taken a case of jewels which had been hers betoie her mar- 
* riage. At eight a note was brought him ; it was from his 
wife, in which she stated that she had gone by the coach 
to the house of a distant relative near London, and ex¬ 
pressed a wish that certain boxes, articles of clothing, and 
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so on, might be sent to her forthwith. The note was 
brought to him by a waiter at the Black-Bull Hotel, and 
had been written by Mrs. Barnet .immediately before she 
took her place in the stage. 

By the evening this order was carried out, and Barnet, 
with a sense of relief, walked Out into the town. A fair 
hajl been held during the day, and the large clear moon 
which rose over the most prominent hill flung its light 
upon the booths and standings that still remained in the 
street, mixing its rays curiously with those from the flar¬ 
ing naphtha lamps. The town was full of country-people 
who had come in to enjoy themselves, and on this account 
Barnet strolled through the streets unobserved. With a 
certain recklessness he made for the harbour-road, and 
presently found himself by ! he shore, where he walked on 
till he came to the spot ne<»r which his friend the kindly 
Mrs. Downe had lost her life, and his own wife's life had 
been preserved. A tremulous pathway of bright moon¬ 
shine now stretched over the water which had engulfed 
them, and not a living soul \yas near. 

Here he ruminated on their characters, and next on the 
young girl in whom he now took a more sensitive interest 
than at the time when he had been free to marry her. 
Nothing, so far as he was aware, had ever appeared in his 
own conduct to show that such an interest existed He 
had made it a point of the utmost strictness to hinder that 
feeling from influencing in the faintest degree his attitude 
towards his wife, and this was made all the more easy for 
him by the small demand Mrs. Barnet made upon his 
attentions, for which she ever evinced the greatest con¬ 
tempt ; thus unwittingly giving him the satisfaction of 
knowing that their severance owed notuing to jealousy, 
or, indeed, to any personal behaviour of his at all. Her 
concern was yot with him or his feelings, as she frequently 
told him; but that she had, in a moment of weakness, 
thrown herself away upon a common burgher when she 
might have aimed at, and possibly brought down, a peer 
of the realm. Her frequent depreciation of Barnet in these > 
term* had at times been so intense that he was sorely 
tempted to retaliate on her egotism by owning that 
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he loved at the same low level on which he lived; bpt 
prudence had prevailed, for which he was now thankful". 

Something seemed to' sound upon the* shingle behind 
him over and above the raking of the wave. He looked 
round, and a slight girlish shape appeared quite close to 
him. He could not see her face because it was in the direc¬ 
tion of the moon. 

' Mr. Barnet ? ’ the rambler said, in timid surprise. The 
voice was the voice of Lucy Savile. 

' Yes/ said Barnet. ' How can I repair you for this 
pleasure ? ' 

1 1 only came because the night was so clear. I am now 
on my way home/ 

' I am ^lad wc have met. I want to know if you will 
let me do something for you, to give me an occupation, as 
an idle man ? I am sure I ought to help you, tor I know 
vou are almost without friends.' 

She hesitated. ' Why should you tell me that ; ’ she 
said. 

* In the hope that you wSl be frank with me ’ 

‘ I am not altogether without friends here. But 1 am 
going to make a little change in my life to go out as a 
' teacher of freehand drawing and practical perspective, of 
course I mean on a comparatively humble scale, because I 
have not been specially educated for that profession But 
I am sure I shall like it much.' 

* You have an opening ? ’ " 

* ‘I have not*exactly got it, but I>have advertised for 
one.' 

f Lucy, you must let me help you ! ’ 

‘ Not at all.’ 

1 You need not think it would compromise you, or that 
I am indifferent to delicacy. I bear in mind how we stand. 
It is very unlikely that you will succeed as tsacher of the 
class you mention, so let me do something of a diiierent 
kind for you. Say what you would like, and it shall be 
done.' 

* No; if I can’t be a drawing-mistress or governess, or 
something of that sort, I shall go to India and j*»in my 
brother.’ 
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*1 wish I could go abroad, anywhere, everywhere with 
you, Lucy, and leave this place and its associations for 
ever I * * * 

She played with the end of her bonnet-string, and hastily 
turned aside. ' Don't ever touch upon that kind of topic 
again,' she said, with a quick severity not fiec from anger. 
' It simply makes it impossible for me to see you, much 
less receive any guidance from you. No, thank you, Mr. 
Barnet; you can do nothing for me at present; and as I 
suppose iry uncertainty will end in my leaving for India, 
I fear you never will. If ever I think you can do 
anything, I will take the trouble to ask you. Till then, 
good-bye.' 

The tone of her latter words was equivocal, and while 
he lemained m doubt whci or a gentle irony was or was 
not inwrought with their sound, she swept lightly round 
and left him alone. He saw her form get smaller and 
smaller along the damp belt of sea-sand between ebb and 
flood, and when she had vanished round the cliff into the 
harbour-road he himself followed in the same direction. 

That her hopes from an advertisement should be the 
single thread which held Lucy Savile in England was too 
much for Barnet. On reaching the town lie went straight 
to the residence of Downe, now a widower with four chil¬ 
dren. The young motherless brood had been sent to bed 
about a quaiter of an hour earlier, and when Barnet entered 
he found Downe‘sitting alone. It was the same room as 
that from which the family had been looking out for Downe 
at the beginning of the year, when Downe had slipped 
into the gutter and his wife had been so enviablv tender 
towards him. The old neatness had gone from the house ; 
articles lay in places which could show no reason for their 
presence, as if momentarily deposited there sonic months 
ago, and fofgotten eyer since; there were no flowers; 
things were jumbled together on the furniture which should 
have been in cupboards, and the place in general had that 
stagnant, unicnovated air which usually pervades the 
maimed home of the widower. 

Downe soon renewed his customary full-worded lament 
over his wife, and even when he had worked himself up 
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to tears, went on volubly, as if a listener were a luxury to 
be enjoyed whenever he could be caught. * 

‘She was a treasure *beyond compare, *Mr. Barnet l I 
shall never see such another. Nobody now to nurse me— 
nobody to console me in those daily troubles, you know, 
Barnet, which make consolation so necessary to a nature 
like mine. It would be unbecoming to repine, for her 
spirit’s home was elsewhere— the tender light in her eyes 
always showed it; but it is a long dreary time that I have 
before me, and nobody else can ever fill the void left in 
my heai t by her loss—nobody nobody! ’ And Downo 
wiped his eyes again. 

‘ She was a good woman in the highest sense,’ gravely 
answered Barnet, who, though Powne’s words drew genuine 
compassion from lais heart, could not help feeling that a 
tender reticence would have been a*finer tribute to Mrs. 
Downe’s really sterling virtues than such a second-class 
lament as this. 

‘ I have something to show you/ Downe resumed, pro 
during from a drawer a sh<;et of paper on which was an 
elaborate design for a canopied tomb. ‘ This has been 
sent me by the architect, but it is not exactly what I 
want.’ 

‘ You have got Jones to do it, I see, the man who is 
carrying out my house,’ said Bainet, as he glanced at the 
signature to the drawing. 

‘ Yes, but it is not quite what I wairt. I want some¬ 
thing more striking—more like a toinb I have seen in 
St. Paul's Cathedral. Nothing less will do justice to my 
feelings, and how far short of them that will fall! ' 

Barnet privately thought the design a sufficiently impos¬ 
ing one as it stood, even extravagantly ornate; but, feel¬ 
ing that he had no right to criticize, he said gently, ‘ Downe, 
should you not live more in your children’s, lives at the 
present time, and soften the sharpness of regret for your 
> own past by thinking of their future ? ’ 

' Yes, yes; but what can I do more ? ' asked Downe, 
wrinkling his forehead hopelessly. 

It was with anxious slowness that Barnet produced his 
reply—the secret object of his visit to-night. ' Did you 
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not say one day that you ought by right to get a governess 
for the children ? ’ 

Downe admitted that he had said so, but that he could 
not see his way to it. ' The kind of woman I ghould like 
to have/ he said, ‘ would be lather beyond my means. 
No; 1 think 1 shall send them to school in the town when 
they are old enough to go out alone/ 

' Now, I know of something bettci than that The late 
Lieutenant Savile’s daughter, Lucy, wants to do some¬ 
thing for herself in the way of teaching. She would be 
inexpensive, and would answer your purpose as well as 
anybody for six or twelve months She would probably 
come daily if you weie to ask hei, and so your house¬ 
keeping arrangements would not be much affected.’ 

' I thought she had gone a 1 ”iy,' said tile solicitor, musing. 

1 Where does she livfe ? ' 

Barnet told him, and added that, if Downe should think 
of her as suitable, he would do well to call as soon as pos¬ 
sible. or she might be on the wing. ‘ If you do see her/ 
he said, ‘ it would be advisably not to mention my name. 
She is rather stiff in her ideas of me, and it might prejudice 
her against a course if she knew that I lecommerfded it.’ 

Downe promised to give the subject his consideration, 
and nothing more was said about it just then. But when 
Barnet rose to go, which was not till nearly bedtime, he 
reminded Downe oi the suggestion and went up the street 
to his own solitary home with a sense* of satisfaction at 
his promising diplomacy in a charitable cause. 

VII 

The walls of his new house were carried up nearly !/ tjieir 
full height. By a curious though not inirequent reaction, 
Barnet’s feelings about that unnecessaiy structuie had 
undergone a»changc ; he took considerable interest in its 
progress as a long-neglected thing, his wife before her 
departure having grown quite weary of it as a hobby. 
Moreover, it was an excellent distraction for a man in the 
unhappy position of having to Jive in a provincial town 
with nothing to do. He was probably the first of his line 
who had ever passed a day without toil, and perhaps some- 
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thing like an inherited instinct disqualifies such men foi; a 
life of pleasant inaction, such as lies in the power of those 
whose leisure is not a personal accident,#but a vast his¬ 
torical accretion which has become part of their natures. 

Thus Barnet got into a way of spending many of his 
leisure hours on the site of the new building, and he might 
have been seen on most days at this time trying the temper 
of the mortar by punching the joints with his stick, look¬ 
ing at the grain of a floor-board, and meditating where it 
grew, or picturing under what circumstances the last fire 
would be kindled in the at piesent sootless chimneys. 
One day when thus occupied he saw three children pass by 
in the company of a fair young woman, whose sudden 
appearance caused him to flush perceptibty. 

‘ Ah, she is there,’ he thought. ‘ That's a blessed thing.’ 
Casting an interested glance over the rising building 
and the busy workmen, Lucy Savile and the little Downes 
passed by; and after that time it became a regular though 
almost unconscious custom of Barnet to stand in the half- 
completed house and look irom the ungamished window* 
at the governess as she tripped towards the sea-shore with 
her young charge's, which she was in the habit of doing 
on most fine afternoons It was on one of these occasions, 
when he had been loitering on the first-floor landing, noai 
the hole left for the staircase, not yet erected, that then' 
appeared above the edge of the floor a little hat, follow ed 
by a little head. * 

Barnet withdrew through a doorway, and the child came 
to the top of the ladder, stepping on to the floor and cry¬ 
ing to her sisters and Miss Savile to follow. Another head 
ros$ above the floor, and another, and then Lucy herself 
came into view. The troop ran hither and thither through 
the* empty, shaving-strewn rooms, and Barnet came for¬ 
ward. t * 

Lucy uttried a small exclamation : she was very sorry 
that she had intruded ; she had not the least idea that Mr. 
Barnet was there : the children had come up, and she had 
followed. 

Barnet replied that he was only too glad to see them 
there. ‘ And now, let me show you the rooms,’ ho said. 
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She passively assented, and he took her round. There 
was not much to show in such a bare skeleton of a house, 
but he made the most of it, and* explained the different 
ornamental fittings that were soon to be fixed here and 
there. Lucy made but few remarks in reply, though she 
seemed pleased with her visit, and stole away down the 
ladder, followed by her companions. 

After this the new residence became yet more of a hobby 
for Barnet. Downe's children did not forget their first 
visit, and when the windows were glazed, and the hand¬ 
some staircase spread its broad low steps into the hall, 
they cd me again, prancing in unwearied succession through 
everv room from ground-floor to attics, while Lucy stood 
waiting for them at the door. Barnet, who raiely missed 
a day in coming to inspec progress, stepped out from the 
drawing-room 

‘ I could not keep them out’ she said, with an apologetic 
blush. ' I tried to do so very much; but they are rather 
wilful, and we are directed to walk this way for the sea 
air.' 

‘ Do let them make the house their regular playground, 
and you yours,' said Barnet. ‘ There is no better place 
for children to romp and take their exercise in than an 
empty house, particularly in muddy or damp weather such 
as we shall get a good deal of now; and this place will not 
be furnished for a long long time- perhaps never. I am 
not at all decided about it.' 

‘ O, but it must! ' replied Lucy, looking round at the 
hall. ‘ The rooms are excellent, twice as high as ours, and 
the views from the windows are so lovely.' 

‘ I daresay, I daresay,' he said absently. , 

* Will all the furniture be new ? ’ she asked. 

‘All the furniture be new--that's a thing I have jnot 
thought of. , In fact, I only come here and look on. My 
father's house would have been large enough for me, but 
another person had a voice in the matter, and it was settled 
that we should build. However, the place grows upon 
me ; its recent associations are cheerful, and I am getting 
to like it fast.' 

A certain uneasiness in Lucy's manner showed that the 
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conversation was taking too personal a turn for her. ' Still, 
as modern tastes develop, people require more room'to 
gratify them in,' she sai3, withdrawing tp <?all the children ; 
and serenely bidding him good-afternoon she went on her 
way. 

Barnet’s life at this period was singularly lonely, and 
yet he was happier than lie could have expected, His 
wife's estrangement and absence, which promised to be 
permanent, left him free as a boy in his movements, and 
the solitary walks that he took gave him ample opportunity 
for chastened reflection on what might have been his lot 
if he had only shown wisdom enough to claim Lucy Savile 
when there was no bar between their lives, and she was 
to be had for the .asking. He would occasionally call at 
the house of his friend Downo ; but there was scarcely 
enough in common between their two natures to make 
them more than friends of that excellent Sort whose per¬ 
sonal knowledge of each other s history and character is 
always in excess of intimacy, whereby they arc not so 
likely to be severed by a Wash of sentiment as in cases 
where intimacy springs up in excess ot knowledge. Lucy 
was never visible at these times, being either engaged in 
the school-room, or in taking an airing out of doors; but, 
knowing that she was now comfortable, and had given up 
the, to him, depressing idea of going off to the other side 
of the globe, he was quite content. 

The new house had so far progressed tTiat the gardeners 
were beginning to grass down the front. During an after¬ 
noon which he was passing in marking the curve for the 
carriage-drive, he beheld her coming in boldly towards 
him from the road. Hitherto Barnet had only caught her 
on the premises by stealth; and this advance seemed to 
show that at last her reserve had broken down. 

A smile gained strength upon her face as she* approached, 
and it was quite radiant when she came up, and said, with¬ 
out a trace of embarrassment, ‘ I find I owe you a hundred 
thanks—and it comes to me quite as a surprise 1 It was 
through your kindness that I was engaged by Mr. Downe. 
Believe me, Mr. Barnet, I did not know it until yesterday, 
or I should have thanked you long and long ago !' 
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‘ I had offended you—just a trifle—at the time, I think ? ’ 
said Barnet, smiling, ‘ and it was fcest that you should not 
know.' r 

' Yes, yes,’ she returned hastily. ‘ Don’t allude to that; 
it is past and over, and we will let it be. The house is 
finished almost, is it not ? How beautiful it will look 
when the evergreens are grown ! Do you call the style 
Palladian, Mr Barnet ? ’ 

‘ I—really don't quite know what it is. Yes, it must be 
Palladian, certainly. But I’Jl ask Jones, the architect; 
for, to tell the truth, I had not thought much about the 
style : I had nothing to do with choosing it, I am sorry 
to sav' 

She would not let him 1 nrp on this gloomy retrain, and 
talked on bright masters i.ll she said, producing a small 
roll of paper which he had noticed in her hand all the while, 

‘ Mr. Downe wished me to brmg you this revised drawing 
of the late Mrs. Downe’s tomb, which the architect has 
just sent him. He would like you to look it over.' 

The children came up with their hoops, and she went 
off with them down the harbour-road as usual. Barnet 
had been glad to get those words of thanks ; he had been 
thinking foi many months that he would like her to know 
of his share in finding her a home such as it was; and what 
he could not do for himself, Downe had now kindly done 
for him. He returned to his desolate house with a lighter 
tread; though in reason he hardly knew why lus tread 
should be light 

On examining the drawing, Barnet found ihat, instead 
of the vast altar-tomb and canopy Downe bad det< rmined 
on at their last meeting, it was to lie a more modest 
memorial even than had been suggested by the architect; 
a coped tomb of good solid construction, with no useless 
elaboration ai all Barnet was truly glad to sec that Downe 
had come to reason of his own accord; and he returned 
the drawing with a note of approval 

He followed up the house-work as before, and as he 
walked up and down the rooms, occasionally gazing from 
the windows over the bulging green hills and the quiet 
harbour that lay between them, he murmured wojds and 
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fragments of words which, if listened to, would have revealed 
all the secrets of his existence. Whatever his reason jti 
going there, Lucy did nojt call again : the walk to the shore 
seemed to be abandoned: he must havfc thought it as 
well for both that it should be so, for he did not go any¬ 
where out of his accustomed ways to endeavour to discover 
her. 


VIII 

The winter and the spring had passed, and the house was 
complete. It was a tine morning in the early part of 
June, and Barnet, though not in the habit of rising early, 
had taken a long walk before breakfast, returning by way 
of the new building. A sufficiently exciting cause of hfe 
restlessness to-day cnight have been the intelligence which" 
had reached him the night before, that Lucy Savile was 
going to India after all, and notwithstanding the represen¬ 
tations of her friends that suHi a journey was unadvisable 
in many ways for an unpractised girl, unless some more 
definite advantage lay at the end of it than she could show 
to be the case. Barnet's wiAk up the slope to the building 
betrayed that he was in a dissatisfied mood. He hardly 
saw that the dewy time of day lent an unusual freshness 
to the bushes and trees which had so recently put on their 
summer habit of heavy leafage, and made his newly laid 
lawn look as well established as an old manorial meadow. 
The house had been so adroitly placed t between six tall 
elms which were growing on the site beforehand, that they 
seemed like real ancestral trees; and the rooks, young and 
old, cawed melodiously to their visitor. 

The door was not locked, and he entered No workmen 
appeared to be present, and he walked from sunny window 
to sunny window of the empty rooms, with a sense of seclu¬ 
sion which might have been very pleasant but for the ante¬ 
cedent knowledge that his almost paternal care of Lucy 
Savile was to be thrown away by her wilfulness. Foot¬ 
steps echoed through an adjoining room; and bending his 
eyes in that direction, he perceived Mr. Jones, the architect. 
He had come to look over the building before giving the 
contractor his final certificate. They walked over the 
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house together. Everything was finished except the paper¬ 
ing : there were the latest improvements of the period 
in bell-hanging, ventilating, smokp-jacks, fire-grates, and 
French windows! The business was soon ended, and Jones, 
having directed Barnet's attention to a book of wall-paper 
patterns which lay on a bench for his choice, was leaving 
to # keep another engagement, when Bainet said, 'Is the 
tomb finished yet for Mrs. Downe ? ’ 

‘ Well—yes: it is at last,' said the architect, coming 
back and speaking as if he were in a mood to make a con¬ 
fidence. ‘ 1 have had no end of trouble in the matter, 
and, to tell the truth, f am heartily glad it is ovqr.’ 

Barnet expressed his surprise. I thought poor Downe 
had given up those extravagant notions of his ? Then he 
has gone back to the altar and canopy after all ? ’ Well, he 
is to be excused, poor fel-ow 1' 

‘ O no—he has not at all gone back to them—quite the 
reverse/ Jones hastened to say. * He has so reduced design 
after design that the whole thing has been nothing but 
waste labour for me; till in the end it has become a 
common headstone, which a mason put up in half a day.' 

‘ A common headstone ? ’ said Barnet. 

‘Yes. I held out for some time for the addition of a 
footstone at least. But he said, “ 0 no—he couldn't alford 
it." ’ 

‘ Ah, well—his family is growing up, poor fellow, and 
his expenses are getting serious.’ 

‘ Yes, exactly,’ said Jones, as if the subject were none 
of his. And again diiecting Barnet's attention to the wall¬ 
papers, the bustling architect left lum to keep some other 
engagement. 

‘ A common headstone,’ murmured Barnet, left again to 
himself. He mused a minute or two, and next began 
looking over and selecting from the patterns ; but had not 
long been engaged in* the work when he heard another 
footstep on the gravel without, and somebody enter the 
open porch. 

Barnet went to the door—it was his manservant in 
search of him. 

' I have been trying for some time to find you, sir,' he 
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said. ' This letter has come by the post, and it is marked 
immediate. Ajid there's this one from Mr. Downe, who 
called just now wanting to see you.' pe searched his 
pocket for the second. 

Barnet took the first letter—it had a black border, and 
bore the London postmark. It was not in his wife's hand¬ 
writing, or in that of any person he knew ; but conjecture 
soon ceased as he read the page, wherein he was biiefly 
informed that Mrs. Barnet had died suddenly on the pre¬ 
vious day, at the furnished villa she had occupied near 
London. 

Bamqft looked vaguely round the empty hall, at the 
blank walls, out of the doorway Drawing a long palpitat¬ 
ing breatji, and with eyes downcast, he turned and climbed 
the stairs slowly, like a man who doubted their stability. 
The fact of his wife having, as it wefe, died once already, 
and lived on again, had entirely dislodged, the possibility 
of her actual death from Iris conjecture. Ho went to the 
landing, leant over the balusters, and after a reverie, of 
whose duration he had but, the faintest notion, turned to 
the window and stretched his gaze to the cottage further 
down the road, which was visible from his landing, and from 
which Lucy still walked to the solicitor’s hou>c by a cross 
path. The faint words that came from his moving lips 
were simply, * At last!' 

Tiled, almost involuntarily, Barnet fell down on his 
knees and murmured some incoheient words of thanks¬ 
giving. Surely his virtue in restoring his wife to life had 
been rewarded! But, as it the impulse struck uneasily 
on his conscience, he quickly rose, brushed the dust fiom 
his trousers, and set himself to think of his next move¬ 
ments. He could not start for London for some hours; 
and as he had no preparations to make that could not 
be made in half-an-hour, he mechanically descended and 
resumed his occupation of turning* over the wall-papers. 
They had all got brighter for him, those papers. It was 
all changed—who would sit in the rooms that they were 
to line ? He went on to muse upon Lucy’s conduct in so 
frequently coming to the house with the children; her 
occasional blush in speaking to him ; her e\ ident interest 
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in him. What woman can in the long run avoid being 
interested in a man whom she knows to be devoted to 
her ? If humaji solicitation could ever effect anything, 
there should be no going to India for Lucy now. All the 
papers previously chosen seemed wrong in their shades, 
and he began from the beginning to choose again. 

While entering on the task he heard a forced ' Ahem !' 
from without the porch, evidently uttered to attract his 
attention, and footsteps again advancing to the door. His 
man, whom he had quite forgotten in his mental turmoil, 
was still waiting there. 

‘ I beg your pnrdon, sir,’ the man said from round the 
doorway , ‘but here's the note from Mr. Downo that you 
didn’t take. He called pist after you went out, and as he 
couldn't wait, he wrote t’us on your Study-table.’ 

He handed in the letter—no black-bordeied one now, 
but a practical-looking note in the well-known writing of 
the solicitor. 

' Dear Barnet '—it ran—‘ Peihaps you will be prepared foi the 
information 1 am about to give— ! vbat Lucy Savile and mwlf arc 
going to be married this morning. I have hitherto said nothing as 
to my intention to any of my friends, for reasons which I am bure 
you will fully appreciate. The crisis has been brought about by her 
expressing her intention to join her brother m India. 1 then dis¬ 
covered that I could not do without her. 

' It is to be quite a private wedding ; but it is my particular wish 
that you come down here quietly at ten, and go to church with us ; 
it will add greatly to the pleasure 1 shall experience m the ceremony, 
and, I believe, to Lucy's also. I have called on you very early to 
make the request, in the belief that I should find you at home ; but 
you are beforehand with me m your early rising Yours sincerely, 

‘C. Downe.’ 

* 

‘ Need I wait, sir ? ' said the servant after a dead silence. 

* That will do, William. No answer,’ said Barnet calmly. 

When the man had gone Barnet re-read the letter. Turn¬ 
ing eventually to the wall-papers, which he had been at* 
such pains to select, he deliberately tore them into halves 
and quarters, and threw them into the empty fireplace. 
Then he went out of the house, locked the door, and stood 
in the front awhile. Instead of returning into the town, 
he went down the harbour-road and thoughtfully lingered 
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about by the sea, near the spot where the body of Downe’s 
late wife had been found and brought ashore. .* 

Barnet was a man with a rich capacity for misery, and 
there is no doubt that he exercised it to its fullest extent 
now. The events that had, as it were, dashed themselves 
together into one half-hour of this day showed that curious 
refinement of cruelty in their arrangement which often 
proceeds from the bosom of the whimsical god at other 
times known as blind Circumstance. That his few minutes 
of hope, between the reading of the first and second letters, 
had carried him to extraordinaiy heights of rapture was 
proved by the immensity of his suffering now. The sun 
blazing into his face would have shown a close watcher 
that a horizontal line, which had never been seen before, 
but which was never to be gone thereafter, was somehow 
gradually forming itself in the smooth of his forehead 
His eyes, of a light hazel, had a curious Jook which can 
only be described by the word biuised; the sorrow that 
looked fiom them being largely mixed with the surpiise 
of a man taken unawares., 

The secondary particulars of his present position, too, 
were odd enough, though for some time they appealed to 
engage little of his attention. Not a soul in the town 
knew, as yet, of his wile’s death; and he almost owed 
Downe the kindness of not publishing it till the day was 
over : the conjuncture, taken with that which had accom¬ 
panied the death of Mrs. Downe, being *50 singular as to 
be quite sufficient to darken the pleasure of the impres¬ 
sionable solicitor to a ciuel extent, if made known to him 
But as Barnet could not set out on his journey to London, 
where his wife lay, for some hours (theie being at this date 
no railway within a distance of many miles), no great 
reason existed why he should leave the town. 

Impulse in all its forms characterized Barnet, and when 
he heard the distant clock strike tile hour of ten his feet 
began to carry him up the harbour-road with the mannei 
of a man who must do something to bring himself to life. 
He passed Lucy Savile’s old house, his own new one, and 
came in view of the church. Now he gave a pen cptibk* 
start, and his mechanical condition went away. Befoie 
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the church-gate were a couple of carriages, and Barnet 
then could perceive that the marriage between Downe and 
Lucy was at that moment being., solemnized within. A 
feeling of sudden, proud self-confidence, an indocile wish 
to walk unmoved in spite of grim environments, plainly 
possessed him, and when he reached the wicket-gate he 
tugied in without apparent effort. Pacing up the paved 
footway he entered the chuich and stood for awhile in 
the nave passage. A group of people was standing round 
the vestry door; Barnet advanced through these and 
stepped into the vestry. 

There they were busily signing their names. Seeing 
Downe about to look round Barnet averted his somewhat 
disturbed lace for a second or two ; when he turned again 
front to front he was cal i and quite •smiling; 'it was a 
creditable triumph over hn.iself, and deserved to be remem¬ 
bered in his native town. He greeted Downe heartily, 
offering his congratulations. 

It seemed as if Barnet expected a half-guilty look upon 
Lucy's face ; but no ; save the natural flush and flurry 
engendered by the service just pel formed, theie was noth¬ 
ing whatever in her bearing which showed a disturbed 
mind: her gray-brown eyes carried in them now as at 
other times the well-known expression of common-sensed 
rectitude which never went so far as to touch on hardness. 
She shook hands with him, and Downe said warmly, 1 1 
wish you could have come sooner : I called on purpose to 
ask you. You'll drive back with us now ? ' 

‘ No, no,’ said Barnet; ‘lam not at all prepart d; but 
I thought I would look in upon you for a moment, even 
though I had not time to go home and dress. T 11 stand , 
back and see you pass out, and obseive the effect of the 
spectacle upon myself as one of the public ’ 

Then Lucy and her husband laughed, and Barnet laughed 
and retired; and the quiet little party went gliding down 
the nave and towards the porch, Lucy's new silk dress 
sweeping with a smart rustle round the base-mouldings of 
the ancient font, and Downe’s little daughters following 
in a state of round-eyed interest in their position, and that 
of Lucy, their teacher and friend. 
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So Downe was comforted after his Emily’s death, which 
had taken place twelve months, two weeks, and three days 
before that time. # • 

When the two flys had driven off and the spectators 
had vanished, Barnet followed to the door, and went out 
into the sun He took no more trouble to preserve a spruce 
exterior; liis step was unequal, hesitating, almost convul¬ 
sive ; and the slight changes of colour which went on in 
his face seemed refracted from some inward flame, In the 
churchyard he became pale as a summer cloud, and find¬ 
ing it not easy to proceed he sat down on one of the tomb¬ 
stones and supported his head with his hand. 

Hard by was a sexton filling up a grave which he had 
not found time to finish on the previous evening. Observ¬ 
ing Barnet, he went up to him, and recognizing him, said, 
‘ Shall 1 help you home, sir ? ' 

' 0 no, thank you,’ said* Barnet, rousrng himself and 
standing up. The sexton returned to his grave, followed 
by Barnet, who, after watching him awhile, stepped into 
the grave, now nearly filial, and helped to tread in the 
earth. 

The sexton apparently thought his conduct a little 
singular, but he made no observation, and when the grave 
was full, Barnet suddenly stopped, looked far away, and 
with a decided step pioceeded to the gate and vanished. 
The sexton rested on his shovel and looked after him tor a 
few moments, and then began banking ftp the mound. 

In those short minutes of treading in the dead man Barnet 
had fonned a design, but what it was the inhabitants of 
that town did not for some long time imagine. He went 
home, wrote several letters of business, called on his lawyer, 
an old man of the same place who had been the legal adviser 
of Barnet’s father before him, and during the evening over¬ 
hauled a large quantity of letters qpd other documents in 
his possession. By eleven o’clock the heap of papers in 
and before Barnet’s grate had reached formidable dimen¬ 
sions, and he began to burn them. This, owing to their 
quantity, it was not so easy to do as he had expected, and 
he sat long into the night to complete the task 
The next morning Barnet departed for London, Laving a 
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note for Downe to inform him of Mrs. Barnet's sudden 
dekth, and that he was gone to bury her; but when a 
thrice-sufficient time for that purpose had elapsed, he was 
not seen again in his accustomed walks, or in his new 
house, or in his old one. He was gone for good, nobody 
knew whither. It was soon discovered that he had em¬ 
powered his lawyer to dispose of all his property, real and 
peisonal, in the borough, and pay in the proceeds to the 
account of an unknown person at one of the large London 
banks, a he person was by some supposed to be himself 
under an assumed name; but few, if any, had certain 
knowledge of that fact. 

The elegant new residence was sold with the rest of his 
possessions; and its purcli tser was no other than Downe, 
now a thriving man in thi oorough, and one whose grow¬ 
ing family and new wife required more roomy accommoda¬ 
tion than was afforded by the little house up the narrow’ 
side street. Barnet’s old habitation was bought by the 
trustees of the Congregational Baptist body in that town, 
who pulled down the time-honoured dwelling and built a 
new chapel on its site. By the time the last hour of that, 
to Barnet, eventful year had chimed, every vestige of him 
had disappeared from the precincts of his native place, 
and the name became extinct in the borough of Port- 
Bredy, after having been a living force therein for more 
than two hundred years. 

IX 

Twenty-one years and six months do not pass without 
setting a mark even upon durable stone ana tripV brass; 
upon humanity such a period works nothing le.^s than 
transformation. In Barnet’s old birthplace vivacious 
young children with bones like india-rubber had grown up 
to be stable men and women, men and women had dried 
in the skin, stiffened, withered, and sunk into decrepitude ; 
while selections from every class had been consigned to the 
outlying cemetery. Of inorganic differences the greatest 
was that a railway had invaded the town, tying it on to a 
main line at a junction a dozen miles off. Barnet’s house 
on the harbour-road, once so insistently new, had acquired 
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1 a respectable mellowness, with ivy, Virginia creepers, 
lichens* damp patches, and even constitutional infirmities 
of its own like its elder fellows. Its architecture, once so 
very improved and modern, had already become stale in 
style, without having reached the dignity of being old- 
fashioned. Trees about the harbour-road had increased 
in circumference or disappeared under the saw ; while the 
church had had such a tremendous practical joke played 
upon it by some facetious restorer or other as to be scarce 
recognizable by its dearest old friends. 

During this long interval George Barnet had never 
once been seen or heard of in the town of his fathers 

It was the evening of a market-day, and some half- 
dozen middle-aged farmers and dairymen were lounging 
round the bar of*the Black-Bull Hotel, occasionally drop¬ 
ping a remark to each other, and Jess frequently to the 
two barmaids who stood within the pewter-topped counter 
in a perfmictoiy attitude of attention, these latter sighing 
and making a private observation to one another at odd 
intervals, on more interesting experiences than the present. 

‘ Days get shorter,' said one of tlm dairymen, as he 
looked towards the sheet, and noticed that the lamplighter 
was passing by. 

The farmers merely acknowledged by their countenances 
the propriety of this remark, and finding that nobody else 
spoke, one of the barmaids said ' yes,' in a tone of painful 
duty. * , 

‘ Come fair-day we shall have to light up before we start 
for homc-along ’ 

' That’s true,’ his neighbour conceded, with a gaze of 
blankness. 

‘ And after that we shan’t see much further difference 
all's winter.' 

The rest were not unwilling to go even so fat as this. 

The barmaid sighed again, and*raised onh of hoi hands 
from the counter on which they rested to scratch the smal¬ 
lest surface of her face with the smallest of her fingers. 
She looked towards the door, and presently remarked, 

' I think I hear the 'bus coming in from station.' 

The eyes of the dairymen and farmers turned to the 
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glass door dividing the hall from the porch, and in a minute 
or Two the omnibus drew up outside. Then there was a 
lumbering down of luggage, and th§n a man came into the 
hall, followed by*a porter with a portmanteau on his poll, 
which he deposited on a bench. 

The stranger was an elderly person, with curly ashen- 
white hair, a deeply-creviced outer corner to each eyelid, 
and a countenance baked by innumerable suns to the 
colour of terra-cotta, its hue and that of his hair contrast¬ 
ing like heat and cold respectively. He walked medita¬ 
tively and gently, like one who was fearful of disturbing 
his own mental equilibrium. But whatever lay at the 
bottom of his bread had evidently made him so accustomed 
to its situation there that it caused him little practical 
inconvenience * 

He paused in silence whn<„, with his dubious eyes fixed 
on the baimaids, he seemed to consider himself. In a 
moment or two fie addressed them, and asked to be accom¬ 
modated for the night. As he waited he looked curiously 
round the hall, but said nothing. As soon as invited he 
disappeared up the staircase, preceded by a chambermaid 
and candle, and followed by a lad with his trunk. Not 
a soul liad recognized him. 

A quarter of an hour later, when the farmers and dairy¬ 
men had driven off to their homesteads in the country, he 
came downstairs, took a biscuit and one glass of wine, 
and walked out in^o the tofrn, where the radiance from the 
shop-windows had grown so in volume of late years as to 
flood with cheerfulness every standing cart, barrow, stall, 
and idler that occupied the wayside, whether shabby or 
genteel. TIis chief interest at present seemed to he m the 
names painted over the shop-fronts aud on doorways, 
as far as they were visible; these now differed to an 
ominous extent from what they had been one-and-twenty 
years before. *' 

The traveller passed on till he came to the bookseller's, 
where he looked in through the glass door, A fresh-faced 
young man was standing behind the counter, otherwise 
the shop was empty. The gray-haired observer entered, 
asked for some periodical by way of paying for admission. 
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and with his elbow on the counter began to turn over the 
pages he had bought, though that he read nothing was 
obvious. • # 

At length he said, ' Is old Mr. Watkins still alive ? ’ in a 
voice which had a curious youthful cadence in it even 
now. 

' My father is dead, sir/ said the young man. , 

' Ah, I am sorry to hear it/ said the stranger. ' But 

it is so many years since I last visited this town that I 
could hardly expect it should be otherwise/ After a short 
silence he continued—‘ And is the firm of Barnet, Browse 
and Company still in existence ?- they used to be large 
flax-merchants and twine-spinners here ? ' 

‘ The .firm is still going on, sir, but they have dropped 
the name of Barnet. I believe that was a sort of fancy 

name—at least, I never knew of ally living Barnet. ’Tis 

now Browse and Co ’ , 

‘ And does Andrew Jones still keep on as architect ? ’ 

' He's dead, sir/ 

'And the vicar of St. Maty’s- Mr. Melrose ? ’ 

' He’s been dead a great many year s ’ 

'Dear me*' He paused vet longer, and cleared his 
voice. ‘ Is Mr. Downe, the solicitor, still in practice ? ' 

/ No, sir, he’s dead, lie died about seven years 
ago/ 

Here it was a longer silence still , and an attentive 
observer would have noticed that the paper m the stianger’s 
hand increased its imperceptible tremor to a visible shake. 
That gray-haired gentleman noticed it himself, and rested 
the paper on the counter. ' Js Mrs. Downe still alive ? ’ 
he asked, closing his lips firmly as soon as the words were 
out of his mouth, and dropping his eyes 

' Yes, sir, she’s alive and well. She’s Irting at the old 
place/ 

' In Ea->t Street ? ' * 

' O no; at Ch&teau Ringdale. I believe it lias been in 
the family for some generations.’ 

' She Jives with her children, perhaps ? ’ 

‘ No; she has no children of her own. There were 
some Miss Downes , I think they were Mi Downc's daugh-' 
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lers by a former wife ; but they are married and living 
in 'pther parts of the town. Mrs. Downe lives alone.' 

‘ Quite alone ? t ' « 

' Yes. sir*; quite alone.' 

The newly-arrived gentleman went back to the hotel 
and dined ; after which he made some change in his dress, 
shaded back his beard to the fashion that had prevailed 
twenty years earlier, when he was young and interesting, 
and once more emerging, bent his steps in the direction of 
the harbour-road. Just before getting to the point where 
the pavement ceased and the houses isolated themselves, 
he overtook a shambling, stooping, unshaven man, who 
at first sight appeared like a professional tramp, his shoulders 
having a poiceptible greasmess as they passed under the 
gaslight. Each pedestrian momentaniy turned and re¬ 
garded the other, and the tramp-like gentleman started 
back. , ( 

‘Good—why--is that Mr. Barnet? Tis Mr Barnet, 
surely! ’ 

k. * 

' Yes ; and you are Charlsop ? ’ 

‘ Yes —ah - you notice my appearance. The Fates 
have rather ill-used me By-thc-bye, that fifty pounds. 
I never paid it, did X ? . . . But I was not ungrateful! ' 
Here the stooping man laid one hand emphatically on the 
palm of the othei. ‘ I gave you a chance, Mr. George 
Barnet, which many men would have thought full value 
received—the chaw re to marry your Lucy. As far as the 
world was concerned, your wife was a drowned woman, 
hey ? ' 

‘ Heaven forbid all that, Charlson 1 

' Well, well, 'twas a wrong way of showing gratitude, I 
suppose. And now a drop of something to drink tor old 
acquaintance’ sake l And, Mr. Barnet, sheagain free 
—there’s a chance now if you care for it—ha, ha !' And 
the speaker pushed his'tongue into his hollow cheek and 
slanted his eye in the old fashion. 

‘ I know all,’ said Barnet quickly; and slipping a 
small present into the hands of the needy, saddening man, 
he stepped ahead and was soon in the outskirts of the 
town. 
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He reached the harbour-road, and paused before tlje 
• entrance to a well-known house. It was so highly bosomed 
in trees and shrubs planted since the erection of the build¬ 
ing that one would scarcely have recognized the spot as 
that which had been a mere neglected slope till chosen as a 
site for a dwelling. He opened the swing-gate, closed it 
noiselessly, and gently moved into the semicircular drive, 
which remained exactly as it had been marked out by 
Barnet on the morning when Lucy Savile ran in to thank 
him for procuring her the post of governess to Downe's 
children. But the growth of trees and bushes which 
revealed itself at every step was beyond all expectation; 
sun-proof and moon-proof bowers vaulted the walks, and 
the walls of the house were uniformly bearded with creep- * 
ing plants as high as the first-floor windows. 

After lingering for a few minutes *in the dusk of the 
bending boughs, the visitor rang the door-bell, and on the 
servant appearing, he announced himself as ‘ an old friend 
of Mrs. Downe's.' 

The hall was lighted, bub not brightly, the gas being 
turned low, as if visitors were rare. There was a stagnation 
in the dwelling ; it seemed to be waiting. Could it really 
be waiting for him ? The partitions which had been 
probed by Bai net's walking-stick when the mortar was 
green, were now quite brown with the antiquity of their 
varnish, and the ornamental woodwork of the staircase, 
which had glistened with a pale yellow netvness when first 
erected, was now of a rich wine-colour. During the 
servant’s absence the following colloquy could be dimly 
heard through the nearly-closed door of the drawing¬ 
room. 

* He didn't give his name ? ’ 

‘ He only said " an old friend,” ma am.' 

‘ What kind of gentleman is he ? ’ 

‘A staidish gentleman, with gray*hair.' 

The voice of the second speaker seemed to afiect the 
listener greatly. After a pause, the lady said,' Very well, I 
will see him.' 

And the stranger was shown in face to face whh the 
Lucy who had once been Lucy Savile. The round cheek 
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qf that formerly young lady had, of course, alarmingly 
flattened its curve in her modern representative; a pervasive 
grayness overspread her once dark brown hair, like morn¬ 
ing rime on heather. The parting down the middle was 
wide and jagged; once it had been a thin white line, a 
narrow crevice between two high banks of shade. But 
there was still enough left to form a handsome knob be¬ 
hind, and some curls beneath inwrought with a few hairs 
like silver wires were very becoming. In her eyes the 
only modification was that their originally mild rectitude 
of expression had become a little more stringent than here¬ 
tofore. Yet she was still girlish —a girl who had been 
gratuitously weighted by destiny with a burden of five- 
and-foity years instead rf her proper twenty. . 

' Lucy, don’t you know ne ? ; he said, when the servant 
had closed the door. 

‘ I knew you the instant I saw you! ’ she returned 
cheerfully. ‘ I don't know why, but I always thought 
you would come back to your old town again.’ 

She gave him her hand, and? then they sat down. ‘ They 
said you were dead,’ continued Lucy, * but I never thought 
so. We should have heard of it for certain if you had 
been.’ 

'It is a very long time since we met.' 

' Yes; what you must have seen, Mr. Barnet, in all 
these roving years, in comparison with what I have seen 
in this quiet plafee ! ’ Her face grew more serious. ‘ You 
know my husband has been dead a long time ? I am a 
lonely old woman now, considering what l ha vq been; 
though Mr Downe’s daughters—all married—m.inage td 
keep me pretty cheerful. 1 

' And I am a lonely old man, and have been any time 
these twenty years.’ 

‘ But wlirie have you kept yourself ? And why did 
you go oti so mysteriously ? ' 

' Well, Lucy, I have kept myself a little in America, 
and a little in Australia, a little in India, a little at the 
Cape, and so on; I have not stayed in any place for a 
long time, as it seems to me, and yet more than twenty 
years have flown. But when people get to my age two 
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years go like one !—Your second question, why did I go 
. away so mysteriously, is surely not necessary. You 
guessed why, didn't you ? ’ , 

' No, I never once guessed,' she said simply, ' nor 
did Charles, nor did anybody as far as I know.' 

‘ Well, indeed ! Now think it over again, and then look 
at me, and say if you can’t guess ? ’ * 

She looked him in the face with an inquiring smile 
‘ Surely not because of me ? ’ she said, pausing at the 
commencement of surprise. 

Barnet nodded, and smiled again; but his smile was 
sadder than hers. 

' Because I raained Charles ? ’ she asked 
‘ Yes; solely because you married him on the day i 
was free to ask you # to marry me My wife died four-and- 
twenty hours before you went to church with Downe. Th( 
fixing of my journey at that particular moment was because 
of her funeral; but once away 1 knew 1 should have no 
inducement to come back, and took my steps accordingly.’ 

Her face assumed an aspect of gentle reflection, and 
she looked up and down his form with great interest in 
her eyes. ‘ I nevei thought of it 1 ' she said. ‘ 1 knew, ol 
course, that you had once implied some warmth of feeling 
towards me, but 1 concluded that it passed off And I 
have always been undei the impression that your wife was 
alive at the time of mv marriage. Was it not stupid of me ! 
—But you will have some tea or something*? I have never 
dined late, you know, since my husband's death. 1 have 
got into the way of making a tegular meal ot tea You 
will have some tea with me, will you not ? ’ 

The travelled man assented quite readily, and tea was 
brought in. They sat and chatted over Die trav, regardless 
of the flying hour. ‘ Well, well I' said Barnet presently, 
as for the first time he leisurely surveyed the room ; r how 
like it all is, and yet how different I Just where your 
piano stands was a board on a couple of trestles, bearing 
the patterns of wall-papers, when I was last here. I 
was choosing them—standing in this way, as it might be. 
.Then my servant came in at the door, and handed me a 
note, so. It was from Downe, and announced that you 
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were just going to be married to him. I chose no more 
wall-papers—tore up all those I had selected, and left the 
house. I never entered it again* till now.' 

‘ Ah, at last I understand it all,' she murmured. 

They had both risen and gone to the lireplace. The 
mantel came almost on a level with her shoulder, which 
gently rested against it, and Barnet laid his hand upon the 
shelf close beside her shoulder. * Lucy,' he said, 1 better 
late than never. Will you marry me now ? ' 

She started back, and the surprise which was so obvious 
in her wrought even greater surprise in him that it should 
be so. It was difficult to believe that she had been quite 
blind to the situation, and yet all reason and common 
sense went to prove thai she was not acting. , 

‘ You take me quite 1 nawares by* such a question! ' 
she said, with .1 forced laugh of uneasiness. It was the first 
time she had*shown any embarrassment at all. ' Why,' 
she added, ‘ I couldn't marry you for the world' 

' Not after all this ! Why not ? ' 

' It is- l would—I really think I may say it- -l would 
upon the whole rather mariv you, Mr. Barncl, than any 
other man I have ever met, if I ever dreamed of marriage 
again. But I don’t dream of it—it is quite out of my 
thoughts; I have not the least intention of marrying 
again.’ 

‘ But—on my account— couldn’t you alter your plans a 
little ? Come I* 

‘ Dear Mr. Barnet,' she said with a little flutter, ' I 
would on your account if on anybody’s in existence. But 
you don't know in the least what it is you are asking 
—such an impracticable thing—I won't say ndiculous, 
of course, because I see that you are really in earnest, and 
earnestness is never ridiculous to my mind.’ 

* Well, yes,' said Barnet more slowly, dropping her hand, 
which he had taken at the moment of pleading, * I am in 
earnest. The resolve, two months ago, at the Cape* to 
come back once more was, it is true, rather sudden, and 
as I see now, not well considered. But I am in earnest in 
asking. ’ 

‘ And I in declining. With all good feeling and all 
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kindness, let'me say that I am quite opposed to the idea of 
• marrying a second time.’ * ! 

' Well, no harm has been done/ he answered, with the 
same subdued and tender humorousness that he had shown 
on such occasions in early life. ‘ If you really won’t accept 
me, I must put up with it, I suppose.' His eye fell on the 
clock as he spoke. ‘ Had you any notion that it was 60 
late ? ’ he asked. * How absorbed I have been 1 ’ 

She accompanied him to the hall, helped him to put 
on his overcoat, and let him out of the house herself. 

‘ Good-night,’ said Barnet, on the doorstep, as the 
lamp shone in his face ‘ You are not offended with 
me ? ’ 

' Certainly not. Nor you with me ? ’ 

‘ I'll consider whether I am or not,’ he pleasantly replied. 

' Good-night.' 

She watched him safely tfci ough the gate ; and when 
his footsteps had died away upon the road, closed the 
door softly and returned to the room. Here the modest 
widow long pondered his ipeeches, with e\os dropped 
to an unusually low level Barnet’s uibanitv under the 
blow of her refusal greatly impressed ner. After having 
his long period of probation rendered useless by her deci¬ 
sion, he had shown no anger, and had philosophicallv 
taken her words as if lie deserved no better ones. It was 
very gentlemanly of him, certainly, it was more than 
gentlemanly: it was lieioic and grand.* The more she 
'meditated, the more she questioned the virtue of her con¬ 
duct in checking him so peremptorily, and went to hei 
bedroom in a mood of dissatisfaction. On looking in the 
glass she was reminded that there was not so much remain¬ 
ing of her former beauty as to make IiN frank declaration 
an impulsive natural homage to her cheeks and eyes ; it 
must undoubtedly have arisen from an old staunch feeling 
of his, deserving tenderest consideration. She recalled to 
her mind with much pleasure that he had told her he was 
staying at the Black-Bull Hotel; so that if, after waiting a 
day or two, he should not, in his modesty, call again, she 
might then send him a nice little note. To alter her 
views for the present was far from her intention; but 
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she would allow herself to be induced to reconsider the 
case, as any geneious woman ought to do. 

The morrow, came and passed, and Mr. Barnet did 
not drop in. At every knock, light youthful hues flew, 
across her cheek ; and she was abstracted in the presence 
of her other visitors. In the evening she walked about 
the house, not knowing what to do with herself; the 
conditions of existence seemed totally different from those 
wliich ruled only four-and-twenty short hours ago What 
had been at first a tantalizing, elusive sentiment was getting 
acclimatized within her as a definite hope, and her person 
was so informed by that emotion that she might almost 
have stood as its emblematical repiesentative by the time 
the clock stiuck ten. li short, an interest in Barnet 
precisely res* mbling that < her early youth led her present 
heart to belie her yesterday’s words to him, and she longed 
to sec him again. , 

The next day she walked out early, thinking she might 
meet lum in the street. The growing beauty ol her romance 
absorbed her, and she went from the street to the fields, 
and from the fields to the shore, without any i onsciousness 
of distance, till reminded by her weariness that she could 
go no further, lie had no when' appeared. In the evening 
she took a step which under the circumstances seemed 
justifiable ; she wrote a note to him at the hotel, inviting 
him to tea with her at six precisely, and signing her note 
' Lucy.' % 

In a quarter of an hour the messenger came back. Mr.' 
Barnet had left the hotel early in the morning of the day 
before, but he had stated that he would probably return 
in the course of the week. 

The note was sem hack, to be given to him immediately 
on his arrival. 

There was no sign from the mn that this desired event 
had occurred, either oh the next day or the day following. 
On both nights she had been restless, and had scarcely slept 
half-an-hour. 

On the Saturday, putting off all diffidence, Lucy went 
herself to the Black-Bull, and questioned the staff closely. 

Mr. Barnet had cursorily remarked when leaving that 
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he might return on the Thursday or Friday, but they 
were directed not to reserve a room for him unless he should 
write. , 

He had left no address. 

* Lucy sorrowfulty took back her note, went home, and 
resolved to wait. 

She did wait —years and years—but Barnet never 
reappeared. 

April i8bo. 
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INTERLOPERS AT THE KNAP 

J 

The north road from Casterbridge is tedious and lonely, 
especially in winter-time. Along a part of its course it 
connects with Long-Ash Lane, a monotonous track without 
a village or hamlet for many miles, and with very seldom 
a turning. Unapprized wayfarers who are too old, or too 
young, or in other respects too weak for the distance to be 
traversed/but who, nevertheless, have to walk it, say, as' 
they look wistfully ahead, ‘ Once at ,the top of that hill, 
and I must surely see the end of Long-Ash Lane !' But 
they reach the hilltop, and *I.ong-Ash Lane stretches in 
front as mercilessly as before. 

Some few years ago a certain farmer was riding through 
this lane in the gloom of a Vinter evening. The farmer's 
friend, a dairyman, was riding beside him. A few paces 
in the rear rode the farmer’s man. All three were well 
horsed on strong, round-barrelled cobs; and to be 
well horsed was to be in better spirits about Long-Ash 
Lane than poor pedestrians could attain to during its 
passage. a 

But the farmer did not talk much to liis friend as he lode 
along. The enterprise which had brought him there lilled t 
his mind ; for in truth it was important. Not altogether ’ 
so important was it, perhaps, when estimated by its value to 
society at large ; but if the true measure of a deed be pro¬ 
portionate to the space it occupies in the heart of him who 
undertakes it, Farmer Charles Darton'^ business to-night 
could hold its own with the business of kings. 

He was a large farmer. His turnover, as it is called, 
'was probably thirty thousand pounds a year. He had a 
great many draught horses, a great many milch cows, 
and of sheep a multitude. This comfortable position was, 
however, none of his own making. It had been created 
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by his father, a man of a very different stamp from the 
present* representative of the line. 

Darton, the father, had been a one-idea’d character, 
with a buttoned-up pocket and a chink-like eye brimming 
with commercial subtlety. In Darton the son, tliis trade 
subtlety had become transmuted into emotional, and the 
harshness had disappeared; he would have been called a 
sad man but for his constant care not to divide himself 
from lively friends by piping notes out of harmony with 
theirs. Contemplative, he allowed his mind to be a quiet 
meeting-place for memories and hopes. So that, naturally 
enough, since succeeding to the agricultural calling, and 
up to his present age of thirty-two, he had neither advanced 
nor receded as a capjtalist --a stationary result which did 
not agitate one of his unambitious, ,unstrategic nature, 
since he had all that he desin d. The motive of his expedi¬ 
tion to-night showed the same absence of anxious regard 
for Number One. 

The party rode on in the slow, safe trot proper to night¬ 
time and bad roads, Farmer Darton’s head jigging rather 
unroniantically up and dowri against the sky, and his 
motions being repeated with bolder emphasis by his friend 
Japheth Johns; while those of the latter were travestied 
in jerks still less softened by art in the person of the lad 
who attended them. A pair of whitish objects hung one on 
each side of the latter, bumping against him at each step, 
and still further, spoiling the grace of his seat. On close 
inspection they might have been perceived to be open 
rush baskets—one containing a turkey, ar.d the other 
some bottles of wine. 

‘ D'ye feel ye can meet vour fate like a man, nc\ hbour 
Darton ? ’ asked Johns, breaking a silence which had 
lasted while live-and-twenty hedgerow trees had glided 
by. 

Mr. Darton with 9 half-laugh murmured, ' Ay—call 
it my fate ! Hanging and wiving go by destiny.' And 
then they were silent again. 

The darkness thickened rapidly, at intervals shutting 
down on the land Jn a perceptible flap, like the wave of a 
wing. The customary close of day was accelerated by a 
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simultaneous blurring of the air. With the fall of night 
had come a mist just damp enough to incommode, but n6t 
sufficient to saturate tlicm. Countrymen as they were 
—born, as may be said, with only an open door between 
them and the four seasons -they regarded the mist but 
as an added obscuration, and ignored its humid quality. 

They were travelling in a direction that was enlivened 
by no modern curient of traffic, the place of Barton’s 
pilgrimage being an old-fashioned village one of the 
Hintocks (several villages of that name, with a distinctive 
prefix or affix, lying thereabout)—where the people make 
the best cider and cider-wine in all Wessex, and where the 
dunghills smell of pomace instead of stable refuse as else¬ 
where. The lane was sometimes so narrow that the 
brambles of the hedge, which hung forward like anglers' 
rods over a stream, scratched their hats and hooked theii 
whiskers as they passed. Yef this neglected lane had been 
a highway to Queen Elizabeth’s subjects and the cavalcades 
of the past. Its day was over now, and its history as a 
national artery done for ever. 

Why I have decided to marry her,' lesumed Barton 
(in a measured musical voice of confidence which revealed 
a good deal of his composition), as he glanced round to 
see that the lad was not too near, ‘ is not only that I like 
her, but that 1 can do no better, even from a fairly practical 
point of view. That I might lia' looked hjgher is possibly 
true, though it is really all nonsense. I have had experi¬ 
ence enough in looking above me. “No more superior 
women for me,” said I-- you know when. Sally is a 
comely, independent, simple character, with no make-up 
about her, who’ll think me as much a superior to her as 
I used to think—you know who I mean was to me.’ 

' Ay,' said Johns. ‘ However, I shouldn’t call Sally 
Hall simple. Primary, because no Sally is; secondary, 
because if some could be, this one wouldn’t. ’Tis a wrong 
denomination to apply to a woman, Charles, and affects 
me, as your best man, like cold water. ’Tis like recom¬ 
mending a stage play by saying there’s neither murder, 
villainy, nor harm of any sort in it, when that’s what you've 
paid your half-crown to see.' 
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* ‘ Well; may your opinion do you good. Mine's a 
different one' And turning the conversation from the 
philosophical tb the practical, darton expressed a hope 
that the said Sally had received what he'd sent on by the 
carrier that day 

Johns wanted to know what that was. 

‘ It is a dress,' said Darton. ' Not exactly a wedding- 
dress ; though she may use it as one it she likes. It is 
rather serviceable than showy—suitable for the winter 
woathei ' 

' Good, -aid Johns. ‘ Serviceable is a wise word in a 
bridegroom. I commend ’ee, Chains.’ 

'Foi,' .-aid Dai ton, *«hy should a woman dress up 
like a lope-dancer becaus * she's going to do* the most 
solemn deed uf her.life ex opt dying? ' 

‘ Faith, why ? But she will, because she will, I suppose,' 
said Dairyman Johns. * 

' H'm,’ said Darton. 

The lane they, followed had been nearly straight for 
several miles, but they now left it for a smaller one which 
after winding uncertainly for some distance forked into 
two. By night country roads are apt to reveal ungainly 
qualities which pass without observation during day; 
and though Dai ton had travelled this way before, he had 
not done so frequently, Sally having been wooed at the w 
house of a relative near his own. He never remembered - 
seeing at this spot a pair of alternative ways looking so 
equally probable as these two did now. Johns rode on a 
few steps 

‘ Don't be out of heart, sonny,' he cried. ' H re’s a 
hand post. Ezra—come and climm this post, and tell us the 
way.' 

The lad dismounted, and jumped into the hedge where the 
post stood under a tree. 

‘ Unstrap the baskets, or you’ll smash up that wine l' 
cried Darton, as the young man began spasmodically to 
climb the post, baskets and all. 

‘ Was there ever less head in a brainless world ? ’ isaid 
Johns ‘ Here, simple Ezzy, I’ll do it.’ He leapt off, and 
with much puffing climbed the post, striking a match when 
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he reached the top, and moving the light along the arm, 
• the lad standing and gazing at the spectacle. 

‘ I have faced tantaliaation these twenty year-, with a 
temper as mild as milk ! ’ said Japheth; ‘ but such things 
as this don't come short of devilry ! ’ And flinging the 
match away, he slipped down to the ground. 

‘ What's the matter ? ’ asked Darton. 

‘ Not a letter, sacred or heathen—not so much as would 
tell us the way to the town of Smokeyhole—ever I should 
sin to say it! Either the moss and mildew have eat 
away the words, or we have arrived in a land where the 
natyves have lost the art o' writing, and should ha' brought 
our compass like Christopher Columbus.' 

‘ Let us .take the straightest road,’ said Darton placidly ; 
1 1 shan’t be sorry \o get there— 'tis a tiresome ride. I 
would have driven if I had known.” 

* Nor I neither, sir/ said Ezra. ' These straps plough 
my shoulder like a zull. If 'tis much further to your 
lady’s home, Maister Darton, I shall ask to be let carry 
half of these good things in ray innerds- hoe, her ! ' 

4 Don't you be such a reforming radical, E/ra,' said 
Johns sternly. * Here, I’ll take the turkey.' 

This being done, they went forward by the right-hand 
lane, which ascended a hill, the left winding away under a 
plantation. The pit-a-pit of their horses' hoofs lessened 
up the slope; and the ironical directing-post stood in 
solitude as before, holding out its blank £rms to the raw 
breeze, which brought a snore from the wood as if Skrymir 
the Giant were sleeping there. 

II 

Three miles to the left of the travellers, along the road 
they had not followed, rose an old heuse with mullioned 
windows of Ham-hill stone, and chimneys of lavish solidity. 
It stood at the top of a slope beside King’s-IIintock village- 
street, only a mile or two from King’s-Hintock Court, 
yet quite shut away from that mansion and its precincts. 
Immediately in front of it grew a large sycamore tree, whose 
bared roots formed a convenient staircase from the road 
below to the front door of the dwelling. Its situation gave 
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tjie house what little distinctive name it possessed, namely, 
4 The Knap.' Some forty yards off a brook dribbled past, 
which, for its sice, made a great deal of noise. At the back 
was a dairy barton, accessible for vehicles and live-stock 
by a side 4 drong.' Thus much only of the character of the 
homestead could be divined out of doors at this shady 
evening-time. 

But within there was plenty of light to see by, as plenty 
was construed at Hintock. Beside a Tudor fireplace, 
whose moulded four-centred arch was nearly hidden by a 
figured blue-cloth blower, were seated two women—mother 
and daughter--Mrs Hall, and Sarah, or Sally; for this 
was a part of the world where the latter modification had 
not as yet been clfaced a- a vulgarity by the march of 
intellect. Tlw owner of tin name was the young woman 
by whose means Mi. Barton proposed to put an end to his 
bachelor condition on the approaching day. 

The mother’s bereavement had been so long ago as 
not to leave much maik of its occurrence upon her now, 
either in face or clothes. She had resumed the mob-cap 
of her eaily married life, enlivening its whiteness by a few 
rose-du-Barry ribbons Sally required no such aids to 
pml.ness. Roseate good-natun lit up her gaze; her 
features showed curves of decision and judgment; and 
she might have been regarded without much mistake 
as a warm-hearted, quick-spirited, handsome girl. 

She did most bf the talking, her mother listening with a 
half-absent air, as she picked up fragments of red-hot wood 
ember with the tongs, and piled them upon the brands. 
But the number of speeches that passed was very small in 
proportion to the meaning* exchanged. Long experience 
together often enabled them to see the course of thought 
in each other's minds without a word being spoken. Be¬ 
hind them, in the centre of the room, the table was Spread 
for supper, certain whiffs of air laden with fat vapours, 
which ever and anon entered from the kitchen, denoting 
its preparation there. 

4 The new gown he was going to send you stays about 
on the way like himself,’ Sally’s mother was saying. 

4 Yes, not finished, I daresay,’ cried Sally independently. 
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* Lord, I shouldn't be amazed if it didn’t come at all! 
Young men make such kind promises when they are near 
you, and forget ’em when they go away? But he doesn’t 
intend it as a wedding-gown—he gives it to me merely 
as a gown to wear when I like—a travelling-dress is what it 
would be called by some. Come rathe or come late it 
don't much matter, as I have a dress of my own to fall 
back upon. But what time is it ? ’ 

She went to the family clock and opened the glass, 
for the hour was not otherwise discernible by night, and 
indeed at all times was rather a thing to be investigated 
than beheld, so much more wall than window was there 
in the apartment. ' It is nearly eight,’ said she. 

1 Eight o’clock, # and neither dress nor man,’ said Mis. 
Hall. 

‘ Mother, if you think to tantalize me by talking like 
that, you are much mistaken ! Let him be as late as he 
will—or stay away altogether—I don't care,’ said Sally. 
But a tender, minute quaver in the negation showed 
that there was something forced in that statement. 

Mrs. Hall perceived it, and drily observed that she was 
not so sure about Sally not caring. ' But perhaps you 
don’t care so much as I do, after all,’ she said. ‘ Ford 
see what you don't, that it is a good and flourishing match 
for you; a very honourable offer in Mr. Darton. And I 
think I see a kind husband in him. So pray God 'twill go 
smooth, and wind up well.’ 

Sally would not listen to misgivings. Of course it would 
go smoothly, she asserted. ' How you are up and down, 
mother! ’ she went on. ‘ At this moment, whatever hin¬ 
ders him, we are not so anxious to see him as he is to be 
here, and his thought runs on before him, and settles down 
upon us like the star in the east. Hark ! ' she exclaimed, 
with a breath of relief, her eyes sparkling. ‘ I heaid some¬ 
thing. Yes—here they are I' 

The next moment her mother’s slower ear also dis¬ 
tinguished the familiar reverberation occasioned by foot¬ 
steps clambering up the roots of the sycamore. 

* Yes, it sounds like them at last,’ she said ‘ Well, 
it is not so very late after all, considering the distance.’ 

• G 
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The footfall ceased, and they arose, expecting a knock. 
They began to think it might have been, after all, some 
neighbouring villager under Bacchic influence, giving the 
centre of the road a wide berth, when their doubts were 
dispelled by the new-comer’s entry into the passage. The 
door of the room was gently opened, and there appeared, 
not the pair of travellers with whom we have already 
made acquaintance, but a pale-faced man in the garb of 
extreme poverty—almost in rags. 

* O, it’s a tramp—gracious me ! ’ said Sally, starting back. 

His cheeks and eye-orbits were deep concaves—rather, 
it might be. from natural weakness of constitution than 
irregular living, though there were indications that he had 
led no careful life. He g; zed at the two women fixedly 
for a moment • then with a 1 abashed, humiliated demean¬ 
our, dropped his glance to the floor, and sank into a chair 
without utteiing a woid. 

Sally was in advance of her mother, who had remained 
standing by the fire. She now tried to discern the visitor 
across the candles. 

‘ Why—mother,' said Sally faintly, turning back to Mrs. 
Hall. ‘ It is Phil, from Australia !' 

Mrs. Hall started, and grew pale, and a fit of coughing 
seized the man with the ragged clothes. ‘ To come home 
like tliis l' she said. ' O, Philip—are you ill ? ' 

‘ No, no, mother/ replied he impatiently, as soon as he 
could speak. 

' But for God’s sake how do you come here—and just 
now, too ? ' 

‘ Well, I am here/ said the man. * How it is ! hardly 
know. I’ve come home, mother, becai se I was driven to 
it. Things were against me out there, and went from bad 
to worse.’ 

' Then why didn't you let us know ?—you've not writ a 
line for the last two or three years.’ 

The son admitted sadly that he had not. lie said that 
he had hoped and thought he might fetch up again, and 
be able to send good news. Then he had been obliged 
to abandon that hope, and had finally come home from 
sheer necessity—previously to making a new start. ' Yes, 
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things are very bad with me,' he repeated, perceiving their 
commiserating glances at his clothes. 

They brought him nearer the lire, took*his hat from his 
thin hand, which was so small and smooth as to show that 
his attempts to fetch up again had not been in a manual 
direction. His mother resumed her inquiries, and dubi¬ 
ously asked if he had chosen to come that particular night 
for any special reason. 

For no reason, he told her. His arrival had been quite 
at random. Then Philip Hall looked round the room, and 
saw for the first time that the table was laid somewhat 
luxurious!), and for a largei number than themselves ; 
and that an air of festivity pervaded l heir dress. He asked 
quickly what was .going on. 

' Sally is going to be married in a day or two,’ replied 
the mother; and she explained how Mr. Dari on, Sally’s 
intended husband, was eoming there that night with the 
groomsman, Mr. Johns, and other details. 4 We thought 
it must be their step when we heard you/ said Mrs. Hall. 

The needy wanderer looked again on the floor. ' I c rc 

—I see/ he murmuted. ‘Why, indeed, should 1 have 
come to-night ? Such folk as I are not wanted here at 
these times, naturally. And I have no business here- 
spoiling other people’s happiness ’ 

' Phil/ said his mother, with a tear in her eve, but 
with a thinness of lip and seventy of manner which weie 
presumably not more than past events justified ; ‘ since 
you speak like that to me. I'll speak honestly to you. 
For these three yeais you have taken no thought for us 
You left home with a good supply ol money, and strength 
and education, and you ought to have made good use of it 
all. But you come back like a beggar ; and that you come 
in a very awkward time for us cannot be denied. Your 
return to-night may do us much harnj. But mind—you are 
welcome to this home as long as it is mine. I don’t wish to 
turn you adrift. We will make the best of a bad job ; 
and I hope you are not seriously ill ? ’ 

‘ O no. I have only this infernal cough/ 

She looked at him anxiously. * I think vou had better 
go to bed at once/ she said. 
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' Well—I shall be out of the way there,' said the son 
wtfarily. ‘ Having ruined myself, don’t let me ruin you 
by being seen in these togs, for Heaven's sake. Who do 
you say Sally is going to be married to— a Farmer Darton ?' 

‘ Yes—a gentleman-farmer—quite a wealthy man. 
Far better in station than she could have expected. It 
is a good thing, altogether.' 

' Well done, little Sal 1 ' said her brother, brightening and 
looking up at her with a smile. ' I ought to have written ; 
but perhaps I have thought of you all the more. But let 
me get out of sight. I would rather go and jump into 
the river than be seen here. But have you anything I 
can drink > I am confoundedly thirsty with my long 
tramp ’ * 

‘ Yes, yes, we will brn g something upstairs to you,' 
said Sally, with grief in her face. 

' Ay, that wrll do nicely. -But, Sally and mother-’ 

He stopped, and they waited. ‘ Mother, I have not told 
you all,' ho resumed slowly, still looking on the floor 
between his knees ‘ Sad as what you see of me is, there’s 
worse behind.’ 

His mother gazed upon him in grieved suspense, and 
Sally went and leant upon the bureau, listening for every 
sound, and sighing. Suddenly she turned round, saying, 

‘ Let them come, T don’t care ! Philip, tell the worst, and 
take your time.’ 

‘ Well, then,’ said the unhappy Phil, ' I am not the 
onlv one in this mess. Would to Heaven l were! 
But-’ 

‘ O, Phil! ’ 

' I have a wife as destitute as I.' 

‘ A wife ? ' said his mother. 

‘ Unhappily!' 

‘ A wife ! Yes, that is the way with sons! ' 

‘ And besides-' said lie. 

‘ Besides ! 0 , Philip, surely-’ 

‘ I have two little children.' 

' Wife and children ! ’ whispered Mrs. Hall, sinking down 
confounded. 

‘ Poor little things 1 ’ said Sally involuntarily. 
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His mother turned again to him. ‘ I suppose these 
helpless beings are left in Australia ? ’ 

‘ No. They are in England.' # 

‘ Well, I can only hope you’ve left them in a respectable 
place.' 

‘ I have not left them at all. The)” are here - within 
a few yards of us. In short, they are in the stable ’ 

* Where ? ’ 

‘ In the stable. I did not like to bring them indoor s 
till I had seen you, mother, and broken the bad nows a bit 
to >ou. They were very tired, and are resting out tlieie 
on some straw ’ 

Mrs. Hall's fortitude visibly broke down. She had 
been broyght up not without refinement, and was even more 
moved by such a tollapse of genteel aims as this than a 
substantial dairyman’s widow would in ordinary have been 
moved. ‘ Well, it must be hprne,' she said.in a low voice, 
with her hands tightly joined. ' A starving son, a starving 
wife, starving children! Let it be. But why is this 
come to us now, to-day, to-night ? Could no other mis¬ 
fortune happen to helpless women than this, which will 
quite upset my poor girl’s chance of a happy life ? Why 
have you done us this wrong, Philip ? What respectable 
man will come here, and mairy open-eyed into a family of 
vagabonds ? ' 

‘ Nonsense, mother! ' said Sally vehemently, while 
her face flushed. ‘Charley isn’t the mAn to descit me. 
But if he should be, and won’t marry me because Phil’s 
come, let him go and mairy elsewhere. I won’t be ashamed 
of my own flesh and blood for any man in England 
—not I!' And then Sally turned away and burst into 
tears. 

‘ Wait till you are twenty years older and you will tell a 
different tale,' replied her mother. 

The son stood up. ‘ Mother,' h’e said bitterly, ‘ as I 
have come, so I will go. All I ask of you is that you will 
allow me and mine to lie in your stable to-night. I give 
you my word that we'll be gone by break of day, and 
trouble you no further l ’ 

Mrs. Hall, the mother, changed at that. ‘ G no,' she 
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answered hastily; * never shall it be said that T sent any 
of ray own family from my door. Bring ’em in, Philip, or 
take me out to ,them.’ * 

‘ We will put 'em all into the large bedroom,' said Sally, 
brightening, ‘ and make up a large fire. Let’s go and help 
them in, and call Kebekah.’ (Rcbekali was the woman 
who assisted at the dairy and housework ; she lived in 
a cottage hard bv with her husband, who attended to the 
cows.) 

Sally vent to fetch a lantern from the back-kitchen, 
but her brother said, ' You won t want a light. I lit the 
lantern that was hanging thcic.' 

‘What must we call 3our wife? ’ asked Mis Thill. 

‘ Helena,’ said Philip. 

With shawls over their leads the) r 'proceeded towaids 
the back door 

‘ One minute, before } 7 ou go,’ interrupted Philip. ‘ 1—1 
haven’t confessed all.' 

' Then Heaven help us f ' said Mrs. Hall, pushing to 
the door and clasping her hands in calm despair. 

* We passed through Eversliead as we came,' he con¬ 
tinued. ‘ and I just looked in at the “ Sow-and-Acorn ” 
to see if old Mike still kept on there as usual. The carrier 
had come in from Sherton Abbas at that moment, and 
guessing that I was bound for (his place—for I think he 
knew me—he asked me to bring on a dressmaker’s parcel 
for Sally that wUs marked “ immediate.” My wife had 
walked on with the children. 'Twas a flimsy parcel, and 
the paper was torn, and 1 found on looking a 1 it that it was 
a thick warm gown. I didn’t wish you to see pooj Helena 
in a shabby state. 1 was ashamed that you shoulu—’twas 
not what she was born to. I untied the parcel in the road, 
took it on to her where she was waiting in tin* Lower Bam, 
and told her I had managed to get it for her, and that 
she was to ask no question. She, poor thing, must have 
supposed I obtained it on trust, through having reached a 
place where I was known, for she put it on gladly enough. 
She has it on now. Sally has other gowns, I daresay.’ 

Sally looked at her mother, speechless. 

‘ You have others, I daresay 1 ’ repeated Phil, with a 
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sick man's impatience. ' I thought to myself, " Better 
Sally cry than Helena freeze." Well, is the dress of great 
consequence ? 'Twas nothing very ornjynental, as far as 
I could see.' 

* No—no; not of consequence,' returned Sally sadly, 
adding in a gentle voice, ' You will not mind if I lend her 
another instead of that one, will you ? ' 

Philip's agitation at the confession had brought on 
another attack of the cough, which seemed to shake him to 
pieces. lie was so obviously unfit to sit in a chair that 
they helped him upstairs at once; and having hastily 
given him a cordial and kindled the bedroom fire, they 
descended to fetch their unhappy new relations. 

t 

ill 

It was with strange feeling-, that the gnl and her mother, 
lately so cheerful, passed oiit of the baejj: door into the 
open air of the barton laden with hay scents and the herby 
breath of cows. A fine sleet had begun to fall, and they 
trotted across the yard quicVly. The stable-door was open ; 
a light shone from it -from the lantern which always hung 
there, and which Philip had lighted, as he said. Softly 
nearing the door, Mrs. Hall pronounced the name 
‘ Helena! ’ 

There was no answer for the moment. Looking in she 
Was taken by surprise. Two people appeared before her. 
For one, instead of the drab]ash woman «he had expected, 
Mrs. Hall saw a pale, dark-eyed, ladylike creature, whose 
personality ruled her attire rather than was ruled by it. 
She was in a new and handsome gown, Sally's own, and 
an old bonnet. She was standing up, agitated ; her hand 
was held by her companion—none else than Sally’s affianced. 
Farmer Charles Darton, upon whose fine figure the pale 
stranger's eyes were fixed, as his weit fixed upon hex. His 
other hand held the rein of his horSe, which was standing 
saddled as if just led in. 

At sight of Mrs. Hall they both turned, looking at her 
in a way neither quite conscious nor unconscious, and 
without seeming to recollect that words were necessary 
as a solution to the scene. In another moment Sally 
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entered also, when Mr. Darton dropped his companion's 
hand, led the horse aside, and came to greet his betrothed 
and Mrs. Hall. f € 

‘ Ah! ’ he said, smiling—with something like forced 
composure—‘ this is a roundabout way of arriving, you 
will say, my dear Mrs. Hall. But w r e lost our way, which 
made us late. I saw a light here, and led in my horse at 
once—mv friend Johns and my man have gone onward 
to the little inn with theirs, not to crowd you too much. 
No soone. had I entered than I saw that this lady had 
taken temporary shelter here—and found I was intruding.’ 

* She is my daughter-in-law,' said Mrs. Hall calmly. 
* My son, too, is in the house, but he has gone to bed unwell.' 

Sally had stood staring wonderingly at the scene until 
this moment, hardly reco/nizing Barton's shake of the 
hand. The spell that bound her was broken by her per¬ 
ceiving the two little children seated on a heap of hay. 
She suddenly went forward, spoke to them, and took one 
on her arm and the other in her hand. 

‘ And two children ? ' said JVlr. Darton, showing thus 
that he had not been there long enough as yet to under¬ 
stand the situation. 

' My grandchildren,' said Mrs. Hall, with as much affected 
ease as before. 

Philip Hall's wife, in spite of this interruption to her 
first rencounter, seemed scarcely so much affected by it as 
to feel anyone's 1 - presence in addition to Mr. Darton’s. 
However, arousing herself by a quick reflection, she threw 
a sudden critical glance of her sad eyes upon Mrs. Hall, 
and, apparently finding her satisfadory, advanced to her 
in a meek initiative. Then Sally and the stranger spoke 
some friendly words to each other, and Sally went on with 
the children into the house. Mrs. Hall and Helena fol¬ 
lowed, and Mr. Darton followed these, looking at Helena’s 
dress and outline, and listening to her voice like a man 
in a dream. 

By the time the others reached the house Sally had 
already gone upstairs with the tired childi en. She rapped 
against the wall for Rebekah to come in and help to attend to 
them, Rebekah’s house being a little ‘ spit-and-daub' cabin 
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leaning against the substantial stonework of Mrs. Hall’s taller 
erection. When she came a bed was made up for the little 
ones, and some supper given to them# On descending 
the stairs after seeing this done Sally went to the sitting- 
room. Young Mrs. Hall entered it just in advance of her, 
having in the interim retired with her mother-in-law to 
take off her bonnet, and otherwise make herself present¬ 
able. Hence it was evident that no further communica¬ 
tion could have passed between her and Mr. Darton since 
their brief interview in the stable. 

Mr. Japheth Johns now opportunely arrived, and broke 
up the restraint of the company, after a few oithodox 
meteorological commentaries had passed between him and 
Mrs. HaU by way of introduction. They at once sat down 
to supper, the pre*scnt of wine and turkey not being pro¬ 
duced for consumption to-night, lest the premature display 
of those gifts should seem to throw doubt-on Mrs. T fall's 
capacities as a provider. 

‘ Drink hearty, Mr. Johns -drink hearty,’ said that 
matron magnanimously. ‘*Such as it is there's plenty ot. 
But perhaps cider-wine is not to your taste ?—though 
there’s body in it.’ 

‘ Quite the contrairy, ma’am— quite the contrairy,’ said 
the dairyman. ‘ For though I inherit the malt-liquor 
principle from my father, I am a cider-drinker on my 
mother’s side. She came from these paits, you know. 
And there’s this to be said for’t—'tis # a more peaceful 
liquor, and don't lie about a man like your hotter drinks. 
With care, one may live on it a twelve-month without 
knocking down a neighbour, or getting a black eye from 
an old acquaintance.' 

The general conversation thus begun was continued 
briskly, though it was in the main restricted to Mrs. Hall 
and Japheth, who in truth required but little help from 
anybody. There being slight call upon Sally’s tongue, 
she had ample leisure to do what her heart most desired, 
namely, watch her intended husband and her sister-in-law 
with a view of elucidating the strange momentary scene 
in which her mother and herself had surprised them in the 
stable. If that scene meant anything, it meant, at least. 
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that they had met before. That there had been no time 
for explanations Sally could see, for their manner was still 
one of suppressed amazement at ’each other’s presence 
there. Darton’s eyes, too, fell continually on the gown 
worn by Helena as if tins were an added riddle to his per¬ 
plexity : though to Sally it was the one feature in the 
case which was no mystery. He seemed to feel that fate 
had impishly changed liis vis-d-vis in the lover’s jig he 
was about to foot; that while the gown had been expected 
to enclose a Sally, a Helena’s face looked out from the 
bodice; that some long-lost hand met his own from the 
sleeves. 

Sally could see that whatever Helena might know of 
Darton, she knew nothing of how the dress entered into 
his embarrassment. And ai moments the young girl would 
have persuaded herself that Darton's looks at her sister- 
in-law were entirely the fruit of the clothes query. But 
surely at other times a more extensive range of .speculation 
and sentiment was expressed by her lover’s eye than that 
which the changed dress would account for. 

Sally’s independence made her one of the least jealous 
of women. But there was something m the relations of 
these two visitors which ought to be explained. 

Japlietli Johns continued to converse in his well-known 
style, interspersing his talk with some private reflections 
on the position of Darton and Sally, which, though the 
sparkle in his eye showed them to be highly entertaining 
to himself, were apparently not quite communicable to 
the company. At last he withdrew for tin mglit, going 
off to the roadside inn half-a-mile alu ad, whithe r Darton 
promised to follow him in a few minrtes. 

Iialf-an-hour passed, and then Mr. Darton also rose to 
leave, Sally and her sister-in-law simultaneously wishing 
him good-night as they retired upstairs to their rooms. 
But on his arriving at the front door with Mrs. Hall a 
sharp shower of rain began to come down, when the widow 
suggested that he should return to the fireside till the 
stoim ceased, 

Darton accepted her proposal, but insisted that, as it 
was getting late, and she was obviously tired, she should 
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not sit up on liis account, since he could let himself out of 
the house, and would quite enjoy smoking a pipe by ihe 
hearth alone. Mrs. flftll assented; and* Darton was left 
by himself. He spread his knees to ihe brands, bt up his 
tobacco as he had said, and sat gazing into the fm\ and 
at the notches of the chimney-crook which hung above. 

An occasional drop of rain 1 oiled down the chimney 
with a hiss, and still he smoked on , but not like a man 
whose mind was at rest In the long 1 un, however, despite 
his meditations, earl^ hours afield and a long ride in lh( 
open air produced theii natural result. He began to doze. 

How long he remained in this halt-uticonseious state he 
did not know. He suddenly opened his eyes. The back- 
brand ha^d burnt ifself in two, and coast'd to flame; the 
light which he had placed on the mantelpiece had nearly 
gone out But in spite of these deficiencies there was a 
light iu the apartment, and ilVatne fiom elsewhere. Turn¬ 
ing his head lie saw Philip Hall’s wife standing at the 
entrance of the 100m with a bed-candle in one hand, a 
small brass tea-kettle in tfio other, and his gown, as it 
certainly seemed still upon her. 

' Helena *' said Darton, stai ling up. 

Her countenance expressed dismay, and her lirst word', 
were an apology. ‘ I—did not know you won? here. Mi. 
Darton,’ she said, while a blush flashed to her cheek ‘ I 
thought every one had retired--! was coining to make a 
little water boil, mv husband seems to be worse But 
perhaps the kitchen lire can be lighted up again.’ 

* Don’t go 011 my account. By all means put il on here 
as you intended,’ said Darton. ‘ Allow me to help you.' 
He went forward to take the kettle from her hand, but she 
did not allow him, and placed it on die lire herself. 

They stood some way npart, one on each side of the 
fireplace, waiting till ihe watei should boil, the candle on 
the mantel between them, and Helena with her eves on 
the kettle. Darton was the first to break the silence. 

' Shall I call Sally ? ' he said. 

' O no,’ she quickly returned. ‘ We have given trouble 
enough already. We have no right here. But we are 
the sport of fate, and were obliged to come ’ 
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4 No right here ! ’ said lie in surprise. 

* None. I can’t explain it now,’ answered Helena. 

‘ This kettle is Very slow.’ 

There was another pause; the proverbial dilatoriness 
of watched pots was never more clearly exemplified. 

Helena’s face was of that sort which seems to ask for' 
assistance without the owner’s knowledge—the vciy anti¬ 
podes of Sally’s, which was self-reliance expressed Bar¬ 
ton's eyes travelled from the kettle to Helena s face, then 
back to the kettle, then to the face for rather a longer 
time. 'So 1 am not to know anything of the mystery 
that has distracted me ail the evening ? ’ he said ‘ How 
is it that a woman, who infused me because (as 1 supposed) 
my position was not good enough for, hex taste; is found 
to be the wife of a man \.ho certainly seems to be worse 
off than I ? ' 

‘ He had the prior claim,’" said she 

' What! you knew him at that tune ? ’ 

‘ Yes, yes ! And he went to Australia, and sent for me, 
and I joined him out then*!"' 

'Ah-- that was the mvsteiy 1 ' 

' Please say no more,’ sh'> implored ‘ Whatever my 
errors, I have paid for them during the last five years I ’ 

The heart of Barton was subject to sudden overflowings. 
He was kind to a fault. 4 1 ar.i sorry from my soul,' he 
said, involuntarily approaching her. Helena withdrew a 
step or two, at which he became conscious of his move¬ 
ment, and quickly took Ins former place. Here he stood 
without speaking, and the little kettle began to sing. 

' Well, you might have been my wife if you ha 1 chosen,’ 
he said at last. ‘ But that’s all past and gone. However, 
if you are in any tiouble or poverty 1 shall be glad to be 
of service, and as your relation by marriage 1 shall have a 
right to be. Does your uncle know of your distress ? ’ 

4 My uncle is dead. lie left me without a farthing. 
And now we have two children to maintain 

4 What, left you nothing ? How could he be so cruel as 
that ? ’ 

‘ I disgraced myself in his eyes.’ 

4 Now,' said Barton earnestly, 4 let me take care of the 
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children, at least while you are so unsettled. You belong 
to another, so I cannot take care of you/ 

‘ Yes,you can/ saida voice; and suddenly a thud figuie 
stood beside them. It was Sally. ‘ You can, since you 
seem to wish to/ she repeated. ‘ She no longer belongs 
to another. . . . My poor brother is dead 1 ' 

Her face was red, her eyes sparkled, and all the woman 
came to the front. ‘ I have heard it ! ' she went on to 
him passionately. ‘ You can protect her now as well as 
the children ! ' She fumed then to her agitated sister-in- 
law. ‘ I heard something/ said Sally (in a gentle murmur, 
differing much from her previous passionate words), ‘ and 
I went into his room. It must have been the moment 
you lcft. # He went off so quickly, and weakly, and it was 
so unexpected, that I couldn’t leave even to call you ’ 
Darton was just able to gather from the confused dis¬ 
course which followed that,, during his sleep by the lire, 
Sally’s brother whom he had never seen had become worse; 
and that during Helena’s absence for water the end had 
unexpectedly come. The ,two young women hastened 
upstairs, and he was again left alone. 

After standing there a short time he went to the ftonl 
door and looked out; till, softly closing it behind him, he 
advanced and stood under the large sycamore-tree. The 
stars were ihckeiing coldly, and the dampness which had 
just descended upon the earth 111 lain new sent up a chill 
from it. Darton was in a strange position, and he felt it. 
The unexpected appearance in deep poverty, of Helena— 
a young lady, daughter of a deceased naval officer, who 
had been brought up by her uncle, a solicitor, and had 
refused Darton in marriage years ago--the passionate, 
almost angry demeanour of Sally at discovering them, the 
abrupt announcement that Helena wa e a widow; all this 
coming together was a conjuncture difficult to cope with 
in a moment, and made him question whether he ought to 
leave the house or offer assistance But for Sally's manner 
he wduld unhesitatingly have done the latter. 

He was still standing under the tree when the dooi in 
front of him opened, and Mrs Hall came nut. She went 
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round to the garden-gate at the side without seeing him. 
Darton followed her, intending to speak. Pausing out¬ 
side, as if in thought, she proceeded to a spot where the 
sun came earliest in spring-time, and where the north wind 
never blew ; it was whete the iow of beehives stood under 
the wall. Damning her object, he waited till she had 
accomplished it. 

It was the univoisal custom thereabout to wake the bees 
by tapping at their hiw s whenever a death occuired in the 
household, under the belief that if this were not done the bees 
themselves would pine away and perish during the ensuing 
year. As soon as an interior buzzing respouth d to her tap 
at the hr 4 . hive Mr Hall went on to the second, and thus 
passed down the iow. As - 'on as she came back hi, met her. 

' What can 1 do m this l ouble, Mrs."Hall ? ’ he said. 

' O nothing, thank you, nothing/ she said in a tearful 
voice, now just .perceiving him, ‘ We have called Rebekah 
and her husband, and they will do everything necessary.' 
She told him in a few words the particulars of her son’s 
arrival, broken in health—indeed, at death’s veiy door, 
though they did not suspect it—and suggested, as the 
result of a conversalion between her and her daughter, 
that the wedding should be postponed 

‘ Yes, of course/ said Darton. ‘ I think now to go 
straight to the inn .and tell Johns what has happened/ 
It was not till after lie had shaken hands with her that he 
turned hesitatingly and added, ‘ Will you tell the mother 
of his children that, as they aie now left father 1< ,s, I shall 
be glad to take the eldest of them, if it would be t ny t on- 
venience to her and to ) ou ? ’ 

Mrs. Hall promised that her son’s wi-'ow should be told 
of the offer, and they parted. He retired down the rooty 
slope and disappeared in the direction of tae inn, where 
he informed Johns of the circumstances. Meanwhile Mrs. 
Hall had entered the house. Sally was downstairs in the 
sitting-room alone, and her mother explained to her that 
.Darton had readily assented to the postponement. 

‘ No doubt he has/ said Sally, with sad emphasis. ‘ It 
is not put off for a week, or a month, or a year. I shall 
never marry him, and she will! * 
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IV 

Time passed, and th<3 household on the Knap became again 
serene under the composing influences of daily routine. 
A desultory, very desultory, correspondence dragged on 
between Sally Hall and Dari on, who, not quite knowing 
how to take her petulant words on the night of her brother's 
death, had continued passive thus Jong. Helena and her 
children remained at the dairy-house, almost of necessity, 
and Darton therefore deemed it advisable to stay away. 

One day, seven months latci on, when Mr. Darton was 
as usual at his farm, twenty miles from King’s-llintock, a 
note reached him from Helena She thanked him for his 
kind offer about her children, which her mother-in-law had 
duly communicated, and stated that she would be glad to 
accept it as regarded the eldest the boy. Helena had, in 
truth, good need to do so, for her uncle had left her penni¬ 
less, and all application to some relatives m the north had 
failed. There was, besides, as she said, no good school 
near Hintock to which slip could send the child. 

On a fine summer day the boy came. He wa« accom¬ 
panied half-way by Sally and his mother—to the ' White 
Horse,’ the fine old Elizabethan inn at Chalk Newton, 1 
where he was handed over to Darton’s bailiff in a shining 
spring-cart, who met them theie. 

He was entered as a day-scholar at a populai school at 
Casterbridge, three or four miles fi on > Dai ton’s, having 
first been taught by Daiton to ude a forest-pony, on which 
he cantered to and from the aforesaid fount of knowledge, 
and (as Darton hoped) brought away a promising headful 
of the same at each diurnal expedition Hie thoughtful 
taciturnity into which Daiton had latterly fallen was quite 
dissipated by the presence ol this I uy. 

When the Christmas holidays cam it was arranged that 
he should spend them with his mother. The journey was, 
for some reason or other, performed in two stages, as at 
liis coming, except that Darton in person took the place of 
the bailitf, and that the boy and himself lode on horseback. 

1 It is now pulled down, and its site occupied by a modern 'me m 
red brick (1912). 
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Keaching the renowned ' Wliite Horse,' Darton inquired 
if Miss and young Mrs Hall were there to meet little Philip 
(as they had agreed to be). He «was answered by the 
appearance of Helena alone at the door 

‘ At the last moment Sally would not come,' she faltered. 

That meeting practically settled the point towards which 
these long-severed persons were converging. But nothing 
was broached about it for some time yet. Sally Hall had, 
in fact, imparted the first decisive motion to events by 
refusing to accompany Helena. She soon gave them a 
second move by writing the following note 


‘ \L*nv lit J 

' Db\r Charles,- -Living lure so long and intimately with 
Helena, I have naturally lean *- her history, /.specially that of it 
which refci 1o y«>11 I am sun -.he would accept you as a husband 
at the proper time, and I think you ought to give her the oppor¬ 
tunity You inquire m an old note if 1 am sorry that I showed 
temper (which it wasn't) that night when I heard you talking to her. 
No, Charles, I am not sorry at all for what I said then.—Yours 
sincerely, 

«> f Sally Hai l ’ 

Thus set in train, the transfer of Barton’s heart back 
to its original quarters proceeded by mere lapse of time. 
In the following July, I)arton went to his friend Japheth 
to ask him at last to fulfil the bridal olfice which had been 
in abeyance since the previous January twelvemonths. 

* With all my r heart, man o’ constancy! ’ said Dairy¬ 
man Johns warmly. 'I’ve lost most of my genteel fair 
complexion haymaking this hot weather, 'tis true, but 
I’ll do your business as well as them that look better. 
There be scents and good hair-oil in thi world yei, thank 
God, and they'll take oft the rougherf o' my edge I’ll 
compliment her. “ Bcttc r late than never, Sally Hall," 
I’ll say.’ 

' It is not Sally,’ said Darton hurriedly. ' It is young 
Mrs. Hall.' 

Japheth's face, as soon as he really comprehended, 
became a picture of reproachful dismay. ' Not Sally ? ’ he 
said. ‘ Why not Sally ? I can't believe it! Young Mrs. 
Hall! Well, well—where’s your wisdom ? ' 
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Darton shortly explained particulars; but Johns would 
not be reconciled. ‘ She was a woman worth having if 
ever woman was/ he cried. ‘ And now tq let her go !' 

* But I suppose I can marry where I like/ said 
Darton. 

‘ H’m/ replied the dairyman, lifting his eyebrows expres¬ 
sively. ‘ This don’t become you, Charles— it really do not. 
If I had done such a thing you would have sworn I was a 
curst no'thern fool to be drawn off the scent by such a 
red-herring doll-oll-oll.’ 

Farmer Darton responded in such sharp terms to this 
laconic opinion that the two friends finally parted in a way 
they had never parted before. Johns was to be no grooms¬ 
man to Darton after all. He had flatly declined. Darton 
went off sorry, and hven unhappy, particularly as Japheth 
was about to leave that side of the comity, so that the 
words which had divided thorn were not likely to be ex¬ 
plained away or softened down. 

A short time after the interview Darton was united to 
Helena at a simple mattci-of-fact wedding, and she and 
her little girl joined the boy w r ho had already grown to 
look on Darton's house as home. 

For some months the fanner experienced an unprece¬ 
dented happiness and satisfaction. There had been a flaw 
in his life, and it was as neatly mended as was humanly 
possible. But after a season the stream of events followed 
less clearly, and there were shades in his ifweries. Helena 
was a fragile woman, of little staying-power, physically or 
morally and since the time that he had originally known 
her— eight or ten yeais before- - she had been severely tried. 
She had loved herself out, in short, and was now occasion¬ 
ally given to moping. Sometimes she spoke regretfully of 
the gentilities of her early life, and instead of comparing 
her present state with her condition as the wife of the 
unlucky Hall, she mused rather on what it had been before 
she took the first fatal step of clandestinely marrying him. 
She did not care to please such people as those with whom 
she was thrown as a thriving fanner's wife. She allowed 
the pretty trifles of agricultural domestic ity to glide by 
her as sorry details, and had it not been foi the diilcli on 
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Darton’s house would have seemed but little brighter than 
it had been before. 

This led to occasional unpleasantness, until Darton some¬ 
times declared to himself that such endeavours as his to 
rectify early deviations of the heart by harking back to the 
old point mostly failed of success. ‘ Perhaps Johns was 
right, ’ he would say. ‘ I should have gone on with Sally. 
Better go with the tide and make the best of its course 
than stem it at the nsk of a capsize.’ But he kept these 
unmeloclious thoughts to himself, and was outwardly con¬ 
siderate and kind. 

Thi^ somewhat barren tract oi his life had extended to 
less than a yeai and a half when his pondeimg-. were cut 
short by the loss of th woman they concerned. When 
she was in her grave he bought better of her than when 
she had boon alive; the farm was a worse place without 
her than with her, after alb No woman short of divine 
could have gone through such an experience as hers with 
her first husband without becoming a little soured. Her 
stagnant sympathies, her sometimes unreasonable manner, 
had covered a heart frank and well-meaning, and originally 
hopeful and warm. She left him a tiny red infant in white 
wrappings. To make life as easy as possible to this touch¬ 
ing obj< ct became at once his care. 

As this child learnt to walk and talk Darton learnt to 
see feasibility in a scheme which pleased him. Revolving 
the expei iment« which he had hitherto made upon life, he 
fancied he had gained wisdom from his mistakes and cau¬ 
tion from his miscarriages. 

What the scheme was needs no pi netration to discover. 
Once more he had opportunity to recast and notify his 
ill-wrought situations by leturning to Sally Hail, who still 
lived quietly on under her mother’s roof at limtock. 
Helena had been a woman to lend pathos and rehnement 
to a home ; Sally vfais the woman to brighten it. She 
would not, as Helena did, despise the rural simplicities of a 
farmer’s fireside. Moreover, she had a pre-eminent quali¬ 
fication for Darton’s household; no other woman could 
make so desirable a mother to her brother’s two children 
and Darton’s one as Sally—while Darton, now that Helena 
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had gone, was a more promising husband for Sally than he 
had ever been when liable to ieminders from an tin cured 
sentimental wound • $ 

Darton was not a man to act rapidly, and the wo iking 
out of his reparative designs might have been delayed for 
some time. But there came a winter evening piociscly 
like the one winch had darkened over that found ride to 
Hintock, and he asked himself why he should postpone 
longer, when the very landscape called for a repetition of 
that attempt. 

He told his man to saddle (lie marc, booled and spurred 
himself with a younger horseman's nicety, kissed the two 
youngest children, and rode oil. To make the journey a 
complete parallel to the first, he would fain have had his 
old acquaintance Jfiphetli Johns with him But Johns, 
alas ! was missing. Jlis removal to the other side of the 
county had left unrepaned tji<* breach whigh had arisen 
between him and Darton; and though Dai ton had forgiven 
him a hundred times, as Johns had probably forgiven 
Darton, the eltort of reunion#in piesent circumstances was 
one not likely to be made. 

He screwed himself up to as cheerful a pitch as he could 
without liis former crony, and became content with his 
own thoughts as he rode, instead of the words of a com¬ 
panion. The sun went down; the boughs appeared 
scratched in like an etching against the sky: old crooked 
men with faggots at their backs said ' Go*night, sir,' and 
Darton replied ‘ Good-night' right heaitily. 

By the time he reached tie* forking roads it was getting 
as dark as it had been on the occasion when Johns climbed 
the directing-post. Darton; made no mistake this time. 

‘ Nor shall I be able to mistake, thank Heaven, when I 
arrive,'■ he murmured. It gave him peculiar satisfaction 
to think that the proposed marriage, like his first, was of 
the nature 0/ setting in order things "long awry, and not a 
momentary freak of fancy. 

Nothing hindered the smoothness of his journey, which 
seemed not half its former length. Though dark, it was 
only between five and six o’clock when the bulky chimneys 
of Mrs. Hall's residence appeared in view behind the syca- 
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more tree. On second thoughts he retreated and put up 
at the ale-house as in former time, and when he had plumed 
himself before the inn mirror, called for something to drink, 
and smoothed out the incipient wrinkles of care, he walked 
on to the Knap with a quick step. 

v 

That evening Sally was making ‘ pinners ’ for the milkers, 
who were now increased by two, for her mother and herself 
no longe- joined in milking the cows themselves. But 
upon the whole there was little change in the household 
economy, and not much in its appearance, beyond such 
minor particulars as that the crack over the window, which 
had been a hundred year- coming, was a tiifle wijler ; that 
the beams weie a shade i lacker; that the influence of 
modernism had supplanted the open chimney-corner by a 
grate; that Rebekah, who had worn a cap when she had 
plenty of hair, had left it oft now she had scarce any, 
because it was reported that caps were not fashionable; 
and that Sally’s face had naturally assumed a more womanly 
and experienced cast 

Mrs. Hall was actually lifting coals with the tongs, as 
she had used to do 

* Five years ago this very night, if I am not mistaken-' 

she said, laying on an ember 

' Not this very night—though ’tv,as one night this week,’ 
said the correct* Sally. 

* Well, 'tis near enough. Five years ago Mr Darton 
came to marry you, and my poor boy Plnl came home to 
die.' She sighed. ‘Ah, Sally,' she presently said, ‘ if you 
had managed well Mr. Darton would have had you, Helena 
or none.' 

‘ Don’t be sentimental about that, mother,’ begged Sally. 

‘ I didn't care to manage well in such a case. Though I 
liked him, I wasn't so‘ anxious I would never have mar¬ 
ried the man in the midst of such a hitch as that was,' she 
added with decision ; ‘ and I don't think I would if he 
were to ask me now.’ 

' I am not sure about that, unless you have another in 
your eye.’ 
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* I wouldn’t; and I’ll tell you why. I could hardly 
many him for love at this time o’ day. And as we’ve 
quite enough to live on If we give up the dairy to-morrow, 
I should have no need to marry for any moaner reason. 
. . . I am quite happy enough as I am, and there’s an 
end of it.' 

Now it was not Jong after this dialogue that there came a 
mild rap at the door, and in a moment there entered 
Rebekah, looking as though a ghost had arrived. The 
fact was that that accomplished skimmer and cliurner 
(now a resident in the house) had overheard the desultory 
observations between mother and daughter, and on open¬ 
ing the door to Mr. Darton thought the coincidence must 
have a grisly menjning in it Mrs Hall welcomed the 
farmer with warm surprise, as did Sally, and for a moment 
they rather wanted words. 

‘ Can you push up the chirnney-crook foi-*me, Mr. Dar¬ 
ton ?--- the notches hitch,' said the matron. He did it, and 
the homely little act bridged over the awkward conscious¬ 
ness that lie had been a sfi’anger for four years. 

Mrs Hall soon saw what he had come for, and left the 
principals together while .she went to prepaie him a late 
tea, smiling at Sally's recent hasty assertions of indiffer¬ 
ence, when she saw how civil Sally was When tea was 
ready she joined them. She fancied that Darton did not 
look bO conlident as when he had arnvcd # ; but Sally was 
quite light-heaitcd, and the meal passed pleasantly 

About seven he took his leave of them. Mrs. Had went 
as far es the door to light him down the slope. On the 
doorstep he said frankly — 

‘ I came to ask your daughtei to mairy me , chose the 
night and everything, with an eye to .< favourable answi r 
But she won't.’ 

' Then she's a very ungrateful giyl i ’ emphatically said 
Mrs. Hall. 

Darton paused to shape his sentence, and asked, ‘ I—I 
suppose there’s nobody else more favoured ? ' 

‘ I can't say that there is, or that there isn’t,’ answered 
Mrs. Hall. ‘ She’s private in some things. Pin on your 
side, however, Mr. Darton, and I’ll talk to hei.’ 
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‘ Thank 'ee, thank 'ce ! ' said the farmer in a gayer 
accent; and with this assurance the not very satisfactory' 
visit came to av end. Darton descended the roots of the 
sycamore, tlie light was withdrawn, and the door closed. 
At the bottom of the slope he nearly ran against a man 
about to ascend 

‘ Can a jack-o’-lent believe his few senses on such a dark 
night, or can t he ? ' exclaimed one whose utterance Darton 
recognized in a moment, despite its unexpectedness. * I 
dare not wear he can, though I fain would ! ’ The speaker 
was John- 

Dai tun ^aid he was glad of this opportunity, bad as it 
was, ot putting an end io the silence of years, and asked 
the dairyman what he w<s travelling a lhat way* for. 

Japhcfh showed the olo jovial confidence in a moment. 

‘ I’m going to see your—relations—as they always seem to 
me,' lie said--' Mrs. Hall atd Sally. Well, Charles, the 
fact is I find the natural barbarousness of man is much 
increased by a bachelor life, and, as your leavings were 
always good enough foi me, I'm trying civilization here/ 
He nodded towards the house 

'Not with Sally--to marry her? ’ said Darton, feeling 
something like a nil of ice wafer between his shoulders 

‘ Yes, by the help of Providence and my personal charms. 
And T think I shall get her I am this road every week— 
my present dairy is only four miles off, you know, and I 
see her through*the window. 'Tis rather odd that I was 
going to speak piactical to-night to her for the fust time. 
You've just called ? ’ 

‘ Yes, for a short while. But she didn't say a word 
about you.' 

' A good sign, a good sign. Now that decides me. I'll 
swing the mallet and get her answer this very night as I 
planned 

A few more remarks, and Darton wishing his friend 
joy of Sally in a slightly hollow tone of jocularity, bade 
him good-bye. Johns promised to write particulars, and 
ascended, and was lost in the shade of the house and tree. 
A rectangle of light appeared when Johns was admitted, 
and all was dark again. 
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' Happy Japheth 1 ' said Darton. ' This then is the 
explanation !’ 

He determined to return home that night, I11 a quarter 
of an hour he passed out of the village, and the next day 
went about his swede-lifting and storing as if notliing had 
occurred. 

He waited and waited to hear from Johns whether the 
wedding-day was fixed. but no letter came. He learnt 
not a single particular till, meeting Johns one day at a 
horse-auction, Darton exclaimed genially—rather more 
genially than he felt—‘ When is the joyful day to be ? 1 

To his great surprise a reciprocity of gladness was not 
conspicuous in Johns. ‘ Not at all,' he said, in a very 
subdued tone ‘ 'Tis a bad ]ob • she won’t have me.’ 

Darton held his 6reath till he said with treacherous 
solicitude, ‘ Try again— tis coyness.' 

‘ O no,’ said Johns decisively. ‘ There’s been none of 
that. We talked it ovci dozens of times in the most fair 
and square way. She tells me plainty, I don't suit her. 
'Twould be simply annoying* her to ask her again. Ah, 
Charles, you threw a prize away when you let her slip live 
years ago/ 

‘ I did—I did,’ said Darton. 

He returned from that auction with a new set of feelings 
in play. He had certainly made a surprising mistake in 
thinking Johns his successful rival. It really seemed as if 
he might hope for Sally after all. * 

This time, being rather pressed bv business, Darton had 
recourse to pen-and-ink, and wrote her as manly and 
straightforward a proposal as any woman could wish to 
receive. The reply came promptly:— 

‘ Dear Mr. Darton, —I am as sensible as an’ woman can be of the 
goodness that h ads yon to make me this ofler a second time Bitter 
women than J would be proud of the honour, for when I read your 
nice long speeches on mangold-wurzel, and such-like topics, at the 
Casterbridge Farmers’ Club, l do feel it an honour, I assure you. 
But my answer is just the same as before. I will not try to explain 
what, in truth, I cannot explain—my reasons ; I will simply say that 
I must decline to be married to you. With good, wishes as 1:1 former 
times, I am, your faithful friend, 


oally Hall ’ 
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Darton dropped the letter hopelessly. Beyond the 
negative, there was ]ust a possibility of sarcasm in it—* 
4 nice long speeches on mangold-wurzel ’ had a suspicious 
sound. However, sarcasm or none, there was the answer, 
and he had to be content. 

He proceeded to seek relief in a business which at this 
time engrossed much of his attention—that of clearing up 
a curious mistake just current in the county, that he had 
been nearly ruined by the recent failure of a local bank. 
A farmer i.imed Darton had lost heavily, and the simi¬ 
larity of name had probably led to the error. Belief in it 
was so persistent that it demanded several days of letter- 
writing to set matters straight, and persuade the world 
that he was as solvent as e 'er he had been in hi,s life. He 
had hardly concluded thi worrying' task when, to his 
delight, anothei letter arrived in the handwriting of Sally. 

Darton toi£ it open ; it yvas very short. 

‘ Dear Mr Dario.\ \\\ have been so alarmed these last few 

d.t\s by the report that you were ruined by the stoppage of-’s 

Hank, that, now it is contiarticled I hasten, by my mothu's wish, 
to say how truly glad we .are to had there li, no foundation for the 
repo it After your kindness to my poor brother's, children, I can 
do no less than write at such a moment. We had a letter from each 
of them a few da vs ago - A'on: faithful friend, 

' Sally Hall ' 

4 Meicenaiy little woman 1 ' said Darton to himself with 
a smile 4 Then that was the secret of her refusal this 
time—she thought I was ruined ' 

Now, such was Darton that as hours weic on he could 
not help feeling too generously towaids Sally to condemn 
her in this. What did he want in a wife ? lie ask. d him¬ 
self. Love and integrity What next ? Worldly wisdom. 
And was there really more than worldly wisdom m her 
refusal to go aboard a sinking ship ? She now knew it 
was otherwise. ‘ Begad,' he said, 4 I’ll try her again.’ 

The fact was he had so set his heart upon Sally, and 
Sally alone, that nothing was to be allowed to baulk him, 
and his reasoning was purely formal. 

Anniversaries having been unpropitious, he waited on 
till a bright day late in May—a day when all animate 
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nature was fancying, in its trusting, foolish way, that it 
was going to bask under blue sky foi evermore As he 
rode through Long-Ash Lane it was scarce recognizable as 
the track of his two winter journeys. No* mistake could 
be made now, even with his eyes shut The cuckoo's note 
was at its best, between April tentativeness and midsummer 
decrepitude, and the reptiles in the sun behaved as win* 
ningly as kittens on a hearth. Though afternoon, and 
about the same time as on the last occasion, it was broad 
day and sunshine when he entered Hintock, and the details 
of the Knap dairy-house were visible far up the load He 
saw Sally in the garden, and was set vibrating. He had 
first intended to go on to the inn ; but ‘ No,’ he said , ‘ I’ll 
tie my horse to the garden-gate. If all goes well it can 
soon be taken round; if not, I mount and tide away ’ 
The tall shade of the horseman darkened the room in 
which Mrs. Hall sat, and made her start, for he had ridden 
by a side path to the top of the slope, where iiders seldom 
came. In a few seconds he was in the garden with Sally 
Five--ay, thice minutes- did the business at the back 
of that row of bees. Though spring had come, and heavenly 
blue consecrated the scene, Darton succeeded not ‘ No,' 
said Sally firmly. ‘ I will never, never marry you, Mr, 
Darton. I would have done it once; but new l never 
can ' 

‘ But- 1 ’ implored Mr. Darton. And with a burst of 

real eloquence he went on to declare all sorts of things 
that he would do for her Tie would drive her to see her 
mother every week —take her to London— settle so much 
money upon her—Heaven knows what he did not promise, 
suggest, and tempt her with. But it availed nothing. 
She interposed with a stout negative which closed the course 
of his argument like an iron gate across a i lghway. Darton 
paused 

‘ Then,’ said he simply, ‘ you hadn't heard of mv sup¬ 
posed failuic when you declined last time > ' 

* I had not,' she said ‘ That you believed me capable 
of refusing you for such a reason does not hc’p your cause ’ 

' And 'tis not because of any soreness from my slighting 
you years ago ? ' 
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' No That soreness is long past.' 

' All- then you despise me, Sally !' 

f No,' she slowly answered. ' J don’t altogether despise 
you. 1 don’t think you quite such a hero as I once did 
—that’s all Hie truth is, I am happy enough as I am, 
and I don’t mean to marry at all Now, may / ask a 
favour, sir ’ She spoke with an ineffable charm, which, 
whenever he thought of it, made him cuise his loss of her 
as long as he lived. 

‘ To at y extent ’ 

‘ Plea.se do not put this question to me any moi e. Friends 
as long as you lib . but lovers and manied never.' 

' 1 never will/ *aid Darton * Not if I live a hundred 
years 

And he never did The,* he had 'worn out Ins welcome 
in her heart was only too plain 

When his step-children had grown up and were placed 
out in life all communication between Darton and the Hall 
family ceased. It was only by chance that years after, 
he learnt that Sally, notwithstanding the solicitations her 
attractions drew down upon her, had refused several offers 
of marriage, and stcadilv adluuod to her purpose of leading 
a single life. 

May ■’SS.f. 
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THE DISTRACTED PREACHER 

HOW HIS COIT) WAS CURED 
I 

Something delayed the arrival of the Wesleyan minister, 
and a young man came temporarily in his stead. It was 
on the thirteenth of January 183- that Mr. Stockdale, the 
young mas in question, made his humble entry into the 
village, unknown, and almost unseen. But when those of 
the inhabitants who styled themselves of his connection 
became acquainted with him) they were rather pleased 
with the substitute than otherwise, though he had scarcely 
as yet acquired ballast of character sufficient to steady the 
consciences of the hundred-and-forty Methodists of pure 
blood who, at this time, lived m Nether-Moynton, and to 
give in addition supplementary support to the mixed race 
which went to church in the morning and chapel in the 
evening, or when there was a tea—as many as a hundred- 
and-ten people more, all told, and including the parish- 
derk in the winter-time, when it was too dark for the vicar 
to observe who passed up the street at s*even o’clock-- 
which, to be just to him, he was never anxious to do. 

It was owing to this overlapping of creeds that the cele¬ 
brated population-puzzle arose among the denser gentry 
of the district around Nether-Moynton: how could it be 
that a parish containing fifteen score of strong full-grown 
Episcopalians, and nearly thirteen score of well-matured 
Dissenters, numbered barely two-and-tweiity score adults 
in all ? 

The young man being personally interesting, those with 
whom he came in contact were content to waive for a 
while the graver question of his sufficiency. It is said that 
at this time of his life his eyes were affectionate, though 
without a ray of levity; that his hair was curly, and his 
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figure tall; that he was, in ^hort, a very lovable youth, 
who won upon his female hearers as soon as they saw and 
heard him, and caused them to say, ' Why didfi't we know 
of this before he came, that we might have gi'ed him a 
warmer welcome 1 ' 

The fact was that, knowing him to be only provisionally 
selected, and expecting nothing remarkable in his person 
or doctrine, they and the rest of his flock in Nether-Moyn- 
ton had felt almost as indifferent about his advent as if 
they had been the soundest church-going parishioners in 
the country, and he theii true and appointed parson. Thus 
when Stockdale set foot in the place nobody had secured a 
lodging for him, and though his journey had given him a 
bad cold in the head he wr.s forced to attend to that busi¬ 
ness himself. On inquiry t e learnt that the only possible 
accommodation in the village would be found at the house 
of one Mrs. Lizzy Newberry/ at the upper end of the street. 

It was a youth who gave this information, and Stock- 
dale asked him who Mrs. Newberry might be. 

The boy said that she was a widow-woman, who had 
got no husband, because he was dead. Mr. Newberry, he 
added, had been a well-to-do man enough, as the saying 
was, and a farmer; but he had gone off in a decline. As 
regarded Mrs. Newberry's serious side, Stockdale gathered 
that she was one of the trimmers who went to church and 
chapel both 

* I’ll go there’,' said Stockdale, feeling that, in the absence 
of purely sectarian lodgings, he could do no better. 

‘ She's a little particular, and won’t hae gover’raent 
folks, or curates, or the pa'son's friends or such like/ said 
the lad dubiously 

‘ Ah, that may be a promising sign . I'll call. Or no; 
just you go up and ask first if she can find room for me. 
I have to see one or two persons on another matter. You 
will find me down at the carrier’s.' 

In a quarter of an hour the lad came back, and said 
that Mrs. Newberry would have no objection to accommo¬ 
date him, whereupon StockdaleTcalled at the house. It 
stood within a garden-hedge, and seemed to be roomy and 
comfortable. He saw an elderly woman, with whom he 
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made arrangements to come the same night, since there 
was no inn in the place, and he wished to house himself 
as soon as possible ; the Village being a local centre from 
which he was to radiate at once to the different small 
chapels in the neighbourhood. He forthwith sent his lug¬ 
gage to Mrs. Newberry’s from the carrier’s, where he had 
taken shelter, and in the evening walked up to his tem¬ 
porary home. 

As he now lived there, Stockdalc felt it unnecessary to 
knock at the door, and entering quietly he had the pleas¬ 
ure of hearing footsteps scudding away like mice into the 
back quarters. He advanced to the pari our, as the front 
room was called, though its stone floor was scarcely dis¬ 
guised by the carpet, which only overlaid the trodden 
areas, leaving sandy deserts imder the furnitiue. But the 
room looked snug and cheerful. The firelight shone out 
brightly, trembling on the bulging mouldings sf the table- 
legs. playing with brass knobs and handles, and lurking m 
great strength on the under surface of the chimney-piece. 
A deep arm-chair, covered With horsehair, and studded 
with a countless throng of brass nails, was pulled up on 
one side of the fireplace. The tea-things were on the table, 
the teapot cover was open, and a little handbell had been 
laid at that precise point towards which a person seated 
in the great chair might be expected instinctively to stretch 
his hand. 

Stockdale sat down, not objecting to his experience of 
the room thus far, and began his residence by tinkling the 
bell. A little girl crept in at the summons, and made tea 
for him. Her name, she said, was Marthei Sarer, and she 
lived out there, nodding towards the road and village 
generally. Before Stockdale had got far with his meal a 
tap sounded on the door behind him, and on his telling 
the inquirer to come in, a rustle of garments caused him 
to turn his head. He saw before him a fine and extremely 
'Well-made young woman, with dark hair, a wide, sensible, 
beautiful forehead, eyes that warmed him before he knew 
it, and a mouth that was in itself a picture to all apprccia- 
tive souls. 

* Can I get you anything else for tea ? ’ she said, coming 
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forward a step or two, an expression of liveliness on her 
features, and her hand waving the door by its edge. 

‘ Nothing, thank you,' said Stockdale, thinking less of 
what he replied than of what might be her relation to the 
household. 

* You are quite sure ? ’ said the young woman, apparently 
aware that he had not considered his answer. 

He conscientiously examined the tea-things, and found 
them all there. ‘ Quite sure, Miss Newberry,’ he said. 

‘ It is Mrs. Newberry,' she said ‘ Lizzy Newberry, I 
used to be Lizzy Simpkins.' 

‘ 0, I beg your pardon, Mrs. Newberry.' And before he 
had occasion to say moic she left the room 

Stockdale remained in some dou ( bt till Martha Sarah 
came to cleai the table. Whose house is this, my little 
woman ?' said he. 

' Mrs. Lizzy Newberry's, sir.' 

‘ Then Mrs. Newberry is not the old lady I saw this 
afternoon ? ' 

‘ No. That’s Mrs. Newberry’s mother. It was Mrs. 
Newberry who corned in to you just by now, because she 
wanted to see if you was good-looking.' 

Later in the evening, when Stockdale was about to begin 
supper, she came again. ‘ I have come myself, Mr. Stock- 
dale,' she said. The minister stood up in acknowledgment 
of the honou^-. ‘ I am afraid little Marther might not 
make you understand. What will you have for supper ? 
—there’s cold rabbit, and there’s a ham uncut.' 

Stockdale said he could get on nicely with those viands, 
and supper was laid. He had no more than cu* a slice , 
when tap-tap came to the door again The minister had * 
already learnt that this particular rhythm in taps denoted 
the.fingers of his enkindling landlady, and the doomed 
young fellow buried his first mouthful under a look of 
receptive blandness. 

‘ We have a chicken in the house, Mr. Stockdale—I 
quite forgot to mention it just now. Perhaps you would 
like Marther Sarer to bring it up ? ’ 

Stockdale had advanced far enough in the art of being a ^ 
young man to say that he did not want the chicken, unless^ * 
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brought it up herself; but when it was uttered he 
blushed at the daring gallantry of the speech, perhaps a 
jshade too strong for a serious man and ^ minister. In 
j three minutes the chicken appeared, but, to his great sur¬ 
prise, only in the hands of Martha Sarah. Stockdale was 
disappointed, which perhaps it was intended that he should 
be. 

He had finished supper, and was not in the least antici¬ 
pating Mrs. Newberry again that night, when she tapped 
3nd entered as before. Stockdale's gratified look told that 
she had lost nothing by not appearing when expected. It 
happened that the cold in the hod from which the young 
man suffered had increased with the approach of night, 
and before, she had spoken he was seized with a violent 
fit of sneezing which* he could not anyhow repress. 

Mrs. Newberry looked full oi pity. ‘ Your cold is very 
bad to-night, Mr. Stockdale * • 

Stockdale replied that it was rather troublesome. 

‘ And I've a good mind-’ she added archly, looking 

at the cheeiless glass of water on the table, which the 
abstemious minister was going to drink. 

' Yes, Mrs. Newberry ? ' 

‘ I’ve a good mind that you should have something more 
likely to cure it than that cold stuff.’ 

1 Well,' said Stockdale, looking down at the glass, * as 
there is no inn here, and nothing better to be got in the 
village, of course it will do.’ * 

To this she replied, ' There is something better, not far 
off, though not in the house. I really think you must try 
it, or you may be ill. Yes, Mr. Stockdale, you shall.' 
She held up her finger, seeing that he was about to speak. 

‘ Don’t ask what it is ; wait, and you ‘-hall see.' 

Lizzy went away, and Stockdale want'd in a pleasant 
>moqd. Presently she returned with her oonnet and cloak 

f t saying, T am so sorry, but you must help me to get 
Mother has gone to bed. Will you wrap yourself up, 
an# come this way, and please bring that cup with you ? 
t v Stockdale, a lonely young fellow, who had for weeks 
,|dt a great craving for somebody on whom to throw away 
* superfluous interest, and even tenderness, was not sorry 
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to join her, and followed his guide through the back 



across the garden, to the bottom, where the boundary, 
was a wall. This wall was low, and beyond it Stockdafe 


discerned in the night shades several grey headstones, andk 
the outlines of the church roof and tower. 


‘ It is easy to get up this way,' she said, stepping upon a 
bank which abutted on the wall; then putting her foot 
on the top of the stonework, and descending by a spring, 
mside, where the ground was much higher, as is the manner 
of graveyards to be. Stockdale did the same, and followed 
her in the dusk across the irregular ground till they came 
to the tower door, which, when they had entered, she softly 
closed behind them. 


‘ You can keep a secret ? ’ she said, in a musical voice. 
‘ Like an iron chest!' aid he fervently. 

Then from under her cloak she produced a small lighted 
lantern, which the minister had not noticed that she car¬ 


ried at all The light showed them to be close to the 
singing-gallery stairs, under which lay a heap of lumber 
of all sorts, but consisting mostly of decayed framework, 
pews, panels, and pieces of flooring, that from time to 
time had been removed from their original fixings in the 
body of the edifice and replaced by new. 

‘ Perhaps you will drag some of those boards aside ? * 
she said, holding the lantern over her head to light him' 
better. ‘ Or will you take the lantern while I move them 2 * 
‘I can manage it,’ said the young man, and acting as., 
she ordered, he uncovered, to his surprise, a row of little 
banels bound with wood hoops, each barrel being about j 
as large as the nave of a heavy waggon-wheel. When- 5 
they were laid open Lizzy fixed her ey <j s on him, as if shd > 
wondered what he would say. * 

' You know what they are ? * she asked, finding that ft#* 
did not speak. ^ 

' Yes, barrels,' said Stockdale simply. He was an inlaact' 
man, the son of highly respectable parents, and brought,, 
up with a single eye to the ministry, and the sight sujfc t 
gested nothing beyond the fact that such articles wife 
there. ^ ; 

* You are quite right, they are barrels,* she said, in aitS 
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Emphatic tone of candour that was not without a touch of 
irony. 

Stockdalc looked at her with an eye of sudden misgiving. 
,4 Not smugglers' liquor ? ' he said. 

" * Yes,* said she. ‘ They are tubs of spirit that have 
accidentally floated over m the dark from France.' 

In Nether-Moynton and its vicinity at this date people 
always smiled at the sort of sin called in the outside world 
illicit trading, and these little kegs of gin and brandy were 
as well known to the inhabitants as turnips. So that 
Stockdale’s innocent ignoiance, and his look of alarm when 
he guessed the sinister mystery, seemed to strike Lizzy 
first as ludicrous, and then as very awkward for the good 
impression that she wished to produce upon him. 

‘ Smuggling is carried on here by some of the people,' 
she said in a gentle, apologetic voice. 4 It has been their 
practice for generations, and th«y think it no harm. Now, 
will you roll out one of the tubs ? ' 

4 What to do with it ? ’ said the minister 
f To draw a little fiom it to cure your cold,’ she answered. 

* It is so 'nation strong that it dnves away that sort of 
thing in a jiffy. O, it is all right about our taking it. I 
may have what I like ; the owner of the tubs says so. I 
ought to have had some in the house, and then I shouldn’t 
ha' been put to this trouble; but I diink none myself, and 
so I often forget to keep it indoors.' 

, 4 You are allowed to help yourself, I suppose, that you 

,'piay not inform where their hiding-place is ?' 

» 4 Well, no ; not that particularly; but I may take any 

if I want it. So help yourself.' 

4 1 will, to oblige you, since you have a right to it,’ mur¬ 
mured the minister; and though he was not quite satisfied 
with his part in the performance, he rolled one of the 
4 tubs' out from the corner into the middle of the tower 
ifoor. 4 How do you wish me to get it’out—with a gimlet, 
I r suppose ?' 

4 Nb, I'll show you,' said his interesting companion; and 
she held up with her other hand a shoemaker's awl and a 
hummer. 4 You must never do these things with a gimlet, 
because the wood-dust gets in; and when the buyers pour 
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out the brandy that would tell them that the tub had been' 
broached. An awl makes no dust, and the hole nearly 
closes up again. Now tap one of the hoops forward/ 

Stockdale took the hammer and did so « 

' Now make the hole in the part that was covered by the 
hoop.’ 

He made the hole as directed. ‘ It won't run out/ he 
said 

‘ 0 yes it will/ said she. 1 Take the tub between your 
knees, a r, d squeeze the heads , and I’ll hold the cup.’ 

Stockdale obeyed; and the pressure taking effect upon 
the tub, which seemed to be thm, the spirit spirted oiit 
in a stream. When the cup was full he ceased pressing, 
and the flow immediately stopped. ‘ Now we must fill 
up the keg with water/ » id Lizzy, '* or it will cluck like 
forty hens when it is handled, and show that 'tis not 
full/ 

‘ But they tell you you may take it ? ' 

f Yes, the smugglers; but the buyers must not know 
that the smugglers have been kind to me at their expense.’ 

* I see/ said Stockdale doubtfully. ‘ I much question 
the honesty of this proceeding.' 

By her direction he held the tub with the hole upwards, 
and while he went through the process of alternately 
pressing and ceasing to press, she produced a bottle of 
water, from which she took mouthfuls, conveying each 
to the keg by putting her pretty lips to the hole, where } 
it was sucked in at each recovery of the cask from pressure., 
When it was again full he plugged the hob, knocked the* 
hoop down to its place, and buried the tub in the li$nb6£ 
as before - »? 

‘ Aren’t the smugglers afraid that you will tell ? ’ he 
asked, as they lecrossed the churchyard. < 

' O no ; they are not afraid of that. I couldn’t do SUch,^ 
a thing/ 

,f They have put you into a very awkward comer/ 
Stockdale emphatically. ‘ You must, of course, a& 4Dt* 
honest person, sometimes feel that it is your duty to inform 
—really you must/ 

* Well, I have never particularly felt it as a duty; and, 
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$Setjides, my first husband-’ She stopped, and there 

- was some confusion in her voice. Stockdale was so honest 
1 and" unsophisticated that.he did not at once discern why 
fc she paused: but at last he did perceive tnat the words 
" were a slip, and that no woman would have uttered * first 
husband' by accident unless she had thought pretty fre- 
( quently of a second. He felt for her confusion, and allowed 
her time to recover and proceed. ' My husband/ she said, 
a self-corrected tone, ‘ used to know of their doings, 
arid so did my father, and kept the secret. I cannot 
inform, in fact, against anybody.’ 

* I see the hardness of it/ he continued, like a man who 
looked fax into the moral of things. ' And it is very cruel 
that you should be tossed and tantalized between your 
memories and your'conscience. I do hope, Mrs. New¬ 
berry, that you will soon see your way out of this unpleasant 
position.’ 

, f Well, I don't just now/ she murmured. 

By this time they had passed over the wall and entered 
the house, where she brought him a glass and hot water, 
and left him to his own reflections. He looked after her 
vanishing form, asking himself whether he, as a respec¬ 
table man, and a minister, and a shining light, even though 
as yet only of the halfpenny-candle sort, were quite justified 
in doing this thing. A sneeze settled the question ; and 
he found that when the fiery liquid was lowered by the 
addition of twice or thrice fhe quantity o? water, it was 
one of the prettiest cures for a cold in the head that he 
had ever known, particularly at this chilly time of the 
year. 

Stockdale sat in the deep chair about twenty minutes 
^sipping and meditating, till he at length took warmer 
tows of things, and longed for the morrow, when he would 
see Mrs. Newberry again. He then Mt that, though 
’Chronologically at a short distance, it \Vould in an emotional 
sense be very long before to-morrow came, and walked 
restlessly round the room. His eye was attracted by a 
framed and glazed sampler in which a running ornament 
. Of fir-trees and peacocks surrounded the following pretty 
bit of sentiment:— 
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* Rose-leaves smell when roses thrive, 

Here's my work while I'm alive ; 

Rose leaves smell when shrunk and shed, 

Ih if'* my work when I dm dead 

‘ Lizz\ ‘simpkins Fear God Honour tin King 
' \gf dir years ' 

' 'Tis hois,’ he said to himself "Heavens, how I like 
that name * ' 

Bifoie ho had done thinking that no other name from 
Abigail t > Zenobia would have suited his young landlady 
so well, tap-tap came again upon the dooi ; and the 
minister started as her face appeared yet another time, 
looking so disinb rested that the most ingenious would 
have refiained from assei hng that she had come to affect 
his feelings by her seduct /e eyes. '' 

' Would you like a fire m your room, Mr. Stockdale, on 
account of .your cold ? ’ 

The minister, being still a little pricked in the conscience 
for countenancing her in watering the spirits, saw here a 
way to self chastisement. "‘No, I thank you,' he said 
firmly ; ‘ it is not necessary. I have never been used to 
one in my life, and it would be giving way to luxury too 
far.' 

‘Then I won’t insist,’ she sud, and disconcerted him 
by vanishing instantly 

Wondering if she was vexed by hi-> icfusal, he wished 
that he had chiosen to have a fire, e\eu though it should 
have scorched him out of bed and endangered his self- 
discipline for a dozen days. However, he ' nsoled him¬ 
self with what was in truth a rare consolation for a budding 
lover, that he was under the same roof with Jazz,y; her 
guest, in fact, to take a poetical view of the term lodger; 
and that he would certainly see her on the morrow. 

The morrow came, and Stockdale rose early, his cold 
quite gone. He had never in his life so longed for the 
breakfast-hour as he did that day, and punctually at 
eight o'clock, after a short walk to reconnoitre the premises, 
he re-entered the door of his dwelling. Breakfast passed* 
and Martha Sarah attended, but nobody came voluntarily 
as on the night before to inquire if there were other wants 
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which he had not mentioned, and which she would attempt 
to gratify. He was disappointed, and went out, hoping 
to see her at dinner. Dinner-time canie ; he sat down to 
the meal, finished it, lingered on for a whole hour, although 
two new teachers were at that moment waiting at the 
chapel-door to speak to him by appointment. It was 
useless to wait longer, and he slowly went his way down 
the lane, cheered by the thought that, after all, he would 
see her in the evening, and perhaps engage again in the 
delightful tub broaching in the neighbouring church 
tower, which proceeding he resolved to render more moral 
by steadfastly insisting that 110 water should be introduced 
to fill up, though the tub should cluck like all the hens in 
Christendom But nothing could disguise the fact that 
it was a queer business; and his countenance fell when 
he thought how much more his mind was interested in that 
matter than in his serious duties. 

However, compunction vanished with the* decline of 
day. Night came, and his tea and supper ; but no Lizzy 
Newberry, and no sweet temptations. At last the ininistci 
could bear it nq longer, and said to his quaint little atten¬ 
dant, ‘ Where is Mrs. Newbeiry to-day?’ judiciously 
handing a penny as he spoke. 

' She’s busy,’ said Martha 

‘ Anything serious happened ? ' he asked, handing 
another penny, and revealing yet additional pennies in the 
background. • 

' * 0 no— nothing at all! ’ said she, with breathless con¬ 
fidence. ‘ Nothing ever happens to her/ She’s only bid¬ 
ing upstairs in bed because ’tis her way sometimes.’ 

Being a young man of some honour he would not ques¬ 
tion further, and assuming that Lizzy must have a bad 
headache, or other slight ailment, in spite of what the 
girl had said, he went to bed dissatisfied, not even setting 
eyes on old Mrs. Simpkins. ‘ I said last night that I 
should see her to-morrow,’ he reflected; * but that was not 
to be!' 

Next day he had better fortune, or worse, meeting 
her at the foot of the stairs in the morning, and being 
favoured by a visit or two from her during the day- - 
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once for the purpose of making kindly inquiries about his 
comfort, as on the first evening, and at another time to 
place a bunch of winter-violets oij his table, with a promise 
to renew them when they drooped. On these occasions 
there was something in her smile which showed how con¬ 
scious she was of the effect she produced, though it must 
be said that it was rather a humorous than a designing 
consciousness, and savoured more of pride than of vanity. 

As for Stockdale, he clearly perceived that he possessed 
unlimitt J capacity for backsliding, and wished that 
tutelary saints were not denied to Dissenter*- He set a 
watch upon his tongue and eyes for the space of one hour 
and a half, after which he found it was useless to struggle 
further, and gave himsell up to the situation. ‘ The other 
minister will be here in a nonth/ he'said to himself when 
sitting over the fire. ‘ I lien I shall be off, and she will 
distract my^ mind no more l . . . And then, shall I go 
on living by myself for ever ? No; when my two years 
of probation are finished, I shall have a furnished house 
to live in, with a varnished door anti a brass knocker; 
and I'll march straight back to her, and ask her flat, as 
soon as the last plate is on the dresser 1 ’ 

Thus a titillating fortnight was passed by young Stock- 
dale, duting which time things proceeded much as such 
matters have done ever since the beginning of history. 
He saw r tin object of attachment several times one day, 
did not see her at all the next, met her when he least 
expected to do so, missed her when hints and signs as to^ 
where she should be at a given hour almou amounted to 
an appointment. This mild coquetry waa ptrhaps fair 
enough under the circumstances of their being so closely 
lodged, and StockdaJe put up with it is philosophically as 
he was able. Being in her own house she could, after 
vexing him or disappointing him of her presence, easily 
win him back by suddenly surrounding him with those 
little attentions which her position as his landlady put 
it in her power to bestow. When he had wailed indoors 
half the day to see her, and on finding that she would not 
be seen, had gone off in a huff to the dreariest and dampest 
walk he could discover, she would restore equilibrium in the 
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evening with ‘ Mr. Stockdale, I have fancied you must feel 
draught o’ nights from vour bedroom window, and so I 
have been putting up thicker curtains this*ifternoon while 
you were out’; or, ‘I noticed that you sneezed twice 
again this morning, Mr. Stockdale. Depend upon it that 
cold is hanging about you yet; I am sure it is— I have 
thought of it continually ; and you must let me make a 
posset for you.’ 

Sometimes in coming home lie found his sitting-room 
rearranged, chairs placed wheie the table had stood, and 
the table ornamented with the few fiesh flowers and leaves 
that could b< obtained at this season, so as to add a novelty 
to the room At times she would be standing on a chair 
outside the house, tiying to nail up a bianch ol the monthly 
rose which the winter wind had blown down , and of course 
he stepped fonvaid to assist htr, when then hands got 
mixed in passing the shreds and nails. Thus.they became 
friends again after a disagreement. She would utter on 
these occasions some pietty and depiecatorv remark on the 
necessity of her troubling him anew ; and he would straight¬ 
way say that he would do a hundred times as much for hei 
if she should so requite. 

HOW HR SAW TWO OTIIFR Mi« N 

II 

Matters being in this advancing stale, ’Stockdale was 
rather surprised one < loudy evening, while silting in his 
room, at hearing her speak in low tones of expostulation to 
some one at the door. It was nearly dai k, but the shutter^ 
were not } 7 et closed, nor the candles lighted ; and Stockdale 
was tempted to stretch liis head towards the window. 
He saw outside the door a young i uan in clothes of a 
whitish colour, and upon reflection judged their wearer 
to be the well-built and rather handsome miller who lived 
below. The miller’s voice was alternately low and firm, 
and sometimes it reached the level of positive entreaty; 
but what the words were Stockdale could in no way hear. 

Before the colloquy had ended, the minister's attention 
was attracted by a second incident. Opposite Lizzy’s 
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home grew a clump of laurels, forming a thick and per¬ 
manent shade. One of the laurel boughs now quivered 
against the ligftt background of. sky, and in a moment 
the head of a man peered out, and remained still. He 
seemed to be also much interested in the conversation at the 
door, and was plainly lingering there to watch and listen. 
Had Stockdale stood in any other relation to Lizzy than 
that of a lover, he might have gone out and investigated 
the meaning of this : but being as yet but an unprivileged 
ally, he aid nothing more than stand up and show himself 
against the firelight, whereupon the listener disappeared, 
and Lizzy and the miller spoke in lower tones. 

Stockdale was made so uneasy by the circumstance, 
that as soon as the miilei was gone, he said, ‘.Mrs. New¬ 
berry, are you aware that ^ ou were witched just now, and 
your conversation heard ? ' 

‘ When ? she said. 

1 When you were talking to that miller. A man was 
looking from the laurel-tree as jealously as if he could have 
eaten you.' 

She showed more concern than the trifling event seemed 
to demand, and he added, ‘ Perhaps you were talking of 
things you did not wish to be overheard ? * 

' I was talking only on business,’ she said. 

‘ Lizzy, be frank! ' said the young man. ‘ If it was 
only on business, why should anybody wish to listen to 
you ? ' r 

She looked curiously at him. ‘ What else do you think 
it could be, then ? ' 

4 Well—the only talk between a young woman -md man 
that is likely to amuse an eavesdrop] »er.' 

4 Ah yes,’ she said, smiling in spite ol her preoccupation. 

‘ Well, my cousin Owlett has spoken to me about matri¬ 
mony, every now and then, that’s true; but he was not 
speaking of it then. " I wish he had been speaking of it, 
with all my heart. It would have been much less serious 
for me.' 

‘ O Mrs. Newberry ! ' 

4 It would. Not that I should ha’ chimed in with him, 

of course. I wish it for other reasons. I am glad, Mr, 

( 
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Stockdale, that you have told me of that listener. It 
is a timely warning, and I must see my cousin again.' 

4 But don't go away till I have spoken,' said the minister. 
' I'll out with it at once, and make no more ado. Let 
it be Yes or No between us, Lizzy; please do 1 ' And he 
held out his hand, in which she freely allowed her own to 
rest, but without speaking. 

4 You mean Yes by that ? ' he asked, after waiting a while 

' You may be my sweetheart, if you will.' 

4 Why not say at once you will wait for me until I have 
a house and can come back to marry you.' 

'Because I am thinking—thinking of something else,’ 
she said with embarrassment. 1 It all comes upon me at 
once, and? I must settle one thing at a time.' 

4 At any late, dear Lizzy, you can assure me that the 
miller shall not be allowed to speak to you except on 
business ? You have never directly encouraged him ? ' 

She parried the question by saying, ' You see, he and 
his party have been in the habit of leaving things on my 
premises sometimes, and as I have not denied him, it make-* 
him rather forward.' 

4 Things—what things ? ’ 

4 Tubs—they are called Things here.’ 

‘ But why don’t you deny him, my clear Lizzy ? ' 

4 1 cannot well.’ 

‘ You aie too timid It is unfair of him to impose so 
upon you, and got your good name into danger by his 
smuggling tricks Piomise me that the next time he wants 
to leave his tubs here you will let 111c roll them into the 
street ? ' 

She shook her head. 4 1 would not venture to offend 
the neighbours so much as that,’ said she, 4 or do anything 
that would be so likely to put poor Owlett into the hands 
of the Customs-men.’ 

Stockdale sighed, and said that he thought hers a mis¬ 
taken generosity when it extended to assisting those who 
cheated the king *of his dues. 4 At any rate, you vail 
let me make him keep his distance as your lover, and 
tell him flatly that you are not for him ? ’ 

4 Please not, at present,’ she said. '1 don’t ^wish to 
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offend my old neighbours. It is not only Mr. Owlett who 
is concerned.’ 

‘ This is too .bad/ said Stockdale impatiently. 

' On my honour, I won’t encourage him as my lover,’ 
Lizzy answered earnestly. ‘ A reasonable man will be 
satisfied with that.' 

' Well, so I am,’ said Stockdalc, his countenance clearing, 
run mysterious greatcoat 

Til 

SrocKDALh' now began to notice more particularly a 
feature in the life of his fa i landlady, which he had casually 
obseived but scarcely ever 'bought of pefoie. Ji was that 
she was markedly irregulai in her hours of rising. For a 
week or two she would be tolerably punctual, reaching the 
ground-lloor * within a few •minutes of half-past seven. 
Then suddenly she would not be visible 1 ill twelve at noon, 
perhaps for three oi four days m succession ; and twice 
he had certain proof that she did not leave her room fill 
half-past three in the afternoon. The second time that 
this extreme lateness came under his notice was on a day 
when he had paiticularly wished to consult with her about 
his future movements, and he concluded, as he always 
had done, that she had a cold, headache, or other ailment, 
unless she had kept herself invisible to avoid meeting and 
talking to him, which he could hardly believe. The 
former supposition was disproved, however by her inno¬ 
cently saying, some day~> later, when thev were ‘peaking 
on a question of health, that she had ne ,T er had a * unent's 
heaviness, headache, or illness of anv kind since the previous 
January twelvemonth. 

' I am glad to hear it,' said he. ‘ I thought quite other¬ 
wise.’ 

‘ What, do I look sickly ? ' she asked, turning up her *• 
face to show the impossibility of hn> gazing on it and 
holding such a belief for a moment. 

' Not at all; I merely thought so from j r our being 
sometimes obliged to keep your room through the best part 
of the day ’ 
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# O, as for that—it means nothing,' she murmured, 
with a look which some might have called cold, and which 
Was the worst look that he liked to see upon her. ‘.It is 
pure sleepiness, Mr. Stockdale.' 

‘ Nevei ! ’ 

' It is, I tell you. When I stay in my room till half¬ 
past three in the afternoon, you may always be sure that 
I slept soundly till three, or 1 shouldn’t have stayed there.’ 

4 It is dreadful,’ said Stockdale, thinking ol the disas 
trous effects of such indulgence upon the household of a 
minister, should it become a habit of everyday occurrence. 

'Cut then,’ she said, divining his good and prescient 
thoughts, ‘ it only happens when I stay awake all night. 
I don’t go to sleep till live or six in the morning sometimes.*’ 

'Ah, that’s another matter,’ said Stockdale. ‘Sleep¬ 
lessness to Mirh <m alanning extent is real illness. Have 
you spoken 1<» a doctor ? ’ . 

' 0 no tin to is no need for doing that it is all natuial 
to me.' And site went away without further remark. 

Stockdale might have waited a long tinu to know the 
real cause ol her sleeplessm ss, had it not happened that 
one dark night he was sitting in his bedroom jotting down 
notes for a scimon, which occupied him perfunctorily tor a 
considerable time after the other members of the house¬ 
hold had ictired. He did not get to bed till one o’clock 
Be lore he had fallen asleep he heard a knocking at the 
front door, lirst ratliei timidly perforfneil, and then 
louder. Nobody answered it, and the peison knocked 
again. As the house still remained undistui bod, Stockdale 
gof^Out of bed, went to his window, which overlooked 
the doer, and opening it, asked who was there. 

A young wonwi’s voire replied that Susan Wallis wa-. 
there, and that she had come to a*\ if Mrs. Newbertv 
could give hci some mustard to make a plaster with, as 
her falhei was taken very ill on the chest 

The minister, having neither bell nor servant, was 
compelled to act in person. ‘ 1 will rail Mr-. Newberry,' 
he said. Partly dressing himself, he went along the passage 
and tapped at Lizzy's door. She did not ansua, and, 
thinking of her erratic habits in the rnattu ol Jeep he 
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thumped the door persistently, when he discovered, by its 
moving ajar under his knocking, that it had only been 
gently pushed £o. As there was, now a sufficient entry 
for the voice, he knocked no longer, but said in firm tones, 
‘ Mrs. Newberry, you arc wanted.' 

The room was quite silent; not a breathing, not a rustle, 
came from any part of it. Stockdale now sent a positive 
shout through the open space of the door: ‘ Mrs. New¬ 
berry !still no answer, or movement of any kind within. 
Then he heard sounds from the opposite room, that of 
Lizzy's mother, as if she had been aroused by his uproar 
though Lizzy had not, and was dressing herself hastily 
Stockdale softly closed the younger woman’s door and 
went on to the other, whic 1 was opened by Mrs..Simpkins 
before he could reach it. t he was in her ordinary clothes, 
and had a light in her hand. 

* What's the person calling about ? ' she said in alarm. 

Stockdale told the girl’s errand, adding seriously, * I 
cannot wake Mrs. Newberry.’ 

‘ It is no matter,’ said her mother. ‘ I can let the girl 
have what she wants as well as my daughter.’ And she 
came out of the room and went downstairs. 

Stockdale retired towards his own apartment, saying, 
however, to Mrs. Simpkins from the landing, as if on second 
thoughts, ' I suppose there is nothing the matter with 
Mrs. Newberry, that I could not wake her ? ’ 

' O no,’ said the old lady hastily. ' Nothing at all.* 

Still the minister was not satisfied ' Will you go 
in and see ? ' he said. * I should be much more at e&se.’ 

Mrs Simpkins returned up the staircase, wer>1 temper 
daughter’s room, and came out again almost instantly. 

' There is nothing at all the matter with Lizzv,' she said; 
and descended again to attend to the applicant, who, 
having seen the light, had remained quiet during this 
interval. 

Stockdale went into his room and lay down as before. 
He heard Lizzy’s mother open the front door, admit the 
girl, and then the murmured discourse of both as they 
went to the store-cupboard for the medicament required. 
The girl departed, the door was fastened, Mrs. Simpkins 
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, came upstairs, and the house was again in silence. Still the 
minister did not fall asleep. He could not get rid of a 
singular suspicion, which was all the mofe harassing in 
being, if true, the most unaccountable thing within his 
experience. That Lizzy Newberry was in her bedroom 
when he made such a clamour at the door he could not 
possibly convince himself, notwithstanding that he had 
heard her come upstairs at the usual time, go into hei 
chamber, and shut herself up in the usual way. Yet 
"all reason was so much against her being elsewhere, that 
he was constrained to go back again to the unlikely theory 
of a hea\ y sleep, though he had heard neither breath nor 
movement during a shouting and knocking loud enough to 
rouse the. Seven Sleepers. 

Before coming to* any positive conclusion lie fell asleep 
himself, and did not awake till day. He saw nothing of 
Mrs. Newberry in the morning, before he wen£ out to meet 
the rising sun, as he liked to do when the weathei was fine ; 
but as this was by no means unusual, he took no notice of 
it. At breakfast-time lie knew that she was not far off by 
hearing her m the kitchen, and though lie saw nothing of 
her person, that back apaitment being rigorously closed 
against his eyes, she seemed to be talking, 01 dering, and 
bustling about among the pots and skimmers in so ordinary 
a manner, that there was no reason for his wasting more 
time in fruitless surmise. 

The minister suffered from these distractions, and his 
extemporized sermons were not improved thereby. Already 
he often said Romans for Corinthians in the pulpit, and 
gave out hymns in strange cramped metres, that hitherto 
had always been skipped, because the congregation could 
not raise a tune to fit them. He fully resolved that as 
soon as his few weeks of stay approached their end he 
would cut the matter short, and commit himself by pro¬ 
posing a definite engagement, repenting at leisure if neces¬ 
sary. 

With this end in view, he suggested to her on the evening 
after her mysterious sleep that they should take a walk 
together just before dark, the latter part of the proposition 
being introduced that they might return home unseen. 
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She consented to go ; and away they went over a stile, to 
a shrouded footpath suited for the occasion. But. in spite 
of attempts on both sides, they were unable to infuse much 
spirit into the ramble. She looked rather paler than 
usual, and sometimes turned her head away. 

' Lizzy,’ said Stockdale reproachfully, when they had 
walked m silence a long distance. 

‘ Yes,' said she. 

' You yawned—much my company is to you! ’ .He 
put it in that way, but he was really wondering whether 1 ' 
her yawn could possibly have more to do with physical 
weaiiness from the night before than mental weariness of 
that present moment. Lizzy apologized, and owned that 
she was lather tired, win- h gave him an opening for a 
direct question on the poin ; but his‘modesty would not 
allow him to put it to her ; and he uncomfortably resolved 
to wail. 

The month of February passed with alternations of 
mud and frost, rain and sleet, east winds and north-westerly 
gales. The hollow places in the ploughed fields showed 
themselves as pools of water, which had settled there from 
the higher levels, and had not yet lound time to soak 
away. The birds began to get lively, and a single thrush 
came just before sunset each evening, and sang hopefully 
on the large elm-tree which stood nearest to Mrs. New¬ 
berry’s house. Cold blasts and brittle earth had given 
place to an oozing dampness more unpleasant in itself than 
frost; but it suggested coming spring, and its unpleasant¬ 
ness was of a bearable kind. 

Stockdale had been going to bring about a r metical 
understanding with Lizzy at least halt a dozen times; 
but, what with the mystery of her apparent absence 
on the night of the neighbour’s call, and hei curious way 
of lying in bed at unaccountable times, he ielt a check 
within him whenever he wanted to speak out. Thus they 
still lived on as indefinitely affianced lovers, each of whom 
hardly acknowledged the other’s claim to tin name of 
chosen one. Stockdale persuaded himself that his hesita¬ 
tion was owing to the postponement of the ordained 
minister’s arrival, and the consequent delay in his own 

t 
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departure, which did away with all necessity for liaste in his 
courtship ; but perhaps it was only that his discretion was 
reasserting itself, and telling him that h»; had better get 
clearer ideas of Lizzy before arranging for the grand 
contract of his life with her. She, on her part, always 
seemed ready to be urged further on that question than he 
had hitherto attempted to go; but she was none the less 
independent, and to a degree which would have kept from 
flagging the passion of a far more mutable man. 

‘ On the evening of the first of March he went casually 
into his bedroom about dusk, and noticed lying on a chair 
a greatcoat, hat, and breeches. Having no recollection of 
leaving any clothes of his own in that spot, he went and 
examined.them as well as he could in the twilight, and found 
that they did not belong to him He paused for a moment 
to consider how they might have got there. He was 
the only man living in the house ; and 3-ct these were not 
his garments, unless he had made a mistake. No, they 
were not lus. He called up Martha Sarah. 

' How did these things come in my room ? ' he said, 
flinging the objectionable articles to the floor. 

Martha said that Mrs. Newberry had given them to her 
to brush, and that she had brought them up there thinking 
they must be Mr. Stockdale’s, as there was no other gentle¬ 
man a-lodging there. 

‘ Of couise you did/ said Stock dale ‘ Now take them 
down to your mis’ess, and say they are •some clot lies I 
have found heie and know nothing about.’ 

As the door was left open lie heard the comersation 
downstairs. ‘ flow stupid! ' said Mrs. Newberiy, in a 
tone of confusion. ‘ Why, Marthcr Sarer, I did not Ml 
you to take ’em to Mr. Stockdale's room 1 ' 

* I thought they must be his as they was so muddy/ 
said Martha humbly. 

‘ You should have left ’em on tKc clothes-horse.’ said 
the young mistress severely; and she came upstairs with 
the garments on her arm, quickly passed Sfockdale’s room, 
and threw them forciblj' into a closet at the end of a pas¬ 
sage. With this the incident ended, and the house was 
Silent again. 
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There would have been nothing remarkable in finding 
such clothes in a widow's house had they been clean; 
or moth-eaten, qt creased, or mouldy from long lying by; 
but that they should be splashed with recent mud bothered 
Stockdale a good deal. When a young pastor is in the 
aspen stage of attachment, and open to agitation at the 
merest trifles, a really substantial incongruity of this 
complexion is a disturbing thing. However, nothing 
further oc< uired at that time ; but he became watchful, 
and given to conjecture, and was unable to forget the 
circumstance. 

One morning, on looking from his window, he saw 
Mrs Newberry heiself blushing the tails of a long drab 
greatcoat, which, if he m stook not, was the very same 
garment as the one that nad adorned the chair of his 
room. It was densely splashed up to the hollow of the 
back with neighbouring Nether-Moynton mud, to judge 
by its colour, the spots being distinctly visible to him in 
the sunlight. The previous day or two having been wet, 
the inference was irresistible that the wearer had quite 
recently been walking some considerable distance about 
the lanes and fields. Stockdale opened the window and 
looked out, and Mrs. Newberry turned her head. Her face 
became slowly red ; she never had looked prettier, or more 
incomprehensible. He waved his hand affectionately, 
and said good-morning; she answered with embarrass¬ 
ment, having chased her occupation on the instant that 
she saw him, and rolled up the coat half cleaned. 

Stockdale shut the window. Some simple explanation 
of her proceeding was doubtless within the be 1 aids of 
possibility; but he himself could not think of one ; and 
he wished that she had placed the matter beyond con¬ 
jecture by voluntarily saying something about it there and 
then. 

But, though Lizzy had not offered an explanation at the 
moment, the subject was brought forward by her at the 
next time of their meeting She was chatting to him 
concerning some other event, and remarked that it hap¬ 
pened about the time when she was dusting some old clothes 
that had belonged to her poor husband. 
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. 'You keep them clean out of respect to his memory ? ’ 
said Stockdale tentatively. 

' I air and dust them sometimes,' she sai^l, with the most 
charming innocence in the world. 

' Do dead men come out of their graves and walk in 
mud ? ' murmured the minister, in a cold sweat at the 
deception that she was practising. 

' What did you say ?' asked Lizzy. 

' Nothing, nothing,' said he mournfully. f Mere word 1 - 
- a phrase that will do for my sermon next Sunday.' It 
was too plain that Lizzy was unaware that lie had seen 
fresh pedestrian splashes upon the skirts of the tell-tale 
overcoat, and that she imagined him to believe it had 
come direct from some chest or drawer. 

The aspect of tile case was now considerably daiker 
Stockdale was so much depressed by it that lie did noi 
challenge her explanation, or. threaten to go.off as a mis¬ 
sionary to benighted islanders, or reproach her in any way 
whatever, lie simply parted from her when she had 
done talking, and lived on in perplexity, till by degrees 
his natural manner became sad and < unstrained. 

AT THE TIME OF THE NEW MOON 

TV 

The following Thursday was changeable, damp, and 
gloomy; and the night threatened to be’windy and un¬ 
pleasant. Stockdale had gone away to Knollsea in the 
morning, to be present at some commemoration service 
there, and on his return lie was met by the attractive 
Lizzy in the passage. Whether influenced by the tide of 
cheerfulness which had attended him riiat day, or by the 
drive through the open air, or whetner from a natural 
disposition to let bygones alone, he allowed himself to be 
fascinated into forgetfulness of the greatcoat incident, 
and upon the whole passed a pleasant evening; not so 
much in her society as within sound of her voire, as she sat 
talking in the back parlour to her mother, till the latter 
went to bed. Shortly after this Mrs. Newbrny retired, 
and then Stockdale prepared to go upstairs himself. But 
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before he left the room he remained standing by the dying 
embers a while, thinking long of one thing and another; 
and was only ai/wsed by the flickering of his candle in the 
socket as it suddenly declined and went out. Knowing 
that there were a tinder-box, matches, and another candle 
in his bedroom, he felt his way upstairs without a light. 
On reaching his chamber he laid his hand on every possible 
ledge and corner for the tinder-box, but for a long time in 
vain. Discovering it at length, Stockdalc produced a 
spark, ana was kindling the binnstonc, when he fancied that 
he heard a movement in the passage, lie blew harder 
at the hnl, the match flared up, and looking by aid of the 
blue light through the door, which had been standing 
open all this time, he wa* surprised to see a male figure 
vanishing round the top c> the staircase with the evident 
intention of escaping unobserved. The peisonage wore 
the clothes which Lizzy had been brushing, and something 
in the outline and gait suggested to the minister that the 
wearer was Lizzy herself. 

But lie was not sure of this; and, greatly excited, 
Stockdale deteimim d to investigate the mysteiy, and to 
adopt his own way for doing it. He blew out the match 
without lighting the candle, vent into the passage, and 
proceeded on tiptoe towards Li/zy’s room. A faint gray 
square of light m the dixection of the chamber-window as 
he approached told him that the door was open, and at 
once suggested‘that the occupant was gone. He turned 
and brought down his fist upon the handrail of the stair¬ 
case : ‘ It was she ; in her late husiK nd’s xoat and hat I ' 

Somcwdiat relieved to find that there was nc mtruder 
in the case, yet none the less surprised the nynister crept 
down the stairs, softly put on his boots, overcoat, and ha,t, 
and tried the front door. It was fastened as usual; he 
went to the back door, found this unlocked, and emerged 
into the garden The night was mild and moonless, and 
rain had lately been falling, though for the present it 
had ceased. There was a sudden dropping from the 
trees and bushes every now and then, as each passing wind 
shook their boughs. Among these sounds Stockdale heard 
the faint fall of feet upon the road outside, and he guessed 
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from the step that it was Lizzy’s. He followed the sound, 
and, helped by the circumstance of the wind blowing from 
the direction in which the pedestrian movtd, he got nearly 
close to her, and kept there, without risk of being overheard. 
While he thus followed her up the street or lane, as it might 
indifferently be called, there being more hedge than houses 
on either side, a ligure came forward to her from one of the 
cottage doors. Lizzy stopped ; the minister stepped upon 
the grass and stopped also. 

1 ' Is that Mrs. Newberry ? ’ said the man who had come 

out, whose voice Stockdale recognized as that of one of 
the most devout members of his congregation. 

' It is,’ said Lizzy 

‘ I be quite ready-- I’ve been heie this quarter-hour.’ 

' Ah, John,’ said she, ' I have bad news ; there is danger 
to-night for our venture • 

‘ And d’ye tell o’t! 1 dn.iincd there might be.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said hurriedly; ‘ and you must go at once 
round to wheie the chaps are waiting, and tell them they 
will not be wanted till to-moirow night at the same time. 

I go to burn the luggei off ’ 

‘I will,’ he said; and instantly went olf through a 
gate, Lizzy continuing her way. 

On she hipped at a quickening pace till the lane turned 
into the tnrupike-road, which she crossed, and got into the 
track for Ringsworth. Here she ascended the hill without 
the least hesitation, passed the lonely hamlet of Holworth, 
and went down the vale on the other sidt Stockdale had 
never taken any extensive walks in this dilection, but he 
was aware that if she persisted m her course much longer 
she would draw near to the coast, which was here between 
two and three miles distant from Nmher-Moynton; and 
as it had been about a quarter-past ''levcn o’clock when 
they set out, her intention seemed to be to leach the shore 
about midnight. 

Lizzy soon ascended a small mound, which Stockdale 
at the same time adroitly skirted on the left; and a dull 
monotonous roar burst upon his ear. The hillock w is about 
fifty yards from the top of the cliffs, and hv day it appar¬ 
ently commanded a full view of the bay l here was light 
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enough in the sky to show her disguised figure against it 
when she reached the top, where she paused, and afterwards 
sat down. Stofkdale, not wishing on any account to 
alaim her at this moment, yet desirous ot being near her, 
sank upon his hands and knees, crept a little higher up, and 
there stayed still 

The wind was chilly, the ground damp, and his position 
one m which he did not care to remain long. However, 
befoie he had decided to leave it, the young man heard 
voices behind him. What they signified he did not know; 
but, fearing that Lizzy was in danger, he was about to run 
forward and warn her that she might be seen, when she 
crept to the shelter of a little bush which mamiained a 
precarious existence in the *■ exposed spot; and* her form 
was absorbed in its daik ani stunted outline as if she had 
become part of it. She had evidently heard the men as 
well as he. •They passed near him, talking in loud and 
careless tones, which could be heard above the uninter¬ 
rupted washings of the sea, and which suggested that they 
were not engaged in any business at their own risk. This 
proved to be the fact; some of their words floated across 
to him, and caused him to forget at once the coldnc ss of his 
situation. 

* What's the vessel ? ' 

* A lugger, about fifty tons ' 

' From Cherbourg, I suppose ? ' 

‘ Yes, 'a b lieVe ' 

‘ But it don’t all belong to Owlett ? ' 

' O no. He's only got a share. There’s another or two 
in it—a farmer and such like, but the names I don ,f Know.' 

The voices died away, and the heads and shoulders of the 
men diminished towards the cliff, and dropped outoi sight. 

‘ My darling has been templed to buy a share by that 
unbeliever Owlett,’ groaned the minister, his honest 
affection for Lizzy having quickened to its intensest point 
during these moments of risk to her person and name. 

‘ That's why she's here,' he said to himself ' 0 , it will be 
the ruin of her !' 

His perturbation was interrupted by the sudden bursting 
out of a bright and increasing light from the spot where 
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Lizzy was in hiding. A few seconds later, and before it 
had reached the height of a blaze, he heard her rush past 
him down the hollow like a stone from^a sling, in the 
direction of home. The light now Hared high and wide, and 
showed its position clearly. She had kindled a bough of 
furze and stuck it into the bush under which she had been 
crouching; the wind fanned the flame, which crackled 
fiercely, and threatened to consume the bush as well as the 
bough. Stockdale paused just long enough to notice thus 
much, and then followed rapidly the route taken by the 
young woman. His intention was to overtake her, and 
reveal himself as a friend; but run as lie would he could 
see nothing of her. Thus he flew across the open country 
about Holworth, twisting his legs and ankles in unexpected 
fissures and descent's, till, on coming to the gate between 
the downs and the road, he was forced to pause to get 
breath. Theie was no audible movement either in fiont 
or behind him, and he now concluded that she had not 
outrun him, but that, hearing him at her heels, and believ¬ 
ing him one of the excise party, she had hidden herself 
somewhere on the way, and let him pass by 

He went on at a more leisurely pace towards the village. 
On reaching the house he found his surmise to be coriect, 
for the gate was on the latch, and the door unfastened, 
just as he had left them. Stockdale closed the door behind 
him, and waited silently in the passage In about ten 
minutes he heard the same light footstep that he had* 
heard in going out; it paused at the gate, which opened 
and shut softly, and then the door-latch was lifted, and 
Lizzy came in. 

Stockdale went forward and said at once, * Lizzy, don't 
be frightened. I have been waiting up for you.' 

She started, though she had recognized the voice. ‘ It 
is Mr. Stockdale, isn't it ? ' she said 

* Yes,’ he answered, becoming angry now that she was 
safe indoors, and not alarmed. ‘ And a nice game I’ve 
found you out in to-night. You are in man's clothes, 
and I am ashamed of you! ’ 

Lizzy could hardly find a voice to answer this unexpected 
reproach. 
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‘ I am only partly in man's clothes/ she faltered, shrink¬ 
ing back to the wall. * It is only his greatcoat and hat 
and breeches th^t I've got on, which is no harm, as he was 
my own husband; and I do it only because a cloak blows 
about so, and you can't use your arms. I have got my own 
dress undei just the same— it is only tucked in ! Will you 
go away upstairs and let me pass ? I didn't want you to 
see me at such a time as tlus ! ' 

' But I have a light to see you ! How do you think 
there can oe anything between us now ? * Lizzy was silent. 
'You are a smugglei/ he continued sadly 

* I have only a dnire in the run/ she said. 

4 That makes nu differ* ux* Whatever did you engage 
in such a tiado as that foi and keep it such a secret from 
me all this tune 7 ' * 

‘ I don't do it always. 1 only do it in winter-time when 
'iis tmw moon ’ 

‘ Well, I suppose that’s because it can’t be done any- 
wlien else. . You lia\e regularly upset me, Lizzy.' 

4 I am som for that,' T izzy meekly ieplied. 

‘ Well now,' said he more tenderly, 4 no harm is done as 
yet. Won't you for the sake of me give up this blameable 
and dangerous piaetice altogelhti ? ' 

4 1 must do my best to save this run,' said she, getting 
rather husky in the thioat ‘I don t want to give you 
up—you know that , but I don’t want to lose my vtnture. 
I don't know \&hat to do now 1 Why I have kept it so 
secret from you is that I was afiaid you would be angry if 
you knew ’ 

•s 

4 I should think so t 1 suppose if 1 had mari I you 
without finding this out you d have gone m with it just the 
same ? ’ 

' I don't know. 1 did net think so far ahead. I only 
went to-night to burn the folks off because we found that 
the Preventive-men knew where the tubs were to be 
landed.’ 

'It is a pretty mess to be in altogether, h this,’ said 
the distracted young minister. 'Well, wliat will you do 
now ? ' 

Lizzy slowly murmured the particulars of their plan, the 
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chief of which were that they meant to try their luck at 
some other point of the shore the next night; that three 
landing-places were always agreed upon before the run was 
attempted, with the understanding that, if the vessel was 
4 burnt off' from the first point, which was Kings- 
worth, as it had been by her to-night, the crew should 
attempt to make the second, which was Lulwind Cove, 
on the second night; and if there, too, danger thicatened, 
they should on the third night try the third place, which 
was behind a headland further west. 

' Suppose the officers hinder them landing there, too ? ’ 
he said, his attention to this int* resting programme dis¬ 
placing for a moment his concern at her share in it. 

‘ Then we shan't try anywhere else all this dark— that's 
what we call the time between moon and moon—and per¬ 
haps they'll string the tubs to a stiay-lme, and sink 'em 
a little-ways from shore, mid take the bearings; and 
then when they have a chance they’ll go to creep for 
’em.' 

* What's that ? ’ 

' 0, they’ll go out in a boat and drag a creeper—that’s a 
grapnel—along the bottom till it catch hold of the stray¬ 
line.' 

The minister stood thinking; and there was no sound 
within doors but th< tick of the clock on the stairs and 
the quirk breathing of Lizzy, partly from her walk and 
partly from agitation, as she stood close to the wall, not 
in such complete darkness but that he could discern 
against its whitewashed surface the greatcoat, breeches, 
and broad hat which covered her. 

* Lizzy, all this is veiy wrong,' he said. ‘ Don't you 

remember the lesson of the tribut- money ? “ Render 

unto Caesar the things that are Calais. Surely vou 
have heard that read times enough in your growing up ? ’ 

* He's dead,' she pouted 

‘ But the spirit of the text is in force just the same/ 

' * My father did it, and so did my giandfather, and 

almost everybody in Nether-Moynton lives by it, and life 
would be so dull if it wasn't for that, that I should not care 
to live at all.' 
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' I am nothing to live for, of course/ he replied bitterly. 
' You would not think it worth while to give up this wild 
business and live for me alone ? ’ ( 

‘ 1 have never*looked at it like that.’ 

‘ And you won't promise and wait till I am ready ? ’ 

‘ I cannot give } T ou my word to-night.’ And, looking 
thoughtfully down, she gradually moved and moved away, 
going into the adjoining room, and closing the door be¬ 
tween them. She lemained there in the dark till he was 
tired of waiting, and had gone up to his own chamber. 

Poor Stockdale was dreadfully depressed all the next 
day by the discoveries of the night before Lizzy was 
unmistakably a fascinating young woman, but as a min¬ 
ister’s wife she was hardly to be contemplated ‘ If I 
had only stuck to father’s L‘ tie grocery business, instead 
of going in tor the ministry, she would have suited me 
beautifully! ’ he said sadly, until he remembered that 
in that case he would never have come from his distant 
home to Nether-Moynton, and never have known her. 

The estrangement between them was not complete, but 
it was sufficient to keep them out of each other’s company. 
Once duiing the day he met her in the garden-path, and 
said, turning a reproachful eye upon her, ' Do you promise, 
Lizzy ? ' But she did not reply. The evening chew on, 
and he knew well enough that Lizzy would icpeat her 
excursion at night—her half-offended manner had shown 
that she had not \he slightest intention of altering her plans 
at present. He did not wish to repeat his own share of the 
adventure; but, act as he would, hio uneasl- ss on her 
account increased with the decline of day. Supposing 
that an accident should befall her, he wo»dd never lorgive 
himself for not being there to help, much as he disliked 
the idea of seeming to countenance such unlawful escapades. 

HOW THEY WENT TO LULWIND COVE 

V 

As he had expected, she left the house at the same hour 
at night, this time passing his door without stealth, as if 
she knew very well that he would be watching, and were 
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resolved to brave his displeasure. He was quite ready, 
opened the door quickly, and reached the back door almost 
as soon as she. .. , 

* Then you will go, Lizzy ? ’ he said as he stood on the 
step beside her, who now again appeared as a little man 
with a face altogether unsuited to his clothes. 

* I must,’ she said, repressed by his stern manner. 

* Then I shall go. too,' said he. 

' And I am sure you will enjoy it ! ' she exclaimed 
in more buoyant tones. * Everybody does who tries it.’ 

' God forbid that I should ! he said ' But I must look 
after you.’ 

They opened the wicket and went up the road abreast 
of each otlioi, but at some distance apart, scarcely a word 
passing between 'them. The evening was rather less 
favourable to smuggling enterprise than the last had been, 
the wind being lower, and the sky somewhat clear towards 
the north. 

‘ It is rather lighter,’ said Stockdale. 

* 'Tis, unfortunately,’ said she. ‘ But it is only from 
those few stars over there. The moon was new to-day at 
four o’clock, and I expected clouds. I hope we shall be 
able to do it this dark, for when we have to sink ’em for 
long it makes the stuff taste bleachy, and folks don’t like 
it so well' 

Hrr course was different from that of the preceding 
night, branching off to the left over Loul'S Barrow as soon 
as thev had got out of the lane and crossed the highway. 
By the time they reached Shaldon Down, Stockdale, 
who had been in perplexed thought as to what he should 
say to her, decided that he would not attempt expostulation 
now, while she was excited by the *dvcnture, but wait 
till it was over, and endeavour to keep her from such 
practices in futuie. It occurred to him once or twice, as 
they rambled on, that should they be surprised by the 
Preventive-guard, his situation would be more awkward 
than hers, for it would be difficult to prove his true motive 
in coming to the spot; but the risk was a slight considera¬ 
tion beside his wish to be with her. 

They now anived at a ravine which lay on the outskirts 
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of Shaldon, a village two miles on their way towards the 1 
point of the shore they sought. Lizzy broke the silence 
this time : ' I have to wait here to meet the carriers. I 
don’t know if they have come yet. As I told you, we go 
to Lulwind Cove to-night, and it is two miles further than 
Ringsworth.' 

It turned out that the men had already come; for 
while she spoke two or three dozen heads broke the line 
of the slope, and a company of them at once descended 
from the bashes where they had been lying in wait. These 
carriers were men whom Lizzy and other proprietors 
regularly employed to bring the tub 5 ; from the boat to a 
hiding-place inland. Thev were all young fellows of 
Nether-Moynton, Shaldon, md the neighbourhood, quiet 
and 1 nofiend ve persons, even hough soitf c held heavy sticks, 
who simply engaged to carry the cargo for Lizzy and her 
cousin Owlett as they would have engaged in any other 
labour for which they were fairly well paid. 

At a word from her they closed in together. ‘ You 
had better take it now,’ she said to them ; and handed 
to each a packet. It contained six shillings, their remuner¬ 
ation for the night's undertaking, which was paid before¬ 
hand without reference to success or failure , but, besides 
this, they had the privilege of selling as agents when 
the run was successfully made. As soon as it was done, 
she said to them, ‘ The place is the old one, Dagger's 
Grave, near Luiwind Cove ’; the men till that moment 
not having been told whither they were bound, for obvious 
reasons. ‘ Mr. Owlett will meet you there," ~ Jded Lizzy. 

' I shall follow behind, to see that Wo are not watched.' 

The carriers went on, and Stockdale and Mrs. New¬ 
berry followed at a distance of a stone's throw. ‘ What 
do these men do by day ? ’ he said. 

* Twelve or fourteen of them arc labouring men. Some 
are brickmakers, some 1 carpenters, some shoemakers, some 
thatchers. They are all known to me very well. Nine of", 
’em are of your own congregation.’ 

‘ I can’t help that,’ said Stockdale. 

‘ O, I know you can’t. I only told you. The others 
are more church-inclined, because they supply the pa'son 
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with all the spirits he requires, and they don’t wish to 
show unfriendliness to a customer.’ 

‘ How do you choose ’em ? ’ said Stockdale. 

' We choose ’em for their closeness, and because they 
are strong and surefooted, and able to carry a heavy 
load a long way without being tired.’ 

Stockdale sighed as she enumerated each particular, 
for it proved how far involved in the business a woman 
must be who was so well acquainted with its conditions 
and needs. And yet he felt more tenderly towards her 
at this moment than he had felt all the foregoing day. 
Perhaps it was that her experienced manner and bold 
indifference stirred his admiration in spite of himself. 

' Take my arm, Lizzy,’ he murmured. 

‘ I don’t want it,’ she said. ‘ Besides, we may never 
be to each other again what we once have been.’ 

"That depends upon you,’ said he, and thev went on 
again as before. 

The hired carriers paced along over Shaldon Down with 
as little hesitation as il it had been da\, avoiding the cart¬ 
way, and leaving the village of East Shaldon on the left, so 
as to reach the crest of the hill at a lonely trackless place 
not far from the ancient eaithwork called Round Pound. 
A quarter-hour more of brisk walking brought them within 
sound of the sea, to the place called Dagger's Giave, not 
many hundred yards from Lulwind Coye. Here they 
paused, and Lizzy and Stockdale < ame up with them, when 
they went on together to the veige of the cliff One of the 
men now produced an iron bar, which he drove firmly into 
the soil a yard from the edge, and attach* d to it a rope 
that he had uncoiled from his body. They all began to 
descend, partly stepping, partly sliding do\ui the incline, 
as the rope slipped through their ha*nls. 

* You will not go to the bottom, Lfezy ? ' said Stockdale 
anxiously 

‘No. I stay here to watch,’ she said. ‘ Mr. Owlett is 
down there.’ 

Tire men remained quite silent when they reached the 
shore; and the next thing audible to the two ai the top 
was the dip of heavy oars, and the dashing of wa^s against 
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a boat’s bow. In a moment the keel gently touched the 
shingle, and Stockdale heard the footsteps of the thirty- 
six carriers running forwards over the pebbles towards the 
point of landing. 

There was a souring in the water as of a biood ot ducks 
plunging in, showing that the men had not been particular 
about keeping their legs, or even their waists, dry from the 
brine : but it was impossible to see what they were doing, 
and in a few minutes the shingle was trampled again. 
The iron bar sustaining the rope, on which Stockdale’s 
hand rested, began to swerve a little, and the carriers 
one by one appeared t limbing up the sloping cliff, dripping 
audibly as they came, and sustaining themselves by the 
guide-rope. Each man on n aching thetop was seen to be 
carrying a pair of tubs, one on his back and one on his 
chest, the two being slung together by cords passing round 
the chine hoops, and resting on the carrier’s shoulders. 
Some of the stronger men carried three by putting an extra 
one on the top behind, but the customary load was a pair, 
these being quite weighty enough to give their bearer the 
sensation of having chest and backbone m contact after a 
walk of four or five miles. 

' Where is Mr. Owlett ? ’ said 1 izzy to one of them. 

f He will not come up this way, ’ said the carrier. ‘ He’s 
to bide on shore till we be safe off.’ Then, without wait¬ 
ing for the rest, {he foremost men plunged across the down, 
and, when the last had ascended, Lizzy pulled up the rope, 
wound it round her arm, wriggled the bar from the sod, 
and turned to follow the carriers. 

' You are very anxious about Owlett s safety,' s.*' I the 
minister. 

* Was there ever such a man ! ’ said Lizzy. ' Why, isn't 
he my cousin P ' 

‘ Yes. Well, it is p bad night’s work,’ said Stockdale 
heavily. ‘ But I'll carry the bar and rope for you.’ 

‘ Thank God, the tubs have got so far all right,’ said she. 

Stockdale shook his head, and, taking the bai, walked 
by her side towards the downs; and the moan of the sea 
was heard no more. 

* Is thj p what you meant the other day when you 
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spoke" of having business with Owlett ? ' the young man 
asked. 

‘ This is it,' she replied. ' I never see him on any other 
matter.' 

' A partnership of that kind with a young man is very 
odd.’ 

' It was begun by my father and his, who were brother- 
laws.' 

Her companion could not blind himself to the fact that 
where tastes and pursuits were so akin as Lizzy’s and 
Owlett’s, and where risks were shared, as with them, in 
every undertaking, theie would be a peculiar appropriate¬ 
ness in her answering Owdett's standing question on matrj- 
mony in the affirmative. This did not soothe Stockdale, 
its tendency being rather to stimulate in him an effort to 
make the pair as inappropriate as possible, and win her 
away from this nocturnal c^-ew to correctness of conduct 
and a minister’s parlour in some far-removed inland county 

They had been walking near enough to the file of carriers 
for Stockdale to perceive that, when they got into the 
road to the village, they split up into two companies of 
unequal size, each of which made off in a diiection of its 
own. One company, the smaller of the two, went towards 
the church, and by the time that Lizzy and Stockdale 
reached their own house these men had scaled the church¬ 
yard wall, and were proceeding noiselessly over the grass 
within 

‘ I sec that Mr. Owlett has arranged for one batch to be 
put in the church again,’ observed Lizzy. ‘ Do you remem¬ 
ber inv taking you theie the first night you came 0 ' 

' Yes, of course,' said Stockdale. ‘ No wonder you had 
permission to broach the tubs—they \s >re his, I suppose ; ’ 

‘ No, they were not—they were min*"; I had permission 
from myself. The day after that they w'ent several miles 
inland in a waggon-load of manure, and sold very well,’ 

At this moment the group of men who had made off to 
the left some time before began leaping one by one from 
the hedge opposite Lizzy’s house, and the first man, who 
had no tubs upon his shoulders, came forward. 

‘ Mrs. Newberry, isn't it ? ' he said hastily. ^ 
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’ Yes, Jim,’ said she. * What’s the matter ? ’ 

‘ I find that wc can't put any in Badger’s Clump to-night* 
Lizzy,' said Ow^tt. ‘ The place *is watched. We must 
sling the apple-tree m the orchct if then's time. We can't 
put any more under the church lumber than I have sent 
on there, and my mixtn hcv already more in on than is 
safe.’ 

‘ Veiy well/ she said. ' Be quick about it-- that's all. 
What car 1 do ? ' 

* Nothing at all, please. Ah. it is the minister !—you 
two that can’t do anything had better get indoois and not 
be zeed 

While Owlet! thus con^-Tsed, in a tone so full of contra¬ 
band anxiety and so fref from lover’s jealousy, the men 
who followed him had bem descending one by one from 
the hedge, and it unfortunately happened that when the 
hindmost took his leap, the -cord slipped which sustained 
his tubs: the result was that both the kegs fell into the 
road, one of thorn being stove in by the blow. 

‘ 'Od drown it all!' said Owlet!, rushing back. 

* It is worth a good deal, I suppose ? ' said Stockdale. 

' 0 no—about two guineas and half to us now/ said 
Lizzy excitedly. ‘ It isn’t that—it is the smell ! It is so 
blazing strong before it has been lowered by water, that 
it smells dieadfully when spilt in the road like that! I do 
hope Latimer won't pass by till it is gone off.’ 

Owlett and one or two others picked up the burst tub 
and began to scrape and trample ov^r the spot, to disperse 
the liquor as much as possible; and then they all entcied 
the gate of Owlett’s orchard, which a 1 joined Li' -.y's gar¬ 
den on the right. Stockdale did not care to follow them, 
for several on recognizing him had looked wonderingly at 
his presence, though they said nothing. Lizzy left his 
side and went to the bottom of the garden, looking over 
the hedge into the orchard, where the men could be dimly 
seen bustling about, and apparently hiding the tubs. All 
was done noiselessly, and without a light. and when it was 
over they dispersed in different directions, those who had 
taken their cargoes to the church having already gone off 
to their Monies. 
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Lizzy returned to the garden-gate, over which Stock- 
dale was still abstractedly leaning, ' It is all finished : I 
am going indoors now,’ she said gently. ' I, will leave the 
door ajar for you.' 

‘ 0 no—you needn’t,' said Stockdale ; ‘ I am coming 
too.’ 

But before either of them had moved, the faint clatter 
of horses’ hoofs broke upon the ear, and it seemed to come 
from the point where the track across the down joined the 
hard road. 

‘ They are just too late ! ' cried Lizzy exultingly 

1 Who ? ' said Stockdale. 

‘ Latimer, the uding-officer, and some assistant of his. 
We had bitter go indoois ' 

They entcied the house, and J izzv bolted the door. 
'Please don’t get a light, i\lr. Moikdale,’ she said. 

‘ Of coin se 1 will not,’ saiu hi 

‘ I thought you might be on the side of the king,' said 
Lizzv, with faintest '■art asm. 

' I am, said Stoekdal \ ' But, Lizzy Newberrv, I love 

jou, and you know it perfectly well, and \ou ought to 
know, if you do not, what I have suifered in my conscience 
on your account these last few clays f ’ 

‘ I guess very well/ she said hurriedly. ' Yet I don’t 
sec why. All, }ou an* belter than 1 ! ' 

The rrottmg of the* horses seemed to have again died 
away, and the pair of listeners touched each other's lingers 
in the cold 'Good-night ’ of those whom something seri¬ 
ously divided. Th< y were on xhe landing, but before they 
had taken three steps apart, the tramp of the horsemen 
suddenly revived, almost close to the house. Lizzv turned 
to the staircase window, opened the c sement about an 
inch, and put her face dose to the ajxiture. ' Yes, oiu 
of ’em is 1 atimer,’ she whispered ‘ I'e alwiys rides a 
white horse. One would think it was'the last rolour for a 
man in that line.’ 

Stockdale looked, and saw the white shape of the animal 
as it passed by ; but before the rulers had gone another 
ten yards Latimer reined in his horse, and said corneti.hig 
to his companion which neither Stockdale 1101 Liz^v could 

I 
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hear. Its drift was however, soon made evident, for the 
other man stopped also; and sharply turning the horses’ 
heads they cautiously retraced*, their steps. When they 
were again opposite Mrs. Newberry’s garden, Latimer dis¬ 
mounted, and the man on the dark horse did the same. 

Lizzy and Stockdalc, intently listening and observing 
the proceedings, naturally put their heads as close as pos¬ 
sible to the slit formed by the slightly opened casement; 
and thus it occurred that at last their cheeks came posi¬ 
tively into contact. They went on listening, as if they 
did not know of the singular incident which had happened 
to their faces, and the pressure of each to each rather 
increased than lessened with the lapse of time. 

They could hear the < 'ustoms-men sniffing the air like 
hounds as they paced sb «vly along When they reached 
the spot whe r e the tub had burst, both stopped on the 
instant. 

' Ay, ay, 'tis quite strong here,’ said the second officer. 

‘ Shall we knock at the door ? ' 

‘ Well, no,’ said Latimer. ‘ Maybe this is only a trick 
to put us off the scent. They wouldn’t kick up this stink 
anywhere near their hiding-place. I have known such 
things before.’ 

' Anyhow, the things, or some of ’em, must have been 
brought this way,’ said the other. 

‘ Yes,’ said Latimer musingly. ' Unless 'tis all done to 
tole us the wrong way I have a mind that we go home 
for to-night without saying a word, and come the first 
thing in the morning with more hands. I l.iiow they have 
storages about here, but we can do nothing by f us owl’s 
light. We will look round the parish .aid sec if everybody 
is in bed, John, and if all is quiet, we will do as I say.' 

They went on, and the two inside the window could 
hear them passing leisurely through the whole village, the 
street of which curved round at the bottom and entered 
the turnpike road at another junction. This way the 
officers followed, anti the amble of their horses died quite 
away. 

‘ What will you do ? ’ said Stockdale, withdrawing from 
his position. 
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She knew that he alluded to the corning search by the 
officers to divert her attention from their own tender 
incident by the casementf which he wished, to be passed 
over as a thing rather dreamt of than done. ‘ O, nothing,’ 
she replied, with as much coolness as she could command 
under her disappointment at his manner ‘ We often 
have such storms as this. You would not be fnghtened 
if you knew what fools they are. Fancy riding o’ horse¬ 
back through the place ; of course they will hear and sec 
nobody while they make that noise ; but they are always 
afraid to get off, in case some of our fellows should burst 
out upon 'em, and tie them up to the gate-post, as they 
have done before now. Good-mglit, Mr. Stockdale.' 

She closed the window and went to her room, where a 
tear fell from her eyes*; an cl that not because of the alert¬ 
ness of the riding-officers 

* 

THE GREAT SEARCH \T NETIIER-MOYN TON 

VI 

Stockdaii* was so excited by the events of the evening, 
and the dilemma that he was placed in between conscience 
and love, that he did not sleep, or even doze, but remained 
as broadly awake as a( noonday. As soon as the grav 
light began to touch ever so faintly the whiter objects m 
his bedroom he arose, dressi d himself, and went downstairs 
into the road. * 

The village was already astir. .Several of the earners 
had heard the well-known canter of Latimei’s hoise while 
they were undressing in the dark that night, and had 
already communicated with each other and Ow r Iett on the 
subject. The only doubt seemed to be about the safely 
of those tubs which had been left under 1 lie church galh rv- 
stairs, and after a short discussion at the comer ot the 
mill, it was agreed that these should be removed before it 
got lighter, and hidden in the middle of a double hedge 
bordering the adjoining field. However, before any tiling 
could be carried into effect, the footsteps of 111am men 
were heard coming down the lane from the highway 
‘ Damn it, here they be,’ said Owletl, who, havinj^ilreadv 
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drawn the hatch and started his mill for the day, stood 
stolidly at the mill-door covered with Hour, as if the interest 
of his whole squl was bound up m the shaking walls around 
him. 

The two or tliree with whom he had been talking dis¬ 
persed to their usual work, and when the Customs-officers, 
and the formidable body of men they had hired, reached 
the village cross, between the mill and Mrs. Newberry's 
house, the village wore the natural aspect of a place begin¬ 
ning its morning labours. 

' Now,’ said Latimer to his associates, who numbered 
thirteen men in all. ‘ what I know is that the things are 
!>om< where in thus here place. We have got the day before 
us, and ’tis hard if wc ca Ct light upon 'em and get 'em to 
Budmouth Custom-house oefore niglit. First we will try 
tjjc fuel-houses, and then we’ll work our wav into the 
t himmers, and then to the neks and stables, and so creep 
round. You have nothing but your noses to guide ye, 
mind, so use 'em to-day if you never did m your lives 
before.' 

Then the search began. Owlett, dining the eaily part, 
watched from his mill-window, Lizzy from the door of 
her house, with the greatest self-possession. A farmer 
down below, who also had a share m the run, rode about 
with one eye on his holds and the other on Latimer and his 
myrmidons, prepared to put them off the scent if he should 
be asked a question. Stockdale, who was no smuggler at 
all, felt more anxiety than the worst of them, and went 
about Ins studies with a heavy heart coming frequently to 
the door to ask Lizzy some question o« other on 11 e conse¬ 
quences to her of the tubs being fou <d. 

' The consequences,' she said quietly, * are simplv that 
I shall lose ’em. As I h?vc none in the house or garden, 
they can’t touch me personally.’ 

‘ But you have some in the orchai d ? ' 

‘ Mr. Owlett rents that of me, and be lends it to others. 
So it will be haid to say who put any tubs there if they 
should be found.’ 

1 here was never such a tremendous sniffing known as 
that winch took place in Nether-Moynton parish and its 
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vicinity this dav All was done rru tliodu ally, and mostly 
on hands and knees At different horns of the djy they 
had different plans From daybreak to breakfast-time the 
officers used their sense of ‘incl! in a direct and straight¬ 
forward manner only, pausing nowhen but it such places 
as the tubs rmeht be supposed to lie accreted in at that 
very moment, pending their removal on the following 
night Among the places tested and < \ammed were — 


Hollow tut 
Potato gi ivts 
Fuel hoilstb 
Bedtoorm 
Applt li 


Cupbc lids 
Clock ( is s 
Chinmo tint ^ 
Raimi it 1 butts 
l’lg 1u s 


Cul\( it 
I lodg< rn \ s 
Faggot ii< i 
If i\st u k. 

Lop] u anrlovdi 


After bri akl 1st flu jy h (mnim not d with ien* wt d vigoui 
faking a ru w lint that is to sit duertmg their attention 
to cloth< s that might be supposed to ln\< eome m contait 
with the tubs m then removal from the shon such cai 
ments 11 m» nsutlH tainted with the spmt owing to it*- 
oozing b t 'ecn thr stives It cv now snifftd at 


bill! I 1 III l 1 S 

Old shirts and waisltoit-. 
Coats u d h it 
Brceclit-j and lrggings 
Women -> bawls n d p/ w i 


s lIi 111 1 1 JL M 1 < 1 s' 1 ] I 
hi i t n i] md h figi i 1 v ( 
J m ulm 
Ma 1 < t eh if 
S< u 11 < w s 


And as soon as tlv middir meal was o\u, flu \ pi i slit 1 
their search into plates wh» i< the spirits might have 1 ii.p 
thrown aw<iy ui alum 

Horst p »uh Mi ns s nks \. 

Stahh cli iliij Wcl dm Ro id i i ml 

Cmdci help 1 ' spool Fuk i put* 

But still fht p e indt fatigable Custom Ik s f men dist oven d 
nothing moie than the ori s m il tt II tah smell m ttu road 
opposite I 1 r/y s house whuJl CVi 11 \ . f ’ » J HO* j llSSf d oil 

* I 11 tell 3'e wlial it is men, said 1* uinui, iboet thuc 
o’clock in the afternoon, ‘ ve must bc^m ovu again find 
them tubs l will ’ 

The men who had been lured foi the cn\ loot < d it 
their hands and knees muddy with creeping <*u ih fours 
so frequently, and rubbed their noses is if tluv iud almost 
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had enough of it; for the quantity of bad air which had 
passed into each one’s nostril had rendered it nearly as 
insensible as a^lue. However, after a moment’s hesitation, 
they prepared to start anew, except three, whose powei 
of smell had quite succumbed under the excessive wear 
and tear of the day. 

By this tune not a male villager was to be seen in the 
parish. Owlett was not at his mill, the fanners were not 
in their fields, the parson was not in his garden, the smith 
had left ms forge, and the wheelwright’s shop was silent. 

' Where the divil are the folk gone ? ’ said Latimer, 
waking up to the f act of their absence, and looking round 
' I'll have 'em up lor this! Why don’t they tome and 
help us? Thcie’s not a mail about the place but the 
Methodist pat son, and tu s ail old woman. I demand 
assistance in the king’s name ! ' 

' We must imd the jineral public afore we can demand 
that,' said his lieutenant 

‘ Well, well, we shall do better without ’em,' said Latimer, 
who changed his moods at a moment’s notice. ‘ But 
there’s great cause of suspicion in this silence and this 
keeping out of sight, and I’ll bear it in mind. Now we 
will go across to Owlett's orchard and see what we can 
find there.' 

Stockdalc, who heard this discussion from the garden- 
gate, over which he had been leaning, was rather alarmed, 
and thought it a mistake of the villagers to keep so com¬ 
pletely out of the way. He himself, like fhe Preventives, 
had been wondering for the last half-hour whit could 
have become ol them. Some labourers were of < ecesftity 
engaged in distant fields, but the mast er-workmen should 
have been at home; though one and all, after just show¬ 
ing themselves at their shops, had apparently gone off for 
the day He went in to Lizzy, who sat at a back window 
sewing, and said, ' Lizzy, where are the men ? ’ 

Lizzy laughed. ' Where they mostly are when they’re 
run so hard as this ' She cast her < yes tn heaven. ‘ Up 
there,’ she said. 

Stockdale looked up. ‘ What— on the top of the church 
tower ? ,' he asked, seeing the direction of her glance. 
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'Yes.' 

‘ Well, I expect they will soon have to come down/ said 
he gravely ‘ 1 have be«i listening to th<j officers and 
they are going to search the orchard over again, and then 
everv nook in the church ' 

Lizzy looked alarmed for the first turn 1 ‘ Will you go 
and tell our folk ? ' she said. ' They ought to be lot know / 
Seeing his conscience struggling within him like a boiling 
pot, she added, ‘ No, never mind, I’ll go myself ’ 

She went out, descended the garden, and climbed over 
the churchyard wall at the same time that the Preventive- 
men were .ascending the road to the orchard Stockdalo 
could do no less than follow her. By the time that she 
reached the tower entrance he was at her side, and they 
entered together. 

Nether-Moyntou church-lower was, as in many villages, 
without a tuint, and the only way to the top was by 
going up to the singers’ gallery, and thence ascending by a 
ladder to a square trap-door in the floor of the bell-loft, 
above which a permanent ladder was fixed, passing through 
the bells to a hole in the roof. When Lizzy and Stockdalo 
reached the gallery and looked up, nothing but the trap¬ 
door and the live holes for the bell-iopes appeared The 
ladder was gone 

'There's no getting up,’ said Stockdalo. 

‘ O yc^, tlieie is,’ scud she ‘ There’s an eye looking at 
us at this moment tluough a knot hole in that trap-door.’ 

And a^> she spoke the tiap opened, and the dark line of 
the ladder was seen descending against the' whitewashed 
wall. When it touched the bottom Lizzy dragged it to 
its place, and saul, ‘ If you’ll go up, I’ll follow.’ 

The young mail ascended, and presendy found himself 
among consecrated bells for the first tim** in his life, non¬ 
conformity having been in the Stockdalo blood for some 
generations. He eyed them uneasily, and lookedroirnd for 
Lizzy. Owlett stood here, holding the top of the ladder. 

‘ What, be you really one of us ? ’ said the miller. 

'It seems so/ said Stockdalo sadly. 

'He’s not/ said Lizzy, who overheard. ‘He’s neilher 
f or nor against us. He'll do us no harm.’ * t 
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She stepped up beside them, and then (hey went on to 
the next stage, which, when they had clambered over the 
dusty bell-cai pages, was of easy ascent, leading towards 
the hole thiough which the pale sky appeared, and into 
the open air. Owlett remained behind for a moment, to 
pull up the lower ladder. 

* Keep down your heads,' said a voice, as soon as they 
set foot on the flat. 

Stockdale here beheld all the missing parishioners, lying 
on their stomachs on the tower roof, except a few who, 
elevated oil their hands and knees, were peeping thiough 
the embrasures nl the paiapet, Stockdale did the same, 
and saw the vilhtgt lying like a map below him, out which 
moved the figuie-> of the * ustoms-men, ea»h foreshortened 
to a crabhkf object, the n wn of his hat forming a circular 
disc m the centre of him. Some of the men had turned 
theii heads when the young preacher's iigure arose among 
them. 

‘ What, Mr. Stockdale ? ’ said Matt Grey, in a tone of 
surprise, 

' I'd as lief that it hadn’t been,’ said Jim Clarke. ' If 
the pa’son should see him a-trespassi ng here in his tower, 
'twould be none the better for we, seeing how ’a do hate 
chapel-members Ile’d never buy a tub of us again, and 
he’s as good a customer as we have got this side o’ Warm'll.' 

‘ Where is the pa’son ? ’ said Lizzy 

' In his house, to be sure, that he mid see nothing of 
what’s going on - when 1 all good folks oiirbt to be, and 
this young man likewise.’ 

' Well, he has biuughi some news, said Lizzv They 
are going to starch the orchard and church; ran we do 
anything if they should find ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said her cousin (>v|ott. ' That's what we’ve been 
talking o’ and we have settled our line. WHI, be dazed l ' 

The exclamation was caused by his perceiving that some 
of the searchers, having got into the orchard, and begun 
stooping and creeping hither and timber, were pausing in 
the middle, where a tree smaller than the n st was growing. 
They drew closer, and bent lower than ever upon the 
ground.^ 
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‘ O, my tubs !' said Lizzy faintly, as she peered through 
the parapet at them. 

‘ They have got ’em, Vi b’lieve,* said Owlet f. 

The interest in the movements of the officers \v»<s so 
keen tliat not a single eye wa> looking in any other dno.r- 
tion , but at that moment a shout from the church hem ath 
them attracted the attention ot the smugglers, as it uid 
also of the party in the orchard, who sprang to their fc< { 
and went towards the churchyard wall. At the same tune 
those of the Government men who had entered the church 
unperceived by the smugglers cried aloud. ‘ Here be sonw 
of ’em at last. 

The smugglers remained in a blank silence, unceitam 
whether f ionic of ’em ' meant tubs or nv i n , but again 
peeping cautiouslv dver the edge of flic tower they learnt 
that tuba weie the things dest n* d, and soon these fabd 
articles wen 1 brought one by 011c into the middle of the 
chinch yard from their hiding-place under the gallcrv-bt.iu 1 

‘The} 1 are going to put ’em on Hinton’s vault till tin \ 
tind the rot 1 ’ said Jazzy hopelessly. The Customs men 
had, in fact, begun to pile up Hie tub* on d huge stone slab 
which was lix< d there; and when all were brought out from 
the tower, two or three of Hie men were left standing by 
them, the rest of the patty again pineeeding to the oichaid 

The interest of the smugglers m the next manoeuvres of 
their enema s became painfully intense. Only about t hit tv 
tubs had been secreted in the lumber of 1 he tower but 
seventy were hidden in the orchard, making up all that 
they had brought .1 shore as yet, the remainder of the- cargo 
having been tied to a sinker and chopped overboard for 
another night's operations. The Prevent!V' i s, having 10 
entered the orchard, acted as rf the} were positive tliat 
here lay hidden the 1 est of the tubs, win h thev were deter¬ 
mined to find before nightfall. Thev spread themselves 
out round the field, and advancing c 5 n all fours as beJme 
went anew round every apple-tree m the enclosuie. The 
young tree in the middle again led them to pause, and at 
length the whole company gathered there in a way which 
signified that a second chain of reasoning had led to the 
same results as the first. 
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When they had examined the sod hereabouts for some 
minutes, one of the men rose, ran to a disused part of the 
church where tools were kept, and returned with the sex¬ 
ton’s pickaxe and shovel, with which they set to work. 

‘ Are they really buried there ? ' said the minister, for 
the grass was so gieen and uninjured that it was difficult 
to believe it had been disturbed. The smugglers were 
too interested to reply, and presently they saw, to their 
chagrin, the oflicers stand several on each side of the tree, 
and, stooping and applying their hands to the soil, they 
bodily lilted the tree and the turf around it. 1 lie apple- 
tree now showed itself to be growing in a shallow box, 
with handles for lifting jt each of the four side. Under 
the site of the tree a s<p -ire hole was revealed, and an 
officer went and looked d< vvn. 

‘ Tt is all up now,’ said Owlett quietly. ‘ And now all 
of 3.1 1 get down before they notice we are here , and be leady 
for our next move. I had better bide here till dark, or 
they may take me on suspicion, as 'tis on my ground I’ll 
be with ye as soon as daylight begins to pink in ’ 

‘ And I ? ’ said Lizzy. 

' You please look to the linrh-pms and screws, then go 
indoors and know nothing at all. The chaps will do the 
rest.’ 

The ladder was replaced, and all but Ow'lett descended, 
the men passing off one by one at the back of the church, 
and vanishing on their respective errands. Lizzy walked 
boldly along the street, followed closely by the minister. 

‘ You are going indoors, Mrs. Newherry t lie slid 

She knew from the words ‘ Mrs Newberry ’ +\at ihe 
division between them had widened yet another d< gree. 

‘ I am not going home,’ she said. ‘ 1 have a little thing 
to do before I go in. Martha Sarah will gel vour tea ’ 

‘ 0 , I don’t mean on that account,’ said Stoekdale. 

' What can you have to do further in this unhallowed 
affair ? ' 

‘ Only a little,' she said. 

' What is that ? I'll go with you.' 

' No, I shall go by myself. Will you please go indoors ? 

I shall be there in less than an hour.’ 
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‘ You are not going to run any danger. Tizzy ? ’ said 
the young man, his tenderness reasserting iI self 

' None whatever--worth mentioning,' answered she, and 
went down towards the Cross $ 

Stockdale entered the garden gate, and stood behind.it 
looking 011. The Preventive-men were still busy in the' 
orchard, and at last he was tempted to ('liter and watt li 
their proceedings. When he came closei he found that 
the secret cellar, of whose existence he had been totaih 
unaware, was formed by timbers placed acioss lioiu sidi 
to side about a foot under the ground, and grassed ovei. 

The officcis looked up at Stockdalc's fair and downv 
countenance, and evidently thinking him above suspicion, 
went on with their work again As soon as all the tubs 
were taken out they "began teanng up the luif, pulling out 
the timbers, and breaking m the -.ides, till the cellar was 
wholly dismantled and shapeless, the apph -tree lying with 
its roots high to the air. But the hole wlmh had m its 
tune held so much contraband merchandize was never 
completely filled up, either then or afterwaids, a depres 
sion in the greensward maikmg the spot to this day. 

mi-; WALK TO WAKM'KLL < KOSS A\I) \Fl*I«R\V YKlKs 

VIL 

As the goods had all to be catried to Budmouth that night, 
♦he next object of the Custom-house oikrfcrs was to hud 
horses and carts lor the journey, and they went about the 
village ioi that pm pose. Latimer strode hither and thither 
with a lump of chalk in his hand, marking broad 01 rows 
so vigorously on every vehicle and set ol harness that he 
came across, that it seemed as if he would chalk broad- 
arrows on the very hedges and roads, die owner ot eveiy 
conveyance so marked was bound to give if up tor Govern¬ 
ment purposes. Stockdale, who hacl had enough oi the 
scene, turned indoors thoughtful and depressed. Tizzv 
was alicady there, having come in at the brick, though 
•die had not yet taken oil her bonnet She looked tired, 
and her mood was not much brighter than his own Tlv'v 
had but little to say to each oilier, and the ministerv* nt 
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away and attempted to read; but at this he could not 
succeed, and he shook the little bell for tea. 

Lizzy herself^brought in the tiay, the girl having run 
off into the village duimg the afternoon, too full of excite¬ 
ment at the pioccedings to lemember her state ot life. 
However, almost before the sad lovers had said anything 
to each other, Martha came in in a steaming state 
‘ O, there’s such a stoor, Mrs. Xewbeny and Mr. Stock- 
dale ! The king’s officers can’t get the caits leady nohow 
at all! 1 'h^y pulled Thomas Artnell’s, and William 

Rogers’s, and Stephen Sprake s (arts into tin load, and 
off came the whet Is, and down fell the carts; and they 
found there was no lineh-puis in the arms , and then they 
tried Samuel Shane’s wag on, and found that the screws 
were gone from lie, and a last the} 7 looked at the dairy¬ 
man’s cait, and lie’s got none neither! They have gone 
now to the blacksmith's to .get some made, but he’s no¬ 
where to be iound f ’ 

Stockdale looked at Lizzy, who blushed very slightly, 
and went out of the room, followed by Martha Sarah. 
But before the} 7 had got through the passage there was a 
lap at the front door, and Stockdale mogmzcd I a timer’s 
voice adchessing Mrs. New bun, who had uirned hack. 

'For Gods sake, Mrs Newbinv, ha\( \ou set n Hard¬ 
man the blacksmith up tins way ? Jf we could get hold 
of him, we’d e’en a’rnost drag linn by the hair ol his head 
to his anvil, wnen- he ought to be ’ 

'He’s an idle man, Mr. Latimer,' said Li/zv aicliiy. 

' What do you want him for ^ ' 

‘ Why, there isn’t a house in the plate that has ^ i more 
than three shoes on, and some have onl} ’ wo. The waggon- 
wheels be without strakes, and there’s no linch-pins to the 
carts. What with that, and the bother about evuy set 
of harness being out of order, we shan't be of! before night¬ 
fall—upon my soul we shan’t. ’Tis a rough lot, Mrs. 
Newberry, that you’ve got about you here; but they’ll 
play at this game once too often, mark my words they 
will! There’s not a man in the parish that don’t deserve 
to be whipped.' 

It happened that Hardman w'as at that moment a little 
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fuithcr up the lane, smoking his pipe behind a hollv bush 
When Litimcr had done speaking lie w< nt on in this duet, 
tion, and II mlman, heading the lidmg olfu* r s steps found 
curiosity too stiong foi pmdence He peeped out fiom 
the bush at the very moment that Tatimcrs glance wis 
on it there was nothing kit foi him to do bid to come 
forward with me one cm 

' I\e been lookup toi \em for the list horn* said 
Latimer with a glare in his eye 

Sori\ te» hear that said Ilirdnian ' I vt b^en out 
for a stroll, to look for moie. hid tubs, to deli\ei nn up 
to Go\ti me it 

f C) yes, Hardman \< know u -.aid I itinier with 
withering sue asm t \\c know thit \oull delivei itn up 
to Govn meat We know thir all the pmdi is helpm< 
11s and hu been ill cli 1 Nmv \ou pie ise v ilk iloiiu, 
with me diwri to \oui hop uid km Hv r < t 111c line ve m 
the king «, mm* 

lhe\ we 1 1o\j tin line t l lie 1 mcl pi ently tlm 
rrsounded lie>m the snuthv Ha ling of a hainnnr 110c vei\ 
bnskly swiuiv, Movuut e uls md hoisr-* were got 
into some soil of tran lling condition but it was not until 
after tliecloek hael stmek si' when ihe nuak'y ioad^ w«n 
glistening unde 1 the hoii/ontal lijit ed Hi hidm, el i\ 

1 lie smikeled tubs were soon peeked mto tile v eludes 
and Latum 1 with thiec of 111s assist uits drove slowly out 
of the villu, m the diRction of the j rf ot Du lniouth 
some n n uh \ ihl nnrnl r o f miles (list u 1 the otliei men 
of the lieventrve aid be ing le ft to w ite h foi the nmundn 
of tl e lr^o which the v knew to have b u surd ->ome 
where le tween Rmgsworth and J ulwind Cove, and to 
unearth 0 let! the euilv p» ison ele 11 1 mjlicitcdl>\ die 
di e coveM of the eave 

Wonif md ehildr*n stood at the eloor^ is ^h < eits 
ca< h chat! ed with the Government pitdifoik ] 1 st 1 in the 
lncie isnw twilight and as the'\ tood the v 1< » 1 u it the 
coniise it( d pi ope 1 ty with a mdmdiolv e \j » un lint 
told only too pliinlv tile ddion wlndi ihe^ bor to th< 
tr«,de‘ 

'Well Li//v saiel StoekeJale wlieii trie cia*dii ot ihe 
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wheels had nearly died away. ' This is a fit finish to your 
adventure. I am truly thankful that you have got off 
without suspicion, and the loss duly of the liquor. Will 
you sit down and let me talk to you ? ’ 

■* By and by,’ she said ‘ But I must go out now.' 

‘ Mot to that horrid shore again ? ' he said blankly 
‘ No, not there. I am only going to see the end of this 
day's business.' 

He did not answer to this, and she moved towards the 
door slowly, as if waiting for him to say something more 
‘ You don’t offer to come with me,’ she added at last 
‘ 1 suppose that's became you hate me aftn all this f ’ 

' Can you say it, Lizzy when you know 1 only want 
to save you from such p -ctices ? Come with you ' of 
course I will, if it is only L o take care of you But why 
will you go out again ? ’ 

‘ Because I cannot rest indoors. Something is happen¬ 
ing, and I must know what. Now, come ! ' And they 
went into the dusk together 

When they reached the turnpike-road she turned to the 
right, and he soon perceived that they were loll owing the 
direction of the Preventive-men and their load. He had 
given her his arm, and every now and then she suddenly 
pulled it back, to signify that he was to halt a moment 
and listen They had walked rather quickly along the 
first quarter of a mile, and on the second or third time 
of standing still she said, ' I hear them ahead—don’t 
you ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ he said ; ‘ I hear the wheel*. But s\hat < f that ? ’ 

‘ I only want to know if they get «'ear awa> om'thc 
neighbourhood.’ 

'Ah,’ said he, a light breaking upon him ' Something 
desperate is to be attempted !—and now T ieirember there 
was not a man about the village when we left ’ 

‘ Hark! ’ she murmured. The noise of the cart-wheels 
had stopped, and given place to another sort of sound. 

‘ 'Tis a scuffle ! ' said Stockdale. ‘ Thorn'll be murder ! 
LiLiSy, let go my arm ; I am going on. On my conscience, 
I must not stay here and do nothing! ’ 

* There’ 1 ! be no murder, and not even a broken head,’ 
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she said. ' Our men are thirty to four of them : no harm 
will be done at all.' 

' Then there is an attack !' exclaimed Stockdale ; ' and 
you knew it was to be. Why should you side with men 
who break the laws like this ? ' 

‘ Why should you side with men who take from country 
traders what they have honestly bought wi’ then own 
money in France ? ' said she lirmly. 

‘ They are not honestly bought,’ said he 
‘They are,’ she contradicted. ‘I and Mr. Owlett and 
the others paid thirty shillings for every one of the tubs 
before they were put on board at Cherbourg, and if a king 
who is nothing to us sends his people to steal our property 
we have a right to steal it back again ’ 

Stockdale did not stop to argue the matter but went 
quickly in the drrcction of the noise, Lizz\' keeping at hrs 
side. ‘ Don’t yon interfere, will \ou, dear Richard ? ' she 
said anxiously, ns they diew near. ‘ Don’t let us go any 
closer: 'tis at Warm’ell Cross where they are seizing ’em. 
You can do no good, and you may meet with a hard blow ! ' 
‘ Let us see first what is going on,’ he said. But before 
they had got much further the noise of the cart-wheels 
began again; and Stockdale soon found that they were 
coming towards him. In another minute the three carts 
came up, and Stockdale and Lizzy stood in the elite Ii to 
let them puss. 

Instead of being conducted by lour meh, as had hap¬ 
pened when the y went out of the village, the horses, and 
carts were now accompanied by a body of from twenty to 
thirty, all of whom, as Stockdale perceived to las astonish¬ 
ment, had blackened faces. Among them walked six or 
eight huge female 1 figures, whom, from their wide strides, 
Stockdale guessed to be men in disgmse. As soon as the 
party discerned Lizzy and her companion four or live 1 fell 
back, and when the carts had passed, came close to the 
pair. 

' There is no walking up this way foi the present,' said 
one of the gaunt women, who wore curls a foot long, dang¬ 
ling down the sides of her face, in the fashion of the time. 
Stockdale recognized this lady’s voice a.-, Uwiel^ s. 
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‘ Why not ? ' said Stockdalc. ‘ This is the public high- 
wa\ ’ 

'Now look hfrji\ voungstci,’ sa'id Owlett. '0, ’tis the 
Methodist paisont- what, and Mrs. Newberry! Well, 
you’d better not go up that way, Lizzv lb<y’v< all run 
off, and folk-, have got their own again.’ 

The millei then hastened on and joined his comrades. 
Stockdale and 1 i/zy also turned back ‘ T wish all this 
hadn’t bun loiccd upon us.’ she said regicttnllv. ‘But 
if tho c e l oaM ni( n had got off with the tubs, hall the people 
in the puhh would have been in want foi thr m \t month 
or two ’ 

Stockdale was run paying much attention to In r words, 
and Ik , 'Uid f ' I don’t thud T can go back like this. Those 
foiu poor Pu v entives ma 1 be murdered for all 1 know.’ 

‘Murdend 1 said Lizzy impatiently ‘We don’t do 
inuidir here. 

' Well, 1 slull go as far as Warm'ell Cross to see,’ said 
Stockdale decisively; and, without wishing hei safe home 
or anything else, the minister turned back. I iz/y stood 
looking at him till his foim was absorbed in the shades, 
and then, with sadne«->, she went in the dnection of Nether- 
Movnton 

The load was lonely, and aftir nightfall at this lime of 
the year there was often not a passer for hours .Stock- 
dale pui sued Ins way without heaimg sound be\ond 
that of his own footsteps; and in due time h*‘ pasM d 1 eneath 
the trees of the plantation which suiroundiP the \V uin'el! 
Cross-road Be tote he hid reached Lie poi i ol mtu sec¬ 
tion he heard voices from the thicke 1 * 

‘ Hoi-hoi-hoi • Help, help t ' 

The voices w'ere not at all feeble or derailing, but they 
were unmistakably anxiour Stockdale had no weapon, 
and before plunging into the pitchy darkness of the plan¬ 
tation he pulled a stake from the hedge, to use in case of 
need. When he got among tlic iters he shouted What's 
thi matte r—where are you ? ’ 

' Heie,* answered the voices, and, pu c hirg through the 
brambles in that dnection, he came near the objects of 
his siarcly 
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' Why don't you come forward ? ’ said Stockdale 
' We be lied to the trees! ’ 

‘ Who arc you ? ' . 

‘ Poor Will Latimer the Customs-officer ! ’ said one plain¬ 
tively. ' Just come and cut these cords, therc/s a good 
man. We were afraid nobody would pass by to-night ' 
Stockdale soon loosened them, upon which they di etched 
their limbs and stood at their case. 

‘ The rascals ! ’ said Latimer, getting now into a rage, 
though he had seemed quite meek when .Stockdale first 
came up. ‘ Tis the same set of fellows. I know they 
were Moyntou chaps to a man.’ 

‘But wc can't swear to ’em,’ said anothci. Not one 
of ’em spoke.’ 

' What are you going to do > ' said Stockdale 
‘ I’d fain go back to Moynton, and have at ’em a earn 1 ' 
said Latimer. 

' .So Wviiild wo ' said his comrades 
‘ Fight till wc die ! ’ said Latimer. 

‘We vnll, wc will I ’ -.aid hi- men 
‘But.’ said Latimer, moie frigidly, as they came out 01 
the plantation, ‘ we don’t Au;e< that these chaps with bhick 
faces vi're Moynton men ? \nd proof is a bird thing.’ 

‘ So it is.’ said the rest. 

‘ And tin jefore we won't do nothing at all.' said f atimer, 
with compkto disp issionateness ‘ F01 mv part I’d 
sooner be them than vu\ The ditches <>l n\\ aims are 
burning like hit from the cords those two stiappme women 
tipd round em. My opinion is, now I have had time to 
think o’t, that >ou may sine \oui Lmti’mcnt at too 
high a price. For these two mglits and days 1 inn e not 
had an hour's rest; and, please Cod, lice s lor homr -along.’ 

The other officers agreed heartily .0 tin- count and, 
thanking Stockdale for his timely as.^ stance, thov parted 
from him at the Cioss, taking themselves the western load, 
and Stockdale going back to Ncther-Mowiton 

During that walk the minister was lost in reverie of the 
most painful kind As soon as he got info iiie house, and 
before on 1 ('ring his own rooms, he advanced to the door 
of the little back parlour in which Li/.zv usually -at with 
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her mother. He found her there alone. Stockdale went 
forward, and, like a man in a dream, looked down upon 
the table that sjood between him* and the young woman, 
who had her bonnet and cloak still on. As he did not 
speak, she looked up from her chair at him, with misgiving 
in her eye. 

' Where are they gone p ’ he then said listlessly. 
'Who?--I don't know. T have seen nothing of them 
since. I came straight in here ’ 

' If youi men can manage to get oft with those tubs, it 
will be a great profit to you, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ A share will be mine, a share my cousin Owlett’s, a 
:>hare to each of the two farmers, and a share divided 
amongst the men who heJ vd us.’ 

‘ And you still think,’ he /ent on slowly, ' that you will 
not give tins business up ? ' 

Lizzy rose, and put her hand upon his shoulder. ‘ Don’t 
ask that,' she whispered. ‘ You don’t know what you are 
asking. I must toll you, though I meant not to do it. 
What I make by that trade is all I have to keep my mother 
and myself with.’ 

He was astonished. ' 1 did not dream of such a thing,’ 
he said. ‘ I would rather have scraped the roads, had I 
been you. What is money compared witli a clear con¬ 
science ? ’ 


' My conscience is (dear. I know my mother, but the 
king I have nevfer seen. His dues arc nothing to me. But 
it is a great deal to me that my mother and 1 should live 
‘ Marry me, and promise to give it up. L Will keep your 
mother.’ * 

1 It is good of you,’ she said, moved i little. ' Let me 
think of it by myself. I would rather not answer now.' 

She reserved her answer till the next day. and came 
into his room with a solemn face. ‘ I cannot do what 


you wished 1 ’ she said passionately. ' It is too much to 
ask. My whole life ha’ been passed in this way.’ Her 
words and manner showed that befoic entering she had 
been struggling with herself in private, and that the con¬ 
tention had been strong. 
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Tizzy, we must part. I cannot go against my principles 
m this matter, and I cannot make my profession a mockery. 
You know how I love you, and what I wquld do for you , 
but this one thing I cannot do.' 

' But why should you belong to that profession ? ’ sht 
burst out. ' I have got this large house , why can’t you 
marry me, and live here with us, and not be a Methodist 
preacher any more ? I assure you, Richard, it is no harm, 
and I wish you could only see it as I do ! We onlv carry 
it on m winter: in summer it is never done at all It 
stirs up one’s dull life at tins tune o’ the year, and gives 
excitement, which I have got so us^d to mnv that I should 
hardly know how to do ’ithout it. At nights, when the 
wind blows, instead of being dull and stupid, and not 
noticing whether it' do blow or not, your mmd is afield, 
even if you are not alicld yourself ; and you ate wondering 
how the chaps are getting on ; and you walk up and down 
the room, and look out o’ window, and then you go out 
yourself, and know your way about as well by night as by 
day, and have hairbreadth escapes from old Latimer and 
his fellows, who are too stupid ever to leally frighten Uo, 
and only make us a bit nimble.' 

‘ Ho frightened you a little last night, anyhow. and I 
would advise you to drop it before it is woise.* 

She shook her head ‘ No, I must go on as I have begun. 
I was born to it. It is in mv blood, and I ean't be cured. 
O, Richard, you cannot think wiiat a lima* thing you have 
asked, and how sharp you try me when \ oil put me between 
this and my love for 'ee ! ’ 

Stockdale was leaning with his elbow on the mantel¬ 
piece, his hands over his eyes. ‘ We ought never to have 
met, Lizzy,’ he said. ‘ It was an ill day for us! I little 
thought there was anything so hopeless and impossible m 
our engagement as this. Well, it is t*>o late now to regret 
consequences in this way. I have' had the happiness of 
seeing you and knowing you at least.' 

' You dissent irom Church, and I dissent from State,' 
she said. ‘ And I don’t see why we are not well matched.’ 

He smiled sadly, while Lizzy remained looking down, 
her eyes beginning to overflow. ^ 
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That was an unhappy evening for both of them, and the 
days that followed were unhappy days. Both she and he 
went mechanically about their employments and his depres¬ 
sion was marked in the village by more than one of his 
denomination with whom he came in contact. But Lizzy, 
who passed her days indoors, was unsuspected of being 
the cause for it was generally understood that a quiet 
engagenu nt to marry existed between her and her cousin 
Owlet l, and had existed for some time. 

Thu* uncertainly the week passed on ; till one morning 
Stockd.de snid to her: 'I have had a letter, Lizzy. I 
must rail von that till i am gone.' 
f Xtouc ' said she blai kly. 

4 Yes ’ he said. ‘ I am oing from this place. 1 felt it 
would b ,j better for us bo 1 t that I sfiould not stay after 
what has happened. In fact, 1 couldn't star here, and 
look on you from day to day, without becoming weak and 
faltering m my course I have just heard ot an arrange¬ 
ment h\ which the other minister can amvo here in about 
a weeh , and let me go elsewhere ’ 

That he had all this time continued firmly fixed in 
his n solution came upon her as a grievuis surprise. ‘ You 
nevi r 'oved me 1 ' she said bitt'ulv 

' 1 miefit sav the same/ he rtlurried , ‘ but I will not 
Grant me one favour. Come and hear my last sermon on 
th° duv before I go.’ 

Liz/v, who Was a church-goer on Sunday mornings, 
frequently attended StoekdaJe s chapel in the rveini g with 
the re*! of the double-minded : and ^\e prone ..d 

If became known that Stockdale \v is going '* leave, 
and a good many people outside Ins ovn sect wen sorry 
to hear if The mttrvenmg days flew rapidIv away and 
on the owning of the Sundw which preceded the morning 
of hi« d p^rture Lizzy sat m the chapel to hear him for 
the last tini* . The little building was full to overflowing, 
and he took up the subject which all had expected, that 
of the contraband trade so extensively practised among 
them. His hearers, in laying his words to their own hearts, 
did not perceive that they were most particularly directed 
against L yzy, till the sermon waxed warm, and Stockdale 
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nearly broke down with emotion. In truth his ow n earnest¬ 
ness, and her sad eyes looking up at him, were too much 
for the young man’s equanimity. He hardly knew how 
he ended He saw Lizzy, as through a mist, turn and go 
away with the rest of the congregation; and short Iv after¬ 
wards followed her home. 

She invited him to suppir, and they sat down alone, 
her mother having, as was usual with her on Sunday nights, 
gone to bed early. 

* We will part friends, won't we ? ’ said Liz/}, with 
forced gaiety, and novel alluding to the sermon a reti¬ 
cence which rather disappointed him. 

* We will,’ he said, with a forced smile on Ins part , and 
they sat down. 

It was Ihe tirst meal that tln-y had ever shared together 
in their lives, and probablv the last that they would so 
share. When it w T a^ over, and the mdilJci nt conversation 
could no longer be continued, he arose and took her band, 
‘ Lizzy/ lie said, ‘ do you sav we must part—do \ou ' ’ 

‘ You do,’ she said solemnly. ‘ 1 can say no moie ’ 

* Nor 1 / said he ‘ll that is vour answer, good-bye 1 

Stockdale bent ovei her and kissed Ik r, and die involun¬ 
tarily returned his kis^, ‘ I >,hall go early/ he said hur¬ 
riedly. ‘ 1 shall not see \ou again 

And he did leave early He fancied, when stepping 
forth into the gray morning light, to mount tin \an which 
was to carr) him awa\, that lie saw a lace between the 
parted cuitains oi Lizzy s window, but the light was faint, 
and the panes glistened wath wet , so he could not he sure. 
Stockdale mount* <1 the vehicle, and was gon< and on the 
following Sunday the new mmistei pleached m the chapel 
of the Movmon Woslevans. 

One da> two years altir the parting, Stin kdale, now 
settled in a midland towai, came into Ncthei-Alowunn by 
carrier in the original wa\ Jogging along m the v.m that 
afternoon he had put questions to the diivor, and the answers 
that lie re< eived interested the minister deeply. The result 
of them was that he went without the least hesitation to 
the door of his foiiner lodging. It was about *ix o'clock 
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in the evening, and the same time of year as when he had 
left; now, too, the gi ound was damp and glistening, the 
west was bright, and Lizzy’s snowdrops were raising their 
heads in the border under the wall. 

Lizzy must have caught sight of him from the window, 
for by the time that he reached the door she was there 
holding it open: and then, as if she had not sufficiently 
considered her act of coming out, she drew herself back, 
saying with some constraint, ‘ Mr Stockdale ' ’ 

‘ You knew it was,’ said Stockdale, taking her hand 
' I wiote to say I should call.' 

‘ Yes, but you did not say when,’ sin* answered 
‘ 1 did not. I was not quite sure when mv business 
would load me to these p its.' 

' You only c ame because business brought you near ? ' 

‘ Well, that is the fact; but I have often thought I 
should like to come on purpose to see you . . . But 
what’s all this that has happened ? 1 told you how it 
would be, Lizzy, and you would not listen to me.’ 

‘ I would not,’ she said sadly. ' But I had been brought 
up to that life; and it was second nature to me However, 
it is all over now. The olficers have blood-money for tak¬ 
ing a man dead or alive and the trade is going to nothing. 
We were hunted down like rats/ 

' Owlett is quite gone, I hear.’ 

* Yes. lie is in America We had a dreadful struggle 
that last time, when they tried to take him. It is n perfect 
miracle that he lived through it; and it is ,1 wonder that 
I was not killed. I was shot in the hand it wa- not by 
aim ; the shot was really meant for my cousin but I 
was behind, looking on as usual, and Jhe bullet came to 
me. It bled terribly, but I got home without f,anting, 
and it healed after a time. You know how be sutfeied ? ' 

‘ No,' said Stockdale. ‘ I only heard that he just esc aped 
with his life.’ 

' He was shot in the back; but a rib turned the ball. 
He w'as badly hurt. We would not 1 < t him be took. The 
men carried him all night across the meads to Kingsbere, 
and hid him in a barn, dressing his w'ound as well as they 
could, till he was so far recovered as to be able to get about. 
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Then he was caught, and tried with the others at the 
assizes ; but they all got off. 1 He had given up his mill 
for some time; and at last he went to Bristol, and took a 
passage to America, where he’s settled ' 

‘ What do you think of smuggling now ? ' said the minis¬ 
ter gravely. 

‘ I own that we were wrong,' said she. ‘ But I have 
suffered for it. I am very poor now, and my mother has 
been dead these twelve months . . . But won’t you come 
in, Mr. Stockdale ? ' 

Stockdale went 111; and it is to be supposed that they 
came to an understanding , for a fortnight later there was a 
sale of Lizzy’s furniture, and after that a wedding at a 
chapel in a neighbouring town 

He took her away* from her old haunts to the home that 
he had made for himself in his native county, where she 
studied her duties .is a minister’s wife with praiseworthy 
assiduity. Tt is ?aid that in aftei years she wiote an e\cel- 
lent tract called Render unto C 'trsar ; or, The Repentant 
Villagers, in which her own experience was anonymously 
used as the introductory story Stockdale got it piintcd, 
after making some correction'--, and putting in a tew power¬ 
ful sentence': of hi? own, and many hundnds of copies 
were distributed b\ the couple in the course of their married 
life 

Apt,l 7S7y 

Note -I Jie ending of this, sloty with the mariwge of Lizzy and 
the minis*er was almost de tigueur in an English magazine at the 
time of wilting But at this lain date, thirty years after.it may not 
be anib> to give the ending that would have been preferred by the 
writer to the convention used above. Moreover it corresponds more 
closely with the true incidents of which th tale is a vague and 
flickering shadow. Lizzy did not, in fact, many the minister, but- - 
much to her credit in the author’s opinion—stuck to fini the 
smuggler, a*id emigrated with him after their marriage, an expatrial 
step rather lurced upon him by his adventurous ante cedents. They 
both died 111 Wisconsin between 1850 and i860. [May 101 2 ) 

1 .See the Preface to Wcsstx 7 ol ■> 
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PREFATORY NOTE 

TO 

LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES 

Of the following collection the first story, ' An linaginatn e 
Woman,’ originally‘stood in Wessex Tales, hut was brought 
into this volume as being inoie u< arlv Us place, turning as 
it does upon a trick of Nature, so to -.peak, a physical 
possibility that may attach to a wife ot vivid imaginings, 
as is well known to medical pra< titioners and qther observers 
of such manifestations 

The two stones named ‘ A Tiadition of Eighteen Hun¬ 
dred and Four ' and ‘ The Melancholy Hussar of the Ger¬ 
man Legion,’ which were lonnerly printed in this senes, 
were also transferred to Jl'Vs.svr Tales, where they more 
naturally belong 

The present nanatives and sketches, though ‘•eparaich 
published at various anhcedent dates, wire first collected 
and issued in a volume in 1894 

T. H. 

Ma\ jijij 
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AN IMAGINATIVE WOMAN 

When William Marchmill had finished his inquiries for 
lodgings at the well-known watering-place of Solent sea in 
Upper Wessex, he returned to the hotel to find his wife. 
She, with the children, had rambled along the shore, and 
Marchmill lollowed in the diicction indicated by the 
military-looking hall-porter. 

‘ By Jove, how far you’ve gone ! I am quite out of 
breath,' Marchmill said, rathei impatiently, when he came 
up with his wife, who was reading as she walked, the 
three children being considerably further ahead with the 
nurse 

Mis. Marchmill started out of the reverie into which 
the book had thrown her. ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ you've been 
such a long time. I was tired of staying in that dreaiv 
hotel But I am sorry if you have wanted me, Will ' 

‘Well, I have had trouble to suit myself. When you 
see the airy and comfortable rooms heard of, }ou find they 
are stuffy and uncomfortable Will \ou come and see if 
what I’ve fixed on will do ? There is not much room I 
am afraid, but I can light on nothing better. The town 
is rather full. 

The pair left the children and nurse to continue their 
ramble, and went back together. 

In age well-balanced, in personal appearance fairly 
matched, and in domestic requirements conformable, m 
temper this couple differed, though r ,T en here they did 
not often clash, he being equable, if not lymphatic, and 
she decidedly nervous and sanguine. It was to their tastes 
and fancies, those smallest, greatest particulais, that no 
common denominator could be applied. Marchmill con¬ 
sidered his wife’s likes and inclinations somewhat silly; 
she considered his sordid and material. The husband’s 
business was that of a gunmaker in a thrivine #ity north 
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wards, and his soul was in that business always ; the lady 
was best characterized by that superannuated phrase of 
elegance ‘ a votary of the muse.’ An impressionable, 
palpitating mature was Ella, shrinking humanely from 
detailed knowledge of her husband s trade whenever she 
reflected that everything he manufactured had for its 
purpose the destruction of life. She could only lecovcr 
her equanimity by assuring herself that some, at least, 
of his weapons were sooner or later used for the exter¬ 
mination of horrid vermin and animals almost as cruel 
to their ii feriois in species as human beings were to 
theirs. 

She had mver antecedently regarded this occupation of 
his as any objection t•» having him for a husband. Indeed, 
the necessity of getting life leased at* all cost, a cardinal 
virtue which all good moth' .* . teach, kept hei from think¬ 
ing ot it at all Ui 1 she had closed with William, had passed 
the honeymoon, and reached the reflecting stage. Then, 
like a person who has stumbled upon some object in the 
dark, she vondertd what she had got, mentally walked 
round it, estimated it, whethei it were iaie or common ; 
contained gold, silver, 01 lead ; weie a clog or a pedestal, 
everything to her or nothing. 

She came to some vague conch- moiis, and since then had 
kept lur heart alive by pitying In r proprietor's obluscness 
and want of lelmeinrnt, pitying hew If, and letting off 
her delicate atfd cl he real emotions in imaginative occupa¬ 
tion^, day-dreams, and night-sighs, which perhaps would 
not much have disturbed William d he had known of 
them 

Her figure was small, elegant, and -lieht in build trip 
ping, oi rather bounding, in movement She w:h dark 
eyed, and had that marvillously bright and liquid s< arklc 
in each pupil which ciiaiacterizos persons of i lias ra*-: of 
soul, and is too often a i au.se of heartache to the possessor's 
male friends, ultimately sometimes to herself Her hus¬ 
band was a tall, long-featured man, wiih a brown beard; 
he had a pondering regard; and was, it mud be added, 
usually kind and tolerant to her. lie spoke in squarely 
shaped sentences, and was supremely satisfied with a 
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condition of sublunary things which made weapons a 
necessity. 

Husband and wife walked till they had reached the house 
they were in search of, which stood in a ten ace facing the 
sea. and was fronted bv a small garden of wind-proof and 
salt-pionf evergieens, stone steps leading up to the poicli 
It had its number in the row, but, being rather largei than 
the rest, was in addition sedulously distinguished as 
Cobuig House by its landlady, though everybody else 
called it ‘ Thirteen, New Parade.' The spot was bright 
and lively now; but in winler it became in ressary to 
place sandbags againd the door, and to stult up the 
keyhole against the wind and iam, winch had worn tilt 
paint so thin Ihal^ the priming and knotting showed 
through 

The hous< holder, who had b» en watching foi the gentle¬ 
man's return, met them in the passage, and showed the 
rooms. She informed them that she was a professional 
man’s widow, lett in nei dy circumstances by the nther 
sudden death of her husband, and she spoke anxiously of tin 
conveniences of the establishment. 

Mrs. MarcJunill said that she liked the situation and 
the house ; but, it being small, there would not lie accom¬ 
modation enough, unless die r ould have all th<‘ looms. 

The landlady mused with an air of disappointment. 
She wanted the visiiois to be her tenants \eiv badly, 
she said, with obvious honesty. But unfortunately two 
of the rooms were occupied permanently by a bachelor 
gentlemm He did not pay season pile's, it was true; 
but as he kept on his apartments all the \ear round, and 
was an extiemelv nice and interesting young man, who gave 
no trouble, die did not like to turn him out for a month’s 


‘ let,’ even at a high figure ‘ Perhaps, I' nvrv< ishe added. 
‘ he might offer to go for a time.’ 

They would not hear of this, and went bark to the hotel, 


intending to proceed to the agent’s to mq.iue furthei. 
Hardly had they sat down to tea when the landlady called 
Hei gentleman, she said, had been so obliging as to oftei 
to give up his rooms for three or four weeks rather th:ui 
drive the new-comers away * 
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‘ It is very kind, but we won’t inconvenience him in 
that way,' said the Marclnnills. 

‘ O, it won’t.. inconvenience him, 1 assure you!’ said 
the landlady eloquently. ' You see, he's a different sort 
of'young man from most -dicamy, solitary, rather melan¬ 
choly and he r eaies more to be here when the south¬ 
westerly gales are beating against the door, and the sea 
washes o\er the Parade, and there's not a soul in the 
place, than he dot's now in the season. He’d just as soon 
be where, m fact, he's going temporarily, to a 111 lie cottage 
on the Island opposite, for a change/ She hoped therefore 
that they would come 

The Marchmill family^ accordingly look possession of the 
house next day, and it sunned to spit them v-1 v well. 
Altei luncheon Mr Mauhnn 1 stioiled out towards the pier, 
and Mrs. Marchmill, havin , despatched the dukhan to 
then outdooi amusements on tlie sands, settled lua sc 1 i in 
moie completely, examining this ;md lhat article, and 
testing the reflecting powers oi the minor 111 the wardrobe 
door 

In the small back sitting loom, whuli had lx on the young 
bachelor’s, she found fmminie ot a more pei'-onj] nature 
than in the rest Shabby books, of roricet ratlier than 
rare editions, were piled up in a quouly leseived maimer 
m corners, as i 1 the previous otcupant had not conceived 
the possibility, that any incoming person of the season's 
bringing could care to look inside them. The landlady 
hovered on the thieshold to rectify anything that Mrs Man h- 
rnill might not lind to ht r satisfaction. 

'I'll make this my own little roonr,' said 'he lattei, 

‘ because the books arc h^re. By tin way, the < erson 
wlio has left seems to have a good many lie won’t 
mind my reading some of them, Mrs Hooper, I hope > ' 

‘ 0 dear no, ma'aip Ye-, he has a good many. You 
see, he is in the literaly line himself somewhat He is a 
poet--yes, really a poet— and he has a little nn ome of his 
own, which is enough to write verses on but not enough for 
cutting a figuie, even if lie cared to/ 

‘ A poet! Oh, I did not knew that/ 

Mrs. Ma.'chmill opened one of the books, and saw the 
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owner's name written on the title page. ' Dear me t ' she 
continued ; ‘ I know his name very well - Robert Trewe 
of (Oiirse I do , and Ifis waitings ! Amf it is his rooms 
we have taken, and him w have turned out of his home ? ' 
Ella Mari hrrull, sitting down alone a fe'w minute's later, 
thought with interested surprise* of Robert Trewe ITn 
own latter history will best explain that interest Ilewlf 
the only daughter ot a struggling m^n of letteis, she h.id 
during the last year or two taken to writing poems, m an 
endeavour to find a congenial channel m which to let flow' 
her painfully embayed emotions, whose former lunpiditx 
and sparkle seemed departing in the stagnation caused 
In the lout me ot a practical household and the gloom of 
bearing chileheu to 14 commonplace hither These poems, 
subscribed with a masculine ps< udonym, had appeared 111 
various obscure magazines, ami iu tw'o eases 111 ratlici 
piomiiuMit ones In the second of the latter die page 
’which bore her chiwon at tie bottom, m smallish plint 
boie' at the* top, in large' ])imt, a few wises on the same 
subject by this ve*iy man, Robert Tiewe. Berth of them 
had, in fact, been struck ny a tiagic mcide nt reporu d m th* 
daily papers, and had used it jimultaneously as an m^piia- 
tion, the' e'ditor remarking in a note upon the coine'idenn , 
and that the ewcelleiu e ot both poems preempted him to givt 
tliem togethei. 

After that ewvnt Ella, otherwise ‘ John had watcheel 
with much attention the appealance anywhere in print ol 
vcisc bearing the signaluie of Robot t 'Irewe, who, with a 
man’s inisusce'ptibihtv oil the ejmstion of sex, had never 
once thought of pa'.sing Inniselt oil as a woman To be' 
sure, Mrs. Marchnnll had satisfied liersclf with a soil ol 
re-ason fm doing the contrary in her case ; since nobod\ 
might heliew in her mspiiation it th. e found that the 
sentiments came from a pushing tr^de snail’s wife, iiom 
Hie motile'? of tluee children by a uiattei of-fact small arms 
inannfactmer. 

Trowe's ve‘rse contlasted with that ol the' lank and file 
nf recent minor poets in being impassioned lather than 
ingenious, luxuriant rather than tinishrd Neither bywbohsh 
nor decadent, lie was a pessimist 111 so far as thafrth u.icie'i 
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applies to a man who looks at the worst contingencies as 
well as the best in the human condition. Being little 
attracted by excellences of form and rhythm apart from 
content, he sometimes, when feeling outran his artistic 
>peed, pei petrated sonnets in the loosely rhymed Eliza¬ 
bethan fashion, which every right-minded reviewer said 
he ought not to have done. 

With sad and hopeless envy Ella Marchmill had often 
and often scanned the rival poet's work, so much stronger 
as it always was than liei own feeble lines. She had 
imitated him, and her inability to touch his level would 
send her into fits of despondency. Months passed away 
thus, till she obsei ved from the publishers’ list that Trcwe 
had collected his fugitive pieces into a volume, which was 
duly issued, and was mu h or little praised accoiding to 
chance, and had a sale piitc sufficient to pay for the 
printing. 

This step onward had suggested to ' John Ivy ’ the idea 
ot collecting her pieces also, or at any rate of making up a 
book of her rhymes by adding many in manuscript to the 
few that had seen the light, for she had been able to g( t 
no great number into print. A ruinous cluuge was rinde 
for costs of publication; a few reviews noticed her poor 
little volume ; but nobody talked of it, nobod v bought 
it, and it loll dead in a fortnight —if it had ever been 
alive. t 

The author’s thoughts were diverted to another gioove 
just then by the discovery that she was going to have a 
third child, and the collapse of her poetical veniure had 
perhaps less effect upon her mind then it might 1 ave done 
if she had been domestically unoccuoicd Ho. husband 
had paid the publishers bill with the doctor’- and there 
it all had ended for the time. But, though less than a poet 
of her century. Ella was more than a mere multiplier of her 
kind, and latteily she had begun to feel the old afflatus once 
more. And now by an odd conjunction she found herself 
in the rooms of Robert Trewe. 

She thoughtfully rose from her chair and searched the 
apartment with the interest of a fellow-tradesman. Yes, 
the volume of his own verse was among the rc^t Though 
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quite familiar with its contents, she read it here as if it 
spoke aloud to her, then called up Mrs. Hooper, the land¬ 
lady, for some trivial service, and inquired ( again about the 
young man. 

‘ Well, I’m sure you'd be interested in him, ma’am. - if 
you could see him, only he’s so shy that I don’t suppose 
you will.’ Mrs. Hooper seemed nothing loth to minister 
to her tenant’s curiosity about her predecessor. ‘ Lived 
here long ? Yes, nearly two years. He keeps on his 100ms 
even when he’s not here : the soft air of this place suits 
his chest, and lie likes to be able to come back at any 
time. He is mostly wilting 01 leading, and doesn’t see 
many people, though, for the matter of that, he is such a 
good, kind \ oung fejjow that folks would only be loo glad 
to be fiicndlv with him it the), knew him You don’t meet 
kind-hearted people every day ’ 

' Ah, lie’ 4 - kind-hearted . . and good ‘ 

‘ Yes ; lie’ll oblige me in any thing if I ask lain “ Mr. 
Tiewe,” I sav to him sometimes, “you are ratfvr out of 
spints.” “Well, I am, Mrs Hoopei,” lie’ll say, “though 
I don't know how you should tind it out.” "Why not 
take a little change ? ” 1 ask. Then 111 a day 01 two he 11 
say that he will take a trip to Paris, or Noiway, or some¬ 
where ; and I assure you he comes back all the better for it ’ 
'Ah, indeed! Iiis is a sensitive naliue, no doubt ’ 

' Yes Still he’s odd in some tilings, pnee when he 
had finished a poem of his composition late at night he 
walked up and down the 100m rehearsing it; and the floors 
being so thin—jerry-built houses, you know, though 1 
say it myself—hi kept me awake up above him till 1 
wished lnm further. . . . But we get on veiy well ’ 
This was but the beginning of a series of conversations 
about the rising poet as the days \\\ nt on. On one of 
these occasions Mrs. Hooper drew Elja s attention !u what 
she had 1 ot noticed before : minute .scribblings m pencil 
on the wall-paper behind the curtains at the head of the 
bed. 

‘ 0 ! let me look,’ said Mr.s. Marcbmill, unable to conceal 
a rush of tender curiosity as she bent hei pretty face close 
to the wall • 
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' These,’ said Mrs. Hooper, with the manner of a woman 
who knew things, ‘ are the very beginnings and first thoughts 
of his verses. He has tried to rub most of them out, but 
you can read them still. My belief is that he wakes up 
m the night, you know, with some rhyme in his head, 
and jots it down there on the wall lest he should forget it 
by the morning. Some of these very lines you see here I 
have seen afterwards in print in the magazines. Some 
are newer; indeed, I have not seen that one before. It 
must have been done only a few days ago.’ 

' O yes! . . .’ 

Ella Marchmill flushed without knowing why, and 
suddenly wished fv'r companion would go away, now that 
the information was in paited. An indosciibable con¬ 
sciousness of personal int< * est rather than literary made 
her anxious to read the ins* ription alone ; and she accoid- 
ingly waited till she could do so, with a sense that a gieat 
store of emotion would be enjoyed in the act. 

Perhaps because the sea was choppy outside the Island, 
Ella’s husband found it much pleasanter to go sailing and 
steaming about without his wife, who was a bad sailor, 
than with her. He did not disdain to go thus alone on 
board the steamboats of the cheap-trippers, where there 
was dancing by moonlight, and where the couples would 
come suddenly down with a lurch into each other’s arms; 
for, as he blarjdly told her, the company was too mixed 
for him to take her amid such scenes. Thus, while this 
thriving manufacturer got a great deal of change and sea- 
air out of his sojourn here, the life, external at least, of 
Ella was monotonous enough, and mainly consisted in 
passing a certain number of hours each day in b«iP ng And 
walking up and down a stretch of shoie. But flic poetic 
impulse having again waxed strong, she was possessed by 
an inner flame which left h» r hardly conscious of what was 
proceeding around her. 

She had read till she knew by heart Trcwc’s last little 
volume of verses, and spent a great d«.al of time in vainly 
attempting to rival some of them, till, in hoi failure, she 
burst into tears. The personal element in the magnetic 
attraction •exercised by this circumambient, unapproach- 
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able master of hers was so much stronger than the intel¬ 
lectual and abstract that she could not understand it. 
To be sure, she was surrounded noon ayd night by his 
customary environment, which literally whispered of him 
to her at every moment; but he was a man she had never 
seen, and that all that moved her was the instinct to 
specialize a waiting emotion on the lirst lit tiling that 
came to hand did not, of course, suggest itself to Ella. 

In (he natural way of passion under the too piactical 
conditions which civilization has devised for its fruition, hoi 
husband's love for her had not survived, except in the form 
of fitful friendship, any more than, or even so much as, 
hf*r own for him; and, being a woman of very living 
ardours, that required sustenance of some sort, they weu; 
beginning to feed on this chancing material, which was, 
indeed, of a quality far better than chance usually oflers 
One day the children had boou placing hide and-seek 
in a closet, whence, in then excitement, they pulled out 
some clothing Mrs. lloopei explained that it belonged to 
Mr. Trewc, and hung it up 111 the closet agaiu. Possessed 
ot her fantasy, Ella went latei 111 the altemoon, when 
nobody was in that pait of the house, opened the closet, 
unhitched one of the articles, a mackintosh, and put it on, 
with the waterproof (ap belonging to it. 

‘ The mantle ot Elijah ! ' she said. ‘ Would it might 
inspire me to ri\al lnm, glonous genius that lie is ! ’ 

Her eyes always grew wet when she thought like that, 
and she turned to look at hcisclf in the glass. Jhs heait 
had beat inside that coat, and Ins brain had woiked under 
that hat at levels of thought she would never reach The 
consciousness of her weakness beside 1 him made her feel 
quite sick. Before she had got the things oil hei the dooi 
opened, and her husband altered the room. 

‘ What the devil 

She bln died, and lemovcd tlicm 

f T found them in the closet here,’ she said, ' and put 
them on in a freak. What have I else to do ? You are 
always away ! ’ 

‘ Always away ? Well . . 

That evening she had a furthei talk with th* landlady. 
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who might hciself have nourished a half-tender legard 
for the poet, so ready was she to discourse ardently about 
him. , ^ 

‘ You arc interested in Mr. Trewe, J know, ma’am/ she 
said ; ‘ and ho lias just sent to say that he is going to call 
to-morrow afternoon to look up some books of his that 
he wants, if I’ll be in, and he may select them from your 
room ? ’ 

‘ 0 yes ! ’ 

' You could very well meet Mr. Trewe then, if you’d 
like to be in the way! ’ 

She promised with secret delight, and went to bed 
musing of him. 

Next morning hoi husband observed : ‘ I’ve been think¬ 
ing of what you said, Ell: that I have gone about a good 
deal and left you without nuch to amuse you. Perhaps 
it’s tiuc. To-day, as there’s not much sea. I’ll take you 
with me on board the yacht.' 

For the first time m her experience of such an offer 
Ella was not glad. But she accepted it foi the moment 
The time for setting out drew near, and she went to get 
ready. She stood reflecting. The longing to see the poet 
she was now distinctlv in love with overpoweied all other 
considerations. 

' 1 don’t want to go,' she said to herself. ‘ I can’t bear 
to be away I And I won’t go/ 

She told her husband that she had changt d her mind 
about wishing to sail. He was indifferent, and went Ins 
way. 

For the rest of the day the house was qun i, the children 
having gone out upon the sands The blinds '< ived m 
the sunshine to the soft, steady stroke of the sea beyond 
the wall; and the notes of the Green Silesian band, a troop 
of foreign gentlemen hired for the season, had drawn almost 
all the residents and promenaders away fiom the vicinity 
of Coburg House. A knock was audible at the door. 

Mrs. Marchmill did not hear any servant go to answer 
it, and she became impatient. The books were m the 
room where she sat; but nobody came up. She rang the 
bell. 
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' There is some person waiting at the door,’ she said. 

' 0 no, ma'am! He’s gone long ago. I answered it,’ 
the servant replied, and«Mrs. Hooper came in hoi self. 

‘ So disappointing ! ’ she said. ' Mr. Trewe not coming 
after all! ’ 

‘ But I heard him knock, I fancy I ’ 

‘No; that was somebody inquiring for lodgings who 
came to the wrong house I forgot to tell you that Mr 
Trewe sent a note just before lunch to say I needn’t get 
any tea for him, as he should not requiie the books, and 
wouldn’t come to select them.’ 

Ella was miserable, and for a long time could not even 
re-read his mournful ballad on ' .Severed Lives,’ so aching 
was her erratic little heart, and so tearful her eves. When 
the children came in with wet stockings, and ran up to her' 
to tell her of (heir adventures, she could not feel that she 
cared about them half as much as usual. 

‘ Mrs. Hooper, have you a photograph of— the gentleman 
who lived here ? ' She was getting to be (unously shy 
in mentioning his name 

' Why, yes. It's in the ornamental frame on t he mantel¬ 
piece in your own bedroom, ma’am.’ 

‘ No ; the Royal Duke and Duchess are in that.' 

‘ Yes, so they are ; but he’s behind them He belongs 
rightly to that frame, which I bought on purpose, but as 
he went away he said : “ Cover me up from those strangers 
that arc coming, for God’s sake. I don’t want them 
staring at me, and [ am sure they won’t want me star¬ 
ing at them ” So 1 .dipped in the Duke and Duchess 
temporarily in front of him, as they had no frame, and 
Royalties are more suitable for letting furnished than a 
private >oung man. It you take ’em rut you’ll see him 
under. Lord, ma’am, he wouldn't mind if he knew it! 
He didn’t think the next tenant would be such an attractive 
lady as you, or he wouldn't have thought of hiding himself, 
perhaps.’ 

‘ Is he handsome ? ’ she asked timidly. 

* I call him so. Some, perhaps, wouldn’t.’ 

* Should I ? ' she asked, with eagerness • 
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‘ I think you would, though some would say he's more 
striking than handsome; a large-eyed, thoughtful fellow, 
you know, with a very electric ‘flash m his eye when he 
looks round quickly, such as you'd ( xpect a poet to be who 
doesn’t get his living by it ' 

' How old is he p ' 

' Several ycais older than yoursell, ma’am , about thirty- 
one or two, I think.’ 

Ella was, as a matter of fact, a few months over thirty 
herself; but she did not look nearly so much. Though 
so immature m nature, she was enteiing on that tract of 
life in which emotional women begin to suspect that last 
lov< may be stronger than first love ; and she would soon, 
alas' enter on the still more melancholy tiacl when at 
least the vainer ones of her sex shrink from icceiving a 
male visitor otherwise thm with their backs to the window 
or the blinds half down She ieffected on Mrs Hoopci’s 
if'maik, and said no more about age 

Just then a telegram was brought up It came from 
her husband, who had gone down the Channel as far as 
Hudmouth with his fiiends in the yacht, and would not be 
able to get back till next day. 

After her light dmm r Ella idled about the shore with the 
children till dusk, thinking of the yet uncoveied photograph 
in her room, with a serene seiw* of something ecstatic to 
come. For, with the subtle hixui ioumicss of fancy in 
which this young woman was an adopt, on learning that 
her husband was to be absent that night she had refrained 
from incontinently rushing upstairs and opening the pic¬ 
ture-frame, preferring to reserve the insp< < don till she 
could be alone, and a more romantic tinge bt mpaited 
to the occasion by silence, candles, solemn sea and stars 
outside, than was afforded by the gaiish afternoon sun- 
light. 

The children had been sent to bed, and Ella soon fol¬ 
lowed, though it was not vet ten o’clock. To gratify her 
passionate curiosity sh^ now made her preparations, first 
getting rid of superfluous garments and putting on her 
dressing-gown, then arranging a chair in fiont of the table 
and leading several pages of Trewe’s tenderest utter- 
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ances. Next she fetched the portiait-fraine to the light, 
opened the back, took out the likeness, and set it up 
before her. • 

It was a striking countenance to look upon. The 
poet wore a luxunant black moustache and imperial, and 
a slouched hat which shaded the forehead The large 
dark eyes described by the landlady showed an unlimited 
capacity for misery; they looked out from beneath well- 
shaped blows as if they were reading the universe in the 
microcosm of the confrontor’s face, and wore not altogether 
overjoyed at what the spectacle portended. 

Ella murmured in her lowest, richest, teuderest tone . 
‘ And it’s you wlio'vc so cinellv eclipsed me these man}/ 
times ! ’ 

As she gazed long at the portij.it she fell into thought, 
till her eyes filled with tears, and she touched the card¬ 
board with her lips Then she laughed with a nervous 
lightness, and wiped her eyes. 

She thought how wicked she was, a woman having a 
husband and three childien, to let her mind stray to a 
stranger in this unconscionable manner. No, he was not 
a stranger ! She knew' his thoughts and feelings as well 
as she knew her own ; they were, in fact, the self-same 
thoughts and feelings as heis, which her husband dis¬ 
tinctly lacked ; perhaps luckily for himself, considering 
that he had to provide for family expenses. 

‘ He’s nearer my real self, he’s more intimate with the 
real me than Will is, after all, even though I’ve never seen 
him,* she said. 

She laid his book and picture on the table at the bed¬ 
side, and when she was reclining on the pillow she re-read 
those of Robert Trcwc's verses which she had marked 
from time to time as most touching and true. Putting 
these aside she set up the photograph on its edge upon the 
coverlet, and contemplated it as she lay. Then she 
scanned again by the light of the candle the half-obliteiated 
pencil!ings on the wall-paper beside her head. There 
they were--phrases, couplets, bouts-rimes, beginnings and 
middles of lines, ideas m the rough, like Shelley’s scraps, 
and the least of them so intense, so sweet, so pajpitating, 
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that it seemed as if his very breath, warm and loving, 
fanned her cheeks from those walls, walls that had sur- 
lounded his Jiead times and times as they surrounded 
her own now. He must often have put up Iris hand so— 
with the pencil in it. Yes, the writing was sideways, as 
it would be if executed by one who extended his arm 
thus. 

These inscnbcd shapes of the poet’s world, 

‘ Forms more real Ilian living man, 

Nurslings ot immortality,' 

were, no doubt, the thoughts and spirit-si livings which 
had come to him in the dead of night, when he could 
let himself go and have no fear of, the frost of criticism. 
No doubt they had often been written up hastily by the 
light of the moon, the r, ys of the lamp, in the blue-grey 
dawn, m full daylight perhaps never. And now her 
hair was dragging where his arm had lain when ho secured 
the fugitive fancies; she was sleeping on a poet’s lips, 
immersed in the very essence of him, pcimeated by his 
.spirit as by an ether. 

While she was dreaming the minutes away thus, a 
footstep came upon the stalls, and in a moment she heaid 
her husband’s heavy step on the landing immediately 
without. 

‘ Ell, where are you ? ’ 

What possessed her she could not have described, but, 
with an instinctive objection to let her husband know 
what she had been doing, she slipped Tie photograph 
under the pillow just as he tiling open the door with llie air 
of a man who had dined not badly. 

‘ O, I beg pardon,’ said William Marchnn’U ' Have 
you a headache ? I am afraid I have disturbed you.' 

' No, I’ve not got a headache,’ said she ' How is it 
you’ve come ? ' 

' Well, we found we could get back in very good time 
after all, and I didn't want to make another day of it, 
because of going somewhere else to-moivow.’ 

‘ Shall I come down again * 

‘ 0 na I'm as tired as a dog I've had a good feed, 
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and I shall turn in straight off. I want to get out at six 
o'clock to-morrow if I can. ... I shan’t disturb you by 
my getting up; it will be long before 3x111 are awake.' 
And he came forward into the room. 

While her eyes followed his movements, Ella softK 
pushed the photograph further out of sight. 

‘ Suie you’re not ill ? ' lie asked, bending over her. 

‘ No, only wicked 1 ’ 

' Never mind that.’ And he stooped and kissed her. 
‘ I wanted to be with you to-night.’ 

Next morning Marchmill was called at six o’clock ; and 
in waking and yawning she heard him muttering to him¬ 
self : ‘ What the deuce is this tint’s been crackling under 
me so ? ’ Imagining her asleep he searched roimd Inin 
and withdicw something Through her half-opened r\es 
she perceived it to be Mr. Tmwt 

' Well, I'm damned 1 ’ her husband exclaimed 

‘ What, dear r ’ said she. 

‘ (), you aie awake ? IIa ! lia 1 ’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ' 

‘Some bloke’s photogiaph— a friend of our landlady's, 
I suppose. I wonder how it came lieie , whisked oil the 
mantelpiece by accident perhaps when thty were making 
the bed.’ 

* I was looking at it yesterdav, and it must have diopped 
in then ’ 

‘ O, Ik’s a fnend of youis ? Bless his picturesque 
heart I ’ 

Ella’s lovaltv to the object of her admiration could 
not endure to hear him ridiculed. ‘ He’s a clever man ! ' 
she said, with a tremor in her gentle voice which she herself 
felt to be absurdly uncalled for. lie i c a lising poet—the 
gentleman who occupied two of these 10011 s before we came, 
though I’ve never seen him ’ 

‘ IIow do you know, if you ve never s< <*n him ? ’ 

‘Mrs. Hooper fold me when she showed me the photo¬ 
graph.’ 

‘ O, well, I must up and be off. £ shall be home lather 
early. Sony I can’t take you to-day, dear. Mind the 
children don’t go getting diowned.’ . 
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That day Mrs. Mai chmill inquired if Mr. Trewc were 
likely to call at any other time 

‘ Yes,' said Mrs. Hooper. ‘ He's coming this day week 
to stay with a friend near here till j'ou leave. He'll be 
sure to call.' 

Marchmill did return quite early in the afternoon ; and, 
opening some letters which had arrived in his absence, 
declared suddenly that he and his family would have to 
leave a week earlier than they had expected to do—in short, 
in three days. 

4 Surely we can stay a week longer 5 ' she pleaded ‘ I 
like it here.’ 

‘ I don’t It is getting rather slow.' 

‘Then vou might leave me and the childien f ' 

' How perverse you are Ell 1 \Vhat's the use ? And 
have to come to fetch you 1 No: we'll all r el urn together ; 
and we’ll make out our time in North Wales or Bnghton 
a little later on. Besides, you’ve three days longei vet' 

It seemed to be her doom not to meet the man for whose 
rival talent she had a despairing admiration, and to whose 
person she was now absolutely attached. Yet she deter¬ 
mined to make a last effort ■ and having gathered from hei 
landlady that Trewc was living in a lonely spot not far from 
the fashionable town on the Eland opposite, she crossed 
over in the packet from the neighbouring pier the following 
afternoon. 

What a useless journey it was ! Ella knew but vaguely 
wheie the house stood, and when she fancied she had found 
it, and ventuicd to inquire of a pedestuan if he lived there, 
the answer returned by the man was iliat lie uid not know 
And if he did live there, how could die call iq> him ? 
Some women might have the assurance to do it, but she had 
not How crazy lie would think hei. She might have 
asked him to call upon her perhaps ; but she had not the 
courage for that, eAher. She lingered mourn tully about 
the picturesque seaside eminence till it was time to return 
to the town and enter the steamer for recrossing, leaching 
home for dinner without having been gieatly missed. 

At the last moment, unexjiectedly enough, her husband 
said that Jic should have no objection to letting her and the 
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children stay on till the end of the week, since she wished 
to do so, if she felt herself able to get home without him. 
She concealed the pleasyre this extension of time gave 
her; and Marchmill went off the next morning alone. 

But the week passed, and Trewe did not call. 

On Saturday morning the remaining members ol tin 
Marchmill family departed from the place which had been 
productive of so much fervour in her. The dreaiy, drear v 
train; the sun shining in moted beams upon the hot 
cushions; the dusty permanent way; the mean rows of 
wire—these things were her accompaniment: while out 
of the window the deep blue sea-levels disappeared from 
her gaze, and with them her poet s home. Heavy-hearted, 
she tried to lead, and wept instead. 

Mr. Marchmill wa£ in a thriving way of business, and 
lie and his family lived in a large new house, which stood 
m rather extensive grounds a few miles outside the midland 
city wherein he carried 011 his tiude. Ella's life was lonely 
here, as the suburban life is apt to be, particularly at 
certain seasons; and she had ample time to indulge her 
taste for lyiic and elegiac composition She had hardly 
got back when she encountered a piece bv Robert Trewe 
in the new number of her favourite magazine, which must 
have been written almost immediately before her visit to 
Solentsea, for it contained the very couplet she had seen 
pencilled on the wall-paper by the bed, and Mrs. Hooper 
had declared to be recent. Ella could resist *110 longer, but 
seizing a pen impulsively, wrote to him as a brotliei-poet, 
using the name of John Ivy, congratulating him in her 
letter on his triumphant executions in metre and lhyllnn 
of thoughts that moved his soul, as compared with hei 
own browbeaten efforts in the same pathetic tiade. 

To this address there came a response in a few days, 
little as she had daied to hope for it- a civil and bnef 
note, in which the young poet stated’that, though he was 
not well acquainted with Mr. Ivy’s verse, lie recalled the 
name as being one lie had seen attached to some very 
promising pieces ; that he was glad to gam Mr. Ivy’s 
acquaintance by letter, and should certainly look with 
much interest for his productions in the futui^ 
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There must have been something juvenile or timid in 
her own epistle, as one ostensibly coming from a man, 
she declared to herself; for Trewe quite adopted the tone 
of an elder and superior in this reply. But what did it 
matter ? He had replied; he had written to her with 
his own hand from that very room she knew so well, for 
he was now back again in his quarters. 

The correspondence thus begun was continued for two 
months or more, Ella Marchmill sending him fiom time to 
time some that she considered to be the best of her pieces, 
which he very kindly accepted, though he did not say he 
sedulously read them, nor did he send her any of his own 
m return. Ella would have been more hurt at this than 
she w r as if she had not known that Trewe laboiued under 
the impression that she wis one of his own sex. 

Yet the situation was uri atisfactory. A flattering little 
voice told her that, were he only to see her, matters would 
be otherwise. No doubt she would have helped on this 
by making a frank confession of womanhood, to begin 
with, if something had not happened, to her delight, to 
render it unnecessary. A friend of hei husband’s, the 
editor of the most important newspaper 111 their city and 
county, who was dining with them one day. observed 
during their conversation about the poet that his (the 
editor’s) brother the landscape-painter w T as a fiiend of Mr. 
Trewe's, and that the two men were at that very moment 
in Wales together. 

Ella was slightly acquainted with the editoi’s brother 
The next morning down she sat and wrote, inviting him 
to stay at her house tor a short tune on wey back, 
and requesting him to biing with him, if practicable, his 
companion Mr. Trewe, whose acquaintance she was anxious 
to make. The answer arrived after some few days. Her 
correspondent and his friend Trewe woulu have much 
satisfaction in accepting her invitation on their way south¬ 
ward, which would be on such and such a day in the fol¬ 
lowing week. 

Ella was blithe and buoyant. Her scheme had suc¬ 
ceeded ; her beloved though as yet unseen one was coming. 

‘ Behold, .he standeth behind our wall; he looked forth at 
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the windows, showing himself through the lattice,' she 
thought ecstatically. ‘ And, lo, the winter is past, the rain 
is over and gone, the flojvers appear on the earth, the time 
of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in our land.' 

But it was necessary to consider the details of lodging 
and feeding him. This she did most solicitously, and 
awaited the pregnant day and hour. 

It was about five in the afternoon when she heaid 
a ring at the door and the editor's brother’s voice in the 
hall. Poetess as she was, or as she thought herself, she 
had not been too sublime that day to dress with infinite 
trouble in a fashionable robe of rich material, having a 
faint resemblance to the chiton of the Greeks, a style just 
then in vogue amrhig ladies of an artistic and romantic 
turn, which had been obtained by EJla of her Bond Street 
dressmaker when she was last in London. Her visitor 
entered the drawing-room. She looked towards his rear ; 
nobody else came through the door. Where, in the name 
of the God of Love, was Robert Trewe ? 

‘ 0 , I'm sorry,’ said the painter, alter their introductoiy 
words had been < >'poken. ‘ Trewe is a curious fellow, you 
know, Mrs. Marclimill. He said he’d come ; then lie said 
he couldn't, lie’s rather dusty. We’ve been doing a 
few miles with knapsacks, }'ou know; and he wanted to 
get on home.’ 

' lie—lie’s not coining ! ’ • 

* He’s not; and he asked me to makt his apologies.’ 

‘When did you p-p-part from him ? ’ she asked, her 
nether lip starting oft quivering so much that it was like a 
tremolo -stop opened in her speech. She longed to run 
away from this dreadful bore and cry her eyes out. 

‘ Just now, in the turnpike road yonder there.’ 

c What! he has actually gone past my gates ? ’ 

‘ Yes. When we got to them—riundsome gates they 
are, too, the finest bit of modem wrouglit-iion work I 
have seen —when we came to them we stopped, talking 
there a little while, and then he wished nie good-bye and 
went on. The truth is, lie’s a little bit depressed just now, 
and doesn't want to see anybody He’s a very good foi- 
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low, and a warm friend, but a little uncertain and gloomy 
sometimes ; he thinks too much of things. His poetry is 
father too erotic and passionate, you know, for some 
tastes ; and he has just come in for a terrible slating from 
the —— Review that was published yesterday; he saw a 
copy oi it at the station by accident. Perhaps you’ve 
lead it ? ' 

‘No ’ 

‘ So much the better. 0 , it is not worth thinking of; 
pist one of those articles written to order, to please the 
nanow-mauled set of subscribers upon whom the circula¬ 
tion depends But he’s upset by it. lie says it is the 
misrepresentation that hurts him so ; that, though he 
can stand a fair attack, he can’t stand lies that he’s power¬ 
less to refute and stop from spreading * That’s just Trewe’s 
weak point lie lives so mu 1 by himself that these things 
alkvt him much more than they would if he were in the 
bustle of fashionable or commercial life. So he wouldn't 
f, oiiK here, making the excuse that it all looked so new and 

monied—if you’ll pardon-’ 

‘ But —he must have known — there was sympathy here 1 
Has he never said anything about getting letters from this 
address ! ' 

‘ Yes, yes, he has, from John Ivy—peihaps a lelative 
of yours he thought, visiting lien* at the time ? ’ 

‘ Did lie- like Ivy, did he say ? ’ 

' Well, I doif t know that he took any great interest in 

Iy y * 

‘ Or in his poems ? ’ 

‘ Or in his poems—so far as I knew that i., ’ 

Robert Trewe took no interest in her house, i ■ hei 
poems, or in their writer. As soon as slm could gel away 
she went into the nursery and tried to let off her ('molion 
by unnecessarily kissing the children, till she had a sudden 
sense of disgust at being reminded how pkiin-looking they 
were, like their father. 

The obtuse and single-minded landscape-painter never 
once perceived hom her conversation that it was only 
Trewe she wanted, and not himself. Ho made the best 
of his visit* seeming to enjoy the society of Ella’s husband, 
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where about the neighbourhood, neither of them noticing 
Ella’s mood. • 

The painter had been gone only a da}' or two when, 
while sitting upstairs alone one morning, she glanced over 
the London paper just arrived, and read the following 
paragraph:— 

' SUICIDE OF \ POET 

‘Mr Robeit Trewe, who has boon favourably known for some 
\ eais as one of oui rising lyrists, committed suicide at Ins lodgings at 
SoIcnPea on Satuiday evening last by shooting himself m the rigid 
temple with a revolver Readeis hanlly need to be reminded that 
Mr Tiewe luis recently attracted the attention of a much widei 
public than had hitheito known lmn, by Ins new volume of verse, 
mo-diy of an impassioned kind, entitled “Lyrics to a Woman l’u'- 
known,” which has been already lavomably noticed m these pages 
foi the extraordinary gamut ol feeling :tti«ive*r‘es, md which has been 
made the sublet of a seveie, if not ferocious, criticism :n the — 
Return It is supposed, though not certainly known, that the 
article may have partially conduced to the sad act, as a copy of the 
review in question was found on his writing-table , and he has 
horn obseivcd to be in a somewhat depressed state* of inmd bince tin* 
critique appealed ' 

Then came Ihc lepoit of tin* inquest, at which 1 lie fol¬ 
lowing lettei was read, it having been addressed to a 
friend at a distance : - 

‘Diar - — ,---J3eiore these lines uach \uur hand-. I shall be 

delivered fioin the inconveniences of '■ecmg, healing, and knowing 
moie of the things around me 1 1 will not tremble you bv giving mv 
r«*asons lor the step 1 have taken, though I can assuie pm the}, we*ie 
Lemuel and logical. Perliap' had 1 been blessed with a mother or a 
■aster, oi a fc'inale horncl ot another sort tenderly de\eji<d to me I 
might have thought it worth while to continue my presi ut cxisti'inn 
1 have long dieamt of such an unattainable creature, as v>u know , 
and she, tins undiscovcrablc, elusive one, inspired my last volume , 
the imaginary woman alone, for, in spite of what has been said m 
some quail e*rs, tlieie is no real woman behind the tille She Inis 
continued to the last unrcvealtd, unmet,*un*\on. I thmk it desn- 
able to nuution tins in order that no blame may att.u n to any real 
woman as liaving been the cause of my decease by cmel en cavalier 
treatment of me Tell my landlady that 1 am soirv to have caused 
her tins unpleasantness ; but my occupancy of the looms will soon 
lie forgotten. There are ample funds m my name at the bank to 
pay all expenses. 

1 * 
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Ella sat for a while as if stunned, then rushed into the 
adjoining chamber and flung herself upon her face on the bed. 

Her grief and distraction shook her to pieces • and 
she lay in this frenzy of sorrow for more than an hour. 
Broken words came every now and then from her quivering 
lips: ‘ 0, it he had only known of me— known of me— 
me ! . . . O, if I had only once met him - onlv once , and 
put my hand upon his hot forehead— kissed him—let him 
know how I loved him— that I would have suflcred shame 
and scorn, would have lived and died, for him ! Pei haps 
it would have saved his dear life ! . . . But no - it was 
not allowed! God is a jealous God ; and that happiness 
was not for him an 1 me 1 ' 

All possibilities weie ovi 1 ; the meeting was 'Tultified. 
Yet it was almost visible to her in her fantasy even now 
though it could never be .s, ostantiated— 

‘ r Lh< hoar which might have been, might not be, 

Which man’s and woman’s heart conceivtd and boie, 

Yet whereof life was Ixuicn ’ 


She wrote to the landlady at Solentsea in the thud s 
person, in as subdued a style as she could command, 
enclosing a postal order for a sovereign, and informing 
Mrs. Hooper that Mis. Marchmili had seen in tb< papers 
the sad account of the poet’s death, and having been, as 
Mrs Hooper was awaie, much interested in Mr Irewc dur¬ 
ing her sta}^ at Coburg House, she would be obliged if Mrs. 
Hoopt r could obtain a small portion of his hail before his 
colfin was closed down, jud send it her as a iiMmorial 
of him, as also the photograph that wa*- in the L ne. 

By the 1 (Turn-post a letter arrived containing what had 
been requested. Ella wept over the poitiait ind secured 
it in her private drawer; the lock of hair she tied with 
white ribbon and put in hei bosom, whence she diew it 
and kissed it every now and then in oome unobseived 
nook. 

' What’s the matter ? ' said her husband, looking up 
from his newspaper on one of these occaisons. ‘ Ciying 
over something ? A lock of hair ? Whose G it ' 
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* He’s dead !' she murmured. 

' Who ? ' 

' [ don’t want to tetl you, Will, just now, unless you 
insist 1 ’ she said, a sob hanging heavy in her voice. 

' O, all right.' 

‘ Do you mind my refusing ? I will tell you some day.’ 

' It doesn’t matter in the least, of course.' 

He walked away whistling a few bars of no tune in 
paiticular; and when he had got down to his factory in 
the city the subject came into Marchmill’s head again. 

He, too, was aware that a suicide had taken place recently 
at the house they had occupied at Solentsea Having 
seen the volume of poems in his wife’s hand of late, and 
heard fragments pf the landlady’s conversation about 
Irewe when they were her tenants, he all at once said to 
himself, ‘ Why of course it’s he 1 . . . How the devil 
did she get to know him ? What sly animals women 
are ! ' 

Then he placidly dismissed the matter, and went on 
with his daily affairs. By this time Ella at home had roinc 
to a determination. Mrs. Hooper, in sending the hair 
and photograph, had inform* d her of the day of the funeral, 
and as the morning and noon wore ori an overpowering 
wish to know where they weie laying him look possession 
of the sympathetic woman. Canng very little now what 
Her husband or anyone else might tiling of her eccen¬ 
tricities, she wrote Marchmill a biicf note, stating that she 
was called away for the afternoon and evening, but would 
return on the following morning. This she left 011 Ills desk, 
and having given the same information to the servants, 
went out of the house on foot. 

When Mr. Marchmill reached liom-* early in the altei- 
110011 the seivants looked anxious. The nurse took him 
privately aside, and hinted that he; mistress's sadness 
during the past few days had been such that she feaied 
she had gone out to drown herself. Marchmill reflected 
Upon the whole he thought that she had not done that 
Without saying whither he was bound I10 also started oil, 
telling them not to sit up for him. He drove to the i nilwa v - 
station, and took a ticket for SolenDeu 
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It was dark when he reached the place, though he had 
come by a fast train, and he knew that if his wife had 
preceded him thither it could only*have been by a slower 
train, arriving not a great while before his own. The 
si ason at Solentsea was now past: the parade was gloomy, 
and the flvs were few and cheap. He asked the way to 
the Cemetery, and soon reached it. The gate was locked, 
but the keeper let him in, dcclaiing, however, that there 
was nobody within the precincts. Although it was not late, 
the autumnal darkness had now become intense ; and he 
found some difficulty in keeping to the serpentine patli 
which led to the quarter where, as the man had told him, 
the one or two intament^ for the day had takui place. 
He stepped upon the gra^s, and, stumbling over some 
pegs, stooped now and then to discern if possible a figure 
against the sk>. He could aee none ; but lighting on a 
spot where the soil was trodden, beheld a crouching object 
beside a newly-made grave. She heard him, and sprang 
up. 

‘ Ell, how silly this is ! ’ he said indignantly. ‘ Running 
away from home—-I never hcaid such a thing ! Of course* 
I am not jealous of this unfoitunate man; but it is too 
udiculous that you, a manied woman with three children 
and a fouith coming, should go losing your head like this 
over a dead lever! . . . Do you know you were lock* d 
in ? You might not have been able to get out all night. 1 

She did not answer. 

‘ I hope it didn’t go far between 3^011 and him, for yom 
own sake.’ 

* Don’t insult me, Will ' 

* Mind, I won’t have any more of this ->ort of tlm '; do 
you hear ? ’ 

‘Very well,’ she said. 

lie drew her aim within Ins own, and conducted her out 
of the Cemetery. It was impossible to get back that night, 
and not wishing to be recognized in their present soiry 
condition he took hei to a miserable little colfee-liouse 
close to the station, whence they departed eaily in the 
morning, travelling almost without speaking, under the 
sense that it was one of those dreary situations occurring 
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in married life which words could not mend, and reaching 
their own door at noon. 

The months passed, a!id neither of the twain ever ven¬ 
tured to start a conversation upon thw episode. Ella 
seemed to be only too frequently in a sad and listless murid, 
which might almost have been called pining The time 
was approaching when she would have to undergo the stress 
of childbirth for a fourth time, and that apparently did 
not tend to raise her spirits. 

‘ I don’t think I shall get over it this turn 1 ' ' she said 
one day. 

‘ Pooh ! what childish foreboding ! Why shouldn’t it 
be as well now as ever ? ’ 

She shook her head ‘ I feel almost sure I am going to 
die ; and I should be glad, if it wore not for Nelly, and Frank, 
and Tiny.' 

‘ And me f ’ 

‘ You’ll soon find somebody to fill my place,’ she mur¬ 
mured. with a sad smile ‘ And j oil'll have a peile< t ridit 
to; I assure }ou of that ' 

‘Ell, von are not thinking still about that—poetical 
friend of yours ? ' 

She neitheu admitted nor denied the chaige ‘ J am not 
going to get over inv illness this time,' "lie rciteiatrd. 

‘ Something tells me 1 shan't 

This view of things was rather a bad,beginning, as 
it usually is ; and, in fact, siv: weeks Liter, in the* month 
of Mav, she was lung in her room, pulseless and bloodless, 
with haidly strength enough left to iollow up one feeble 
breath with another, the infant for whose unnecessary life 
she was slowly paiting with her own being fat and well. 
Just before her death she spoke to Marchmill softly 

‘ Will, I want to confess to you the entire circumsiaiK es 
of that- -about you know what -that tym „ we visited N>lent- 
sea. I can’t tell what possessed me how I could foiget 
you so, my husband ! But I had got into a morbid state : 

I thought you tyad been unkind ; that you had neglected 
me; that you weren’t up to my intellectual level, while 
he was, and far above it. I wanted a fuller appp*ciator, 
perhaps, rather than another lover-' 
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She could get no further then for very exhaustion ; 
and she went off in sudden collapse a few hours later, 
without having said anything mofe to her husband on the 
subject of her love for the poet. William Marchmill, in 
tiuth, like most husbands of several years’ standing, was 
little distuibed by retrospective jealousies, and had not 
shown the least anxiety to press her for confessions con¬ 
cerning a man dead and gone beyond any power of incon¬ 
veniencing him more. 

But wh^n she had been buried a couple of years it 
chanced one day that, in turning over some forgotten 
papeis that he wished to destioy before his second wife 
entered the house, he lighted on a lock of hair in an envelope, 
with the photograph of the deceased poet, a date being 
written on the back in his hde wife's hand. It was that of 
the time they .pent at Solentsea. 

Marchmill looked long and musingly at the h;ur and 
porliait, for something struck him. Fetching the little 
boy who had been the death of his mother, now a noisy 
toddler, he took him on his knee, held the lock of hair 
against the child's head, and set up the photograph on the 
table behind, so that he could closely compare the features 
each countenance presented P>v a known but inexplicable 
trick of Nature there were undoubtedly strong traces 
of resemblance to the man Ella had never seen ; the 
dreamy and peculiar expression of the poet’s face sat, as the 
transmitted idea, upon the child’s, and the hair was of the 
same hue. 

‘ I’m damned if I didn’t think so 1 ’ mummied March- 
mill. ‘ Then she did play me false with that follow at the 
lodgings ! Let me see : the dates—ti-° second j ek in 
August . . . the third week in May. . .Yes . . yes. 

. . . Get away, you poor little brat! You ue nothing to 
me!' 

1893- 
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THE SON'S VETO 
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To the eyes of a man viewing it from behind, the nut- 
brown hair was a wonder and a mystery. Under the 
black beaver hat surmounted by its tuft of black feathers, 
the long locks, braided and twisted and coiled like the 
rushes of a basket, composed a lare, if somewhat barbaric, 
example of ingenious art. One could undeistand such, 
weavings and codings being wrought to last intact foi a 
year, or even a calendar month , but that they should be 
all demolished regularly at bedtime, after a single dav of 
permanence, seemed a leckless waste of sin co^sful fabrn a- 
tion. 

And she had done it all herself, poor thing She had 
no maid, and it was almost the only accomplishment she 
could boast of. Hence the unstinted pains. 

She was a goring invalid lady not so very much of an 
invalid - sitting in a wheeled chair, which had been pulled 
up in the front part of a gicen enclosure, dose to a band¬ 
stand where .a concert was going on, duiing.a wax in June 
alternoon. It had place in one'of the minor parks or 
private gardens that are to be found in the suburbs of 
London, and was the effort of a local association to raise 
money tor some charity There arc worlds within worlds 
in the gicat city, and though nobody outside the immediate 
distnct had ever heard of the charity, Pi the band, or the 
garden, the cnclosiue was tilled with an interest d audi< iu.e 
sufficiently informed on all these. 

As tlie stiains proceeded many of the iisteneis olwrwd 
the chaired lady, whose back hair, by reason of her pionn- 
nent position, so challenged inspection. Her fa« e was not 
easily discernible, but the nfoiesaid cunning tress-weavings, 
the white ear and poll, and the curve ot a cheek which 
was neither flaccid nor sallow, were signals fhatred to the 
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expectation of good beauty in front. Such expectations are 
not infrequently disappointed as soon as the disclosure 
comes; and in the present case, when the lady, by a turn 
of the head, at length revealed heisclf, she was not so 
handsome as the people behind her had supposed, and 
even hoped—they did not know why. 

For one thing (alas ! the commonness of lliis complaint), 
she was less young than they had fancied hei to be. Yet 
atti active her lace unquestionably was, and not at all 
sickly. The revelation of its details came each time she 
turned tu talk to a boy of twelve or thiiteen who stood 
beside her, and the shape of whose hat and jacket implied 
that he belonged to a well-known public school. The 
immediate bystande-is coild heat that he called lie r Mother.’ 

When the end of the u *ital was leached, and the audi¬ 
ence witliditw. many cho^ to hnd their way out by pass¬ 
ing at hei elbow. Almost all turned their heads to take a 
full and m ai look at the interesting woman, who remained 
stationary in the chair till the way should be clear enough 
(or her to be wheeled out without obstruction. As if she 
expected then glances, and did not mind giatifying their 
curiosity, sn« met the eyes of sevcial of her observeit- b\ 
lifting her own, showing these to be soit. biown, and aflec- 
tionate orb", a little plaintive m tlieii legaid. 

She w r as < onducted out of the gardens, and passed along 
the pavement till she disappeared fiom vi< w', the school¬ 
boy walking beside her. To inquiries made by some per¬ 
sons who watched her away, the answer came that she was 
the second wife of the incumbent of a neighbouring parish, 
and that she was lame. She was g morally irbev^d to be 
a woman with a story—an innocent one, but lory of 
some soit or other 

In conversing with her 011 their way home the bo\' who 
walked at her elbow said that he hoped his lather had not 
missed them 

' He have been so comfortable these last few hours that 
1 am sure he cannot have missed us’ she replied. 

‘Has, dear mother- not have ! ' exclaimed the public- 
sch< ol boy, with an impatient fastidiousness that was 
almost ha 1 sh ' Surety you know that by this time ! ' 
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His mother hastily adopted the correction, and did not 
resent his making it, or retaliate, as she might vn 11 have 
done, by bidding him to'wipe that crumby mouth of his, 
whose condition had been caused by surreptitious attempts 
to eat a piece of cake without taking it out of the pocket 
wherein it lay concealed. After this the pretty woman 
and the boy went onward in silence. 

That question of grammar bore upon her history, and 
she fell into reverie, of a somewhat sad kind to all appear¬ 
ance. It might have been assumed that she was wonder¬ 
ing if she had done wisely in shaping her litc a-* die had 
shaped it, to bring out such a result as this 

In a remote nook in North Wessex, foity mile^ from 
London, near the thriving county-town oi Aldbiicklianv 
there stood a pretty village with its church and parsonage, 
which she knew well enough, but her son had never seen 
It was hei native village, Gay mead, and the hist event 
bearing upon her present situation had occurred at that 
place when she was only a girl of nineteen. 

How well she remembered it, that first act in h^r little 
tragi-comedy, the death of her reverend husband’s first 
wife. It happened on a spring evening, and she who now 
and for many years had filled that first wile’s place was 
then parlour-maid in the parson’s house. 

When everything had been done that cmild b^ done, 
and the death was announced, she had gojie out in the 
dusk to visit her parents, who were living m the same 
village, to tell them the sad news. As die opened the 
white swing-gate and looked towards the trees winch rose 
westward, shutting out Ihe pale light of the evening sky, 
she discerned, without much surprise, the figure oi a man 
standing m the hedge, though she rogui dily exclaimed as a 
matter of form, ' O, Sam, how you frigutened me ! ’ 

He was a young gardener of het acquaintance She 
told him the particulars of the late event, and th* y stood 
silent, these two young people, in that elevated, calmly 
philosophic mind which is engendered when a tragedy has 
happened close at hand, and has not happened to the 
philosophers themselves. But it had its bearing up*": llieir 
relations. 
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'And will von stay on now at the Vicarage, ]ust the 
same ? ’ asked he 

She had hardly thought of theft ' 0 yes -I suppose 1 ' 
sin‘ said ‘ Everything will be just as usual, I imagine ? ' 

‘ He walked beside her towards hei mother’s. Presently 
his arm stole round her waist. She gently removed it ; 
but he placed it there again, and she yielded the point 
‘ You see, dear Sophy, you don’t know that you'll stay 
on ; you may want a home, and 1 shall be ready to offer 
one some day, though I may not be ready just yet.' 

‘ Why, Sam, how can you be so fast! I've never even said 
I liked 'ee, and it is all your own doing, < oming after 
me!' 

‘ Still, it is nonsense to say I am not to ha\c a try at 
you like the iest.’ He st< ^ped to kiss her a faiewcll, lor 
they had readied her moiaer’s door 

‘ No, Sam, you shan’t! ' she cried, putting her hand 
over lus mouth. ‘ You ought to be more seiious on such a 
night as this ’ And she bade lnm adieu without allowing 
him to kiss her or to come indoors. 

The vicar just loft a widower was at this time a man 
about forty years of age, of good family, and childless. 
He had led a secluded existence in this college living, 
partly' because theie were no resident landowners; and 
liis loss now intensified his habit of withdrawal from out¬ 
ward observation. He was seen still less than heretofore, 
kept himself still less in time with the rhythm and racket 
of the movements called progress in the world without 
Eor many months after his wife’s decease the economy of 
lus household remained as before; the cook, the house¬ 
maid, the parlour-maid, and the mar. out-of-d^ rs per¬ 
formed their duties or lcit them undone, just a> Nature 
prompted them—the vicar knew not which. It wa^ then 
i epresented to him that his servants seemed to have noth¬ 
ing to do in his small family of one. He was stiuck with 
the truth of this representation, and decided to cut down 
his establishment. But he was forestalled by Sophy, the 
parlour-maid, who said one evening that she wished to 
lea\e him 

' And why ? ' said the parson. 
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‘ Sam Hobson has asked me to marry him, sir.’ 

‘ Well—do you want to marry ? ' 

‘ Not much. But it w T onld be a home for me. And we 
have heard that one of us will have to leave ’ 

A day or two after she said: ‘ I don't want to h a\ <> 
just yet, sir, it you don't wash it Sam and 1 have qnai- 
relled.' 

He looked up at her. He had hardly eve r observed hei 
before, though he had been frequently conscious of hei 
soft presence in the room. What a kitten-hke, llexuous, 
tender creatine she was f She was the only one of the 
servants with whom he came into immediate 1 and con¬ 
tinuous relation What should he do if Sophv were 1 
gone- ? 

Sophy did not go but one 1 of the otlieis did, and things 
went on quietly again 

When Mr Twvcotl, the \icai, was ill, Sophy brought 
up lus meals to him, and she had no soonci lelt tin* 100m 
one day than lie heard a noise on the slams Slit* had 
slipped down with the tray, and so twisted 1km foot that 
she 1 could not stand. The 1 village suigeon was ealled in , 
the vicar got better, but Sophy was incapacitated tor a 
long time, and she was informed that slit* must never 
again w r alk much or engage in any occupation wine 11 i< qinicd 
her to stand long on her feet As soon as she 1 was com 
paratively well she spoke to him alone. Since she 1 wa- 
forbidden to walk and bustle 1 about, and, indeed, could not 
do so, it became her duty to leave. She could very well 
woik at something sitting down, and sin* had an aunt a 
seamstress. 

The paison had been very greatly moved by what she* 
had suffeied on his account, and he 1 exclaimed, ‘ No, Sophv , 
lame or not lame, I cannot let you go You must n« vt 1 
leave me again I ' 

He eame close to her, and, though she could never exact I\ 
tell how it happened, she became conscious of his lips upon 
her cheek. He then asked her to marry him. Sophy did 
not exactly love him, but she had a respect for him which 
almost amounted to veneration. Even it she had wished 
to get away from him she hardly dared refuse a personage* 
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so reverend and august in her eyes, and she assented forth¬ 
with to be his wife 

Thus it happened that one fine morning, when the doors 
of the church were naturally open for ventilation, and the 
singing birds fluttered in and alighted on the tie-beams of 
the roof, there was a marriage-service at the communion- 
rails, which hardly a soul knew of. The parson and a 
neighbouring curate had entered at one door, and Sophy 
at another, followed by two necessary persons, whereupon 
in a short time there emerged a newly-made husband and 
wife 

Mr. Twycott knew perfectly well that he had committed 
social Miicide by this step, despite Sophy’s spotless diarac- 
ter, and he had taken hi? measures accordingly. An 
e vchange of livings had been . ^ranged with an acquaintance 
who was incumbent of a church in the south of London, 
and as soon as possible the couple removed thither, aban¬ 
doning their pretty country home, with trees and shrubs 
and glebe, for a narrow, dusty house in a long, straight 
street, and their fine peal of bells for the wretchedest one- 
tongued clangour that ever tortured mortal ears. It was 
all on her account. They were, however, away from every 
one who had known her former position; and also under 
less observation from without than they would have had 
to put up with in any country parish. 

Sophy the woman was as charming a partner as a man 
could possess, though Sophy the lady had her deficiencies. 
She showed a natural aptitude for little domestic refine¬ 
ments, so far as related to things and manners; but in 
what is called culture she was less intuit ive. She had now 
been married more than fourteen years, and her husband 
had taken much trouble with her education ; but she still 
held confused ideas on the use of ‘ was ’ and ' were,' which 
did not beget a respect for her among the few acquain¬ 
tances she made. Her great grief in this relation was that 
her only child, on whose education no expense had been 
and would be spared, was now old enough to perceive these 
deficiencies in his mother, and not only to see them but 
to feci irritated at their existence. 

Thus she lived on in the city, and wasted hours in braid- 
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ing her beautiful hair, till her once apple cheeks waned to 
pink ot the very faintest Her foot had never regaiued 
its natural strength aftei*the accident, and she was mostly 
obliged 10 avoid walking altogether Her husband had 
grown to like London for its heedom and its doim stic 
piivaoy; but he was t wen tv \ears his Sophy's senior, 
and had latteih bem seized with a serious illness. On 
this da>, howcvei, ho had seenud to be well enough to 
•justify’ hoi accompanying hex son Randolph to the conceit. 

i) 

Tlit next time we gt t a glimpse ot her is when she app< ai s 
in the mournful attue oi a widow 

VIr Twycott had never 1 allied, and now lay m a weJh 
parked cemctci\ to*the south ol the gieal city, wlieie. ll 
all the dead it rout dint'd had stood meet and alive, not ont 
would Iutu* known lum 01 iccognized Ins nanus The ho)' 
had dutifully followed him to the gia\t, and was now 
again at school 

Throughout Hum changes Sophy had been treated like 
tlu tiuld slit* was m nntiue though not m \eais She wa- 
left w'lth no contiol ovu anything that had been lit r hus¬ 
band’s beyond hei modest personal income In his anxietv 
lest her mexpc lienee should be t)\eiie,iched lie had saft ■ 
guarded with trustets all lit' possibly could The coniph 
turn td the ben’s course at tin public school, to be followed 
m dm time bv Oxloid <md oulmation, had been all pre- 
\1s101u cl and an anged, and slu really had nutliing to occupy 
her in the woild but to 1 it and dunk, and make a business 
of indolence, and go on waiving and coiling the nut-biown 
hair, menlv keeping a home open foi the son whencvei h< 
carnt' to lit 1 (lining vacations. 

Korrst emg Ins piobable dt cease long yeais betoic In j , 
her hnshaiul m his ht< time had pmcl lsed toi hoi list' a 
scmi-detarhod villa 111 the same long! straight load wliete- 
011 the churrh and parsonage laced, which was to be lit is 
as long as she chose to live m it licit' she now lesidcd, 
looking out upon tlu liagmont of lawn in it out, and through 
the railing- at tin i\ei-flowing trailit , ot, bend’ng foi 
waid ovei the wnndmv-sill 011 the fust floor stitching hti 
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eyes far up and down the vista of sooty trees, hazy air, 
and drab house-facades, along which echoed the noises 
common to a suburban main thoroughfare 

Somehow, her bov, with his aristociatic school-know¬ 
ledge, his graimnais, rind his aversions, was losing those 
wide infantine sympathies, extending ns far as to the sun 
and moon themselves, with which he, like other children, 
had been born, and which his mother, a child of nature 
herself, had loved in him , he was reducing their compass 
to a population oi a few thousand wealthy and titled people, 
the me ic * inoer of a thousand million or so of others who 
did not interest him at all He drifted further and further 
awav from her Sophy’s milieu being a suburb of minor 
tradesmen and uiider-cleiks, and her almost only com¬ 
panions the tw r o servants ed her ow r n house, it was not sur¬ 
prising that after her hush nd’s death she soon lost the 
little artificial tastes she had acquired from him, and 
became in her son’s eyes a mother whose mistakes and 
origin it was his painful lot as a gentleman to blush for 
As yet he was far lrom being man enough- if he ever would 
be—to rate the so sins of lieis at their true mlirntesimal 
value besick the yearning fondness that welled up and 
remained penned 111 her heart till it should be mor< fully 
accepted bv him or by some other person 01 thing If 
he had Jived at home with her lie w r ould have had all of 
it; but he seemed to require so very little in present eii- 
< umstanres, ahd it remained stored 

Her life became insupportably dreary, she could not 
take walks, and had no interest in going for drives, 01, 
indeed, in travelling anywhere* Neariv tw'o \<ars passed 
without an event, anel still she looked on that sr"! urban 
road, thinking of tlu* village* in which sli had been bom, 
and whither she would have* gone back- 0 how gladly t— 
e*ven to work 111 the holds. 

Taking no exercise she often could not sleep, and would 
rise in the night or early morning to look out upon the 
then vacant thoroughfare, where the lamps stood like 
sentinels waiting for some procession to go by. An approxi¬ 
mation to such a procession w^as indeed made early every 
morning about one o’clock, when the country vehicles 
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passed up with loads of vegetables for Covent Garden 
market. She often saw them creeping along at this silent 
and dusky hour- waggon "after waggon, beaiing green bas¬ 
tions of cabbages nodding to their tall, yet never falling, 
walls of baskets enclosing masses of beans and peas, pyra¬ 
mids of snow-white tuinips, swaying howdahs of mixed 
product' creeping along behind aged night-horses, who 
seemed ever patiently wondeung between their hollow 
coughs why they had always to work at that still hour 
when all other sentient creatures were privileged to rest 
Wiapped in a cloak it was soothing to watch and sym¬ 
pathize with them when depression and nervousness hin¬ 
dered sleep, and to see how the fresh green-stuff brightened 
to lift' as it came oppy^te the lamp, and how the sweating 
animals steamed and shone with their miles of travel 
They had an interest, almost a charm, for Sophy, those 
semi-i ural people and vehicles moving 111 an urban atmo¬ 
sphere, leading a hie quite distmc t fiom that of the daytime 
toilers on the same road One morning a man who accom 
panied a waggon-load of potatoes gazed rathei hard at the 
house-fronts as he passed, and with a cm ions emotion she 
thought his form was familiar to her She looked out tor 
him again. His being an old fashioned conveyance, with 
a yellow front, it was easily recognizable, and on the third 
night after she saw ’ 1 it a second time The man alongside 
was, as she had fancied, Sam Hobson, fonnyily gardenet 
at Gay mead, who would at one time have married her 
She had occasionally thought of lnm, and wondered it 
life in a cottage with him would not have been a happier 
lot than the life she had accepted She had not thought 
of him passionately, but her now dismal situation lent an 
interest to his resumption - a tender interest which it is 
impossible to exaggerate. She went back to bed, and began 
thinking. When did these market-gardeners, who trav¬ 
elled up to town so regularly at one or two mthemoming 
come back ? She dimly recollected seeing their empty 
waggons, hardly noticeable amid the oidmarv day-traffic, 
passing down at some hour before noon 

It was only April, but that morning, attei breakfast, she 
had the window' opened, and sat looking out, feln heblc 
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sun shining full upon her. She aflected to sew, but her 
eyes never left the street. Between ten and eleven the 
desired waggon, now unladen,‘reappeared on its return 
journey But Sam was not looking mund him then, and 
diove on in a nvene. 

‘ Sam ! ' n ied she 

Tinning with a start, his face lighted up. He called to 
him a little boy to hold the horse, alighted, and came and 
stood under the window. 

‘ I can't conic down easily, Sam, or I would ! ’ she said. 
‘Did ion know I lived here? 

‘ Well, Mrs Twvcott, i knew you lived along here some- 
win re I have < tten looked out lor ’ee.’ 

He I it icily explained Ls own presejnee on the s< one He 
had long since given up Jus gardening in th» j village near 
Aldbrickhain, and was noc manager at a market-gardenei ’s 
on the south side of London, it being part of his duty to 
go up to Covent Garden with waggon-loads of pioduce 
two or three times a week. In answer to her curious 
inquiry, he admitted that he had conn to this particular 
district because he had seen in the Aldbrickliam papei, a 
year or two before, the announcement of the death in 
South London ol the aforetime' vicar ot Gaymead, which 
had ievivcd an interest in her dwelling-place that he could 
not extinguish, leading him to hover about the locality till 
his present post had been secured 

They spoke of their native village in dear old North 
\V essex, the spots in which they had played together as 
children. She tried to feel that she was *» digmhed per¬ 
sonage now', that she must not be +oo coTihdeidhil with 
Sam. But she could not keep it up, a M the tea’ hanging 
m her eyes were indicated in her voice. 

‘ You are not happy, Mrs. Twycoit, I’m afraid ? ' he 
said. 

' O, of course not * I lost my husband only the year 
before last ' 

‘ Ah ! I meant in another way A ou’d like to be home 
again ? ’ 

‘ This is my home- for life. The house belongs to me. 
But I understand-’ She let it out tin n ' Yes, Sam. 
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I long for homo our home ! I should like to be there, and 
never leave it, .and die there.' But she remembered her¬ 
self. ‘ That’s only a momentary feeling. I have a son, 
you know, a dear bov. He’s at school now.’ 

‘ Somewhere handy, I suppose ? I see there’s low op 
’tin along this road ’ 

‘ O no f Not in one of these wretched holes 1 At a 
public school one of the mod: distinguished in England ’ 

‘ Chok’ it all ! of course 1 I forget, ma’am, that you vt 
been a lady foi so many years ’ 

’ No, I am not a lady,' she said sadly ‘ I neve i shall 
be But he’s a gentleman, and that makes it () how 
diificult for m* ! ’ 


The actjuamiann thus oddly n opined pinceeded apau . 
She often looked out to get .1 few woids with him b\ night 
oi by da}' Ilu sonow was that she < ould not acioinpam 
her one old friend on foot <i 111 lie way, and talk moie iivelv 
than die could do wlulc he paused beloie the house Oiu 
night, at the beginning of June, w r hen she was again on the 
w r atch aftei an absence ol somt day-, irom the window, ht 
entered the gati and ‘■awl softly, ‘ Now, wouldn’t sonu' an 
do you good ' l'v» only halt a load this morning Wh\ 
not ride up to (ovuit (auden with me? Time's a nnc 
seal on file tabbagts, where I’u* spread a s;)ck. \oii tan 
be home again m a cab lx ton* am hod\ is fij) ' 

She i of used at lust, and thin, trembling with excite¬ 
ment, hadilv Junshed hci dr< ssmg, and waappid herscli 
up m vloak and veil, alleiwards sidling dowmstaws b\ tin* 
aid of the handiail, in a w T ay slie could adopt on an emer¬ 
gency. V hen she Lad opened the dooi die found Sam on 
the step, and he lilted her bodily on lie strong arm a<n>ss 
the little loiecomt into las vehicle No’ a soul was \ isible 
or audible m 1 tie imuute length oi tile straight, ilat high¬ 
way, with its ever-wmling lamps converging to points in 
racli direction The an was lush as countiv an at this 
hour, and the dais .shorn, except to the north eastward, 
where there was a whitishhght the dawn Sam ca'efulh 
placed ha m the seat and dro\e on 
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They talked as they had talked in old days, Sam pulling 
himself up now and then, when he thought himself too 
familiar. More than once she 0 said with misgiving that 
she wondeied if she ought to have indulged in the freak 
‘But [ am so lonely in my house,’ she added, ‘ and this 
makes me so happy 1 ’ 

‘ You must come again, dear Mrs Twycott There is 
no time o’ day for taking the air like this.’ 

It grew lighter and lighter The spairows became busy 
in the streets, and the city waxed denser mound them 
When ti.ty approached the river it was day, and on the 
bridgr they beheld the full blaze of morning sunlight m the 
direction ot St. Paul's, the river glistening towards it, and 
not a uaft stirnng 

Neai Covent Garden he put her into a cab, and they 
parted, looking into each other’s laces like tlit* very old 
ii‘ends they were She i(‘ached home' without adventure, 
limped to the door, and let herseli in with her latch-key 
uns< vn 

The air and Sam’s presence had revived her hei cheeks 
were quite ])ink almost beautilul She had something to 
live foi in addition to her son A woman of pure instnu ts, 
she know there had been nothing really wrong in tlit* jour¬ 
ney, but supposed it convenllonally to he very wiorig 
md(‘ed. 

Soon, however, sh<* gave wav to the temptation of going 
with him aghm, and on this occasion their conversation 
was distinctly tender, and .Sam said he never should forget 
her, notwithstanding that she had served him rather badly 
at one time Alter much hesitation he told her of a plan 
it was in his power to cairy out, and one he ',h'>ild like 
to take in hand, since he did not caie for London work : 
it was to set up as a master gicengroeu down at Aldbnck- 
ham, the county-town of their native place. 1 le knew of an 
opening -a shop kepi by aged people who wished to retire. 

‘ And why don’t you do it, then, Sam ? ’ she asked with 
a slight heartsinking. *, 

‘Because I’m not sure if--you’d jum me. I know you 
wouldn’t—eouldn’t! Such a lady as ye’ve been so long, 
you couldn’t be a wife to a man like me ’ 
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‘ I hardly suppose I could ! ’ she assented, also frightened 
at the idea 

' If you could,' he said eagerlv, ' jou’d 011’y have to sit 
in the back parlour and look through the glass partition 
when I was away sometimes —just to keep an eye on things 
The lameness wouldn’t hinder that . . I’d kee]) you as 

genteel as ever I could, deal Sophy if 1 might think of 

it 1 ’ lie pleaded 

‘ Sam, I’ll be hank,’ she -.aid, putting her hand on his 
1 If it were only myself I would do it, and gladlv, though 
everything l possess would be lost to me b\ marrying 
again ’ 

/ I don’t mind that 1 It’s nioie independent ’ 

‘ That’s good of \ou, dear, dear Sam Hut there’s some? 
thing else 1 have a son 1 almost fancy when I 

am miserable sometimes that he is not really mine, but 
one I hold 111 trust for my late husband He seems to 
belong so little to me peisonalls, so entirely to bis dead 
father, lie is so much educated and l so little that I do 
not feed dignified enough to be lus motliei Well, he 

would ha\e to bo told 

‘Yes Lnc|ue*-tioiubly ’ Sam saw lit 1 thought and 
her fear. ‘Still, von can do as you like', Sophy- Mrs 
Twyrotl,’ he* added 1 It i-. neit you who au* the* child, 
but lie ’ 

’ Ah, you don’t know 1 Sam, it 1 could, 1 would main 
you, seune da\ Hut \ou must wait a wdnfe, and let me 
think ’ 

It was enough for him, and lie' was blithe at then part 
mg Not so she' To tt'll Raiuloljm se'eme'd impossible* 
She could wait till he had gone up io Oxford, wlimi wdi.it 
she did would alfe'e I his life* but little' Hut would he' ever 
tolerate the idea ? And if not, could die de fy him 5 

She had not told him a word wdien the* \early uukit- 
liiatch came cm at Lord’s between the* jmblic se hooE, 
though Sam had already gone bark to Aldbiickham Mrs 
/Twycott felt ‘■trongor than usual • she* went to the* match 
with Randolph, and w T as able to leave her chair and walk 
about occasionally. The* bright idea oenured to lit r that 
she could casually broach the subject whiL mojung louml 
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among the spectators, when the boy’s spirits were high 
with interest in the game, and he would weigh domestic 
matters as feathers in the scale beside the day’s victory. 
They promenaded under the lurid July sun, this pair, so 
wide apart, yet so near, and Sophy saw the large propor¬ 
tion of hoys like her own, in their broad white collars and 
dwarf hats, and all around the rows of gieat coaches under 
which was jumbled the debris of luxurious luncheons 
bom's, pie-crusts, champagne-bottles, glasses, plates, nap¬ 
kins, and the family silver; while on the coaches sat the 
proud fathers and mothers ; but never a poor mother like 
her If Randolph had not appertained to these, had not 
centred all his int< icsts m them, had not cared ev'lusivelv 
tor the class they belonged to, how f happy would things 
have been 1 A grout hu'/,a at some small pci lormance 
with the bat burst from he multitude of relatives, and 
Randolph jumped wildly into the air to see what had 
happened Sophy fetched up the sentence that had 
been already shaped ; but she could not get it out. The 
occasion was, perhaps, an inopportune one The contrast 
between her stoiy and the display of fashion to which 
Randolph had grown to regard himselt as akin would lx 
fatal. She awaited a better time. 

It was on an evening when they were alone m their 
plain suburban residence, where life was not blue but 
brown, that she ultimately broke silence, qualifying her 
announcement of a probable second inairiage by assuring 
linn that it would not take place for a long time to come, 
when he would be living quite independently of lu r 

The boy thought the idea a very reasonable mu, and 
asked if she had chosen anybody, bin' hesitate.’ and he 
seemed to have a misgiving, lie hi ped his g. ^father 
would lie a gentleman, he said 

‘ Not what you call a gentleman,’ she answeied timidly. 

‘ 1 le’ll be much as 1 was before I knew your fathei ’ ; and 
by degrees she acquaint d him with the w hole. The youth’s 
lace remained fixed for a moment; then he flushed, leant 
on the table, and burst into passionate tons 

His mother went up to him, kissed all of his taco that 
she (ould get at, and patted ins back as if lie were still the 
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baby he once had been, crying herself the while When he 
had somewhat recovered from his paroxysm he went hastilt 
to his own room and fastened lhe door 

Pailcymgs w r ere attempted through the he} hoii. out 
side which she waited and listened It was long beioie 
he would reply, and when lie did it was to sav sternly at 
her from wathin : ‘I am ashamed of you! It will rum 
me! A miserable boor! a churl 1 a clown' It will 
degrade me in the eyes of all the gentlemen ot England ! ’ 
‘ Say no more -perhaps I am wrong ! 1 will struggle 

against it ' ' she cried miserably 
Before Randolph left her that summer a letter arrived 
from Sam to iniorm hei that he had been une\pe< tedly 
lortuiidte m obtaining the simp He was m possession , 
it was the hugest m the town, <omhinmg hint with veget¬ 
ables. and he thought it would ioim a homo worthy even 
of her sonu day. Alight lie not urn up to town to s( < 
her " 

Sli<' met him hi stealth, and said he must still wait foi 
her linal answei The autumn diagged on. and when 
Randolph w T as home at t'hristmas foi the holidays sh< 
broached the maltei again But the \oung gentleman 
was inc xorabli 

It was diopped for months renewed again , abandoned 
under his repugnant e again attempted, and thus tin 
gentle » mature reasoned and pleaded till four or live Jong 
year-, had passed Then the iuithtul .Sam itMved his bint 
with souk peieniptoiiness Sopliy’s son, now an imder- 
giadnab . was down hem Oxford one Hasin, when she 
again opened the subject As soon as he was oidarned, 
she argued, he wonlrl have a home nl his own, when in 
she, with Ik r bad giammai and her ignoianre, would be 
an encumbiaiue to him Better oblm-rate her as much 
as pObSlhle 

He bhowed a moie manly align •mav, but ivouM not 
agree Slu on hei side was more petsistent, and he had 
doubts whether slit' could be trusted m his absence. But 
by indignation and contc nipt loi her taste lie completely 
maintained Ins asi endency . and lmally taking her before a 
little cross and altai that he had erected m In bediomu 
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for his private devotions, there bade her kneel, and swear 
that she would not wed Samuel Hobson without his con¬ 
sent. ‘ I owe this to my father,! ' he said 

The poor woman swore, thinking he would soften as 
soon as he was ordained and in full swing of clerical work. 
But he did not His education had by this time suffi¬ 
ciently ousted his humanity to keep him quite linn , though 
his mother might have led an idyllic life with her faithful 
fruiterer and greengrocer, and nobody have been anything 
the worse in the world. 

Her lameness became more con fumed as time went on, 
and she seldom or never left the house in the long southern 
thoroughfare, wh< re she seemed to be pining her heart 
awa\ ‘ Why mayn't 1 sav to Sam that I’ll many him : 
Why mayn't 1 ’ she v\< ild ni armin'plaintively to herself 

when nobod’s' was near 

Some four years after this date a middle-aged man was 
standing at the door of the largest fruiterer’s shop in Ald- 
brickham He was the proprietor, but to-dav, instead of 
lus usual business attire, he wore a neat suit of black ; 
and Ins window was partly shuttered Ftom the railway- 
station a funeral piocession was seen appioaching . it 
passed his door and went out of the town towards the 
village of Gavmead The man, whose eyes weie wet, held 
his hat in Ins hand as the vehicles moved by , while from 
the mourning-coach a young smooth-shaven puest in a 
high waistcoat looked black as a cloud at the shopkeeper 
standing there. 

Dm tuber jNji 
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I OR CONSCII \U S\KT 

i 

WiirmiK tlx utilitanan 01 the intuitive thooiy of tlx 
motul sense he upheld it is beyond question that then ait 
a few subtle -.oiilcd persons with whom the absolute gi i 
tmtousness o ( an let of leparation is an indue erne at to 
pertoini it, while exhortation as to its necessity wemld 
lined txeuses lor leaving it unclean llu east of AIi 
Millbome and Mis J »mkland putieuluh illustiatcd this 
and poll ips some tiling moic 

Ihtit wot ft w li^un s be ttt j kiu \vn to the loe tloossinj 
swtepei thin Mi Millbeniu - in his d ulv commas aid 
goings alon s ) timiliai ane] quiet I onelem stuet when 
lit Intel inside the dooi mu keel tltxtn though not i 
heuwholdtr In agt lie w is tifl\ it le ut mel his hibits 
\tie i" ugulu ns iho t ot i poson e m lx who his no 
oeeupation but llu sluelv oi iiow to kte phunst lit mplovcd 
II tin Tied ilnutst ilw i\s to tlx light on g tun s to tlx 
endofti tntt tlxn lx went onwudelown Ronel Stuet 
to his club whom lx n tinned by pieeiselvtlx sum eourse 
ebenit -^lx < dock oil loot, 01 li he went 4e> chile lift' 
on m i tab 11< w is k x>wn to be i mm of soim me uu 
thoiif.1) ippumtk not we ilthy lie mg i birluloi he 
some el 10 pie lo lus pu st tu moelt ot living is i lodge i 
in Mu hunt \ s lx si loom-. with the u oi fuimtuu 
which h< hid bought ten times emr m lent dining his 
tenanew i > hiving i house ol Ins ow 

None lit mg Ins arquuntniu tixd o lu ow him well 
for his manno md m mrls did not turn e urio lty eu dee p 
fuendship He w is not i man who sc<nud to hivt im 
thing on his mind unvth ng to cone e al m\ tiling to imp u l 
From Ins ensuil umuks it was generilh unclt utood tint 
lx wu eountiy bom i mtivt of omt place m Wessex 
that he hid e onx to I oneion is i \tmng mm n i 
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banking-house, and had risen to a post of responsibility ; 
when, by the death of Ins father, who had been fortunate 
m Ins investments, the son succeeded to an income 
which led him to retire from a business life* somewhat 
early 

One evening, when he had been unwell for several days, 
Doctor Bindon came m, after dinner, tioin the adjoining 
medical quarter, and smoked with him over the lire The 
patient's ailment was not such as to leqiure much thought, 
and they talked together on inchffeient subjects 

* I am a lonely man, Bindon--a lonely man,' Mill borne 
took occasion to say, shaking his head gloomily ' You 
don't know such loneliness as mine And the older 

I get th(‘ more ! am dissatisfied with mvselt \nd to-dav 
I have been, through an accident* more than usually 
haunted by what, above 1 other events of mv life, < oust"' 
that dissatistai tion- the i ecolleetion o± an unfullilhd prom¬ 
ise made twenty years ago In ordinalv affairs I have 
always been considered a man of my word ; and perhaps it 
is on that account that a paiticular vow I once made, and 
did not keep, comes back to me with a magnitude out of 
all proportion (I daresay) to its real gravity, (specially at 
this time of day You know the dwomiort caiwd at 
night by the hall-sleeping seme that a door or window has 
been left unfastened, or in the day bv the lemembiance 
of unanswered letters vSo does that promise haunt me 
from time to* time, and has done to-day partieulai lyV 
There was a pause, and they smoked on. Mill borne’s 
eyes, though fixed on the fire, were really regarding atbn- 
tivelv a town m the West of England 

‘ \es,’ he continued, ‘I have iu\er quite lor often it, 
though during the busy years of m\ life it wn- shelved 
and buried under the pressure of nrv pursuit'. And, as I 
sav. to-day m particular, an incident m the iaw-ieport of a 
somewhat similar kind has brought it back again vividly. 
However, what it was I can tell you in a few words, though 
no doubt you, as a man of the world, will smile at the 
thinness of my skill when you hear n . I came up to 
town at one-and-twentv, from Tonebotough, in Outer 
Wessex, where I was born, and when*, b( fore I left, I had 
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woiitht* heart of a young woman of my own age. I prom¬ 
ised her maniage, took advantage oi my promise, jpid--- 
am a bachelor.' 8 

‘ Tin* old story ' 

The other nodded. 

' I left the place, and thought at the time I had done a 
very clever tiling in getting so easily out of an entangh - 
ment But L have livid long enough ior that promise to 
return to bother me to be honest, not altogether as a 
pricking ol the conscience, but as a dissatisiaction with 
mysell as a specimen of the heap of flesh called humanity 
If I were to ask you to lend me lifty pounds, which 1 would 
repay vou next midsummer, and J did not repay you, 1 
should consider myself a shabby soit ol fellow, especially 
if you wanted the money badh Yet 1 promised that girl 
just as distinctly , and then looliv broke my word, as it 
doing so vvic lather stnait < onduct th.ui a mean action, 
for which the poor victim herself, encumbered with a <luld, 
and not 1, had really to pay the penalty, m spite of cerlam 
pecuniary aid that was gi\ < n Thru* tliat’s the 

retiosjK'ctive trouble that I am always unearthing and 
you may hardly belie\e that though so many years have 
elapsed, and it is all gone b\ and done with, and she must 
be getting on foi an old woman now, as I am foi an old 
man, it nallv often destro\s my sense of seli-uspeil 
still ’ . 

' (), J can understand it All depends upon tilt tem¬ 
perament Thousands ol men would ha\e foi got ten all 
about it . so would you, peihaps, ll \ou had married and 
had a family. Did she ever many? ’ 

' I don't think so O no—she never did. SIk left Tone- 
borough and latei on appeared undei another name at 
Kxonburv, in the next countv, where she was not known 
It is very seldom that I go down into that part ol the v oun- 
try, l)ut m passing through Exonbury, on one occasion, 1 
learnt that slic was quite a settled resident there, as a 
teacher oi music, or something of the kind That much I 
casually heard when 1 was there two or tlnee years ago. 
But I have never set eyes on her since om original acquain¬ 
tance, and should not know her if I met hu. * 
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‘ Did the child live ? ' asked the doctor. 

‘ For several years, certainly,’ replied his friend. * I 
cannot say it she is living now *It was a little giil. She 
imglit be man led 1 >y this time as far as years go ’ 

‘ And the mothei was she a decent, worthy voung 
woman ? ’ 

‘ O yes, a sensible, quiet girl, neither attiactive nor 
unattractive to the ordinary obseiver , simply common¬ 
place Her position at the time oi our acquaintance was 
not so good as mine My father was a solicitor, as I think 
I have told you Slit was a young gnl in a music-shop ; 
and it was iepresented to me that it would be beneath m}/ 
position to manv her Hence the result ' 

‘ Will, all I (an say is that after twmtv )eai.s it is prob¬ 
ably too late to think of - ’ending such a matter It has 
doubtless b\ this time mended itself You had better dis¬ 
miss it from vour mind as an evil past your control Of 
course, if mother and daughter are alive, or either, you 
might settle something upon them, if you were inclined, 
and had it to quie,’ 

‘ Well, 1 haven'l much to -.pare, and 1 hn\c i elutions in 
nan ow circumstances perhaps narrower than theirs But 
that is not the point Were 1 ever so rich 1 feel I could 
not lectilv the past by money. 1 did not promise to enrich 
hei Oil the contrary, l told hei it would piobably be 
due poverty for both of us Hut I did piomw to make 
her my wale ’ 

‘Then hud her and do it\’ said the doctor jouilaih 
lie lose to leave 

' Ah. Bindon ! That, of com so, is Hie ob\i ms je r But 
I haven’t the -lightest d(sire for mai.iage; i . n quite 
content to live as I have lived 1 am a bacheloi !n nature, 
and instinct, and habit, and eveiythmg Bolides, though 
I respect her still (fqr slu was not an atom to blame), I 
haven't any shadow of love ioi her. Jti my mind she 
exists as one* of those women \ou think well of, but find 
-^uninteresting It would be purely with the idea of put- 
yyjqng right that I should hunt her up, and propose 
to <$i^'£#-hand ’ 

* You don't think of it seiiously p ' saidhi-> surprised friend.- 
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' I sometimes think that I would, if it won 1 }>ra< ticablc ; 
simply, as I say, to recover mv sense of being a man of 
honour ’ 

' 1 wish you luck 111 the enterprise,’ '■.aid Doctor Bunion. 
1 You’ll soon be out of that chair, and then you t an put 
your impulse to the test Dut aft( r twenty \».o of 
silence 1 should sav, don't 1 ’ 

Jl 

The doctor’s advice remained counterpoised. 111 Mill - 
borne’s mmd, by the aforesaid mood of seriousin ss and 
sense of pnnciple, approximating olten to itligious senti¬ 
ment, which had been evolving itself in his In east toi 
months, and even ypus 

The le(’ling, however, had no immediate eifect upon Mr. 
Millborne’s actions He soon got over his trifling dim ss, 
and was vexed with himself toi having, 111 a moment oi 
impulse, confided such a ease oi conscience to am bod. 

Rut the toice which had prompted it, though Ian ul. 
remained wath him and ultimately grew stiongei llu 
upshot was that about lour months altei the dam 01 his 
illness and disclosure, Millboine found himself on a mild 
spring morning at Paddington Station, m a ham that was 
starting for the west His many intei nut tent thoughts 
on Ills broken promise liom tune to time, m those ! ouis 
when loneliness brought him face to lace,with Ins oau 
personality, had at last u suited m this couise 

The decisive stimulus had been given when, a dav 01 
two ('arher, on looking into a Post-Oifice Dirtcinv, he 
learnt that the wc man lie had not met for twvm\ \<ais 
was still living on at Exonbmv under tin 4 name 1 -In had 
assumed wdien, a year or two altei her disappearance iiom 
hei native town and lus, she had ref unit'd fiom '’.mad 
as a young widow witli a child, and tal . 11 up her n 'Ui' net 4 
at tilt 4 fonner city Her comlition was appaienib hut 
little 4 changt'd, and her daughte'i seemed to hi 4 with h«*i, 
them names standing 111 tlie Dut'etoiy as ‘ Mrs Leonoia 
Frankland and Miss I'rankland, Tea<lurs of Miisir and 
Dancing.’ 

* Mr Mi 11 borne re'acliod Exonbuiy m lie 4 /ift<rno«u 


and 
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Ins first business, before even taking his luggage into the 
town, was to find the house occupied by the teachers. 
Standing in a central and open place it was not difficult 
to discover, a well-burnished brass door plate bearing their 
names pronnnentlv He hesitated to enter without fiu- 
ther knowledge, and ultimately took lodgings over a toy¬ 
shop opposite, securing a sitting-room which laced a similar 
drawing- or sittmg-ioom at the Franklands’, where the 
dancing lessons were given Installed here he was enabled 
to make uuliiectly, and without suspicion, inquiries and 
observations cm tin* character of the ladies over the way, 
which he did with much deliberateness 

Hi 1 c <ulit that tin- widow, Mis Erankland, with her one- 
daughter, Fiances, was rf cheerful ;pid excellent lepute, 
energetic and painstaking with her pupils, ol whom she 
had a good manv, and m wh< >se tuition her daughter assisted 
he r She was quite a iecogmzed townswoman, and though 
tin dancing branch ol her profession was perhaps a trille 
w’orldlv, she was reallv a senous-nnnded ladv who, being 
obliged to live by what she knew how to teach, balanced 
matters by lending a lwmd at charitable' bazaais, assisting 
at sacic'd concerts, and giving musical ucitations in aid 
of funds for bewildoimg happv savages, and other such 
enthusiasms of this enlightened country Her daughter 
was one of the foremost pf the 4 bevy of voung womi'ii who 
dc'corated the churches at Easiei and Cluistmas, was 

t 

organist in one of those edifices, and had subscribed to the 
testimonial of a silvei broth-basin that was presented to 
the' Reverend Mi Walker as a token of gi at dude loi his 
faithful and arduous intonations of -ax me mi ills is sub- 
piceentor in the Cathedr.il Altogether mother an * 1 daugh¬ 
ter appealed to be* a typical and innocent pan among the 
genteel citizens of Exonbury. 

As a natural and simple way of advertising their piofes- 
sion they allowed the windows of the music-room to be a 
little open, so that you had the pleasure ol hearing all 
along the street at any hour between sunrise aud sunset 
fragmentary gems ol classical music as mtt rpieted by the 
young people of twelve or fourteen who took lessons there. 
But it .was said that Mrs. Erankland made most of her 
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income by letting out pianos on hire, and by selling them 
as agent for the makers. 

The repoit pleased Mijlboine ; it was highly creditable, 
and far better than he had hoped lie was uuious to 
get a view of the two women who led such blameless liv< s 

He had not long to wait to get a glimpse ot Leonora 
It was when she was standing on her own doorstep, open¬ 
ing her parasol, on the morning after his aruval. She \\a- 
thin, though not gaunt, with greying hair , and a good, 
well-wearing, thoughtful face had taken the plate ot the 
one which had temporallly attracted him in tin* days <>| 
his nonage. She wore black, and it became her 111 liei 
(haraeter of widow. The daughter next appeared , -hi 
was a smootln d and 1 minded copy of her mother, with the 
same decision in hei*mien that Leonora had, and a bound-* 
mg gait m whieli hi traced a taint resemblance to Ills own 
at her age 

For the tirst turn he absolutely made up Ins mind to 
call on them But hi- antecedent -tep was to send Leon01 a 
a note the next morning, stating his pioposal to \jsit her, 
and suggesting the evening as the time, bi cause she seemed 
to be so gieutly oi cupied in hei piofessional ea})aeitv din¬ 
ing the day He purposrlv worded Ins note m such a iomi 
as not to lequire an answer irom her whieli wmild I>1 pos¬ 
sibly awkward to write 

No answei came Naturally lie should not haw bun 
surpiiv’d at this, and yet lie felt a little vhci ked, even 
though she had only 1 (drained horn volunteering a reply 
that \vn- not demanded 

At eight, the hour lived bv himself, In' trussed over and 
was pas-avely admitted bv the seivant Mrs. Frankland, 
as she called heiself, received him m the lar$.e mu-ic-and- 
dancing-toom on the lirst-floor front, and not in anv pi ivnb 
little parlour as he h.id e\])ected This cast a distressingly 
business-like colour over their first meeimg after so many 
years of severance. The woman lie had wronger 1 stood 
before him, well dressed, even to his inetiopolitan eyes* 
and her manner as she rami' up to him wa> dignified even 
to hardness. She certainly was not glad to see linn But 
what could he expect after a neglect of twenty yeai -! 
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‘ Flow do you ‘do, Mr Millbornc ? ’ she said cheerfully, 
a-. to any chance taller ‘I am obliged to receive you 
heu because my daughter has a .friend downstairs ’ 

' Your daughter and mine ’ 

‘ Ah --yes, yes,’ she replied hastily, as if the addition 
had escaped her memory ‘ But perhaps the less said 
about that the better, in fairness to me. You will consider 
me a widow, please ’ 

‘ Certainly, Leonora. . . ' lie could not get on, her 
manner was -,o cold and indifferent. The expected scene 
of sad rt p:oach. subdued to delicacy by the run of veais, 
was absent altogether He was obliged to tome to the 
point without preamble 

' You aie quite tree, l '>onora -I mean as to nuinage v 
Theie is nobody who ha-' your promise, or 

‘ O yts, quite fret', Mi Millborm ,’ slit' said, somewhat 
sui pn-ed 

‘ lien 1 will tell \ou why I have come. Twenty years 
ago J piomisetl tt> makt \ou my wife , and I am here to 
fultil that piomise Ih'aven forgive m\ tardiness! ’ 

Hit sui prise was increased, but she was not agitated 
Sin stilled to become gloomv, disapproving ‘J-fear l 
could .:ot enteitam sutli an it lea at this tniit' of lih , she 
said ani r a moment or two It would complieatt' mat¬ 
ter'- too gieatly l have a yen lair income, anti require 
noheljiolam soil 1 have no wish to marry What 

i ould have induced \ou to come on sutli ail eiiand now ; 
It vrins qiute oxtiaordinary. ll 1 may say so f ’ 

It must I daiesay it does,’ Millbomo replied vaguelv, 
'and I must tell vou that impulse l mean ju the s. nst 
of passion -lias little to t!o with it i wish 10 main/ you, 
Leonora ; I much desire to marry you But it i-. .m aftan 
of comeienro. a east' of lullilment I promised vou, and 
it was dishonomable ol me to go away. I Want to k move 
that si nst of dishonuni before 1 die No doubt Me might 
£et to love each othei as w’annly as we did m old times ? ’ 

She dubiously shook hoi head. ‘ 1 appreciate your 
motive'-, Mr Millbornc , but you mu A consider my posi¬ 
tion , and you will see that, short of the personal wish to 

many, which T don’t feel, then 1 is no reason wh\ 1 should 

- « 
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change my state, even though by so doing I should ease 
your conscience. M)' position in this town is a irsjvcted 
one ; I have built it ujT by my own hard labouis, and, 111 
short, I don’t wish to altei it My daughter, too, 1- just 
on the verge of an engagement to be 1 named, to a coring 
man who wall make her an excellent husband. It mil be 
in evciv way a desiiable match for hei fie is d<a\. t.urs 
now ’ 

‘ Does she know - anything about me J 
‘ O no, no ; God forbid ! Her father is dead and ouin d 
to Ikt So that, you see, tilings are going on smoothly, 
and I don’t want to disturb their piogiess ’ 

He nodded ‘ Vei\ well he ''aid, and rose to go At 
the door, howevei, # he cairn* back again 

'Still, Leonou,’ he urgt d, '1 Ikiac rome on puipo-s , 
and 1 don’t see what distuihaute would be calist'd You 
would simply marr\ an old inend Won’t \ou recon-idi 1 ' 
It is no moie than light that we should be united, j- n< in¬ 
hering the girl ’ 

She shook hei head, and patted with her foot nei\> ash 
‘ Well, I won’t detain you,’ he added ‘ 1 shall not lx* lea\ - 
mg Exon bury yet You will allow me to see \ou again ' ’ 

1 Yes , I don’t mind,’ she said reluctantly 
The obstacles lie had encountered, though they did not 
reanimate his dead passion for Leonora, did certain!' make 
it appear indispensable to his peace ot omul to overcome 
her coldness He called frequently The hist mating 
with the daughter was a tr\mg ordeal, though h< did not 
feel drawn towards hot as he had e\p< cted to be , do did 
not excite his sympathies Her mother conhded to 1 tan< es 
the errand of ‘ her old friend,’ whn h was viewed b\ the 
daughtei with strong disfavour His do-mv being thus 
uncongenial to both, for a long tune Mtllborne mad' 1 not 
the least impression upon Mrs Fraqkland Ill" attentions 
pcsteied hei rather than pleased her Hi wd" suiprised 
at her hrmness, and it was only when he lunted at moral 
reasons for their union that she was ever shaken ‘ Strietlv 
speaking,’ lie would say, * we ought, as honest person-,, to 
marry , and that’s the truth of it, Leonora ’ 

f I have looked at it in that light ’ -hi * aid qua kh. 
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' It struck me at the very first. But I don’t see the force 
of the argument. I totally deny that after this interval of 
time I am bound to marry you for*honour’s sake I would 
have married you, as you know well enough, at the proper 
time But what is the use of remedies now ? ' 

They were standing at the window. A seantly-whiskered 
young man, in clerical attire, called at the door below. 
Leonora flushed with interest. 

‘ Who is lie ? ' said Mr. Millborne 

* My Frances's lover 1 am so sorry- she is not at home ! 
Ah l they have told him where she is, and he has gone to 
And her. . I hope that suit will prosper, at any rate ! * 

‘ Why shouldn’t it ? ’ 

* Well, he cannot marr^ vet; and Frances sees but little 
of him now he has left Ext. ibury. He was formerly doing 
duty heie, but now he is curate of St. John’s, Ivell, fifty 
miles up the line. There is a tacit agreement between 
them, but—there have been filends of his who object, 
because of our vocation. However, he sees the absurdity 
of such an objection as that, and is not influenced by it.’ 

‘ Your marriage with me would help the match, instead 
of hindering it, as you have said ’ 

‘ Do you think it would ? ’ 

‘ It certainly would, by taking you out of this business 
altogether.’ 

By chance h? had found the way to move her somewhat, 
and he followed it up. This view was imparted to Mrs. 
Frankland’s daughter, and it led her to soften her opposi¬ 
tion Millborne, who had given up his lodging in Exon- 
bury, journeyed to and fro regularly, till at last he over¬ 
came her negations, and she expressed a reluctam assent. 

They were married at the nearest church ; and the 
goodwill—whatever that was—of the music and-dantfng 
connection was sold tq a successor only too ready to jump 
into the place, the Millbornes having decided to live in 
London. 


ill 

Millborne was a householder in his old district, though 
not in his ofcl street, and Mrs. Millborne and their daughter 
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had turned themselves into Londoners. Frances was well 
reconciled to the removal by her lover's satisfaction at 
the change. It suited him better to travel from Ivell a 
hundred miles to see her in London, where he frequently 
had other engagements, than fifty in the opposite direc¬ 
tion where nothing but herself required his presence. So 
here they were, furnished up to the attics, in one of the 
small but popular streets of the West district, in a hoiw 
whose front, till lately of the complexion of a chimney¬ 
sweep, had been scraped to show to the surprised wayfai er 
the bright yellow and red brick that had lain luikmg 
beneath the soot of fifty years. 

The social lift that the two women had derived from 
the alliance was considerable ; but when the exhilaration 
which accompanies $ first residence in London, the sensa¬ 
tion of standing on a pivot of the world, had passed, their 
lives promised to be somewhat duller than when, at des- 
pisedj Exonbury, they had enjoyed a nodding acquaintance 
with three-fourths of the town. Mr. Millborne did not 
criticize his wife , he could not. Whatever defects of 
hardness and acidity hi;> original treatment and the lapse 
of years might have developed in her, Ins sense of a realized 
idea, of a re-established selt-satisfaction, was always thrown 
into the scale on her side, and outweighed all objections. 

It was about a month after their settlement in town 
that the household decided to spend a week at a watering- 
place m the Isle of Wight, and while there The Reverend 
Percival Cope (the young curate aforesaid) came to see 
them, Frances in paiticular No formal engagement of 
the young pair had been announced as vet, but it was 
clear that their mutual understanding could not mid in 
anything but marriage without grievous disappointment 
to one of the parties at least. Not that Frances was senti¬ 
mental. She was rather of the imperious sort, indeed; 
and, to say all, the young girl had not fulfilled her father's 
expectations of her. But he hoped and worked for her 
welfare as sincerely as any father could do 

Mr. Cope was introduced to the new head of the family, 
and stayed with them in the Island two or three days 
On the last day of his visit they decided to v^ituie on a 
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two hours’ sail in one of the small yachts which lay there 
for hire. The trip had not progressed far before all, except 
the curate, found that sailing ip a breeze did not quite 
ague with them ; but as he seemed to enjoy the experi¬ 
ence, the other three bore their condition as well as they 
could without grimace or complaint, till the young man, 
obseiving their discomfort, gave immediate directions to 
tack about. On the way back to port they sat silent, 
facing each other. 

Nausea in such circumstances, like midnight watching, 
fatigue, trouble, fright, has this marked effect upon the 
countenance, that it often brings out strongly the diver¬ 
gences of the individual from the norm of his lace, accen¬ 
tuating superficial peculiarities to radical distinctions. 
Unexpected phy&iognonres will urifcover themselves at 
these times in well-kno 1 n faces; the aspect becomes 
invested with the spectral presence of entombed and for¬ 
gotten ancestors ; and family lineaments of speqal or 
exclusive cast, which in ordinary moments are masked by a 
stereotyped expression and mien, start up with crude insis¬ 
tence to the view. 

Frances, sitting beside her mother’s husband, with Mi. 
Cope opposite, was naturally enough much icgarded by 
the curate during the tedious sail home , at first with 
sympathetic smiles. Then, as the middle-aged father and 
his child grew each gray-faced, as the pretty blush of I'ran¬ 
ees disintegrated into spotty stains, and the soft lotun- 
dities of her features diverged from their familiar and 
leposeful beauty into elemental lines, Cope was gradually 
struck with the resemblance between a pan in then dis¬ 
comfort who in their case presented nothing to 11 *e eye in 
common. Mt. Millborne and Frances in their indisposition 
were strangely, startlingly alike. 

The inexplicable fact absorbed Cope’s attention quite. 
He forgot io smile at Frances, to hold her hand ; and when 
they touched the shoie he remained sitting for some 
moments like a man in a trance. 

As they went homeward, and recoveied their complexions 
flgatcontonrs, the similarities one by one disappeared, and 
fiances and Mr. Millborne were again masked by the 
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commonplace differences of sex and age. It was as if, 
during the voyage, a mysterious veil had been lifted, tem¬ 
porarily revealing a strange pantomime of the past. 

During the evening he said to her casually: 1 Is your 
step-father a cousin of your mother, dear Frances ? ’ 

‘ O no,’ said she ‘ There is no relationship. He was 
only an old friend of hers. Why did you suppose such a 
thing ? ’ 

He did not explain, and the next morning started to 
resume his duties at I veil. 

Cope was an honest young fellow, and shrewd withal. 
At home in his quiet rooms in St. Peter s Street. I veil, lie 
pondered long and unpleasantly on the revelations of the* 
cruise The talc it told was distinct enough, and for thy 
first time his position was an uncomfortable one. He had 
met the Franklands at PIxonbury as parishioners, had been 
attracted by Frances, and had floated thus far into an 
engagement which was indefinite only because of his 
inability to marry just yet. The Franklands’ past had 
apparently contained mysteries, and it did not coincide 
with his judgment to marry into a family whose mystery 
was of the sort suggested. So he sat and sighed, between 
his reluctance to lose PTances and his natural dislike of 
forming a connection with people whose antecedents would 
not bear the strictest investigation 
A passionate lover of the old-iashioned sort might pos¬ 
sibly never have halted to weigh these doubts ; but though 
he was in the Chinch Cope’s affections were fastidious - 
distinctly tempered with the alloys of the century’s deca¬ 
dence He delay'd writing to Frances for some while, 
simply because he could not tune himself up to enthusiasm 
when worried by suspicions of such a kind 

Meanwhile the Millborncs had returned to London, and 
Frances was growing anxious. In talking to her mother 
of Cope she had innocently alluded to his cuiious inquiry 
if her mother and her step-father were connected by anv 
tie of cousinship Mrs. Millborne made her repeat the 
words. Frances did so, and watched with inquisitive eyes 
their effect upon her elder, which was a distinct one. 

‘ What is there so startling in his inquiry then 2 ’ P ram es 
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asked. ‘ Can it have anything to do with his not writing 
to me ? ’ 

Her mother flinched, but did not inform her, and Frances 
also was now drawn within the atinospheie of suspicion. 
That night when standing by chance outside the chamber 
ol her parents she heard for the fust time their voices 
engaged m a sharp altercation 

The apple of discord had, indeed, been diopped into the 
house of the Millbornes The scene within the chamber- 
door was Mrs. Millborne standing before her dressing-table, 
looking across to her husband m the dressing-room adjoin¬ 
ing, where he was sitting down, his eyes fixed on the floor. 

‘ Why did \ on come and disturb my life a s< condtirne ?' 
she harshly asked. ' Why did you s pester me with your 
conscience, till I wa^ Iriven to accept you to get rid of 
vour importunity ? Isances and 1 were doing well: the 
one desne of my lilc was that she should marry that good 
young man And now the match is broken olf by your 
cruel interference 1 Why did you show yourself in my 
world again, and raise this scandal upon my hard-won 
lespectabihty - won by such wearv years of labour as none 
will ever know f ’ She bent her face upon the table and 
wept passionately. 

There was no reply from Mr. Millborne. Frances lay 
awake nearly all that night, and when at breakfast-time 
the next morning still no Letter appealed from Mr. Cope, 
she entreated her mother to go to I veil and see if the jmung 
man were ill. 

Mrs. Millborne went, returning the same da)'. Frances, 
anxious and haggard, met hoi at the station. 

Was all well ? Her mother could not say it as ; though 
he was not ill. 

One thing she had found out, that it was a mistake to 
hunt up a man when lus inclinations weie to hold aloof. 
Returning with her mother m the cab Frances insisted 
upon knowing what the mystery was which plainly had 
alienated her'' lovei. The precise words which had been 
spoken at the interview with him that day at Ivell Mrs. 
Millborne could not be induced to repeat; but thus far 
she admitted, that the estrangement was fundamentally 
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owing to Mr. Millborne having sought her out and married 
her. 

‘And why did he seek you out-and why weie you 
obliged to marry him ? ’ asked the distressed girl. Then 
the evidences pieced themselves together in her acute mind, 
and, her colour gradually rising, she asked her mother li 
what they pointed to was indeed the fact Her mothei 
admitted that it was 

A flush of mortitication succeeded to the flush of shame 
upon the young woman’s face. How could a scrupulously 
correct clergyman and lover like Mr. Cope ask her to be 
his wife after this discovery of her 11 regular birth ? She 
covered her eyes with her hands in a silent despair 

In the presence of }tr Millborne they at first suppress’d 
their anguish. Hut by and by their feelings got the better 
of them, and when I10 was asleep in his chair after dinnei 
Mrs Mill borne’s irritation broke out. The embittered 
Frances joined her in reproaching the man who had come 
as the spectre to their intended feast of Hymen, and turned 
its promise to ghastly failure. 

' Why were you so weak, mother, as to admit such an 
enemy to your house- one .so obviously your evil genius- 
much less aecept him as a husband, aftei so long 5 If 
you had only told me all, I could have advised you better 1 
But I suppose I have no right to reproach him, hitter as 1 
feel, and even though he has blighted my li/c for ever ' ’ 

‘ Frances, I did hold out, 1 saw it was a mistake to 
have any more to say to a man who had been such an 
unmitigated curse to me ! But he would not listen ; he 
kept on about his < onseience and mine, till I was bewil¬ 
dered, and said Yes 1 . . . Bringing us away from a quiet 
town where we were known and respected--what an ill- 
considered thing it was ! O the content of those days 1 
We had society there, people in our own position, who did 
not expect more of us than wc expected of them Here, 
where there is so much, there is nothing 1 He said London 
society was so bright and brilliant that it would be like a 
new world. It may be to those who arc in it; but what 
is that to us two lonely women ; we only see it flashing 
past! . . . O the fool, the fool that I wa< ! ’ - 
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Now Millborne was not so soundly asleep as to prevent 
Ins hearing these animadversions that were almost execra¬ 
tions, and many more of the same sort. As there was no 
peace for him at home, he went again to his club, where, 
since his reunion with Leonora, he had seldom if ever been 
seen. But the shadow of the troubles in lus household 
interfered with his comfort here also; he could not, as 
formeily, settle down into his favourite chair with the 
evening paper, reposeful in the celibate's sense that where 
he was his world’s centre had its fixture. His woild was 
now an ellipse, with a dual centrality, of which his own 
was not the major 

Th< young curate ol Ivell still held aloof, tantalizing 
Frances by Ins elusivene^s. Plainly t he was waiting upon 
evint> Millborne bore Jie reproaches of liis wife and 
daughter almost m silenct , but by degrees he grew medi¬ 
tative , as ii revolving a new idea. The bitter cry about 
blighting tlieir existence at length became so impassioned 
that one dav Millborne calmly proposed to return again 
to the country; not necessarily to Exonbuiv, but, it they 
wm willing, to a little old manor-house which he had found 
was to be lot, standing a mile from Mr. Cope’s town of 
Ivell 

Tin v were suiprised, and, di spite their view ol him as 
tin' hunger of ill, were disposed to accede ' Though I 
suppose,’ saifj Mrs. Millborne to him, ‘ it will did in Mr. 
Copt’s asking you flatly about the past, and your being 
compelled to tell him ; which may dash all my hopes for 
hi anc<s She gets mote and more like vou eury day, 
pmtieulaily when she is in a bad temper. People will see 
you together, and notice it; and 1 don’t know " lat may 
come of it! ’ 

‘ T don't think they will see us together,' he said ; but 
lit' entered into no argument when she insisted otherwise. 
The removal was eventually resolved on; the town-house 
was disposed of, and again came the invasion by iurmture- 
mon and vans, till all the movables and servants were 
whisked away. He sent his wife and daiightei to an hotel 
gillie this was going on, taking tw 7 o or tin re journeys him- 
jfcli to Iwfll to supei intend the refixing, and the improve- * 
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ment of the grounds. When all was done he returned to 
them in town. 

The house was ready for their reception, he told them, 
and there only remained the journey. He accompanied 
them and their personal luggage to the station only, hav¬ 
ing, he said, to remain in town a short time on business 
with his lawyer. They went, dubious and discontented; 
for the much-loved Cope had made no sign. 

‘If we were going down*to live here alone,' said Mrs. 
Millbome to her daughter in the train ; ' and there was no 
intrusive tell-tale presence ! . . . But let it be ! ’ 

The house was a lovely little place in a grove of elms, 
and they liked it much. The first person to call upon 
them as new residents was Mr Cope. He was delighted 
to find that they had come so near, and (though he did not 
say this) meant to live in such excellent style. He had 
not, however, resumed the manner of a lover. 

‘ Your father spoils all ! ’ murmured Mrs. Millbome 

But three days later she received a letter from her hus¬ 
band, which caused her no small degree of astonishment. 
It was written from Boulogne 

It began with a long explanation of settlements ol Jus 
property, in which he had been engaged since their depar¬ 
ture. The chief feature in the business was that Mrs. 
Millbome found herself the absolute mistress of a comfort¬ 
able sum in personal estate, and Frances of,a lite-mterest 
in a larger sum, the principal to be afterwards divided 
amongst her children if she had any. The remainder of 
his letter ran as hereunder: — 

4 1 h.ive lcamt that there are some derelictions of duty which 
cannot be blotted out by tardy accomplishment. Our evil action', 
do not icmain isolated in the past, waiting only to be reversed * like 
locomotive plants they spread and re-root, ti! 1 to destroy the original 
stem has no material effect in killing them J made a mistake in 
searching you out; 1 admit it, whatever the lemedy may be in 
such case-, it is not marriage, and the best thing for you and m<' is 
that you do not see me more You had better not seek me, ior you 
Will not be likely to find me . you are well provided for, and we may 
do ourselves more harm than good by meeting again 

4 F M ’ 

Millborne, in short, disappeared from that di>y forward. 
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But a searching inquiry would have revealed that, soon 
after the MillborneS went to Ivell, an Englishman, who did 
not give the name of Millborne,• took up his residence in 
Brussels ; a man who might have been recognized by Mrs. 
Millborne if she had met him. One afternoon in the ensu¬ 
ing summer, when this gentleman was looking over the 
English papeis, he saw the announcement of Miss Frances 
Frankland's marriage She had become the Reverend 
Mrs Cope 

' Thank God ! ’ said the gentleman. 

But his momentary satisfaction was far from being happi¬ 
ness. As lit* formerly had been weighted with a bad con¬ 
science, so now was he burdened with the hea\y thought 
which oppiessed Antigone that by honourable observance 
of a rite lie had obtained tor himself the reward of dis¬ 
honourable laxity. Occasionally lie had to be helped to 
his lodgings by his servant from the Cerclc he frequented, 
through having imbibed a little too much liquor to be able 
to take care of himself But he was harmless, and even 
when he had been drinking said little. 

Mmh 
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I 

Thi shouts of the village bo>s came in at the window, 
accompanied by broken laughtci from loungers at the inn 
door but the brothers Halborough worked on 
Ihey were sitting in a bedroom of the mastu -mill¬ 
wright s house, engaged m the untutored reading of Greek 
and Latin It was no talc of Homeric blows and knocks 
Argonautic voyaging 6r Theban family woe that inflamed 
their imaginations and spurred them onward They weu 
plodding away at the Greek lestament immersed m a 
chaptei of the idiomatic and difficult Epistle to the Hebrews 
The Dog-day sun in its decline reached the low ceiling 
with slanting sides, and the shadows of the great goat s- 
willow swaged and intcichanged upon the walls like a 
spectral army manoeuvring The open cascnunt which 
admitted the remotei sounds now brought the voice of 
some one close at hand It was their sister a pretty girl 
of fourteen, who stood in the touit below 

‘ I can see the tops of your heads f What s the use of 
staying up there ? I like you not to go out with the stiee t 
boys, but do come and play with me • ' 

They ticated her as an inadequate interlocutor and put 
her off with some slight word She w«t away disappointed 
Presently there was a dull noise of ftKivy footsteps at the 
side of the house, and one of the brotheis sat up ' I 
fancy I hear him coming ’ he mummied his eyes on the 
Window 

A man in the light drab clothes Of an old fashioned 
country tradesman approached from round the corner, 
reeling as he came The elder son flushed with anger, 
rosO from his books, and descended the stairs 1 he younger 
sat on, till, after the lapsq of a few minutes, his brother 
ie-entered the room m 

321 M 
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* Did Rosa see him ? ’ 

'No' 

* Nor anybody ? ' 

‘ No' 

‘ What have you done with him ? ’ 

‘ He s in the straw-shed I got him in with some trouble* 
and he lias fallen asleep I thought this would be the 
explanation of his absence 1 No stones dressed for Miller 
Kench, the great wheel of the saw-mills waiting for new 
float-boards, even the poor folk not able to get their wag* 
gons wheeled ’ 

‘ What is the use of poring over this 1 ' said the younger, 
shutting up Donnegan’s Lexicon with a slap ‘ 0 if we 
had only been able to keep mothei s nine bundled pounds* 
what we could have done! ’ 

‘ How well she had estn lated the sum n< t c ssary * Four 
hundred and fifty each, she thought And I have no doubt 
that we could have done it on that, with caie' 

Ihis loss of the nine hundred pounds was the sharp 
thorn of their crown It was a sum which their mothi/' 
had amassed with great exertion and self-denial, by addings 
to a chance legacy such other small amounts as she could 
lay hands on from time to time, and she had intended 
with the hoard to indulge the dear wish of her heart—« 
that of sending her §ons Joshua and Cornelius, to one of 
the Universities, having been informed that from four 
hundred to four hundred and fifty each might carry them 
through their terms with such great economy as she know" 
she could trust them to practise But she had died a yeaffl 
or two before thisjjne, worn out by tor keen a ^t^gjjgl 
towards these ends $fend the money coming umeservedH 
into the hands of their father, had bom nearly dissipated*! 
With its exhaustion went all opportunity and hope of 
university degree for the sons 

It drives me mad when I think of it ’ said Josht^f 
the elder ' And here we work and work m our own bunfe- 
ling way, and the utmost we can hope for is a term 
yeais as national schoolmasters, and possible admission 1 
to a Theological college, and ordination as despised hcoSp^ 
tiates' * s 
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The anger of the elder was reflected as simple sadness 
hi the face of the other. ' We can preach the Gospel as 
‘well without a hood on our surplices as with one,' he said 
with feeble consolation. 

; ‘Preach the Gospel—true/ said Joshua with a slight 
pursing of mouth. * But we can’t rise ! ’ 

' Let us makefile best of it, and grind on.' 

The other was silent, and they drearily bent over the u 
books again. 

The cause of all this gloom, the millwright Halborough, 
now snoring in the shed, had been a thriving master- 
machinist, notwithstanding his free and careless disposition, 
till a taste for a more than adequate quantity of strong 
liquor took hold of him; since when his habits had inter¬ 
fered with his business sadly. Already millers went else- ■ 
where for their gear, and only one set of hands was now 
kept going, though there were formerly two Already he 
found a difficulty in meeting his men at the week’s end, 
and though they had been reduced in number there was 
barely enough work to do for those who remained. 

The sun dropped lower and vanished, the shouts of the 
village children ceased to resound, darkness cloaked the 
students' bedroom, and all the scene outwardly breathed 
peace. None knew of the fevered youthful ambitions that 
J^yobbed in two breasts within the quiet creeper-covered 
wills of the millwright's house. 

In a few months the bi others left the village of their 
birth to enter themselves as students in a training college 
for schoolmasters; first having placed their young sister 
Rosa under as efficient a tuition at a fashionable watering- 
place as the means at their disposal could command. 

it 

A man in semi-clerical dress was walking along the road 
Which led from the railway-station into a provincial town. 
A$ he walked he read persistently, only looking up once 
nyi’w and then to see that he was keeping on the foot-track 
to avoid other passengers. At those moments, who¬ 
ever had known the former students at the millwright’s 
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would have perceived that one of them, Joshua Halborough, 
was the peripatetic reader here. 

What had been simple force, in the youth’s face was 
energized ]udgmcnt in the man’s. His character was 
gradually writing itself out in his countenance That he 
was watching his own career with deeper and deepei interest, 
that he continually ‘ heard his days before him,’ and caied 
to heai little else, might have been hazarded from what 
was seen there. His ambitions were, in truth, passionate, 
vet controlled; so that the germs of many more plans 
than evcx blossomed to maturity had place in him; and 
forward visions were kept purposely in twilight, to avoid 
chstrac tion. 

Events so fat had Leen encouraging. Shoitly after 
assuming the mastership oi his first school he had obtained 
an intioductmn to the Bi hop of a diocese far from his 
native county, who had looked upon him as a piomising 
\oimg man and taken him in hand. He was now in the 
snond year of his residence at the theological college of 
the' cathcdial-town, and would soon be presented for 
01 dination. 

He enteied the town, turned into a back street, and 
the n into a j r ard, keeping his, book before him till he set 
foot under the arch of the latter place. Round the mch 
was wiitten ‘ National School,’ and the stonework of the 
jambs was worn away as nothing but boys and the waves 
of ocean will wear it. He was soon amid the sing-song 
accents of the scholars. 

His bi other Cornelius who was the schoolmaster lieie, 
laid down the pointer with which he w as dir<\ tmg attention 
to the Capes of Euiopt, and came forward. 

‘ That’s his brother Jos ! ’ whispered one of the sixth- 
standaid boys. ‘ He’s going to be a p t’son He’s now at 
college.’ 

‘ Coiney is going to be one, too, when he’^ v« el enough 
money,’ said another. * 

After greeting his brother, whom he had not seen for 
several months, the junior began to explain his system of 
teaching geography. 

But Halborough the elder took no interest in the £ub- 
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jecf. ' How about your own studies ? ’ he asked. ‘ Hid 

you get the books I sent ? ’ 

Cornelius had received tliem, and he related what lie was 
doing 

' Mmd you woik in the morning What time do you get 
up ? ’ 

The younger replied : ' Jfalf-past live.’ 

‘ Half-past four is not a minute too soon this time of the 
year. Theic is no time like the morning for construing 
1 don't know why, but when I fee] even too dreary in 
road a novel I can translate —theie is something mechanical 
about it I suppose. Now, Cornelius, you are rather behind¬ 
hand, and ha\o some heavy leading before you if you mean 
to get out ot this ndxt Christmas.' 

‘ 1 am afraid 1 have.' 

‘ Wc must soon sound the Bishop I am sure you 
will get a tillc without difficulty when he has hr aid all. 
The sub-dean, the principal oi my college, sa^s that the 
best plan will be ior you to come there when his lordship 
is present at an examination, and he’ll get you a personal 
interview with him Mind you make a good impnssion 
upon him 1 found in my case that that was evciything, 
and doctrine almost nothing You 11 do foi a deacon, Coi- 
ney, if not for a priest ' 

, The younger remained thoughtful. ‘Have you heard 
from Rosa lately ? ' he asked ; ‘ I had a letter f Jiis moining ' 

‘ Yes. The little nimx writes i at her too often She 
is homesick—though Brussels must bo an attractive place 
enough But she must make the most of her time over 
there. I thought a year would be enough for her, aiter that 
high-class school at Sandbourne, but I have decided to give 
her two, and make a good job of it, expc nsive as the estab¬ 
lishment is.' 

Their tv'O rather harsh laces had softened directly liiey 
began to speak ol theii sister, whom they loved more 
* ambitiously than they loved themselves. 

i But where is the money to come from, Joshua ? ' 

* I have already got it.' He looked round, and finding 
that some boys were near withdrew a few steps. ‘ I 
have borrowed it at live per cent, from the trfrmer who 
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us<.d to occupy tlic farm next our field. You remember 
him.’ 

‘ But about paying him ? ’ 

' I shall pay him by degrees out of my stipend. No, 
Cornelius, it was no use to do the thing by halves. She 
promises to be a most attractive, not to say beautiful, 
girl. I have seen that for years ; and if her fare is not 
her fortune, her face and her biains together will be, if I 
observe and contrive aright. That she should be, every 
inch of Ir i, an accomplished and refined woman, was 
indispensable for the fulfilment of her destinv, and lor 
moving onwards and upwards with us, and she’ll do it, 
you will see I’d half starve myself rather than take her 
away from that school now.' 

They looked round the school they were in. To Cor¬ 
nelius it was natural and lamihar enough, but to Joshua, 
with lus limited human sympathies, who had just dropped 
in horn a superior sort of place, the sight jarred unpleasantly, 
as being that of something he had left behind ‘ J shall be 
glad when you are out of this,’ he said, ‘ and in your pulpit, 
and well through your first sermon.’ 

‘ You may as well say inducted into my fat living, while 
\ oil are about it.' 

‘ All, well—don’t think lightly of the Church There’s a 
fine work for any man of energy in the Church, as you'll 
find,’ he fervidly. ‘ Torrents of infidelity to be 

stemmed, new views of old subjects to be expounded, 
truths in spirit to be substituted for tiuths in the let¬ 
ter. . . .' He lapsed mio reverie with tin vision of his 
career, persuading himsei: that it was jidom 1 u Christianity 
which spiured him on, and not pride of place. l Ie had 
shouldeied a body of doctrine, and was prcpaied to defend 
it tooth and nail, solely- for the honour ard glory that 
warriors win. 

' If the Church is clastic, and stretches to the shape 
of the time, she’ll last, I suppose,’ said Cornelius. ' If 
not-. Only think, I bought a copy of Paley's Evi¬ 

dences, best edition, broad margins, excellent pi eservation, 
at a bookstall the other day for- -mnepence ; and I thought 
f hat at this rate Christianity must be in rather a bad way.’ 
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' No, no ! ’ said the other almost angrily ' It only 
shows that such defences are no longer necessary. Men's 
eyes can see the tiutb Without extraneous assistance 
Besides, we are in for Christianity, and must stick to her 
whether or no. I am just now going right through Pmev’s 
Library of the Fathers.’ 

1 You'll be a bishop, Joshua, before you liavt done 1 

‘ Ah ! ’ said the other bitterly, shaking his head. ' Pei* 
haps I might have been —1 might have been ! But where 
is my D.D or LL.D., and how be a bishop without that 
kind of appendage ? Archbishop Tillotson was the son of a 
Sowerby clothier, but he was sent to Clare College, 'lo 
hail Oxtord or Cambridge as alma mater is not for me - for 
us * My God * when J think of what we should have been 
—what lair promise has been blighted by that cursed, 
wot th less ’ 

1 Hush, hush ! . , But I feel it, too, as much as vou 

I have setni it more forcibly lately. You would ha\< 
obtained your degree long Ivloie this limt---possibl\ 
fellowship—and I should have been on my way to mine 

‘ Don’t talk of it,' said the oilier. ' We must do Ihe best 
we can ' 

The}' looked out of the window sadly, thiough the dusty 
panes, so high up that only the sky was \1s1bU Bv 
degieeo the 1 taunting tiouble loomed again, anti ( oineJuis 
broke, the silence with a whispei ' lie has cajhd on mo f ' 

The living pulses dud on Joshua's face, which grew 
and as a clinker ' When wus that ? ' he asked quukh 

' Last week ' 

‘ How did he get here—so many miles > ’ 

1 Came by railway He came to ask for mom v 
‘ Ah ! ’ 

‘ He says he wall call on you ' 

Joshua replied resignedly Ihe the-no of their c.m- 
versation spoilt his buoyancy for that afternoon lie 
returned in the evening, Cornelius accompanying lnm to 
the station ; but he did not read in the tram which took 
him back to the Fountall Theological College, as he had 
done on the way out. That ineradicable troubh still 
remained as a squalid spot in the expanse of hi* llf< He 
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sat with the other students in the cathedral choir next day ; 
and the recollection of the trouble obscured the purple 
splendour thrown by the pane?, upon the floor. 

It was afternoon All was as still in the Close as a 
cathedral-green can be between the Sunday services, and 
the incessant cawing of the rooks was the only sound 
Joshua Ilalborough had finished his ascetic, lunch, and had 
gone into the libxary, where he stood for a few moments 
looking out of the large window facing the green. He 
saw walking slowly across it a man in a fustian coat and a 
battered white hat with a mueh-ruffled nap, having upon 
his arm a tali gipsy-woman wearing long brass ear-rings. 
The man was star mg quizzically at the w r est front of the 
cathedial, and Ilalborough recognized in him the form and 
features of his father. \V o the woman was he knew not. 
Almost as soon as Joshua » ecame conscious of these things, 
the sub-dean, who was also the piincipal of the college, and 
of whom tlii 1 young man stood in more awe than of the 
Bishop himself, emerged from the gate and entered a path 
across the Close The pair me t the dignitary, and to 
Joshua’s horror his father tinned and addiesscd the sub- 
dean 

What passed between them he could not tell. But 
as he stood in a cold sweat In* saw Ins father place his 
hand familial lv on the sub-dean’s shoulder ; the shrinking 
response o! the latter, and lus quick withdrawal, told his 
feeling. The woman seemed to say nothing, but when the 
^nb-dean had passed by they came on towards the college 
gate. 

Ilalborough flew along the coiridor and out at a side 
door, so as to mtei cept them before they could ich the 
front entrance, for which they weie making IE caught 
them behind a clump of lauiel. 

'By Jerry, here's the \ay chap ! Well, you’ie a fine 
fellow, Jos, never to send your lather as mu< h as a twist 
o’ baccy on such an occasion, and to have him to travel ail 
these miles to find ’ee out ! ' 

' Fust, who is this ? ’ said Joshua Halborough with pale 
dignity, w r aving Ins hand tow'aids the buxom woman with 
the greaL car-rmg«. 
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‘ Daniniy, the mis'css f Your step-mother* Didn't 
vou know I'd man led ? She helped me Home horn market 
one night, and we mine to terms, and struck the bargain 
Didn't \vc, Selinar v 

‘ Oi, by tlie great Toid an’ we did 1 ’ simpcied the l.idv 

‘Well, what sort ot a pla< e is tins you are liwng m ' 
asked the millwlight ‘ A kind of liouse-ot-roiieetion 
apparently ? 

Joshua listened abstractedly, his features set to i< sit¬ 
uation Sick at heart he was going to ask them it they were 
in w\ant of any necessary, any me<d, when Ins father < ut 
him short by saying, ‘ Why, we’ve ealh d to ask ye to come 
round and take pot-luck with us at the Cor k-and-Bottle, 
w'hen* w'e’ve put up for the day, cm our way to see misVss s 
fiiends at Birirgar lkur, where they’ll be lying under 
canvas lor i\ night or two As lor the victuals at tin* 
Cock I can't testify to 'em at all; but for the drink, they’\e 
the laust drop of Old Tom that I’ve tash'd for mam a 
year ’ 

‘ Thanks , but I am a teetotaller , and 1 havt lunched,’ 
said Joshua, who could fully belie\f his lalhrr’s testimony 
to the gin, liom the odour ot his breath ‘ Vou see we 
haye to observe regular habits here; and I rouldnt be 
seen at tlie (ax k-and-Bottle just now r ' 

‘ 0 dammy, then don’t come, your re\emue Peihap'- 
you won t mind standing treat foi those who ran be seen 
there ’ • 

‘Not a penny,’ ^aid the younger lirmly ‘ You’\e laid 
’enough alieady.' 

' Thank you for nothing B\ the by T e, who was that 
spindlo-leggi d, shoe-buckled pat son iellcr we met by 
now ? He seemed to think w r e should poison him 1 

Joshua remaiked coldly that it was th< pimripal ol Jus 
college, guardedly lnquiiing, 'Did you leli lnm whom vou 
were come to see 7 ’ . 

His fathci did not reply. He and his strapping gipaV 
wife— if she were his wife—stayed no longer, and chs- 
appeaied in the direction of the High Street. Joshua 
Hal boro ugh went back to the library Determined as w'as 
his nature, he w'ept hot tears upon the books, and was 
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immeasurably more wretched that afternoon than the 
unwelcome millwright. In the evening he sat down and 
wrote a letter to his brother, in which, after stating what 
had happened, and expatiating'upon this new disgrace in 
the gipsy wife, lie propounded a plan for raising money 
sufficient to induce the couple to emigiate to Canada. ‘ It 
is our only chance,' he said ' The case as it stands is 
maddening. For a successful painter, sculptor, musician, 
author, who takes society by storm, it is no drawback, 
it is sometimes even a romantic recommendation, to hail 
from out'M ->ts and profligates But for a cleigyman of the 
Church of England 1 Cornelius, it is fatal ! To succeed 
m the Chinch, people must believe in you, first ot all, as a 
gentleman, seeo.'dlv as a mail oi means, tlmdly as a 
scholar, fourthly as a pte e’her, fifthly, perhaps, as a Christ¬ 
um but always first as «• gentleman, with all tiuir heart 
.md -oul and stienglh. 1 would have faced Ihe fact of 
king a small machinist’s son, and have taken my chance, 
if he’d been in any sense respectable and decent. The 
essence of Christianity is humilitv, and by the help of God 
I would have brazened it out. But this terrible vagabond¬ 
age and disreputable connection 1 if lie does not accept 
my terms and leave the country, it will extinguish us and 
kill me. For how cun wo live, and relinquish our high 
aim, and bring down our dear -aster Rosa to the level of a 
gipsy’s step-daughter 5 ’ 


lit 

Them was excitement m the parish of Nanobourne 
one day The congiegation had ju^t < ■ me out from 
morning seivice, and tbo whole coi. r ersati m wes of the 
new (mate, Mr Ualboio.igh, who ha.l officiate, for the 
first time, m the absence of the lector. 

Never bcloie had the feeling of the villag-, is approached 
a level wlm h could be cahed excitement on ^uch a matter 
as this The diomng which had been the tule in that 
quiet old place for a century seemed elided at last They 
lepeated the text to each other as a i strain ■ 1 O Lord, be 
Thou my helper ! ’ Not within living memory till to-day 
had the subject of the sermon formed the topic of conver- 
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nation from the church door to the churchyaid gate, to the 
exclusion of peisonal remarks on those who had been 
present, and on the weed's news m general. 

The thrilling periods of the pieaclicr hung about their 
minds all that day. The paiisli being steeped in mchfier- 
entism, it happened that when the youllis and maidens 
middle-aged and old people, who had attended church that 
morning, recurred as by a fascination to what tlalbo/ough 
had said, they did so more or less indirectly, and even 
with the snbfeifuge ol a light laugh that was not real, 
so great wai their shyness under the novelty of their 
sensati ms 

What was more cmious than that these unconventional 
villagers should have burn excited by a preacher of a new 
school after forty ydars of familiaiity with tlie old hand 
who had had charge of their souls, was the effect of Ilal- 
borough’s address upon the occupants of tJie manor-house 
pew, including the ov\ ner of the estate. Tht se thought tlie^v 
knew how to discount the mere sensational sermon, how to 
minimize flash oiutory to its bare proportions , blit they 
had ^iekh'd like tlie rest ol die ay-emblv to the clinrm of the 
uc wcomer 

Mr. bcJlmor, the landowner, w\us a young widower, w r h<m- 
mother, stiff m che prime ol hie, Irul returned to her old 
position in the family mansion since the death ol lui '-on’s 
wife* m the yeai niter h< i maruage, at the bnth ol a fragile 1 
little 1 gill loom the date of lus loss to the •present time, 
Tcllmer had h d an inactive existence m th« j seclusion of the 
parish ; a lack of motive, seemed to leave him listless lb 
had gladly reinstated his moil' r m the gloomy house, and 
Ins mam occupation now lay in slewardmg Jus csiat<, 
which was not large Mrs. Follmer, wlio had sat beside 
him under Halborougli tins morning, was a cheerful, straight¬ 
forward woman, who did her marketing and her alms¬ 
giving m person, was fond of old-fash.cned flowers, and 
walked about the village on very wet days visiting the 
parishioners. These, the only two great ones of Narro- 
bourne, were impiesscd by Joshua's eloquence as much as 
the cottagers. 

Halborougli had been briefly introduced to then on hn 
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arrival some days before, and, their interest being kindled, 
they waited a few moments till he came out of the vestry, 
to walk down the ehurchyard-pgth with him Mrs Fell- 
mcr bpoke warmly of the sermon, of the good fortune of the 
parish in his advent, and hoped he had found comfortable 
quarters 

Halboiough, faintly flushing, said that he had obtained 
very fair lodgings in the roomy house of a farmer, whom 
lie named 

She feared he would find it very lonely, especially lfi the 
evenings, and hoped they would see a good deal of him 
When would lie dine with them Could he not come that 
day- -it must be so dull for him the first Sunday evening in 
country lodgings ? 

Halbonmgh replied that j' would giVe him min h pleasure, 
but that he fesied he must leclinc. ' I am not altogether 
alone,’ he said 'My sister, who has just returned from 
Brussels, and who felt, as you do, that I should he rather 
dismal by myselt, has accompanied me hither to sta}’ a 
few days till she has put my rooms in order and set me 
going. She was too fatigued to come to church, rmd is 
waiting for me now at the farm ' 

‘ O, but bring your sistei—that will be still better f 
I shall be delighted to know her. How I wish 1 had 
been aware f Do tell her, please, that we had no idea of her 
piescrice ’ 

Halboiough assured Mrs Fellmer that he would cer¬ 
tainly bear the message ; but as to her coming he was not 
so sure. The real truth was however, that the matter 
would be decided by him, Rosa having an almost filial 
respect for his wishes But he was uncertain to the 
state of her wardrobe, and had determined that she- should 
not enter the manor-house at a disadvantage that evening, 
when there.would probably be plenty of opportunities in 
the future of her doing so becomingly 

He walked to the farm in long strides. This, then, was , 
the outcome of his first morning’s work as curate here. * 
Things had gone fairly well with him He had been 
ordained; he was in a comfortable parish, where he." 
would exercise almost sole supervision, the rector being ; 
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infirm. He had made a deep impression at starting, and 
the absence of a hood seemed to have done him no harm 
Moreover, by considerable persuasion and payment, his 
father and the dark woman had been shipped oh to Canada, 
where they were not likely to interfere greatly with his 
interests. 

Rosa came out to meet him. ‘ Ah 1 you should have 
gone to church like a good girl/ he said 

' Yes -1 wished I had afterwaids. But I do so hate 
church as a rule that even your preaching was under¬ 
estimated in my inind. It was too bad of me ! ' 

The girl who spoke thus playful!v was fail, tall, and 
sylph-like, in a muslin dress, find with just the coquettish 
ilesmvolture which an English girl brings home liom abioad, 
and loses again after a lew months of native life. Joshua 
was the reverse of playful; the world was too impoi lant a 
concern for him to indulge in light moods He told her 
m decided, practical phraseology of the invitation 

'Now, Rosa, we must go— that's settled—if vou’v a 
dress that can be made lit to wear all on the hop like this 
You didn't, of course, think of bringing an evening dres^ 
to such an out-of-the-way place ? ' 

But Rosa had come from the wiong city to be caught 
napping m those matters ‘ Yes, I did,’ said she ‘ One* 
nevei knows what may turn up.’ 

‘ Well done ! Then olf we go at seven ’ « 

The evening drew on, and at dusk they started on loot, 
Rosa j lulling uji the edge ol liei skut under her cloak 
out of the way of tile dews, so that it formed a great wind¬ 
bag all round her, and carrying her satin shoes under her 
arm. Joshua would not let her wait till she got indoors 
before changing them, as she proposed, but insisted on hex 
performing that operation under a tue, so that they 
might enter as if they had not walked. He was nervoiidv 
formal about such trifles, while Rosa took the whoh 
proceeding-- walk, dressing, dinner, and all—as a pastime. 
To Joshua it w r as a serious step in life. 

A more unexpected kind of person for a curate’s sister 
was never presented at a dinner. The surprise of Mis. 
Fellmer was unconcealed She had looked forward to a 
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Dorcas, or Martha, or Rlioda at the outside, and a shade of 
misgiving crossed her face It was possible that, had the 
young lady accompanied her brother to church, there 
would have been no dining at Narrobourno House that 
day. 

Not so with the young widower, her son. He resembled 
a sleeper who had awaked in a summer noon expecting to 
find it only dawn He could scaicely help stretching his 
arms and yawning in then laces, so strong was his sense 
of being si ddenly aroused to an unforeseen thing When 
they had sat down to table he at fir^t talked to Rosa some¬ 
what with the air of a ruler in the land, but the woman 
lurking m the accpiuintaufo soon brought him to his level, 
and the girl from Brussels -aw him looking at her mouth, 
her hands, her contour, a' f he could not quite compre- 
htnd how they got created: then he dropped into the 
moic satisfactory stage which discerns no particulars. 

He talked but little ; she said much The homeliness 
of the Fellmers, to her view, though they were regarded 
with such awe down here, quite disembarrassed her. 
The squire had become so unpractised, had dropped so far 
into the shade during the last year or so of Ins life, that 
he had almost foigotten what the woild contained till this 
evening reminded him 1 Iis mother, after her first moments 
of doubt, appeared to think that he must be left to his 
own guidance, and gave her attention to Joshua 

With all his foresight and doggedness of aim, the result 
of that dinner exceeded Halborough’s expectations In 
weaving his ambitions he had viewed Ins sisUr Rosa as a 
slight, bright thing to be helped into notice by Ins abilities ; 
but it now began to dawn upon him that the j. hysical 
giiN of Nature to her might do more for them both than 
Nature’s intellectual gifts to himself While he was 
patiently boring the, tunm i Ro^a seemed about to fly 
over the mountain. 

He wrote the next day to his brother, now occupying 
his own old rooms in the theological college, telling him 
excitingly of the unanticipated debut of Ros^t at the manor- 
house. The next post brought him a reply of congratu¬ 
lation, dashed with the counteracting intelligence that his . 
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father did not like Canada—that his gipsy wife had de¬ 
serted him, which made him feel so dreary that lie thought 
of returning home. 

In his recent satisfaction at his own successes Joshua 
Halborough had well-nigh forgotten his chrome trouble 
—latterly scieened by distance. But it now returned 
upon hnn ; he saw more in this brief announcement than 
his brother seemed to see. It was the cloud no biggei 
than a man’s hand. 

IV 

The following December, a day or two before Christmas, 
Mrs. Fellmer and her son were walking up and down the 
broad gravel path which bordered the east front of the 
house. Till within the last half-hour the morning had 
been a drizzling one, and they had just emerged for a 
shoit turn beioie luncheon 

‘ You see, dear mother,’ the son was saying, ' it is the 
peculiarity of mv position wliidi makes her appear lo 
me in such a desirable light. When you consider how f 
have been crippled at starting, how my life has been 
maimed; that I feel anything like publicity distasteful, 
that I have no political ambition, and that my chief aim 
and hope lie in the education of the little thing Annie 
has left me, vou must see how desirable a wife hlo Miss 
Halboiough would be, to prevent ni} T becoming a mere 
vegetable.’ 

‘ If you adore her, I suppose you must have her 1 ’ replied 
his mother with dry indiicctne&s 'But you’ll find that 
she will not be content to live oil heto as you do, giving lier 
whole mind to a young child.’ 

‘ That’s just where we diflei Her very disqualification, 
that of being a nobody, as you call it, is her recommen¬ 
dation ill my eyes. Her lack of influential connections 
limits her ambition. From what I know of her, a file m 
this place is all that she would wish for. She would never 
care to go outside the park-gates if it were necessary to 
Stay within.’ 

* Being in love with her, Albert, and meaning to marry 
her, you invent your practical ieasons to ma!.* 1 the case 
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respectable. Well, do as you will; I have no authority 
over you, so why should you consult me ? You mean 
to propose on this very occasion, no doubt. Don’t you, 
now ? ' 

‘ By no means. I am merely revolving the idea in my 
mind. If on further acquaintance she turns out to be as 
good as she has hitheito seemed—well, I shall see. Admit, 
now, that you like her ’ 

‘ I readily admit it. She is very captivating at first 
sight But as a step-mother to your child 1 You seem 
mighty anxious, Albeit,* to get rid of me ! ’ 

‘Not at all. And I am not so reckless as von think. 

I don't make up my mmd in a hurry. But the thought 
having occurred to me, I mention it lv> } T ou at once, mother. 
If you dislike it, say so. 

‘ I don’t say anything. I \vill try to make the best 
of it if you arc determined. W r hen does she come ? ' 

‘ To-morrow ’ 

All this time there were gi eat preparations in train 
at the curate's, who was now a householder. Rosa, whose 
tw T o or three weeks’ stay on two occasions (arlier in the 
year had so affected the squire, was coming again, and at 
the same time her younger brother Cornelius, to make 
up a family party. Rosa, who journeyed from the Mid¬ 
lands, could not arrive till late in the evening, but Corne¬ 
lius was to «get there in the afternoon, Joshua going out 
to meet him in his walk across the fields from the railway. 

Everything being ready in Joshua's modest abode he"' 
started on his way, ln^ heart buojant and thankful, if 
ever it was in his life. He was of sut li good report himself 
that his brother’s path mto holy orders promit, d to be 
unexpectedly easy ; and he longed to compare experiences, 
with him, even though there was on hand a more exciting 
matter still. From .liis youth he had held that, in old- - 
fashioned country places, the Church conferred social „ 
prestige up to a certain point at a cheaper price thaft, 
any other profession or pursuit, and events seemed to be 
proving him right. 

He had walked about halhan-hour when he saw Cornelius 
coming along the palh; and in a few minutes the two.;. 
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brothers met. The experiences of Corne]ms had btrn less 
immediately interesting Jhan those of Joshua, 1 >.*t his 
personal position was satisfactory, and there was nothing 
to account for the smgukuly subdued manner that he 
exhibited, which at first Joshua set down to the latiuu ol 
over-study , and he proceeded to the subject of J\o<a > 
arrival in the evening, and the probable consequent <. s oJ 
this her third visit. f Before next Easter she’ll be his wife, 
my boy,’ said Joshua with grave exultation 

Cornelius shook his head ' She comes too lau 1 ’ lie 
returned 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ 

'Look here.’ He produced the Fountall papa, and 
placed his linger on A paragraph, which Joshua read it 
appealed under the report of Petty Sessions, and was a 
commonplace case of disorderly conduct, in which a man 
was sent to prison lor scvui d lys for breaking windows in 
that town 

‘ Well ? ’ said Joshua 

‘ It happened during an evening that X was in the stieet . 
and the ol fender is our father ' 

' Not- how—I salt him more money on Ins promising 
to stav in Canada ? ’ 

m/ 

'He is home, safe enough.' Cornelius m the same 
gloomy tone gave the lemainder of his information He 
had witnessed the scene, unobserved of his father, and had 
heard him say that he was on his way to see his daughter, 
who was going to marry a rich gentleman 'file only 
good fortune attending the untoward incident wu- that the 
millwright’s nntne had been piinted as Joshua Alborongh. 

' Beaten ! We are to be beaten on the eve of our ex¬ 
pected victory ! ’ said the elder brothei ' Xiow r did ho 
guess that Rosa was likely to marry r Good Heaven 1 
Cornelius, you seem doomed to bring baa news alw.iv-, do 
you not ? 

‘ I do,’ said Cornelius ‘ Poor Rosa 1 ’ 

It was almost in tears, so great was their heart-sickness 
and shame, that the brothers walked the remainder of the 
way to Joshua’s dwelling In the evening they out 
to meet Rosa, bringing her to the village u, a*flv , and 
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when she had come into the house, and was sitting down 
with them, they almost forgoj; their secret anxiety in 
contemplating her, who knew nothing about it. 

Next day the Felliners came, and the two or three days 
after that were a lively time That the squire was yielding 
to lus impulses—making up his mind—there could be no 
doubt. On Sunday Cornelius read the service, and Joshua 
preached. Mrs. Fellrner was quite maternal towards 
Rosa, and it appeared that she had decided to welcome 
the inevitable with a good grace. The pretty gill was to 
spend yet another afternoon with the elder lady, super¬ 
intending some patish treat at the house in observance of 
Christmas, and aftei wards to stay on to dinner, he» brothers 
to fetch her in the evening. They* were also invited to 
dirk, but they could not a* opt owing to an engagement. 

The engagement was of a sombre sort. They were 
going to meet their father, who would that day be re- 
leas* d from Fountall Gaol, and try to persuade him to 
keep away from Nanobournc. Every exertion was to be 
made to get him back to Canada, to his old home in the 
Midlands— anywhere, so that he would not impinge 
disaslrously upon their couises, and blast their sister's 
prospects of the auspicious marriage which was jmt then 
hanging in the balance. 

As soon as Rosa had been fetched away by her friends 
at the manor-house her brotheis started on their expedi¬ 
tion, without waiting for dinner or tea Cornelius, to whom 
the millwright always addressed his letters when ho wrote 
any, diew from his pocket and re-read as he walked the 
curt note which had led to this journe y being unck r taken ; 
it was despatched by their fatliei the right befon imme¬ 
diately upon his liberation, and stated that he was setting 
out for Narrobourue at the moment of writing , that 
having no money he-would be obliged to walk all the way; 
that he calculated on passing through the intervening town 
of I veil about six on the following day, whcie he should' 
suj) at the Castle Inn, and where Ik hoped they would' „ 
meet him with a carriage-and-pair, or some other suc^t 
conveyance, that be might not disgrace them by arriving 
like a tra‘mp.i * 
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' That sounds as if he gave a thought to out position,’ 
said Cornelius. 

Joshua knew the satire that lurked in the paternal 
words, and said nothing. Silence prevailed duimg the 
greater part of their journey. The lamps weie lighted 
in Ivell when they entered the streets, and Cornelius 
who was quite unknown in this neighbourhood, and who* 
moreover, was not in clerical attire, decided that he should 
be the one to call at the Castle Inn Merc, in answvi 
to his inquiry under the darkness of the archway, they 
told him that such a man as he had described loft the 
house about a quaitcr of an hour earlier, after making 
a meal in the kitchen-settle He was rather the worse for 
hquoi • 

' Then,’ said Joshua, when Cornelius joined him outside 
with this intelligence, ‘ we mud have met and passed 
him 1 And now that I think of it, we did meet some one 
who was unsteady in liis gait, under the trees on the other 
side of Hendford IIill, where it was too datk to set him ’ 

T1 lev rapidly reflated theii steps ; but for a long stretch 
of the way home could discern nobody When, however, 
they had gone about three-quarters of the distance, they 
became conscious of an irregular foothill in front of them, 
and could see a whitish figure in the gloom They followed 
dubiously. The figure met another wayiaiei—the single 
one that had been encountered upon this leciely load 
and they distinctly heard him ask the way to Natrobourne 
The stranger replied—what was quite true--that the nearest 
wav was by turning in at the stile by the next bridge, 
and following the footpath which branched thence across 
the meadows 

When the brothers reached the stile fhey also enteral 
th$ path, but did not overtake the subject of their worry 
till they had crossed two or three meat’s, and the light* 
from Narrobourne manor-house were visible before them 
through the trees. Their father was no longer walking, 
he was seated against the wet bank of an adjoining hedge 
Observing their forms he shouted, ‘ I’m going to Narro¬ 
bourne ; who may you be ? ’ 

They went up to him, and revealed themsclvc*. remind- 
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ing him of the plan which he had himself proposed in his 
note, that they should meet him at Ivell 

‘ By Jeny, I'd iorgot it! ’ lie said. ' Well, wliat do 
vou want me lo do ? ' His tone was distinctly quarrel¬ 
some 

A long conversation followed, which became embit¬ 
tered at 1 lie lust hint from them that he should not come 
to the village. The millwright drew a quart bottle fiom 
his pocket, and challenged them to drink if they meant 
friendly md called themselves men. Neither of the two 
had touched alcohol for years, but for once they thought 
it beht to accept, so as not to needlessly provoke him 

' What's in it J ’ said ]osliua. 

'A (hop of weak gin and-walcr* ft wont hurt 'ee. 
Dunk fiom the bottle.' Joshua did so, and his father 
puslu d up the bottom ol the vessel so as to make him 
swallow a good deal in spite of himsell It went down into 
his stomach like molten lead. 

' Ha, ha, that’s right! ’ said old Ilalborough ‘ But 
’twas iaw spirit ha, ha ’ ' 

* Why should vou take me in so *' said Joshua, losing 
his self-command, tiy as he would to keep calm. 

‘ Because you took me m, my lad, in banishing me to 
that cursed country under prett in e that it was for my good. 
Vou were a pair of hypocrites to say so. It was done to 
gt t nd of nee—no moie nor less But, by Jenv, I’m a 
match for )e now! I’ll spoil your souls for preaching. 
My daughter is going to be married to the squire lino. 
I've heard the news - I saw it in a papa ’ ' 

‘ It is promatuie- 

‘ I know it is true ; and I'm hei father, an< I shall 
give her away, or there'll be a hell of a row, 1 tan assure 
ee ! Is that where the gennleman lives ? 

Joshua llalboiough writhed in impotent despair. Fell- Y * 
mer had not yet positively declared himsell, his mother 
was hardly won round; a scene with their father in the 
patish would demolish as fair a pal ice of hopes as was 
ever budded. The millwright rose. ‘ If that’s where the 
squire lives I’m going to call. Just arrived from Canady 
with her fortune—ha, ha! I wish no harm to the gennleman. 
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and the gennleinan will wish no harm to me But I like 
to take my place in the family, and stand upon iuv rigids, 
and lower people’s pride t,' 

‘ You've succeeded already! Where's that woman 
you took with you-’ 

' Woman ! She was mv wife as lawful as tin* Constjtu* 
tion—a sight more lawful than your mot hoi was till sonn 
time after you were born ! ’ 

Joshua had for many years before heard whispers that 
his father had cajoled his mother in their tally acqu.mi 
tancc, and had made somewhat lardy amends , but nc\ ei 
from lus father's lips till now. It was the hist stroke, and 
he eould not bear it lie sank back against the In dgc ‘ 11 
is over 1 ' he said ' He ruins us all ! ’ 

The millwright movtd on, waving his stick triumphanth 
and the two brothers stood still They tould see ins 
drab hguie stalking along the path, and ovei his head 
the lights horn the consu vntory ot Naiiobourn** House 
inside winch Albert Ftilmer might possibly be sitting watli 
Rosa at that moment, holding her hand, and asking her to 
shate his home with him 

The staggering whity brown form, adv ant mg to j)ut <i 
blot on all this, had boon diminishing in the shade , and 
now suddenly disoppeaud beside a w r cir Tht re was thr 
noise of a flounce m tlv- waiter 

'He has fallen m 1 ’ said Cornelius, starting ftnwaid 
to run for the place at wlueh his lather had vanished 
Joshua, awaking from the stupefied reverie into which 
he had sunk, rushed to (he othei's side Indore lit had 
taken ten steps. ' Stop stop, wiiat are you thinking ol p 
he whispered hoarsely, grasping Cornelius's arm 
' Pulling him out * ’ 

‘Yes, ves-so am I But -W'ait a moment-' 

' But, Joshua » ' 

' Her life and happiness, you know -Cornelius and 
your reputation and mine- and our rhanre of rising 
together, all three- —’ 

He clutched bis brother’s arm to the bom , and as 
they stood breathless the splashing and floundering in 
the weir continued; over it they saw the hopeful dghts 
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from the manor-house conservatory winking through 
the trees as their bare branches waved to and fro. In 
their pause there had been tiiqe to save him twice over. 

The floundering and splashing grew weaker, and they 
could hear gurgling words : ' Help—I'm drownded ! Rosie 
1 -Rosie ! ' 

' We’ll go—we must save him. 0 Joshua ! ’ 

* Yes, yes ! we must ! ’ 

Still they did not move, but waited, holding each 
other, each thinking the same thought. Weights of lead 
seemed to be affixed to their feet, which would no longer 
obey their wills. The mead became silent. Over it they 
landed they could see figures moving in the conservatory. 
The air up there seemed to emit gentle kisses 

Cornelius started forward at last, and Joshua almost 
simultaneously. Two or hree minutes brought them to 
the brink of the stream. At first they could see nothing 
m the water, though it was not so deep nor the night so 
dark but that their father’s light kerseymere coat would 
have been visible if he had lain at the bottom Joshua 
looked this way and that. 

‘ He has diifted into the culvert,' he said. 

Below the foot-bridge of fhc weir the stream suddenly 
narrowed to half its width, to pass under a barrel arch or 
culvert constructed for waggons to cross into the middle 
of the mead m haymaking tune. It being at present the 
season of high water the arch was full to the crown, against 
which the ripples clucked every now and then. At tins 
point he had just caught sight of a pale object slipping 
under. In a moment it was gone. 

They went to the lower end, but nothing emerg'd. For 
a long time they tried at both ends *o effect some com¬ 
munication with tin' interior, but to no purpose. 

* We ought to have come sooner ! * said the consuence- 
stricken Cornelius, *whcn they were quite exhausted, and 
dripping wet. 

‘H suppose we ought,’ replied Joshua heavily. He 
perceived his father’s walking-stick on the bank ; hastily 
picking it up he stuck it into the mud among the sedge. 
Then they went on. 
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4 Shall we—say anything about this accident ? ' whis¬ 
pered Cornelius as they approached the door of Joshua's 
house. 

' What’s the use ? It can do no good We must wait 
until he is found.' 

They went indoors and changed their clothes , aftei 
which the}' 1 started for the manor-house, reaching it about 
ten o’clock. Besides their sister there were only thm 
guests ; an adjoining landowner and his wife, and the infirm 
old rector. 

Rosa, although she had parted from them so recently, 
grasped their hands 111 an ecstatic, brimming, joyful 
manner, as if she had not seen them for years ‘ You look- 
pale,’ she said 

The brothers answered that they had hud a Jong 
walk, and were somewhat tired Everybody in the room 
seemed charged full with some sort of interesting 
knowledge: the sqniic's neighbour and neighbou/s wife 
looked wisely around; and Feliiner himself played 
the part of host with a preoccupied bearing which 
approached fervour. They left at eleven, not accepting 
the carriage offered, the distance being so short and the 
roads diy The squire came rather further into the daik 
with them than lie need have done, and wished Rosa 
good-night in a mysterious manner, slightly apart from 
the rest 

When they were walking along Jodma said, with a 
desperate attempt at joviality, f Rosa, what’s going on 0 ‘ 

‘ O, I-’ she began between a gasp and a bound 

‘ He-’ 

‘ Nevci mind—if it disturbs you.’ 

She was so excited that she could not speak connectedly 
at first, the practised air which she bad brought homr 
with her having disajipcared Calming herself she added, 
"I am not disturbed, and nothing happened Only 
he said he wanted to ask me something, some day , and 1 
said never mind that now lie hasn’t asked \et, anrl is 
coming to speak to vou about it He would have done m* 
to-mght, only I asked him not to be in a burn But 
he will come to-morrow, T am sure 1 ’ 
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It was summer time, six months later, and mowers 
and haymakers wc re at work in’ the meads. The manor- 
house, being opposite them, frequently formed a peg for 
conversation dining these operations; and the doings of 
tin' sqmie, and the squire’s young will*, the ruiate’s sister 

who was at piesent the admired of most ol them, and 
the lntcn st of all—met with their due amount of criticism. 

Rosa was happy, if ever woman could be said to be 
so. She l*ad not learnt the fate of her fatliei, and some¬ 
times wondered - perhaps with a sense of relief - why he 
did not write to her fiom his supposed home* m Canada, 
tier i iiothu Joshua had been presented to a living in a 
small town, shortly after her marriage, and Cornelius had 
t hoioupon smceeded to the vacant curacy of Nanobourne. 

These two had awaited in deep suspense the discover v 
of their father’s body , and yet the discovery had not boon 
made Every clay they expected a man or a boy to run 
up from the meads with the intelligence ; but he had never 
ionie Rays had accumulated to w r eoks and months: 
the wedding had come and gone ; Joshua had tolled and 
read himself in at his new parish ; and ncvei a shout of 
amazement over the millwright's remains. 

But now, in June, when they wore mowing the meads, 
the* hatches had to be drawn and the water let out of its 
(hauntIs for Jhe convenience of the mowers It was thus 
that the discover}" was made. A man, stooping low' 
with lus scythe, caught a view 7 of the culverl lengthwise, 
and saw something entangled in the recently baled weeds 
ol lN bed A day or two after then* was an inquest , 
but the body was unrecognizable Fish and flood n >d been 
busy with tin* millv'iight ; he had no watch or marked 
ai tick* which could be identified ; and a verdict of the 
accidental drowning of a person unknown settled the 
matter 

As the body was found in Narrobourne parish, there 1 
it had to be buried Lornclius wrote to Joshua, begging 
him to come and read the service, or to send some one; 
he himself could not do it. Rather than let in a strange^ 
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i Joshua came, and silently scanned the coronei's order 
handed him by the undertaker •— 

‘ I, Henry Giles, Coroner for the Mid-Division of Outer 
Wessex, do hereby order the Burial of the Body now shown 
' to the Inquest Jury as the Body of an Adult Male Poison 
Unknown . / etc. 

Joshua JIalborough got through the service m some 
way, and rejoined his brother Cornelius at his house. 
Neither accepted an invitation to lunch at their sister's , 
they wished to discuss parish matters together. In the 
afternoon she came down, though they had already called 
on her, and had not expected to see her again Her 
bright eyes, brown hair, flowery bonnet, lemon-coloured 
gloves, and flush beauty, were like an irradiation into the 
apartment, which they m their gloom could hardly bear. 

‘ I forgot to tell you,' she said, of a curious thing which 
happened to mo a month or two before my marriage—- 
something which I have thought may have had a con¬ 
nection with the accident to the poor man you have buried 
to-day. It was on that evening I was at the manor-house 
waiting for you to fetch me ; I was m the winter-garden 
with Albeit, and we were sitting silent together, when 
we fancied we heard a cry in the distant meadow We 
.opened the door, and while Albert ran to fetch his hat, 
leaving me standing there, the cry was repeated, and 
my excited senses made me think I hcaid my own name 
When Albert came back all was silent, and we decided 
that it was only a drunken shout, and not a cry for help. 
We both forgot the incident, arid it never has occurred 
to me till since the funeral to-day that it might have 
been this stranger's cry. The name of course was only 
fancy, or he might have had a wife or child with a name 
something like mine, poor man ! ' 

When she w T as gone the brothers were silent till Cornelius 
said, * Now mark this, Joshua Sooner or later she'll 
know.' 

' How ? ' 

' From one of us. Do you think human hearts are lron- 
Cased safes, that you suppose we can keep this secret fur 
over ? ' 
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'Yes, I think they are, sometimes,’ said Joshua. 

‘No. It will out. We shall tell.’ 

‘ What, and rain her—kill her ? Disgrace her children, 
and pull down the whole auspicious house of Fellmer 
about our ears ? No! May I—drown where he was 
drowned before I do it! Never, never. Surely you can 
say the same, Cornelius !’ 

Cornelius seemed fortified, and no more was said. For 
a long time after that day he did not see Joshua, and 
before th 1 next year was out a son and heir was born to the 
Fellmers. The villagers rang the thiee bells every evening 
for a week and more, and were made merry by Mr Fellmer's 
ale; and when the christening came on Joshua paid 
Narrobourne another vi vt »■ 

Among all the people • ho assembled on that day the 
hi other clergymen were the least interested. Their minds 
were haunted by a spirit in kerseymere. In the evening 
they walked together in the fields. 

‘ She’s all right,’ said Joshua. ‘ But here are you 
doing joumty-woik, Cornelius, and likely to continue 
at it till the end of the day, as far as I can see. I, too, 
with my petty living -what am I after all ? . . To tell 
the liuth, the Church is a poor forlorn hope for people 
without influence, paiticularly when their enthusiasm 
begins to flag. A social regemrator has a better chance 
outside, whore lie is unhampered by dogma and tradition. 
As for me, I would rather have gone on mending mills, 
with mv crust of bread and liberty.’ 

Almost automatically they had bent th< ir steps along 
the margin of the river; they now paust d. They were 
standing on the brink of the well-knov.n weir. 1 ,erc were 
the hatches, there was the culvert; they could see the 
pebblv bed of the stream through the pellucid water. 
The notes of the cburch-oells were audible, still jangled 
by the enthusiastic villagers. 

‘ Why see—it was thcie I hid his walking-stick !' said 
Joshua, looking towards the sedge The next moment, 
during a passing breeze, something flashed white on the 
spot to which the attention of Cornelius was drawn. 

From the sedge rose a straight little silver-poplar, and ' 
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it was the leaves of this sapling which caused tlie flicker of 
whiteness. 

' His walking-stick has* grown ! ' Joshua added ' It 
was a rough one--cut from the hedge, I ltmembe: 

At every putt of wind the tree turned white, till they 
could not bear to look at it; and they walked awa\ 

‘ I see him every night,’ Cornelius murmui ( 'd. 

Ah, we read our Hebrews to little account, Jos ! A n fniiL 
axavoov, alaytm^ yarmp^ovipa^ To have endured 11lf cross, 
despising the shame—there lay greatness ! But now 1 
often feel that I should like to put an end to trouble here 
in this selfsame spot.' 

‘ I have thought of it myself,’ said Joshua 

‘Perhaps we shall,rtSome da),’ murmured his brother. 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Joshua moodik 

With that contingency to consider m IV silence of 
their nights and da\s thev bint then shp* homewards. 
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ON THE WESTERN CIRCUIT 

1 

The man who played the disturbing part in the two quiet 
feminine lives hereunder depicted—no great man, m any 
sense, by the way—first had knowledge of them on an 
October evening, in the city of Melchostcr. lie had 
been standing in the Close, vainl\ endeavouring to gain 
amid tin* darkness a glimpse of the most homogeneous 
pile of medieval architecture m England, whit li lowered 
and tapered fiom the damp and level sward in tront ol 
him. While he stood the presmee of the Cathedral walls 
was revealed rather by the car than by the eyes ; he 
could not see them, but they reflected sharply a roar ol 
sound which entered the Close by a street leading from the 
city square, and, falling upon ihc building, was thing back 
upon him. 

He postponed tiil the moirow his attempt to examine 
+he deserted edifice, and turned his attention to the noise. 
It was compounded of steam barrel-organs, the clanging of 
gongs, the ringing of hand-bells, the clack of rattles, and 
the undistinguishable shouts ol men A lurid light hung 
in the air in the direction of the tumult. Thitherward he 
went, passing under the arched galeway, along a straight 
street, and into the square. 

He might have searched Europe over for a greater 
contrast between juxtaposed scenes. The spectacle was 
that of the eighth chasm of the Inferno as to colour and 
flame, and, as to mirth, a development of the Homeric 
heaven. A smoky glaie, of the complexion of brass- 
tilings, ascended from the fieiy tongues of innumerable 
naphtha lamps affixed to booths, stalls, and other tem¬ 
porary erections which crowded the spacious market- 
square. In front of this irradiation scores of human 
figures, more or less in profile, were darting athwart 
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and auoss, up, down, and around, like gnats against a 
sunset 

Then motions were so rhythmical that they seemed 
to be moud b\ mrulnneiv And it presently ap{)eared 
that they wen mo\cd by machinery indeed ; the figures 
being tho-e ot the potions of swings, see-saws flying - 
h.tps, abou all ol the tluee steam loundabouts which 
o< rupit d tin < ntie of the position It was from the latter 
that tlu dm oi steam-organs came 

Tlnobbing humanity in full tight was, on second thoughts, 
bettci tl in au lntectuie in the dark The young man, 
lighting a shoit pipe, and putting lus hat on one side and 
one hand in Ins pocket, to throw himself into harmony 
with his new cmnonmtnt, drew near to the largest and 
most patronized of the sh am circuses, as the roundabouts 
wt ie called bv their owm t s. This was one of brilliant 
iinisli, and it was now in full revolution. The musical 
instrument mound which and to whose tones the lideTs 
ievolved, directed its trumpet-mouths of brass upon the, 
young man, and the long plate-glass minors set at angles, 
which revolved with the machine, flashed the gyiating 
pei sonages and hobby-horses haleidoscopically into his eyes 

It could now be seen that lie was unlike the majonty 
of tlu 1 crowd. A gentlemanly young fellow, one of the 
species iound in large towns only, and London particulaily, 
built on delicate lines, well, though not fashionably dressed, 
he appeartd to belong to the professional class; he had 
nothing square 01 piactical about his look, much that 
was curvilmeai and sensuous Indeed, some would have 
called him a man not altogether typical of the middle-class 
male of a centuiy wherein sordid ambition is the master- 
passion that seems to be taking the tim« -honoured place of 
love. 

The ievolving ligures passed before his eyes w'lth an 
unexpected and quiet grace in a throng whose natural i 
movements did not suggest gracefulness or quietude as £. 
rule By some contrivance there was imparted to each 
of the hobby-horses a motion which was really the triumph 
and peifection of roundabout inventiveness—a galloping 
me and fall, so timed that, of each pair of steeds, one 
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was on the spring while the other was on the pitch The 
riders were quite fascinated by these equine undulations 
in this most delightful holiday-game of our times Them 
were riders as young as six, and as old as sixty yeais, with 
every age between At first it was difficult to catch a 
personality, but by and by the observer’s eyes centred 
on the prettiest girl out of the seveial pretty ones re¬ 
volving. 

It was not that one with the light frock and light hat 
whom he had been at first attracted by , no, it was the 
one with the black cape, gray sknt, light gloves and—no, 
not even she, but the one behind her ; she with the crimson 
skirt, dark jacket, brown hat and blown gloves Unmis¬ 
takably that was the pettiest giil. 

Having finally selected her, this idle spectator studied 
her as w r ell as he was able during each ol her brief transits 
across his visual field She was absolutely unconscious 
of everything save the act of riding her features wen* 
rapt in an ecstatic dreaminess; for the moment she did 
not know her age or her history oi her lineaments, much 
levs her troubles. He himself was full of vague latter-day 
glooms and popular melancholies, and it was a refieshing 
sensation to behold this young thing then and there, 
absolutely as happy as if she were in a Paradise. 

Dreading the moment when the inexorable stoker, 
grimily lurking behind the ghtteiing rococo-work, should 
decide that this, set of riders had had their pennyworth* 
and bring the whole concern of steam-engine, horses, 
mirrors, trumpets, drums, cymbals, and such-like to pause 
and silence, he waited for her every reappearance, glancing 
indifferently over the intervening forms, including the two 
plainer girls, the old woman and child, the two youngsters, 
the newly-married couple, the old man with a clay pipe, the 
sparkish youth with a ring, the young ladies in the chariot, 
the pair of journeyman-carpenters, and others, till his 
select country beauty followed on again in her place. 
He had never seen a fairer product of nature, and at each 
round she made a deeper mark in his sentiments. The 
stoppage then came, and the sighs of the riders were 
audible. » 
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He moved round to the place at which he reckoned*, she 
would alight; but she retained her seat. The empty 
saddles began to refill, and she plainly was deciding to 
have another turn. The young man drew up to the side 
of her steed, and pleasantly asked her if she had enjoyed 
her ride. 

‘ O yes i ' she said, with dancing eyes. ' It has been 
quite unlike anything I have ever felt in my life before 1' 

It was not difficult to fall into conversation with her. 
Unreserved— too unreserved—by nature, she was not 
experienced enough to be reserved by art, and after a 
little coaxing she answered his remarks readily. She 
had come to live in Melchester from a village on the Great 
Plain, and this was the hrst time +hat she had ever seen a 
steam-circus, she could not understand how such won- 
deiful machines were made. She had come to the city 
on the invitation of Mrs llarnham, who had taken her 
info her household to train her as a servant, if she showed 
any aptitude. Mrs. llarnham was a young lady who 
before she married had been Miss Edith White, living in 
1 he country near the speaker's cottage ; she was now very 
kind to her through knowing her in childhood so well. 
She was even taking the trouble to educate her Mrs. 
Ilainham was the only friend she had in the world, and 
being without children had wished to have her near her in 
preference to anybody else, though she had only lately 
come ; allowed her to do almost as she liked, and to have 
a holiday whenever she asked for it. The husband of this 
kind young lady was a rich wine-merchant of the town, 
but Mrs. Harnham did not care much about him. In the 
daytime you could see the house from where diey were 
talking. She, the speaker, liked Melchester better than 
the lonely country, and she was going to have a new hat 
for next Sunday that was to cost fifteen and nincpence. 

Then she inquired of her acquaintance where he lived, 
and he told her in London, that ancient and smoky city, 
where everybody lived who lived at all, and died because 
they could not live there. He came into Wessex two or 
three times a year for professional reasons ; he had arrived 
from Wintonccster yesterday, and was going on into the 
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next county in a day or two. For one thing he did like 
the country better than the town, and it was because it 
contained such girls as hcuself. 

Then the pleasure-machine started again, and, to the 
light-hearted girl, the figure of the handsome young man. 
the market-square with its lights and crowd, the houses’ 
beyond, and the w 7 orld at large, began moving round as 
before, counterinoving in the revolving mirrors on her right 
hand, she being as it wore the fixed point in an undulating, 
dazzling, luiid universe, in which loomed forward most 
prominently of all the form of her late interlocutor. Each 
time that she approached the half of her oibit that lay 
nearest him they gazed at each other with smiles, and 
with that unmistakable expression which means so little 
at the moment, yet so often leads up to passion, heart¬ 
ache, union, disunion, devotion, overpopulation, drudgery, 
content, resignation, despair 
When the horses slowed anew Ik; stepped to her side 
and proposed another heat. * Hang the expense for once,' 
he said. ' I’ll pay ! ’ 

She laughed till the tears came 
' Why do you laugh, dear ? ’ said he. 

' Because—you are so genteel that >ou must ha\e 
plenty of money, and only say that fur fun 1 ’ she returned 
‘ Ha-ha ! ’ laughed the young man m unison, and gal¬ 
lantly pioducing his money she was euabled to whirl on 
again. * 

As he stood smiling there in the motley crowd, with lus 
pipe in his hand, and dad m the rough pea-jacket and 
wideawake that he had put on for his stroll, who would 
have supposed him to be Charles Bradford Raye, Esquire, 
stuff-gownsman, educated at Wintoncestcr, called to the 
Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, now going the Western Circuit, 
merely detained in Melchester by a. small arbitration 
after his brethren had moved on to tin. Iiext county-town ? 

ir 

The square was overlooked from its remoter corner by 
the house of which the young girl had spoken, a dignified 
residence of consideiable size, having several windows on 
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each floor. Inside one of these, on the first floor, the 
apartment being a large drawing-room, sat a lady, in 
appearance from twenty-eight to thirty years of age. 
The blinds were still undrawn, and the lady was absently 
surveying the weird scene without, her cheek resting on 
her hand. The room was unlit from within, but enough 
of the glare from the market-place entered it to reveal the 
lady’s lace. She was what is called an interesting creature 
rather than a handsome woman ; dark-eyed, thoughtful, 
and with sensitive lips 

A man sauntered into the room from behind and came 
forward. 

' O, Edith, I didn’t see you,’ lie said. ' Whv are you 
sitting here m ih<' daik ? ’ 

‘ I am looking at the Unr,’ icplied the Iadv in a languid 
vou e 

4 Oh ? Horrid nuisant e every year ' T wish it could be 
put a stop to.’ 

4 I like it ’ 

4 ll’m Theie’s no accounting for taste ’ 

Foi a moment lie gazed from the window with her, 
for politeness’ sake 1 , and then wont out again 

In a few minutes she rang. 

4 Hasn’t Anna come m ? ’ a deed Mrs Hamham 

4 No, m’m ’ 

4 She ought to be in by this time. I meant her to go for 
ten minutes only.’ 

4 Shall I go and look for her, m’m ? ’ said the housemaid 
alertly 

4 No. It is not necessary : she is a guod gnl and will 
come soon.’ 

However, when tile servant had gone Mrs Harnham 
arose, went up to her room, cloaked and bonneted herself, 
and proceeded downstairs, where she found her husband. 

4 I want to see the fair,' she said; 4 and I am going to 
look for Anna 1 have made myself responsible tor her, 
and must see she comes to no harm. She ought to be 
indoors Will you come with me : ’ 

4 Oh, she’s all right. I saw her on one of those whirligig 
things, talking to her young man as I came in. But I’ll 
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go if you wish, though I’d rather go a hundred miles the 
other way.' 

' Then please do so. I Shall come to no harm alone ’ 
She left the house and entered the crowd which thiongod 
the market-place, where she soon discovered Anna, seated, 
on the revolving horse. As soon as it stopped Mrs Ham- 
ham advanced and said severely, ‘ Anna, how can you 
be such a wild girl ? You were only to be out for tt n 
minutes.’ 

Anna looked blank, and the young man, who had dropped 
into the background, came to help her alight. 

‘ Please don’t blame her,' he said politely ‘ It is my 
fault that she has stayed. She looked so graceful on the 
horse that I induced her to go round again I assure you.' 
that she has been quite safe ’ 

' In that case I’ll leave her in your hands,’ said Mrs 
Harnham, turning to retrace her steps 
But this for the moment it was not so easy to do Some¬ 
thing had attracted the crowd to a spot in their rear, and 
the wine-merchant’s wife, caught by its sway, lound herself 
pressed against Anna's acquaintance without power to 
move away Their faces weie within a few inches ol each 
other, his bieatli fanned her cheek as well as Anna’s 
They could do no other than smile at the accident; but 
neither spoke, and each waited passively. Mis Harnham 
then felt a man’s hand clasping her fingers, and from tin; 
look ol consciousness on the young fellow’s lace she knew 
the hand to be Ins : she also knew that from the positron 
of the girl lie had no other thought than that the imprisoned 
hand was Anna’s. What prompted her to reliain from 
undeceiving him she could hardly tell. Not content with 
holding the hand, he playfully slipped two of Ins frngei 
inside her glove, against her palm Thus matters continued 
till the pressure lessened; but sevei d minutes passed 
before the crowd thinned sufficiently to allow Mis. Ilamham 
to withdraw. 

' How did they get to know each other, I wonder ? ' 
she mused as bhe retreated. ‘ Anna is really very forward 
—and he very wicked and nice ' 

She was so gently stirred with the stranger’s manner and 
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voice, with the tenderness of his idle touch, that instead 
of re-entering the house she turned back again and observed 
the pair from a screened nook*. Really she argued (being 
little less impulsive than Anna heiself) it was very excusable 
in Anna to encourage him, however she might have con¬ 
trived to make his acquaintance , he was so gentlemanly, 
so fascinating, had such beautiful eyes The thought that 
he was several years her junior produced a reasonless 

sigh- 

At length the couple turned from the roundabout to¬ 
wards the door of Mis Harnliani’s house, and the young 
man could be heard saying that he would accompany her 
home. Anna, then, had found a lover, apparently a verv 
devoted one. Mrs. Ha. nham was quite interested in him. 
When they drew near - he door of the wine-merchant’s 
house, a comparatively deserted spot by this time, they 
stood invisible for a little while in the shadow of a wall, 
where they separated, Anna going on to the entrance, and 
her acquaintance returning across the square. 

‘ Anna,’ said Mrs Ilarnham, corning up. ' I’ve been 
looking at you ! That young man kissed you at parting, 

1 am almost sure.' 

‘ Well,’ stammered Anna , 1 he said, if I didn’t mind— 
it would do me no harm, and—and— him a great deal of 
good f ’ 

‘ Ah, I thought so ! And he was a stranger till to¬ 
night ? ’ 

‘ Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘ Yet I warrant you told him your name and everything 
about yourself ? ’ 

' ITc asked me.’ 

‘ But he didn’t tell you his ? 

' Yes, ma’am, he did ! ’ cried Anna victoriously. ' It is 
Charles Bradford, of London ’ 

‘ Well, if he’s respectable, of course I’ve nothing to 
say against your knowing him,’ remarked her mistress, 
prepossessed, in spite of general principles, in the young 
man’s favour. ‘ But I must reconsider all that, if ht 
attempts to renew your acquaintance. A country-bred 
girl like«you, who has never lived in Melchester till this 
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month, who had hardly ever seen a black-coated man till 
you came here, to be so sharp as to captuic a young Lon¬ 
doner like him ! ’ . 

* I didn’t capture him. I didn't do anything,' said Anna, 
in confusion. 

When she was indoors and alone Mrs. Harnliam thought 
what a well-bred and chivalrous young man Anna’s com¬ 
panion had seemed. Theie had been a magic in his wooing 
touch of her hand ; and she wondered how he had come to 
be attracted by the girl. 

The next morning the emotional Edith Harnham wen! 
to the usual week-day service in Melchester cathedral 
In crossing the Close through the fog she again perceived 
him who had intei ested her the previous evening, gazing 
up thoughtfully at the high-piled architecture of the nave : 
and as soon as she had taken her seat he entered and 
sat down in a stall opposite hers 

He did not particularly herd her; but Mrs. Hainliam 
was continually occupying her < ves with him, and wondeied 
more than ever what had attracted him in her unfledged 
maid-servant The mistress was almost as uiuu(ustomed 
c.s the maiden herself to the end-of-the-age young man, 
or she might have wondered less. Eaye, having lookt d 
about him a while, left abruptly, without regaid to the 
service that was proceeding ; and Mrs. llarnham -lonely, 
impressionable creature that she was—took no further 
inteiest in praising the Lord. She wished she hdd inarned 
a London man who knew the subtl dies of love-making as 
they were evidently known to him who had mistakenly 
caressed her hand. 


HI 

The calendar at Melchester had bee/' light, occupying 
the court only a few hours; and the assizes at Castci- 
bridge, the next county-town on the WWern Circuit, hav¬ 
ing no business for Raye, he had not gone thither At the 
next town after that they did not open till the following 
Monday, trials to begin on Tuesday morning. In the natural 
order of things Raye would have arrived at the latter 
place on Monday afternoon , but it was not till the middle 
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of Wednesday that his gown and gray wig, curled in tiers, 
in the best fashion of Assyrian bas-reliefs, were seen blow¬ 
ing and bobbing behind him as he hastily walked up the 
High Street from his lodgings. But though he entered the 
assize building there was nothing for lum to do, and sitting 
at the blue baize table in the well of the court, he mended 
pens with a nnnd far away from the case in progress. 
Thoughts of unpremeditated conduct, of which a week 
earlier he would not have believed himself capable, threw 
him into a mood of dissatisfied depression. 

He had contrived to see again the pretty rural maiden 
Anna, the day after the fair, had walked out of the city 
with her to the earthworks of Old Melchester, and feeling 
a violent fanev for her, had remained in Melchester all 
Sunday, Monday, and 'I uesday; by persuasion obtaining 
walks and meetings will the girl six or seven times dur¬ 
ing the interval; had in brief won her, body and soul. 

He supposed it must have been owing to the seclusion 
m which he had lived of late in town that he had given way 
so unrestrainedly to a passion for an artless creature whose 
inexperience had, from the first, led her to place herself 
unreservedly in his hands. Much he deplored lulling 
with her feelings foi the sake of a passing desire, and 
he could only hope that she might not live to sutler on his 
account. Jf 

She had begged him to come to her again ; entreated 
him , wejSl. He had promised that he would do so, and 
he meant to carry out that promise. He could not desert 
her now. Awkward as such unintentional connections 
were, the interspace of a hundred miles- -w hie a to a girl 
of her limited capabilities was like a thoussnd—would 
effectually hinder this summer fancy from greaily encum¬ 
bering his life, while thought of^her simple love might 
do him the negative good of keeping him from idle pleasures 
m town when he \vished to work hard. His circuit jour¬ 
neys would take him to Melehester three or four times a 
year, and then he could always see her. 

The pseudonym, or rather partial name, that he had 
given her as his before knowing how far the acquaintance 
was going to carry him, had been spoken on the spur of the 
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moment, without any ulterior intention whatevei He had 
not afterwards disturbed Anna's error, but on leaving her 
he had felt bound to give her an address at a stationer's 
not far from his chambeis, at which she might write to him 
undei the initials ‘ C B ’ 

I11 due time Kaye returned to his London abode, having 
called at Melehester on his way and spent a few' additional 
hours with his fascinating child of nature In tow'ii 
he lived monotonously every day. Often he and lus 
rooms were enclosed bv a tawny fog fiom all the woild 
besides, and when he lighted the gas to read 01 wtite by, 
Ids situation seemed so unnatural that he would look into 
the lire and think of that trusting girl at Melehester again 
and again Often, oppressed by absurd fondness for hei; 
he would enter the dim religious nave of the Law Courts by 
the north door, elbow other juniors habited like himself, 
and like him unretained , edge himself into this or that 
crowded court w'heie a sensational case was going on, just 
as if he were in it, though the police officers at the dooi 
knew as well as he knew' himself that he had no more con¬ 
cern with the business 111 hand than the patient idlers at the 
gallery-door outside, who had waited to enter since eight 
in the morning because, like him, they belonged to the 
classes that live on expectation. But he would do these 
things to no purpose, and think how greatly the characters 
in such scenes contrasted with the pink and breezy Anna. 

An unexpected feature in that peasant maiden's con¬ 
duct was that she had not as yet written to him, though 
he had told her she might d<> so if she wished Surely a 
young creature had never before been so reticent in such 
circumstances At length he sent her a brief line, positive! v 
requesting her to wnte There was 110 answer by the 
return post, but the day after a letter in a neat feminine 
hand, and bearing the Melehester post.-mark, w'as handed 
to him by the stationer. 

The fact alone of its arrival was sufficient to satisfy 
his imaginative sentiment. He was not anxious to open the 
epistle, and in truth did not begin to read it for nearly 
half-an-hour, anticipating readily its terms of passionate 
retrospect and tender adjuration When ai last he tinned 
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his feet to the fireplace and unfolded the sheet, he was 
surprised and pleased to find that neither extravagance nor 
vulgarity was there It was* the most charming little 
missive he had ever received from woman. To be sure the 
language was simple and the ideas were slight; but it was 
so self-possessed ; so purely that of a young girl who felt 
her womanhood to be enough for her dignity that he read 
it through twice. Four sides were filled, and a few lines 
written across, after the fashion of former days; the paper, 
too, was common, and not of the latest shade and surface. 
But what of those things ? lie had received letters from 
women who were fairly called ladies, but never so sensible, 
so human a letter as this. He could not single out any 
one sentence and say it was at all* remarkable or clever; 
the ensemble of the Xctt* * it was which won him; and 
beyond the one request that he would write or come to her 
again soon there was nothing to show her sense of a claim 
upon him. 

To write again and develop a correspondence was the 
last thing Raye would have preconceived as his conduct 
m such a situation ; yet he did send a short, encouraging 
line or two, signed with his pseudonym, in winch he asked 
for another letter, and cheenngly promised that he w'ould 
try to sec her again on some near day, and would never 
forget liow much they had been to each other during their 
'■iiort acquaintance. 


iv 

To return now to the moment at which Anna, at Mel- 
chester, had received Rayc’s letter 

It had been put into her own hand by the postman 
on his morning rounds She flushed down to her neck 
on receipt of it, and turned it over and over. ‘ It is mine ; ' 
she said 

‘ Why, yes, can't \>ou see it is ? ’ said the postman, 
smiling as he guessed the nature of the document and the 
cause of the confusion. 

' O yes, of course ! ’ replied Anna, looking at the letter, 
forcedly tittering, and blushing still more. 

Her l6bk of embarrassment did not leave her with the 
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postman's depaiture. She opened the envelope, kissed its 
contents, put away the letter in her pocket, and remained 
musing till her eyes filled, with tears. 

A few minutes later she carried up a cup of tea to 
Harnham in her bed-chamber. Anna’s mistress looked 
at her, and said: ‘How dismal you seem this morning* 
Anna. What’s the matter ? ’ 

' I’m not dismal. I’m glad ; only I-’ She stopped 

to stifle a sob. 

' Well ? ’ 

' I’ve got a letter— and what good is it to me, if I can’t 
read a word in it! ’ 

' Why, I’ll read it, child, if necessary ’ 

‘ But this is from somebody—I don't want anybodv to 
icad it but myself! ’*Anua murmured. 

‘ I shall not tell anybody. Ls it from that young man ’ 

‘ T think so.’ Anna slowly produced the letter, sa\nig : 

' Then will you read it to me, ma’am ? ’ 

This was the secret of Anna's embarrassment and 
flutterings. She could neither read nor write. She had 
grown up under the care of an aunt be marriage, at one* 
of the lonely hamlets on the Great Mid-Wessex Plain 
where, even m days of national education, there had be« 11 
no school within a distance ot two miles Her aunt was 
an ignorant woman ; there had been nobody to investigate 
Anna’s circumstances, nobody to care about her learning the 
rudiments, though, as often in such cases, she had been 
well fed and clothed and not unkindlv treated Since 
she had tome to live at Mclchester with Mrs. Harnham, the 
latter, who took a kindly interest in the girl, had taught 
her to speak correctly, m which accomplishment Anna 
showed considerable readiness, as is not unusual with the 
illiterate; and soon became quite fluent in the use ol hi r 
mistress’s phraseology Mrs Harnham also insisted upon 
■her getting a spelling and copy book, and beginning to 
practise in these. Anna was slower in this bianch of her 
education, and meanwhile here was the letter 

Edith Harnham’s large dark eyes expressed some interest 
in the contents, though, in her character ol mere inter¬ 
preter, she threw into her tone as much as >he could of 
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mechanical passiveness. She read the short epistle on to 
its concluding sentence, which idly requested Anna to send 
him a tender answer 

‘ Now—you’ll do it for me, won’t you, dear mistress ? ’ 
said Anna eagerly. ‘ And you’ll do it as well as ever you 
Can, please ? Because 1 couldn’t bear him to think J 
am not able to do it myself. I should sink into the earth 
with shame it he know that! ’ 

Erom some words in the letter Mis liarnhain was 
led to ask questions, and the answers she received con¬ 
firmed lur suspicions. Deep concern filled Edith’s heart 
at ]K'iceiving how the girl had committed her happiness 
to the issue of tins new-sprung attachment. She blamed 
herself for not interfering in a flirtation which had resulted 
so seiiously for the pool little nnature in hei charge ; 
though at the time of se< ng the pair together she had a 
feeling that it was hardly within her piovinre to nip young 
affection in the bud How< ver, what was done could not 
lx; undone, and it behoved her now, as Anna's onh pro¬ 
tector, to help her as much as she could To Anna’s 
eager request that she, Mrs. Ilarnham, should compose and 
write the answer to this young London man’s ltd ter, sin 
felt bound to accede, to keep alive his attachment to the 
girl it possible , though in oilier circumstances slit* might 
have suggested the cook as an amanuensis 

A tender leply was thereupon concocted, and set down 
m Edith Harnham’s hand. This letter it had been which 
Kaye had received and delighted in Written in the pie— 
once of Anna it certainly was, and on Anna’s humble 
note-paper, and in a measure indih d by tn. young gnl, 
but the life, the spirit, the individuality, wen Edith 
Flarnham’s. 

‘ Won’t you at least put your name yourself 3 ' she 
said. ‘You can manage to wiite that bv this time 7 ’ 

‘ No, no,’ said Anna, shrinking back. ‘ 1 should do 
it so bad. He’d be ashamed of me, and never see me 
again • ’ 

The note, so prettily requesting another from him, had, 
as we have seen, power enough in its pages to bring one 
He declared it to be such a pleasure to hear from her that 
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she must write every week The same process of manu¬ 
facture was accordingly repeat! d by Anna and her mistress, 
and continued I01 several weeks in succession , each letter 
being penned and suggested by Edith, the girl standing by , 
the answer read and commented on by Edith, Anna stand¬ 
ing by and listening again 

Late on a winter evening, alter the dispatch of the sixth 
letter, Mrs Harnham was sitting alone by the lemams 
of her fire Her husband had retired to bed, and she had 
fallen into that fixit) of musing which takes no count ot 
hour or temperatuie The state of mind had been biought 
about 111 Edith by a strange thing which she had done that 
day Eor the first time since 1 \aye's visit Anna had gone 
to stay over a night oi*two with hei cottage friends on the' 
Elam, and in her absence had arrived, out of its time, a 
letter from Kaye. To this Edith had replied on her own 
responsibility, itom the depths of her own heait, without 
waiting for her maid’s collaboration. The luxury <>1 writing 
to him what would be known to no consciousness but 
his was gieat, and she had indulged herself therein 

Why was it a luxuiv * 

Edith Ilamham led a lonely life Influenced by the 
belief of the British parent that a bad mamage with its 
aversions is better than free womanhood with its interests, 
dignity, and Jeisuie, she* had consented to many the elderly 
wilie-merchant as a pi s alley, at the age of seven und-twenty 
-some three years before this date -to lind afteiwards 
that she hud made a mistake That contract had left 
her still a woman who.se de< pei nature had never been 
stirred 

She was now cleaily lealizmg that she had become 
possessed to the bottom of her soul with the image of a man 
to whom she was hardly so much as a name. Eiom the 
hrst he had attiacted her by his looks, and vone , In his 
tender touch , and, with these as geueratois, the wilting of 
letter after letter and the reading of their sott answers 
had insensibly developed on her side an emotion which 
fanned Ins; till there had resulted a magnetic leupiooity 
between the correspondents, notwithstanding that one of 
them wrote in a character not her own That h<‘*had been 
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able to seduce another woman in two days was his crowning 
though unrecognized fascination for her as the she-animaL 

They weie her own impassioned and pent-up ideas 
- lowered to monos) Ilabic phraseology in order to keep 
up the disguise—that Edith put into letters signed with 
another name, much to the shallow Anna's delight, who, 
unassisted, could not lor the world have conceived such 
pretty fancies for winning him, even had she been able to 
wiite them Edith found that it was these, her own 
foisted-ir. sentiments, to which the young barrister mainly 
responded. The few sentences occasionally added fiom 
Anna’s own lips made apparently no impression upon 
him 

The letter-writing in her absence Anna never discovered ; 
bm on her return the next morning she declared she wished 
to see her lover about something at once, and begged Mrs. 
flarnham to ask him to come. 

There was a strange anxiety in her manner which did 
not escape Mrs. Harnham, and ultimately resolved itself 
mlo a flood of tears. Sinking down at Edith’s knees, she 
made confession that the result ot her relations with her 
lover it would soon become necessary to disclose. 

Edith Harnham was geneious enough to be very far 
from inclined to cast Anna adrift at this conjuncture. No 
true woman ever is so inclined from her own personal 
point of view, however prompt she may be in taking such 
steps to safeguard those dear to her. Although she had 
written to Raye so short a time previously, she instantly 
penned another Anna-notc hinting ch arly though delicately 
the state of affairs. 

Raye replied by a hasfy line to say how much he was 
concerned at her news : he felt that he- must run down to 
see her almost immediately. 

But a week later the girl came to her mistress’s room 
with another note, which on being read informed her that 
after all he could not find time for the journey. Anna 
was broken with grief; but by Mr- Harnham’s counsel 
strictly refrained from hurling at him the reproaches and 
bitterness customary from young women so situated. 
One thing was imperative : to keep the young man’s 
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romantic interest in her alive Rather therefore did Edith, 
in the name of her protegee, request him on no account to 
be distressed about the looming event, and not to incon¬ 
venience himself to hasten down. She desired above 
everything to be no weight upon him in his career, no clog 
upon his high activities Slit* had wished him to know 
what had befallen: he was to dismiss it again from his 
mind. Only he must write tenderly as ever, and when 
he should come again on the spring circuit it would be 
soon enough to discuss what had better be done 

It may well be supposed that Anna’s own feelings had 
not been quite m accord with lh<'se geneious expression^ , 
but the mistress’s judgment had ruled, and Anna had 
acquiesced. ‘ All I want is that mceness yon can so well 
put into yoiu letters,*my deal, dear mistress, and that 1' 
can’t for the life o’ me make up out of my own head , 
though I mean 1 lie same thing and feel it cxaelly when 
you’ve written it down ' 

When the letter had been sent oft, and Edith llarnliam 
was left alone, she bowed heiself on the back of liei chan 
and wept 

‘ I wish his child was mine--I wish it was l ’ she niui- 
mured. ' Yet how can f sav such a wicked thing 1 ’ 

The lei ter moved Rase considerably when if icachcd 
him The intelligence its*It had affected him lc-.s than 
her unexpected mannei of floating him in relation to it 
The absence of any word of reproach, the devotion to hi*- 
interests, the self-sacrifice appaicnt in every line, all mack 
up a nobility of character that he had never dieamt of 
finding m womankind 

' God forgive' me 1 ’ he said tremulously. I have been 
a wicked wretch 1 did not know' she was such a tieasvnv 
as this ! ’ 

He reassuted her instantly—declaring that he would 
not of course desert her, that he would provide a home 
for her somewhere. Meanwhile she was to stay where 
she was as long as her mistress would allow her. 

But a misfortune supervened m this direction Whether 
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an inkling of Anna’s circumstances reached the knowledge 
of Mrs. Hamham's husband or not cannot be said, but the 
girl was compelled, m spite of, Edith’s entreaties, to leave 
the house. Ey her own choice she decided to go back for 
a while to t he cottage on the Plain This arrangement 
led to a consultation as to how the coirespondence should 
be carried on ; and in the girl’s inability to continue 
personally what had been begun in hei name, and m the 
difficulty of their acting in concert as heretofore, she 
requested Mrs. llarnham—the only well-to-do friend she 
had in Lie world—to receive the letters and reply to them 
off-hand, sending them on afterwards to herself on the 
Plain, where she might at least get some neighbour to 
read them to her, if a trustworthy one could be met with. 
Anna and her box then departed’ for the Plain. 

Thus it befell that Ed- n Harnham found herself in the 
strange position of having to correspond, under no super¬ 
vision by the real woman, with a man not her husband, in 
terms whicli were virtually those of a wife, concerning a 
corporeal condition that was not Edith’s at all; the man 
being one for whom, mainly through the sympathies 
involved in playing this part, she secretly cherished a 
predilection, subtle and imaginative truly, but strong and 
absorbing She opened each letter, read it as if intended 
for herself, and replied from the prom] it mgs ol her own 
heart and no other. 

Throughout this correspondence, carried on in the girl’s 
absence, the high-strung Edith Harnham lived in the 
ecstasy of fancy; the vicarious intimacy engendiied 
such a flow ot passionateness as was never c acceded. For 
conscience’ sake Edith at first sent on each of 1 is letters 
to Anna, and even rough copies of her replies; but later 
on these so-called copies were much abridged, and many 
letters on both sides were not sent on at all. 

Though sensuous and, superficial!}' at least, infested 
with the self-indulgent vices of artificial society, there was 
a substratum of honesty and fairness m Raye's character. 
He had really a tender regard for the country girl, and it 
grew more tender than ever when he found her apparently 
capable of expressing the deepest sensibilities in the simplest 
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words. He meditated, he wavered, and finally resolved 
to consult his sister, a maiden lady much older than him¬ 
self, of lively sympathies and good intent In making 
this confidence he showed her some ot the letters 

‘ She seems fairly educated/ Miss Rave observed 4 And 
bright in ideas She expresses hciscfl with a taste that 
must be innate.' 

‘ Yes. She writes very prettily, doesn’t she, thanks to 
these elementary schools ? 

‘ One is drawn out towards her, in spite of one’s self, 
poor thing ’ 

The upshot of the discussion was that though he had not 
been directly advised to do it, Kayo wiote, in his real 
name, what he would never have decided to wnte on his 
own responsibility; namely, ihat lie could not live with¬ 
out her, and would come down in the spring and shelve 
her looming difficulty by many mg her. 

This bold acceptance of the situation was made known 
to Anna by Mrs Harnham dnvmg out immediately to the 
cottage on the Flam. Anna jumped for joy like a little 
child And poor, crude dnections for answering appio- 
priately were given to Edith Harnham, who on her icturn 
to the city carried them out with wann mtensifn ations. 

' O ! ' she groaned, as she threw down the pen. ‘ Anna 
-poor good little fool—hasn’t intelligence enough to 
appreciate him f How should she 3 While f—don’t be.u 
his (laid i’ 

It was now Febiuury The '’orres]>oiidciice had con¬ 
tinued altogether loi tour months, and the next letter irom 
Kaye < ontamed incidentally a statement of his jxisition 
and jirospects. He said that in offering to wed her he 
had, at first, contemplated the step of retiring troin a pro¬ 
fession which hitherto had brought him very slight emolu¬ 
ment, and which, to speak plainly. In had thought might 
be difficult of practice after his union with her. I hit the 
unexpected mines of brightness and warmth that her 
letters had disclosed to be lurking in her sweet nature had 
led him to abandon that somewhat sad jaospect. He 
felt sure' that, with her powers of devi lopment after a 
little private training in the social forms of T on don under 
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I11& supervision, and a little help from a governess if neces¬ 
sary, she would make as good a professional man’s wife 
as could be desired, even it he should rise to the woolsack. 
Many a Lord Chancellor’s wife had been less intuitively a 
lady than she had riiown herself to be in her lines to him. 

* ' O - poor fellow, poor fellow ! ' mourned Edith Ham- 
ham 

Her distress now raged as high as her infatuation It 
was she who had wrought him to this pitch—to a marriage 
which meant his ruin ; yet she could not, m mercy to her 
maid, do anything to hinder his plan Anna was coming 
to Melcliester that week, but she could hardly show the 
girl this last reply from the young man ; it told too much 
ol the second individuality that had usurped the place of 
the first 

Anna cami, and her lr d:re«s took her into her own 
100m for privacy. Anna began by saying with some 
anxiety that she was glad the wedding was so near. 

' O, Anna !' replied Mrs. Hamham. ' I think we must 
tell lnm all--that I have been doing youi writing for you ? 
—lest he should not know it till after you become his wife, 
and it might lead to dissension and recriminations-’ 

‘ O, mis’ess, dear mis’ess—please don’t tell lnm now ! 
cried Anna in distress. ‘ If you were to do it, perhaps he 
w'ould not marry me, and what should I do then ? It 
would be terrible what would come to me 1 And I am 
getting on with my writing, too. I have brought with me 
the copybook you were so good as to give me, and 1 prac¬ 
tise every day, and though it is so, so hard, I shall do it 
well at last, I believe, if I keep on trying.' 

Edith looked at the copybook. The copies hr»d been 
set by herself, and such progress as the girl had made w’as 
in the way of giotesque facsimile of her mistress's hand 
But even if Edith’s flowing caligraphy weic reproduced 
the inspiration would be another thing. 

‘ You' do it so beautifully,’ continued Anna, ‘ and say 
all that I want to say so much better than I could say it, 
that I do hope you won’t leave me in the lurch just now ! ’ 

‘ Very well,’ replied the other. ‘ But 1 —but I thought 
I ought not to go on ’ ’ 
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' Why ? ' 

Her strong desire to confide her sentiments led Edith 
to answer truly: 

'Because of its effect upon me.’ 

' But it can't have any * ’ 

‘ Why, child ? ' 

‘ Because you are married already ! ' said Anna v ith 
lucid simplicity. 

' Of course it can’t,’ said her mistress hastily ; yet glad, 
despite hei conscience, that two or three outpouring-, still 
remained to her. ‘ But you must concentrate vom atten¬ 
tion on writing vour name as I write it hen 1 ' 

, VJ 

Soon Kaye wrote about the wedding. Having decided 
to make the best of what he feaied was a piece ol romantic 
folly, he had acqiuicd more zest tor the grand experiment 
fie wished the ceremony to be in London, for groatei 
pi 1 vary. Edith Harnham would have preferred it at 
Mclrhe.ster ; Anna was passive. His reasoning prevailed, 
and Mis. Harnham threw heiself with mournful zeal into 
the preparations for Anna’s departure. In a last desperate 
feeling that she must at every hazard be in at the dcatli 
of her dream, and see once again the man who by a species 
ol telepathy had exercised such an influence on hoi, she 
ottered to go up with Anna and be with her .through the 
ceremony—‘ to see the end of her,’ as her mistress put it 
with forced gaiety; an ofier which the girl giatefully 
accepted; for she had no other friend capable of playing 
the part of companion and witness, m the presume of a 
gentlemanly bridegioom, in such a way as not to hasten 
an opinion that he had made an irremediable ocial 
blunder. 

It was a muddy morning in March .when Kaye alighted 
from a four-wheel cab at the door oi a registiy-olhce in 
the S.W. district of London, and carefully handed down 
Anna and her companion Mrs Harnham Anna looked 
attractive in the somewhat fashionable clothes which Mrs. 
Harnham had helped her to buy, though not ‘quite so 
attractive as, an innocent child, she had appeal' <1 : n her 
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country gown on the back of the wooden horse at Mel- 
chester Fair. 

Mrs. Harnhd.ni had come up‘this morning by an early 
train, and a young man—a friend of Kaye's - having met 
them at the door, all four entered the registiy-office to¬ 
gether. Till an hour before this time Kaye had never 
know'll the wine-merchant's wife, except at that hist casual 
t ncounter, and in the flutter of the performance before 
t hem he had little opportunity for more than a brief acquain¬ 
tance The contract of mainage at a registry is soon got 
through , but somehow, during its progiess, Kaye dis¬ 
covered «i "trange and seeret giavitation between himself 
and Anna’" friend. 

The Jormalitics of the vedding—*or rather latitication 
of a previous union hem/ concluded, the four went in 
one cab to Kaye's lodgings, newly taken in a new suburb 
m preference to a house, the rent of which he could ill 
afford just then. Here Anna cut the little cake which 
Kaye had bought at a pastrycook’s on his way home from 
Lincoln's Inn the night before But she did not do much 
besides Kaye’s fiiend was obliged to depart almost 
immediately, and when he had left the only ones virtually 
present were Edith and Kaye, who exchanged ideas with 
much animation. The conversation was indeed theirs 
only, Anna being as a domestic animal who humbly hoard 
but understood not Kaye seemed ^taitled m awakening 
to tins fact, and began to feel dissatisfied with hei inade¬ 
quacy 

At last, more disappointed than he cart 1 to own, he 
said, ‘ Mrs. Harnham, my dailing is so fluiried teat she 
doesn’t know what she is doing or spying. 1 see tliat 
after this event a little quietude will be necessaiv before 
she gives tongue to that tender philosophy which she used 
to tieat me to in hj r letters.' 

They had planned to start early that afternoon for 
Knollsea, to spend the few opening days of their married 
life there, and as the hour for departure w r as diawing near 
Kaye asked his wife if she would go to the writing-desk in 
the next room and scribble a little note to his sister, who 
had been unable to attend through indisposition, inform- 
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ing her that the ceremony was over, thanking her lor her 
little present, and hoping to know her well now that she 
was the writei ’s sister as .well as Charles’s. 

‘ Sav it in the pretty poetical way you know so well 
how to adopt.’ he added. ‘ lor I want you particularly to 
win her, and both ot you to be dear friends ’ 

Anna looked uneasy, but departed to her t.psk, Kaye 
remaining to talk to their guest. Anna was a long while 
absent, and her husband suddenl}' rose and went to her 
He found her still bending over the writing-table, with 
tears brimming up in her eyes ; and lie looked down upon 
the sheet of note-paper with some interest, to diseovei 
with what tact she had expiesscd her good-will in the deli¬ 
cate circumstances To lus surprise she had piogiessed 
but a few lines, in the characters and spelling ot a child oi 
eight, and with the ideas of a goo«t 

' Anna,’ he said, staring; ‘ what's this ' r ' ’ 

‘It onl\ iiu ans - that 1 can’t do it any better 1 ’ she 
answvred, through her tears 
‘ Eh ? Nonsense I 

1 can’t ’ ’ shi' insisted, with nuseinble, sobbing haidi- 
hood 1 1- I didn’t wnte those letters, ( harks 1 I onlv 
told her wliat to writ* ! And not alwajs that 1 But 1 
am learning, () so fust, mj dear, deni luisband 1 And 
you’ll forgive me, won’t you, for not telling you be foie ' 
Slw to her knees, abjectly clasped lus wain and laid 
her fa*'e against him * 

lie stood a few moments, laised hei, abruptly tinned, 
and shut the door upon her, rejoining Edith m the diawmg- 
room. Slie saw that something untow’ard h.id been dis¬ 
covered, and their eyes lenumed fixed on each other 
‘Do f guess lightly ? J lie asked, with wan quietude 
‘ You were her scribe through all this 1 ' 

' It w T as necessary,' said Edith 

‘ Did she dictate every word von e\Yi wiotc («> me ? ’ 

‘ Not eveiy w r ord ’ 

‘ In fact, very little ? ’ 

‘ Very little ' 

‘ You wrote a great part of those pages eveiy week from 
your own conceptions, though m her name f ’ 
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f Yes.' 

' Perhaps you wrote many of the letters when you were 
alone, without communication with her ? ' 

‘ 1 did.’ 

He turned to the bookcase, and leant with his hand over 
his face ; and Edith, seeing his distress, became white as a 
sheet 

'You have deceived me—ruined me ! ’ he murmured. 

‘ O, don’t say it 1 ' she cried in her anguish, jumping up 
and putting her hand on his shoulder. ‘ I can’t bear that! ' 

‘ IMigutmg me deceptively ! Why did you do it— why 
did you 1 ’ 

‘ I began doing it in kindness to her! How could I do 
otherwise than tiy to save such a simple girl from misery ? 
But I admit that I contir ied it for pleasure to myself.' 

Raye looked up. ‘ Win did it give you pleasure ? ’ he 
a^hed. 

' I must not tell,' she said 

He continued to regard her, and saw that her lips sud¬ 
denly began to quivci under his scrutiny, and her eyes to 
till and droop. She started aside, and said that she must 
go to the station to catch the return train could a cab 
be called immediately ? 

But Raye went up to her, and took her unresisting hand. 

‘ Well, to think of such a thing as this I ’ he said ' Why, 
you and I are friends—-lovers—devoted lovers—bv coiros- 

* V 

pondence 1 

‘Yes; I suppose.’ 

‘More.’ 

' More ? ' 

' Plainly more. It is no use blinking that. T gaily I 
have married her— God help us both !- -in soul and spirit 
I have married you. and no other woman in the world ! ’ 

‘ Hush ! ’ 

‘ But I will not hush ! Why should you try to disguise 
the full truth, when you have already owned half of it ? 
Yes, it is between you and me that the bond is- - not between 
me and her 1 Now I’ll say no more. But, O my cruel 
one. I think I have oiv' claim upon you 1 ' 

She did not say what, and he drew her towards him. 
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and bent over her. # If it was all pure invention in those 
letters,’ he said emphatically, ‘ give me your check only. 
If you meant what you shid, let it be lips It is for the 
first and last time, remember ! ’ 

She put up her mouth, and he kissed her long ‘ Van 
forgive me ? ’ she said, crying. 

' Yes.’ 

* But you arc ruined ! ’ 

‘ What matter ! ’ he said, shrugging his shoulders. ‘ It 
serves me right ! ’ 

She withdrew, wiped her eyes, entered and bade good¬ 
bye to Anna, who had not expected her to go so soon, and 
was still wrestling with the letter Raye followed Edith 
downstairs, and in Vhiee minutes she was in a hansom 
driving to the Waterloo station. 

He went back to his wife ‘ Never mind the letter, 
Anna, to-day, ’ he said gently ‘ Put on j our things. We, 
too, must be off shortly.’ 

The simple girl, upheld by the sense that she was indeed 
married, showed her delight at finding that he was as kind 
as ever after the disclosure. She did not know that befoie 
his eyes he beheld as it were a galley, in which he, the 
fastidious urban, was chained to work for the remainder of 
his life, with her, the unletten d peasant, chained to his side. 

Edith travelled buck to Melchester that day with a tan 
that showed the very stupor of grief, her lips still tmghng 
from the desperate pressure of his kiss The end ot her 
impassioned dream had come. When at dusk she leached 
the Melchester station her husband was there to meet her, 
but m his perfunctoimess and her preoccupation they did 
not see each other, and she went out of the station alone. 

She walked mechanically homewards without calling a 
fly. Entering, she could not bear the -lienee of the house, 
and went lip m the dark to where Anna had slept, where 
she remained thinking awhile. She then letumed to the 
drawing-room, and not knowing what she did, crouched 
down upon the floor. 

f I have ruined him 1 ’ she kept repeating. ‘I have 
ruined him; because I would not deal treacherously 
towards her • ’ . 
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In the course of half an hour a figure opened the door 
of the apartment. 

‘ Ah—who’s that ? ' she said* starting up. for it was 
dark. 

‘ Youi liudand- who should it he ■' ’ said the worthy 
merchant 

‘ Ah my husband i forgot 1 had a husband ! ’ she 
whispen d to herself 

* I missed you at the station,' he continued ‘ Did you 
see Anna rifely tied up ? I hope so, for ’twas time.’ 

' Yes—Anna is married ’ 

Simultaneously with Edith's journey home Anna and 
her husband wen fitting' at the opposite windows of a 
second-i la^s carnage whi h sped along to Knollsea In 
his hand was a pocket -boofull of creased sheets closely 
written ovei Unfolding tnem one after another lie read 
them in silence, and sighed 

‘ Wliat are you doing, dear Charles ? ’ she said timidly 
from the other window, and drew nearer to him as if he 
were a god 

‘ Reading over all those sweet letters to me signed 
“ Anna,” ’ he lephed with dreary resignation. 

Auluniii iS</i 
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The interior ot St. James's Church, in Haven pool Town, 
was slowly darkening under the close clouds of a winter 
afternoon It was Sunday: service had just ended, tire 
face of the parson m the pulpit was buried in his hands, 
and the congregation, with a cheerful sigh of release, wen; 
rising from their kwies to depart. 

Fot the moment the stillness was so complete that the 
surging of the sea could be heard outside the harbour-bar. 
Then it was broken bv the footsteps oi the cieik going 
towards the west door to open it in the usual mannn for 
the exit of the assembly. Before, however, he had reached 
the doorway, the latch was lifted from without, and the 
dark figure ot a man in a sailor's garb appeared against 
the light. 

The clerk stepped aside, the sailor closed the door gently 
behind him, and advanced up the nave till he stood at 
the chancel-step. The parson looked up from the pi lvate 
little prayer which, after so many for the parish, lie quite 
fairly took for himself, rose to his feet, and stared at the 
intruder. 

‘ I beg your pardon, sir,’ said the sailor, addres-ing the 
minister in a voice distinctly audible to all the congrega¬ 
tion. ‘ I have come here to offer thanks tor my narrow 
escape from shipwreck. I am given to understand that 
it is a proper thing to do, if you havt uo objection ; ’ 

The parson, after a moment's paiye, said hesitatingly, 

‘ I have no objection ; certainly It is usual to mention 
any such wish before service, so that the proper words 
may be used in the General Thanksgiving. But, if von 
wish, we can read from the form for use after a dorm at 
sea.' 

'Ay. sure; I ain’t particular.' said Ihr ^ii<*r 

379 
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The clerk thereupon directed the sailor to the page in 
the piayer-book where the collect of thanksgiving would 
be found, and the rector began heading it, the sailor kneel¬ 
ing where he stood, and repeating it after him word by 
word in a distinct voice. The people, who had remained 
agape and motionless at the proceeding, mechanically 
knelt down likewise; but they continued to regard the 
isolated form of the sailor who, in the precise middle of 
the chancel-step, remained fixed on his knees, facing the 
east, his 1 at beside him, his hands joined, and he quite 
unconscious of his appearance in their regard. 

When his thanksgiving had come to an end lie rose , 
the people rose also ; and all went out of church together. 
As soon as the sailoi emerged, so ths*t the remaining day¬ 
light fell upon his face, old nhabitants began to recognize 
him as no other than Sliadrach Jolliffe, a young man who 
bad not been seen at Havcnpool for several years A son 
of the town, his parents had died when he was quite young, 
on which account lie had early gone to sea, in the New¬ 
foundland trade. 

He talked with this and that townsman as he walked, 
informing them that, since leaving his native place years 
befoie, he had become captain and owner of a small coasting- 
ketch, which had providentially been saved from the gale 
as well as himself Presently he diew near to two girls 
who were going out of the churchyard in front of him ; they 
had been sitting m the nave at his entry, and had watched 
his doings with deep interest, afterwards discussing him as 
they moved out of church together. One was a slight and 
gentle creature, the other a tall, large-framed, deliberative 
girl. Captain Jolliffe regarded the loose curls oft'. irhair, 
their backs and shouldeis, down to their heels, for some 
time. 

‘ Who may them iwo maids be ? ’ he witispercd to his* 
neighbour. 

' The little one is Emily Hanning ; the tall one Joanna 
Phippard ' 

‘All 1 1 jccollcct ’em now, to be sure/ 

He advanced to then elbow, and genially stole a gaze at 
them 
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' Emily, you don't know me ? ' said the sailor turning 
his beaming brown eyes on her. 

' I think I do, Mr. Jolbffe,’ said Emily shyly 
The other girl looked straight at him with her dark 
eyes. 

‘The face ol Miss Joanna l don’t call to mmd mj well/ 
he continued ‘ But 1 know her beginnings and kindled ’ 
They walked and talked together, Jollilie nai rating pai- 
ticulars ot his late narrow escape, till they reached tin• 
corner of Sloop Lane, in which Ennly Hanning d\v< It, 
when, with a nod and smile, she left them Soon the sailor 
parted also from Joanna, and, having no especial errnnd 
or appointment, turned back towaids Emily's house She 
lived with her father, who called himself an accountant, 
the daughter, howevei, keeping a little stationery shop as 
a supplemental provision lor the gaps of his somewhat 
uncertain business. O11 entering Jollilh found lather and 
daughter about to begin lea 

‘ O, I didn’t know it was tea-time,’ he said ‘ Av, I il 
have a eup with much pleasure ' 

He remained to tea and long afteiwards, telling mou 
tales of his seafaring life Scveial neighbours eaPed lo 
listen, and were asked to conn 1 m. .Somehow Emilv Han¬ 
ning lost lier heart to the sailor that Sundae night, and in 
the course ol a week 01 two there was a tender understand¬ 
ing between them 

One moonlight evening in the next month Sliadnu h was 
ascending out of the town by the long straight road east¬ 
ward, to an elevated suburb when* the moie hcdnonable 
houses stood—if anything near this ancient port could be 
called fashionable- when he saw a Jigure befoie him whom, 
from Irer manner of glancing back, lie took to be Emily. 
But, on coming up, he found she was Joanna Phippaui. 
He gave a gallant greeting, and walked beside her 
' Go along,’ she said, ‘ or Emily wili be jealous 1 ’ 

He seemed not to like the suggestion, and iemamcd 
What was said and what was done on that walk never 
could be clearly recollected by Shadrach , but in some 
way or other Joanna contrived to wean him away from her 
gentler and younger rival. From that week, onward*', 
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Jolliffe was seen more and more in the wake of Joanna 
Phippard and less in the company of Emily, and it was 
soon rumoured about the quay that old Jolliffe’s son, who 
had come home from sea, was going to be married to the 
former young woman, to the great disappointment of the 
latter. 

Just after this report had gone about, Joanna dressed 
herself for a walk one morning, and started for Emily's 
house in the little cross-street. Intelligence of the deep 
sorrow of her friend on account of the loss of Sliadrach had 
reached her ears also, and her conscience reproached her 
for winning him away 

Joanna was not altogether satisfied with the sailor She 
liked his attentions, and she coveted the dignity oi matri¬ 
mony ; but she had never been deeply in love with Jolliffe. 
For one thing, she was amb tious, and socially his position 
was hardly so good as her own, and there was always the 
chance of an attractive woman mating considerably above 
her It had long been in her mind that she would not 
stiongly object to give him back again to Emily if her 
friend felt so very badly about him To this end she had 
wntten a letter of renunciation to Shadrach, which letter 
she carried in her hand, intending to send it if personal 
observation of Emily convinced her that her friend was 
suffering. 

Joanna entered Sloop Lane and stepped down into the 
stationery-shop, which was below the pavement level. 
Emily’s father was never at home at this hour of the day, 
and it seemed as though Emily were not a+ home either, 
lor the visitor could make nobody hear. Cu.-iomcrs came 
so seldom hither that a live minutes’ absence of Pie pro¬ 
prietor counted for little. Joanna wailed in the little 
shop, where Emily had tastefully set out—as women can 
— articles in themselves of slight value, so as to obscure 
the meagreness of tile stock-in-trade ; till she saw a figure 
pausing without the window apparently absorbed in the 
contemplation of the sixpenny books, packets of paper, 
and prints hung on a string. It Wds Captain Shadrach 
Jolliffe, peeling in to ascertain if Emily were there alone. 
Moved by ( an impulse of reluctance to meet him in a spot 
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which breathed of Emity, Joanna slipped through the door 
that communicated with the parlour at the back. She 
had frequently done so before, for in her friendship with 
Emily she had the freedom of the house without ceremony. 

Jolliffe entered the shop. Through the thin blind wh;ch 
screened the glass partition she could see that he was dis¬ 
appointed at not finding Emily there. He was about to 
go out again, when Emily’s form darkened the doorway, 
hastening home fiom some errand. At sight ot Jollilto 
she started back as if she would have gone out again 

‘ Don't run away, Emily ; don't 1 ’ said lie ‘ What 
can make ’ee afraid ? ’ 

‘ I’m not afraid, Captain jolliffe Only - only I saw 
von .ill of a sudden, ^.nd—it made me pimp 1 ’ Her voire 
showed that her heart had jumped even more than the 
nest of her. 

’ I just called as I was passing,' he said. 

4 For some* paper ? ’ Slu hastened behind the counter 

‘ No, no, Emily ; why do you get behind there ^ Why 
not stay by me ? You seem to hate me.’ 

‘ I don’t hate yon I low can I - 1 

‘ Then come out, so that we can talk like Chiistnns.’ 

Emily obeyed with a fitful laugh, till she stood again 
beside him in the open part of the shop. 

‘ There’s a dear,’ he said 

' You mustn’t say that, Captain Jolliffe ; B because the 
words belong to somebody else ' 

' Ah f 1 know what you mean. But, Emily, upon my 
life I didn’t know till this morning that you cart'd one bit 
about me, or 1 should not have done as l have done. 1 
have the best of feelings for Joanna, but I know that from 
the beginning she hasn’t cared for me more than in a friendlv 
way; and I see now the one I ought to have asked to lie 
my wife. You know, Emilv, when a man comes home 
from sea after a long voyage he’s as blind as a bat - he 
can’t see who’s who m women. They are all alike to Aim, 
beautiful creatures, and he takes the first that comes easy, 
without thinking if she loves him, or if he might not soon 
love another better than her From the first I inclined 
to you most, but you were so backward and.shv that I 
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thought you didn’t want me to bother ’ee, and so I went 
to Joanna ’ 

‘ Don't say any more, Mr. Jolliffe, don’t! ’ said she, 
choking ‘ You are going to marry Joanna next month, 

and it is wrong to—to-’ 

‘ 0 , Emily, my darling 1 ’ he cried, and clasped her little 
figure in lus arms before she was aware 

Joanna, behind the cm tain, turned pale, tried to with¬ 
draw hei e\es. but could not. 

‘ It is only you I love as a man ought to love the woman 
he is going to marry ; and I know this from what Joanna 
has said, that she will willingly let me oli ! She wants to 
many higher, I know, and only said " Yes ” to me out of 
kindness A fine, tall girl like her isn’t the sort for a 
plain sailor's wife ; you b< the best suited for that ’ 

He kissed her and kiss<i her again, her flexible foim 
quiveung in the agitation of his embrace 

‘ ] wonder—are you sure—Joanna is going to break off 
with you ? O, are you sure ? Because —’ 

‘ 1 know she would not wish to make us miserable. She 
will release me ’ 

‘ O, I hope--I hope she will 1 Don’t stay any longer, 
Captain Jollilfe > ’ 

He lingered, however, till a customer came for a penny 
stick of sealing-wax, and then he withdrew. 

Green envy had overspread Joanna at the scene She 
looked about for a way of escape. To get out without 
Emily’s knowledge of her visit was indispensable. She 
crept from the parlour into the passage, and thence to the 
back door of the house, where she let hersell no'selessly 
into the stieet 

The sight of that caress had reversed all her resolutions 
She could not let Shadrach go Reaching home she burnt 
the letter, and told her mother that if Captain Jolliffe 
called she was too unwell to see him. 

Shadrach, however, did not call. He sent her a note 
expressing in simple language the statf of his feelings; and 
asked to be allowed to take advantage of the hints she 
had given him that her affection, too, was little more than 
friendly, by cancelling the engagement. 
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Looking out upon the harbour and tho island beyond 
he waited and waited in his lodgings for an answer that 
did not come. The suspense grew to be so intolerable 
that after dark he went up the High Street, lie could 
not resist calling at Joanna’s to learn his fate. 

Hei mother said her daughter was too unwell to see 
him, and to his questioning admitted that it was in con¬ 
sequence of a letter received fiom himself, which had dis¬ 
tressed her deeply 

4 You know what it was about, peihaps, Mrs Plnppard ? ’ 
he said 

Mr*.. Fluppaid owned that she did, adding that it put 
them in a veiy pamiul position Thereupon Shadnuh, 
fearing that h< had be^n guilty ol an enormity, explained 
that if his letter had pained Joanna it must be owing to 
a misunderstanding, since lie had thought it would be a 
relief to her li otherwise, lie would hold himself bound 
by his word, and slu* was to think of the letter as never 
having been wa it ten 

Next morning lie received an oral message from the 
young woman, asking him to letch liei home from a meet¬ 
ing that evening. Ihis he did, and while walking from the 
Town Hall to her door, with liei hand in his arm, she said . 

‘ It is all the same as beloie between us, isn t it, Shad- 
raeh ? Your letter was sent 111 mistake ? ’ 

' It is all the same as befoie,' ht .msweicd, 4 if >011 say 
it must be ’ 

4 I wash it to be,’ she murmured, with hard lineaments, 
as she thought of Emily 

Shadraeh was a religious and scrupulous man, who 
respected his word as his life. Shortly afterwards the 
wedding took place, Jolliffe having conveyed to Emily as 
gently as possible the erroi he had falhn into when esti¬ 
mating Joanna's mood as one of indilierence. 

11 

A month after the marriage Joanna’s mother died, and 
the couple were obliged to turn their attention to very 
practical matters. Now that she was left without a parent, 
Joanna could not bear the notion of her husband,going to 
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sea again, but the question was, What could he do at 
home ? They finally decided to take on a small grocer’s 
shop in High Street, the goodwill and stock of which were 
waiting to be disposed of at that time. Shadrach knew 
nothing of shopkeeping, and Joanna very little, but they 
hoped to learn 

To the management of this grocery business they now 
devoted all their energies, and continued to conduct it 
for many succeeding years, without great success. Two 
sons w<Te born to them, whom their mother loved to idol¬ 
atry, all hough she had never passionately loved her hus¬ 
band . and she lavished upon them all hei lore thought 
and caie But t he shop did not thrive, and the large 
dreams she had enter! ained of her sons’ education and 
career became attenuat 'd in the face of realities. Their 
-rfhoolmg was of the plainest, but, being by the sea, they 
grew alert in all such nautical arts and enterprise's as were 
attractive to their age 

The great interest of the Jollifies’ married life, outside" 
their own immediate household, had lain m the marriage 
of Emily. By one of those odd chances which lead those 
that lurk in unexpected corners to be discovered, while 
the obvious are passed by, the gentle girl had been seen 
and loved by a thriving merchant of the town, a widower, 
some years older than herself, though still in the prime of 
life A1 first Emily had declared that she never, never 
could marry anyone ; but Mr Lester had quietly per¬ 
severed, and had at last won her reluctant assent. Two 
children also were the fruits of this union, and, as they 
grew and prospered, Emily declared that she had never^ 
supposed that she could live to be so happy 

The worthy merchant's home, one of those large, sub¬ 
stantial brick mansions frequently jammed up in old- 
fashioned towns, faced directly on the High Street, nearly 
opposite to the grocery shop of the Jollifies, and it now 
became the pain of Joanna to behold the woman whose 
place she had usurped out of pure covetousness, looking . 
down from her position of comparative wealth upon the 
humble shop-window with its dusty sugar-loaves, heaps 
of raisirs, and canisters of tea, over which it was her owi} 
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lot to preside. The business having so dwindled, Joanna 
was obliged to serve in the shop herself, and it galled and 
mortified her that Emil}' Letter, sitting in her large drawing¬ 
room ovei the way, could witness her own dancings up and 
down behind the counter at the beck and call of wretched, 
twopenny customers, whose patronage she was diiven to 
welcome gladly ; persons to whom she was compelled to 
be civil in the street, while Emily was bounding along 
with her children and her governess, and conversing with 
the genteelest people of the town and neighboui hood 
This was what she had gained by not letting Shadrach 
Jolliffe, whom she had so faintly loved, carry lus affection 
elsewhere. 

Shadrach was a goocj and honest man, and he had been 
faithful to her m heart and in deed. Time had clipped 
the wings of his love for Emily in his devotion to the mother 
of his boys ; he had quite lived down that impulsive earlier 
fancy, and Emily had become in his regaid nothing more 
than a friend. It was the same with Emily’s feelings for 
him. Possibly, had she found the least cause for jealousy, 
Joanna would almost have been better satisfied. It was 
in the absolute acquiescence of Emily and Shadrach in the 
results she herself had contrived that her discontent found 
nourishment. 

Shadrach was not endowed with the narrow shrewdness 
necessary for developing a retail business m the face of 
many competitors. Did a customer inquire if the grocer 
could really recommend the wondrous substitute toi eggs 
which a persevering bagman had forced into his stock, he 
would answer that ‘ when you did not put eggs into a 
pudding it was difficult to taste them there '; and when 
he was asked if his ‘ real Mocha coffee ' was real Mocha, 
he would say grimly, ' as understood in small shops.' The 
way to wealth was not by this route. 

One summer day, when the big brick house opposite 
was reflecting the oppressive sun’s heat into the shop, and 
nobody was present but husband and wife, Joanna looked 
across at Emily’s door, where a wealthy visitor’s carnage 
had drawn up. Traces of patronage had been visible in 
Emilv's manner of late. 
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‘ Shadrach, the truth is, you are not a business-man,’ 
his wife sadly murmured. ‘ You were not brought up to 
shopkeeping, and it is impossible for a man to make a 
fortune at an occupation he has jumped into, as you did 
into this.' 

Jollitfe agreed with her, in this as in everything else. 

' Not that I care a rope’s end about making a fortune,’ he 
said cheer full} r . ' I am happy enough, and we can rub on 

somehow ’ 

She looked again at the great house through the screen 
of bottled pickles. 

‘ Rub on—yes,’ she said bitteilv. ' But see how well 
oJf Emmy Lester is, who used to be so poor 1 Her boys 
will go to College, no doubt; and think of yoms- obliged 
to go to the Parish Sch* 'd ! ’ 

Shadrach’. 4 - thoughts li j .1 flown to Emily. 

‘ Nobody,' he said good-humouredly, ‘ ever did Emily a 
better turn than you did, Joanna, when you warned her 
off me and put an end to that little simpering nonsense 
between us, so as to leave it in her power to say " Aye " 
to Lester when he came along.’ 

This almost maddened h<y. 

‘ Don't .speak of bygones ! ’ she implored, in stern sad¬ 
ness. ' But think, for the boys’ and my sake, if not for 
your own, what are we to do to get richer ? ' 

* Well,' he said, becoming serious, ‘ to tell the truth, I 
have always felt myself unfit for this business, though 
I've never liked to say so. I seem to want more room for 
sprawling; a more open space to strike out in than here 
among filends and neighbours. I could get rich as well 
as any man, if I tried my own way.’ 

‘ I wish you would ! What is youi way ? ' 

' To go to sea again.’ 

She had been the very one to keep him at home, hating 
the semi-widowed existence of sailors’ wives. But her ' 
ambition checked her instincts now, and she said: 

‘ Do you think success really lies that way ? ’ 

‘ I am sure it lies in no other.' 

‘ Do you want to go, Shadrach ? ’ 

' Not ijor the pleasure of it, I can tell ’ee. There's no. 
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such pleasure at sea, Joanna, as I can find in my back 
parlour here. To speak honest, I have no love for the 
brine I never had much.' But if it comes to a question 
of a fortune for you and the lads, it is another thing That’s 
the only way to it for one born and bred a seafaier as I •’ 
‘ Would it take long to earn ? ' 

* Well, that depends ; perhaps not ' 

The next morning Shadiadi pulled from a chest ot 
drawers the nautical jacket he had worn during the hr-t 
months of his return, brushed out the moths, donned it, 
and walked down to the quay. The port still did a fan 
business in the Newfoundland tiade, though not so much 
as foimerly. 

It was not long after*this that he invested all he possessed 
in purchasing a part-ownership in a brig, of whic h he was 
appointed captain. A tew months were parsed in coast¬ 
trading, during which interval Shadrach wore off the land- 
rust that had accumulated upon him in his grocery phase 
and in the spring the brig sailed for Newfoundland. 

Joanna lived on at home with her sons, who were now 
growing up into strong lads, nnd occupying themselves in 
various ways about the harbour and quay. 

‘ Never mind, let them work a little,' their fond mother 
said to herself. ‘ Our necessities compel it now, but when 
Shadracli comes home they will be only seventeen and 
eighteen, and they shall be removed from tlv porf, and 
their education thoioughly taken in hand by a tutor ; aud 
with the money they'll have they will perhaps be as near 
to gentlemen as Emmy Lester's precious two, with their 
algebra and their Latin 1 ' 

The date for Shadrach’s return diew near and arrived, 
and he did not appear. Joanna was issuied that there 
was no cause for anxiety, sailing-ships being so unce/tam 
in their coming; which assurance .pioved to be well 
grounded, for late one wet evening, about a month after 
the calculated time, the ship was announced as at hand, 
and presently the slip-slop step of Shadrach as the sailor 
sounded in the passage, and he entered The boys had gone 
out and had missed him, and Joanna was sitting alone. 
As soon as the fust emotion of reunion bt tween the 
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couple had passed, Jollifte explained the delay as owing 
to a small speculative contract, which had produced good 
results * 

‘ I was determined not to disappoint 'ee,' he said ; ' and 
•I think you’ll own that I haven’t 1 ’ 

With this he pulled out an enormous canvas bag, full 
and rotund as the money-bag of the giant whom Jack 
slew, untied it, and shook the contents out into her lap 
as she sat in her low chair by the tire. A mass of sovereigns 
and guineas (there were guineas on the earth in those days) 
fell into her lap with a sudden thud, weighing down her 
gown to the floor. 

'There!' said Shadiach complacently ‘I told 'ee, 
dear, I'd do it, and hxive I done rt or no ? ’ 

Somehow her face, aft. " the first excitement of posses¬ 
sion, did not retain its O iory. 

' It is a lot of gold, indeed,' she said. 'And— is this 
all ? ' 

‘ All ? Why, dear Joanna, do you know you can count 
to three hundred m that heap ? It is a fortune f ’ 

‘ Yes—yes A fortune—judged by sea , but judged bv 

land-’ 

However, she banished considerations of the money for 
the nonce. Soon the boys came in; and next Sunday 
Shadrach returned thanks to God—this tune by the more 
ordinary channel of the italics in the General Thanksgiving. 
But a few days after, when the question of investing the 
money arose, he remarked that she did not seem so satisfied 
as he had hoped. 

' Well, you see, Shadrach,' she answered, we rount by 
hundreds, they count by thousands ’ (nodding towards 
the other side of the street). ‘ They have set up a carriage 
and pair since you left.' 

‘ 0, have they ? ’ 

‘ My dear Shadrach, you don't know how the world 
moves. However, we’ll do the best we can with it. But 
they axe rich, and we are poor still! ’ 

The gieater pait of a year was desultorily spent. She 
moved sadly about the house and shop, and the boys were 
still occupying themselves in and around the harbour. 
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' Joanna,’ he said, one day, ‘ I see by your movements 
that it is not enough.' 

* It is not enough,’ said she. ‘ My boys will have to live 
by steering the ships that the Lesters own , and I was once 
above her!' 

' Jolliffe was not an argumentative man, and he only 
murmured that he thought he would make another voyage. 
He meditated for several days, and coming home from 
the quay one afternoon said suddenly: 

‘ I could do it for 'ee, dear, in one more trip, for certain, 
if—if-' 

‘ Do what, Shadrach ? ’ 

‘ Enable 'ee to count by thousands instead of hundreds.’ 

‘ If what > ’ 

‘ ff I might take the boys ’ 

She turned pale 

‘ Don't say that, Shadrach,' she answered hastily. 

‘ Why ? ' ' 

' I don't like to hear it ! There's danger at sea I 
want them to be something genteel, and no danger to 
them 1 couldn’t let them risk their lives at sea. 0, I 
couldn’t ever, evei 1 ’ 

‘ Very well, dear, it shan’t be done.’ 

Next day, after a silence, she asked a question * 

‘ If they were to go with you it would make a gieat deal 
of difference, I suppose, to the pioJit ? ’ 

‘ 'Twould treble what I should get from t^ie venture 
single-handed Under my eye they would be as good as 
two more of myself.' 

Later on she said * ' Tell me more about this.' 

' Well, the bovs are almost as clever as master-mariners 
in handling a craft, upon my life ! There isn’t a more 
cranky place in the Northern Seas than about the .sand¬ 
banks oi this harbour, and they've practised here from 
their infancy. And they are so steady. I couldn t get 
their steadiness and their trustworthiness in half a dozen 
men twice their age.’ 

‘ And is it very dangerous at sea; now, too, there are 
rumours of war ? ’ she asked uneasily. 

*0, well, there be risks. Still . . , 
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The idea grew and magnified, and the mother's heart 
was crushed and stifled by it. Emmy was growing too 
patronizing; it could not bfe borne. Shadrach's wife 
could not help nagging him about their comparative pov¬ 
erty, The young men, amiable as their father, when 
spoken to on the subject of a voyage of enterprise, were 
quite willing to embark ; and though they, like their father, 
had no great love for the sea, they became quite enthusi¬ 
astic when the proposal was detailed. 

Everything now hung upon their mother’s assent. She 
withheld it long, but at last gave the word: the young 
men might accompany their father. Shadrach was un¬ 
usually cheerful about it: Heaven had preserved him 
hitheito, and he had uttered his thanks. God would not 
forsake those who weie fanhful to him. 

All that the Jollifies possessed in the world was put 
into the enterprise. The grocery stock was pared down 
to the least that possibly could afford a bare sustenance to 
Joanna during the absence, which was to last through the 
usual * New-f’nland spell.’ How she would endure the 
weary time she hardly knew, for the boys had been with 
her formerly; but she nerved herself for the trial. 

The ship was laden with boots and shoes, ready-made 
clolhing, fishing-tackle, butter, cheese, cordage, sailcloth, 
and many other commodities; and was to bring back oil, 
furs, skins, t fish, cranberries, and what else came to hand. 
But much speculative trading to other ports was to be 
undertaken between the voyages out and homeward, and 
thereby much money made. 

Ill 

The biig sailed on a Monday morning in spring : but 
Joanna did not witness its departure. t>he could not bear 
the sight that she had been the means of bringing about. 
Knowing this, her husband told her overnight that they 
were to sail some time before noon next day ; hence when, 
awakening at five the next morning, she heard them bust¬ 
ling about downstairs, she did not hasten to descend, but 
lay trying to nerve herself for the parting, imagining they 
would leave about nine, as her husband had done on his 
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previous voyage. When she did descend she beheld words 
chalked upon the sloping face of the bureau; but no hus¬ 
band or sons. In the ha^ljly-scrawled lines Shadiach said 
they had gone off thus not to pain her by a leave-taking; 
and the sons had chalked under his words. ‘ Good-bye, 
mother ! ’ 

She rushed to the quay, and looked down the haibour 
towards the blue rim of the sea, but she could only see the 
masts and bulging sails of the Joanna ; no human figures. 
‘ 'Tis I have sent them 1 ' she said wildly, and burst into 
tears. In the house the chalked * Good-bye ' nearly broke 
her heart. Put when she had re-entered the front room, 
and looked across at Emily’s, a gleam of timniplj lit her 
thin face at her anticipated release from the thraldom of 
subservience * 

To do Emily Lester justice, hci assumption of superiority 
was mainly a hgrnent of Joanna's biain. That the circum¬ 
stances of the meichant’s wife wore more luxurious than 
Joanna's, the former could not conceal; though when 
ever the two met, which was not very often now, Emily 
endeavoured to subdue the difference by every means in 
her power. 

The first summer lap-ad a wav ; and Joanna meagrely 
maintained heiself by the shop, which now consisted of 
little more than a window and a counter. Emily was, in 
truth, her only large customer; and Mis. Lester's kindly 
readiness to buy anything and everything without ques¬ 
tioning the quality had a sting of bitterness m it. lor it 
was the uncritical attitude of a patron, and almost of a 
donor. The long dreary winter moved on; the face of 
the buieau had been turned to the wall to piotect the 
chalked woids of farewell, for Joanna could never bung 
heiself to rub them out; and she often glanced at them 
with wet eyes. Emily’s handsome boys came home for 
the Christmas holidays , the University was talktd of for 
them; and still Joanna subsisted as it were with held breath, 
like a person submerged. Only one summer more, and the 
1 spell' would end. Towards the close of the time Emily 
called on her quondam friend. She had heard that Joanna 
began to feel anxious; she had received no letter from 
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husband or sons for some months. Emily’s silks rustled 
arrogantly when, in response to Joanna’s almost dumb 
invitation, she squeezed through the opening of the counter 
and into the parloui behind the shop. 

* You arc all success, and I am all the other way ! ' said 
Joanna 

‘ But why do you think so ? ' said Emily. ' 'I hey are 
to bring back a fortune, I hear ’ 

' Ah ! will thcv come ? The doubt is more than a 
woman can bear. All thiee in one ship —think of that! 
And I ha ’e not heard of them for months ! ’ 

‘ But the time is not up. You should not meet mis¬ 
fortune hall-wav ’ 

‘ Nothing will i< pay 1m ior the gnef of their absence 1 ' 

‘ Then why did you 1 » them £o ? You wtu* doing 
lairly well ’ 

‘ I made tht m go ! ’ she said, tinning vein menlly upon 
Emily. ‘ And I’Jl tell you why 1 I could not bear that 
we should be only muddling on, and you so i icli and thriv¬ 
ing 1 Now I have told you, and 3.011 may hate me if you 
will 1 ' 

‘ I shall never hate \ou, Joanna ’ 

And she proved the truth of her words afterwards. The 
end of autumn came, and the brig should have been m 
poi t; but nothing like the Joanna appeared m the channel 
between the sands. It was now really time to be uneasy. 
Joanna Jotiiflc sat by the fire, and every gust of wind 
caused her a cold thrill. She had always feared and detested 
the sea , to her it was a treacheious, restless, slimy riea- 
ture, glorying in the griefs of wonun ‘S’d 1 / she '-aid, 

‘ they must < 01 ne ! ’ 

She recalled to her mind that Shadia li haJ saiu before 
starting that if they returned sale and •■ound, with success 
crowning then enterpuse, he would go as he had gone 
after his shipwieek. and kneel with his sons 111 the thurch, 
and offer sincere thanks for their deliverance She went 
to church regulariy morning and afternoon, and sat in 
the most foiward pew, nearest the cheat'd step Her eyes “ 
were mostly fixed on that step, whera Shadrach had knelt 
in the bloom of his > r oung manhood : she knew to an inch 
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the spot which his knees had pressed twenty winters before ; 
his outline as he had knelt, his hat on the step beside him. 
God was good. Surely her husband must kneel there 
again : a son on each side as he had said ; George just here, 
Jim just there. By long watching the spot as she wor¬ 
shipped became as if she saw the three returned ones there 
kneeling; the two slim outlines of her bovs, the more 
bulky foim between them , their hands clasped, their 
heads shaped against the eastern wall. The fancy grew 
almost to an hallucination , she could never turn her worn 
eyes to the step without seeing them there. 

Nevertheless they did not come, lleaven was merciful, 
but it wa» not yet pleased to leheve her soul. This was 
her purgation for the ^in of making them the slaves of her 
ambition. But it became more than purgation soon, and 
her mood approached despair Months had passed since 
the brig had been due, but it had not returned. 

Joanna was always hearing or seeing evidences of their 
arrival. When on the hill behind the port, whence a view 
of the open Channel could be obtained, she felt sure that a 
little sp< ck on the lionzon, lneaking the eternally level 
waste of waters southward, was the truck of the Joanna's 
mainmast. Or when indoors, a shout or excitement of 
any kind at the corner-of the Town Cellar, whcie the High 
Street joint'd the Quay, caused her to spring to liei feet 
and cry : ‘ ’ I is they 1 ’ 

But it was not. The visionary forms knelt* every Sun¬ 
day afternoon on the chancel-step, but not the real. Her 
shop had, as it were, eaten itself hollow. In the apathy 
which had resulted from her loneliness and grief she had 
ceaspd to take in the smallest supplies, and thus had sent 
away ha last customer. 

In this strait Emily Lester tried bv every means in her 
power to aid the afflicted woman; but s'm met with con¬ 
stant repulses. 

‘ I don't like you ! I can’t bear to see you ! ’ Joanna 
would whisper hoarsely when Emily came to her and made 
advances. 

‘But I want to help and soothe you, Joanna,’ Emily 
would say. 
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' You are a lady, with a rich husband and fine sons ! 
What can you want with a bereaved crone like me ! ’ 

‘ Joanna, I want this : I wan* you to come and live in 
my house, and not stay alone in this dismal place any 
longer.' 

‘ And suppose they come and don’t find me at home ? 
You wish to sepaiate me and mine 1 No, I’ll stay here. 
I don’t like you, and I can’t thank you, whatever kindness 
you do me ! ' 

However, as time went on Joanna could not afford to 
pay the rent of the shop and house without an income. 
vShe was assured that all hope of the return of Shadiach 
and his sons was vain, and she reluctantly consented to 
accept the asylum of the Lesters' house. Hcie On* was 
allotted a room of her own on the second floor, and went 
and came as she chose, wit .out contact with the family. 
Ikr hair giejed and whitened, deep lines channelled her 
forehead, and her form grew gaunt and stooping. But 
she still expected the lost ones, and when she met Emily 
on the staircase she would say morosely: ‘ I know why 
you’ve got me here ! They’ll come, and be disappointed 
at not finding me at home, and perhaps go awav again; 
and then you 11 be revenged for my taking Shadrai h away 
from Ve ! ' 

Emily Lester bore these reproaches from the grief- 
stricken soul. She was sure—all the people of lfavcnpool 
were sure—lhat Shadrach and his sons had gone to the 
bottom. For years the vessel had been given up as lost. 
Nevertheless, when awakened at night by any noise, Joanna 
would rise from bed and glance at the shop opposite by 
the light from the flickering lamp, to make sure it * is not 
they. 

It was a damp and dark December night, si\ yeais after 
the departure of the brig Joanna. The wind was from 
the sea, ard brought up a fishy mist which mopped the 
face like moist flannel. Joanna had prayed her usual 
prayer for the absent ones with more fervour and confidence 
than she had felt for months, and had fallt n asleep about 
eleven. It must have been between one and two when 
she suddenly started up. She had certainly heard steps 
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in the street, and the voices of Shadrach and her sons 
calling at the door of the grocery shop. She spuing out 
of bed, and, haidly knoAdng what clothing she dragged 
on herself, hastened down Emily’s large and carpeted 
staircase, put the candle on the hall-table, unfastened the 
bolts and chain, and stepped into the street. The mist, 
blowing up the street from the Quay, hindered her seeing 
the shop, although it w T as so near ; but she had crossed to 
it in a moment. How' was it ? Nobody stood there. 
The wretched woman walked wildly up and down with 
her bare feet—there w’as not a soul. She returned and 
knocked with all her might at Ihe door which had once 
been her own—they might have been admitted for the 
night, unwilling to disturb her till the moi ning. It w r as' 
not till several minutes had elapsed that the young man 
who now kept the shop looked out of an upper window', 
and saw the skeleton of something human standing below 
half-dressed. 

‘ Has anybod\ come ? ’ asked the foim. 

' O, Mis. Jolliffe, I didn’t know it was you,’ said the 
young man kindly, foi lie was aw T are how her baseless 
expectations moved hu. 'No, nobody has come.' 

June 1891. 
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'Talking of Exhibitions, Woild’s Fails, and what not/ 
said the old gentleman, ' I would not go round the corner 
to see a dozen of them nowadays. The only exhibition 

•J w 

that ever made, or ever will make, any impulsion upon 
my imagination was the first of the seiies, the paient of 
them all, and now a thing of old times- the Great Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1851, in Hyde Park, London. None of the younger 
generation can icalize the sense of novelty it piodueed in 
11s who were then in our prime. A noun substantn e went 
so far as to become an adjective in honour of the ooca- 
■sion. It was “ exhibition ” Lat, " exhibition ” lazor strop, 
'* exhibition ” Hvntch ; nay, even " exhibition ” weather, 
“ exhibition ” spirits, sweetheaits, babies, wives— foi the 
time. 

‘ For South Wessex, the year formed in many way*- an 
extraordm.iry chronological frontier or transit-line, at 
which there occurred what one might call a precipice in 
Time. As in a geological “ fault,” we had presented to 
us a sudden bringing of ancient and modem*into abso¬ 
lute contact, such as piobablv 111 no other single year 
since the Conquest was ever witnessed in this pait of the 
country ' 

These observations led us onward to talk of the diileient 
personages, gentle and simple, who lived and moved within 
. our narrow and peaceful horizon at that time ; and of 
three people in particular, whose queer little histoiy was 
oddly touched at points by the Exhibition, more concerned 
with it than that of anybody else who dwelt in those out¬ 
lying shades of the world, Stickleford, Mellstock, and Eg don. 
First in prominence among these three came Wat Ollamoor 
—if that were his real name- whom the seniors in our 
party had known well. 

He was a woman's man, they said,--supremely so— 
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externally little else. To men he was not attractive; 
perhaps a little repulsive at tnpes. Musician, dandy, and 
companv-man in practice ; veterinary surgeon in theory, 
he lodged awhile in Mellstock village, coming from nobody 
knew where ; though some said his first appearance in 
this neighbourhood had been as fiddle-player in a show at 
Greenhill Fair 

Many a worthy villager envied him his power over un¬ 
sophisticated maidenhood—a power which seemed some¬ 
times to have a touch of the weird and wizardly in it. 
Personally he was not ill-favomed, though rather un- 
English, his complexion being a rich olive, his rank hair 
dark and rather < Inmmy -made still clammier by secret 
ointments, winch, when lu came frt'sh to a party, caused 
him to smell like f bovs' • ve' (southernwood) steeped in 
lamp-oil On occasion he wore cuils —a double row— 
running almost horizontally around his head But as these 
were sometimes noticeably absent, it was eoncluded that , 
they wer° not altogether of Nature’s making. By girls 
whose love for him had turned to liaticd he had been 
nicknamed ' Mop,’ from tins abundance 4 of hair, which 
was Jong enough to rest upon his shoulder ; as time passed 
the name more and more pi evaded. 

His liddhng possibly had tile most to do with the fas¬ 
cination he exercised, for, to speak fairly, it could claim 
for itsdf almost pcculiai and personal quality, like 4 that in 
a moving preachci. There were tones in it which bred 
the immediate conviction that indolence and averseness 
to systematic application weie all that lav b* Iwten ' Mop ' 
and the career of a second Paganini. 

While playing he invaiiably closed his eyes, udng no 
notes, and, as it were, allowing the violin to wander on at 
will into tlit 4 most plaintive passages ever h- aid by mstic 
man. Thotc was a certain lingual character in the sup¬ 
plicatory expressions he produced, which would wcllnigh 
have drawn an ache from the heart of a gate-post. He 
could make any child in the parish, who was at all sensi¬ 
tive to music, burst into tears in a few minutes by simply 
fiddling one of the old dance-tunes he almost entirely 
affect ed--country jigs, reels, and * Favomite Quick Steps * 
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of the last centu*y— some mutilated remains of which even 
now reappear as nameless phantoms in new quadrilles and 
gallops, wheie they are recognized only by the curious, or 
by such old-fashioned and far-between people as have 
been thrown with men like Wat Ollamoor 111 their eaily 
life. 

His date was a lit tie later than that of the old Mellstock 
quire-band which comprised the Dewys, Mail, and the rest 
—in fact, he did not rise above the horizon thereabout till 
those well-known musicians were disbanded as ecclesiastical 
functionaries. In their honest love of thoroughness they 
despised the new man’s style. Theophilus Dewy (Reuben 
the tranter’s younger brother) used to say there was no 
* plumness ' in it—no. bowing, no solidity—it was all 
fantastical. And probably this was true. Anvhow, Mop 
had, very obviously, nevei bowed a note of church-music 
from his birth ; he never once sat in the gallery of Mcll- 
stock Church where the others had tuned their venerable 
psalmody so many hundreds of times, had never, in all 
likelihood, entered a church at all. All w< re devil s tunes 
in his repertory. ‘ lie could no moie play the Wold Hun¬ 
dredth to his true time than he could play the brazen 
serpentthe tranter would say. (The brazen siipent w r as 
supposed in Mellstock to be a musical instrument particu¬ 
larly hard to blow.) 

Occasionally Mop could produce the aforosajd moving 
effect upon the souls of grown-up persons, especially young 
women of fragile and responsive organization. Sudi an 
one was Car'line Aspent. Though she was already engaged 
to be married befoie she met inm, Car’line, of them all, 
wms the most influenced by Mop Ollainoor’s hcdit-slealing 
melodies, to her discomfort, nay, positive pain and ulti¬ 
mate injury. She was a pretty, invocating weak-mouthed 
girl, whose chief defect as a companion witii her s<*\ veas a 
tendency to peevishness now and then. At this time she 
was not a resident in Mellstock parish where Mop lodged, 
but lived some miles off at Stickleford, further down the 
river. 

How and where she first made acquaintance with him 
and his fiddling is not truly known, but tlv' stui> was thai 
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it either began or was developed on one spring evening, 
when, in passing through Lower Mellstock, she chanced 
to pause on the bridge near h'is house to rest herself, and 
languidly leaned over the parapet. Mop was standing on 
.his door-step, as was his custom, spinning the insidious 
thread of semi- and dcmi-semiquaveis from the E string 
of his fiddle for the benefit of passers-by, and laughing as 
the tears rolled down the cheeks of the little children 
hanging around him. Car’line pretended to be engrossed 
with the rippling of the stream under the aiches, but in 
reality she was listening, as he knew. Presently the aching 
of the heart seized her simultaneously with a wild desire 
to glide airily in In* 1 mazes of an infinite dance. To shake 
off the fascination she rei ulved to go on, although it would' 
be necessary to pass hi a as he played. On stealthily 
glancing ahead at the pel former, she found to her relief 
that his eyes wore closed in abandonment to instrumenta¬ 
tion, and she strode on boldly. But when closer her step 
grew timid, her tread convulsed itself more and more 
accordantly with the time of the melody, till she very 
neaily danced along Gaining another glance at him when 
immediately opposite, she saw that one of his eyes was 
open, quizzing her as he smiled at her (‘motional state. 
Her gait could not divest itself of its compelled capeis till 
she had gone a long way past the house; and Car’hne was 
unable to .shake oft the stiangc infatuation for hours. 

After that day, whenever there was to be in the neigh¬ 
bourhood a dance to which .she could get an invitation, •> 
and where Mop Ollamoor was to be the musician, Car'line 
contrived to be present, though it sometimes involved a 
walk of several miles; for lie did not play so often in 
Stickleford as elsewhere. 

The next evidences of his influence over he r were singular 
enough, and it wopld require a neurologist to fully explain u 
them. She would be sitting quietly, any evening after 
dark, in the house of her father, the parish clerk, which 
stood in the middle of Stickleford village street, this being 
the highroad between Lower Mellstock ami Moreford, five 
mues eastward. Here, without a moment’s warning, and, 
in the midst 6f a general conversation between her father, 
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sister, and the young man before alluded to, who devotedly 
wooed her in ignorance of her infatuation, she would start 
from her seat in the chimney-corner as if she had received a 
galvanic shock, and spring convulswely towaids the ceil¬ 
ing ; then she would burst into tcais, and it was not till 
some half-hour had passed that she grew calm as usual ’ 
Her father, knowing her hysterical tendencies, was always 
excessively anxious about this trait in his youngest girl, 
and feared the attack to be a species of epileptic lit Not 
so her sister Julia. Julia had found out what was the 
cause. At the moment befoic the jumping, only an excep 
tionally sensitive ear situated in the < himney-nook could 
have caught from down the flue the beat of a man’s foot 
step along the highway without. But it was in that foot¬ 
fall, for which she had been waiting, that the origin ot 
Car’line’s involuntaiy springing lay. The pedestiian was 
Mop Ollamoor, as the girl well knew; but his business 
that way was not to visit her , lie sought another woman 
whom he spoke of as his Intended, and who lived at More- 
ford, two miles further on On one, and only one, occa¬ 
sion did it happen that Cai line could not < outrol her uttei- 
ance ; it was when her sister alone chanted to be piesenl. 
'0—0-0- 1 ’ she ciicd. 'lie's going to her, and not 
coming to me 1 ' 

To do the liddler juslice, lie had not at first thought 
greatly of, or spoken ninth to, this gill of impn>-iuiiabl< 
mould But he had soon found out her seaet,*and could 
not resist a little by-play with her too easily hurt heart, 
as an interlude between his more serious lovemakings at 
Moreford. The two became well acquainted, though only 
by stealth, hardly a soul m Sticklefoid except ha sister 
and her lovi r Ned Ilipcroft, being aware of the attachment 
Her father disapproved of her coldness to Ned ; lici si«=f * 1 
too, hoped she might get over this nervous pa^ion foi a 
man of whom so little was known. The ultimate icsult 
was that Car'line’s manly and simple wooer Edwaid found 
his suit becoming practically hopeless. He was a respect¬ 
able mechanic, in a far sounder position than Mop the 
nominal horse-doctor; but when, before leaving her, Ned 
put his flat and final question, would she marrv him then 
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and there, now or never, it was with little expectation of 
obtaining more than the negative she gave him. Though 
her father supported him and her sister supported him, he 
could not play the fiddle so as to draw your soul out of 
your body like a spider's thread, as Mop did, till you felt 
as limp as withy wand and yearned for something to cling 
to. Indeed, Ilipcroft had not the slightest car lor music ; 
could riot sing two notes in tune, much less play them. 

The No he had expected and got from her, in spite of a 
prehminaiy encouragement, gave Ned a new start in life. 
It had been uttered in such a tone of sad entreaty that he 
resolved to persecute her no moie ; she should not even 
be distressed by a sight of his lorni in the distant perspec¬ 
tive of the street and lane. He J^ft the plat e, and his 
natural course was to Lo <don. 

The railway to South A /essex was in process of con¬ 
struction, but it was not as yet opened for traffic, and 
Hiperoft 1 cached the capital by a.six days' trudge on foot, 
as many a better man had done before him. He was one 
of the last of the artisan cla^s who used that now extinct 
method of tiavel to the great centres of labour, so customary 
then from time immemorial 

In London he lived and worked regularly at his trade. 
More fortunate than many, ins disinterested willingness 
lecommcnded him from the first Dunng the ensuing four 
years he was neve r out of employment. lie neither ad¬ 
vanced nor receded in the modern sense, he improved 
as a workman, but lie did not shift one jot in social position. 
About liis love for Car line he maintained a rigid silence. 
No doubt he often thought of her • but b-'ing always 
occupied, and having no relations at Sticklefoid lie held 
no communication with that part ol the country, and 
showed no desire to return In his quiet lodging in Lam¬ 
beth he moved about aftei working-hours with the facility 
of a woman, doing his own cooking, attending to his stock¬ 
ing-heels, and shaping himself by degrees to a lifelong 
bachelorhood For thH conduct one is bound to advance 
the canonical reason that time coulo not < {face from his 
heart the image of little Car'line Aspent- and it may be 
in part true; but there was also the inference that his 
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was a nature not greatly dependent upon the ministiations 
of the other sex for its comforts. 

The fourth year of his residence as a mechanic in London 
was the year of the Hyde-Park Exhibition already men¬ 
tioned, and at the construction of this huge glass-house, 
then unexampled in the world’s history, he worked daily 
It was an era of great hope and activity among the nations 
and industries. Though Hipcrott was, in his small way, 
a cential man in the movement, he plodded on with his 
usual outward placidity. Yet for him, too, thi veai was 
destined to have its surprises, for when the bustle ol get¬ 
ting the building ready for the opening day was past, the 
coiemomes had been witnessed, and people weie flocking 
thither from all paits of the globe, he received a letter 
from Car line. Till iliat day the silence of four vcars * 
between himself ami Stickleford had never been broken 

She informed her old lover, 111 an unceitam penmanship 
which suggested a trembling hand, of the trouble she had 
been put to in ascertaining his add Less, and then bioached 
the subject which had prompted her to write. Four years 
ago, she said with the greatest delicacy of which she was 
capable, she had been so foolish as to lefuse him Her 
wilful wrong-headedness had since been a grief to her 
many times, and of late particularly. As for Mr Ollainoor, 
he had been absent almost as long as Ned— she did not 
know where. She would gladly marry Ned now if he weie 
to ask her again, and be a tender little wife to’him till her 
life’s end. 

A tide of warm feeling must have surged through Ned 
Hipcroft'. frame on receipt of this news, if we may judge 
by the ls^-ue. Unquestionably he loved her still, even if 
not to the exclusion of every other happiness. This fiom 
his Car’line, she who had been dead to him these many 
years, alive to him again as of old, was in itself a pleasant, 
gratifying thing. Ned had grown so resigned to, or satis¬ 
fied with, his* lonely lot, that he probably would not have 
shown much jubilation at anything. Still, a certain ardour 
of preoccupation, after his first surprise, revealed how 
deeply her confession of faith in him had stirred him. 
Measured and methodical in his ways, he did not answer 
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the letter that day, nor the next, nor the next. He was 
having ‘a good think,' When he did answer it, there 
was a great deal ot sound reasoning mixed in with the 
unmistakable tenderness of his reply; but the tenderness 
itself was sufficient to leveal that he was pleased with her 
straightforwaid liankncss; that the anchoiage she had 
once obtained in his heart was renewable, if it had not 
been continuously him. 

He told her- and as he wrote his lips twitched humor¬ 
ously over the few gentle words of raillery he indited among 
the iCbt of his sentences—that it was all very well for her 
to come lound at this time ol day. Why wouldn’t she 
have him when he wanted her ? She had no doubt learned 
that he was not married, but suppose his affections had 
since been fixed on another ? She d'ught to beg his pardon. 
Still, he was not the mm to forget her. But considering 
how he had been used, and what he had suffered, she could 
not quite expect him to go down to Stickleford and fetch 
her. But if she would come to him, and say she was sorry, 
as was only fair ; why, yes, he would marry her, knowing 
what a good little woman she was at the core, lie added 
that the icquest for her to come to him was a less one to 
make than it would have been when he first left Stickle¬ 
ford, or even a few months ago ; for the new railway into 
South Wessex was now open, and theie had just begun to 
be run wonderfully contrived special trains, called excur¬ 
sion-trains,• on account of the Great Exhibition, so that 
she could come up easily alone. 

She said m her replv how good it was of him to tieat 
hei so generously, after her hot-and-cold tn utmei t of him ; 
that though she felt frightened at the magnitude of the 
journey, and was never as yet in a ldlwaj-tram. having 
only seen one pass at a distance, she embiaced his offer 
with all her heart; and would, indeed, o\\ n to him how 
sorry she was, and beg his pardon, and try to be a good 
wife always, and make up for lost time 

The remaining detail^ of when and where were soon 
settled, Car’line informing him, for ho - ready identification 
in the crowd, that she would be wearing ‘ my new sprigged- 
laylock cotton gown,’ and Ned gaily responding that, hav- , 
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ing married her the morning after her arrival, he would 
make a day of it by taking her to the Exhibition. One 
early summer afternoon, accordingly, he came from his 
place of work, and hastened towards Waterloo Station to 
meet her. It was as wet and chilly as an English June 
day can occasionally be, but as he waited on the platfoi m 
in the drizzle he glowed inwardly, and seemed to have 
something to live for again. 

The ‘ excursion-train ’—an absolutely new departure in 
the history of travel—was still a novelty on the Wessex 
line, and probably everywhere. Crowds of people had 
flocked to all the stations on the way up to witness the 
unwonted sight of so long a tiam’s passage, even where 
they did not take advantage of the opportunity it offered. * 
The seats for the humbler class of travellers in these early 
expeiiments in steam-locomotion, were optn trucks, with¬ 
out any protection whatever from the wind and rain ; 
and damp weather having set in with the afternoon, th»* 
unfortunate occupants of these vehicles w r ere, on the train 
drawing up at the London terminus, found to be in a piti¬ 
able condition from their long journey; blue-faced, stifl- 
necked, sneezing, rain-beaten, chilled to the mairow, many 
of the men being hatless ; in fact, they resembled people 
who had been out all night in an open boat on a rough 
sea, rather than inland excursionists for pleasure 'Ilie 
women had in some degree protected themselves by turn 
ing up the skuts of their gowns over their heads, but as 
by this arrangement they were additionally exposed about 
the hips, they were all more 01 less in a sorry plight. 

In the bustle and crush of alighting forms of both sexes 
which followed the entry of the huge concatenation into 
the station, Ned Hipcroft soon discerned the slim little 
figure his eye was in search of, in the sprigged lilac, as 
described. She came up to him with a ilightened smile - 
still pretty, though so damp, weather-beaten, and shiver¬ 
ing fiom long exposure to the wind. 

' 0 Ned 1 ' she sputtered, ‘ I- -I—-’ He clasped her in 

his arms and kissed her, whereupon she burst into a flood 
of tears. 

1 You are wet, my poor dear 1 I hope you 11 not get 
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cold/ he said. And surveying her and her multifarious 
surrounding packages, he noticed that by the hand she 
led a toddling child—a little girl of three or so—whose 
hood was as clammy and tender face as blue as those of 
the other travellers. 

‘ Who is this—somebody you know ? ’ asked Ned curi¬ 
ously. 

‘ Yes, Ned. She’s mine.’ 

' Yours ? ’ 

' Yes- my own/ 

' Your own child ? ’ 

' Yes ! ’ 

' But who’s tin father 5 ’ 

' The young man I had after yout courted me ’ 
f Well— as (rod's in— ’ 

' Ned, I didn't name it in my letter, because, you see, 
it would have been so hard to explain ! I thought that 
when we met I could tell you how she happened to be 
born, so much better than m wilting * J hope you’ll excuse 
it this once, dear Ned, and not scold me, now' I’ve come so 
many, many miles ! ' 

‘ This means Mr. Mop Ollamoor, I reckon f ’ said Hip- 
croft, gazing palely at them liom the distance of the yard 
or two to which he had withdrawn with a start. 

Car’line gasped. ‘ But he’s been gone aw'ay for years ! ’ 
she supplier ted ‘ And I never had a young man before 1 
And I w r as so onlucky to be catched the first time he took 
advantage o’ me, though some of the gills down there go* 
on like anything ! ’ 

Ned remained in silence, pondeiing 
' You'll forgive me, dear Ned ? ’ she added, beg aning to 
sob outright. ‘ 1 haven't taken ’ee in aftei all, because.—- 
because you can pack us back again, if you want to ; though 
'tis himdieds o' milys, and so wet, and night a-coining on, 
and I with no money ! ’ 

‘ What the devil can I do !' Ilipcroft groaned. 

A more pitiable pictuVe than the pair of helpless crea¬ 
tures presented was never seen on a rainy day, a,s they 
stood on the great, gaunt, puddled platform, a whiff of 
dnzzle blowing under the roof upon them now and then; 
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the pretty attire in which they had started from Stickle- 
ford in the early morning bemuddled and sodden, weariness 
on their laces, and fear ot him in their eyes ; lor the child 
began to look as it she thought she too had done some 
wrong, remaining m an appalled silence till the tears rolled 
down her chubby cheeks. 

‘ What’s the matter, my little maid ? ' said Ned mechanic 
ally. 

* I do want to go home 1 ' she let out, m tones that told 
of a bursting heart. f And my tot ties be cold, an’ I shan't 
have no bread an’ butter no more 1' 

* I don’t know what to say to it all! ’ declared Ned, his 
own eye moist as he turned and walked a few steps with 
his head down ; then regarded them again point-blank. • 
From the child escaped troubled breaths and silently well¬ 
ing teais. 

‘ Want some bread and butler, do ’ee ? ’ he said, with 
factitious hardness. 

4 Ye—e—s ! ’ 

4 Well, I dare say 1 can get ’ee a bit! Naturally, you 
must want some And you, loo, for that matter, Car’line.’ 

4 1 do feel a little hungered But \ can keep it off,’ she 
murmured. 

4 Folk shouldn't do that,’ he said gruffly. ... ‘ There', 

come along I ' He caught up the child, as he added, 4 You 
must bide beie to-night, anyhow, I s’pose 1 ,What can 
you do otherwise? I’ll get ’ee some tea and victuals; 
and as for this job, I’m sure I don’t know wha< to say ! 
This is the way out.' 

They pursued tin lr wav, without speaking, to Ned’s 
lodgings, which were not far off There he dried them 
and made them comfortable, and pi eparccl tea; they 
thankfully sat down. The ready-made household ot 
which he suddenly found himself the head impaitid a 
cosy aspect to his room, and a paternal one to himself. 
Presently he turned to the child and kissed her now 
blooming cheeks, and, looking wistfully at Car’lme, kissed 
her also. 

‘ I don’t see how I can send you back all them miles,’ 
he growled, 4 now you’ve come all the way o’ purposi to 
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join me. But you must trust me, Car’line, and show 
you’ve real faith in me. Well, do you feel better now, 
my little woman ? ’ 

The child nodded beamingly, her mouth being other¬ 
wise occupied. 

' I did trust you, Ned, in coming ; and I shall always ! ' 

Thus, without any definite agreement to forgive her, he 
tacitly acquiesced in the fate that Heaven had sent him; 
and on the dav of their marriage (which was not quite so 
soon as he had expected it could be, on account of the time 
necessary for banns) he took her to the Exhibition when 
they came back from church, as he had promised. While 
standing near a large mirror in one of the com ts devoted 
to furniture, Car’line started, for in the glass appealed the 
reflection of a form exa- fly resembling Mop Ollamoor’s— 
so exactly, that it seemed impossible to believe anybody 
but that artist in person to be the original. On passing 
round the objects which hemmed in Ned, her, and the 
child from a direct view, no Mop was to be seen. Whether 
he were really in London or not at that time was never 
known ; and Car’line always stoutly denied that her readi 
ness to go and meet Ned in town arose from any rumour 
that Mop had also gone thither; which denial there was 
no reasonable ground for doubting 

And then the year glided away, and the Exhibition 
folded itself up and became a thing of the past. The park 
trees that had been enclosed for six months were again 
exposed to the winds and storms, and the sod grew green 
anew. Ned found that Car’line resolved herself into a 
very good wife and companion, though she had made her¬ 
self what is called cheap to him ; but in that si e was like 
another domestic article, a cheap tea-pot, which often 
brews better tea than a dear one. One autumn llipcroft 
found himself with but little work to do, and a prospeat 
of less for the winter. Both being country born and bred, 
they fancied they would like to live again in their natural 
atmosphere. It was accordingly decided between them 
that they should leave the pent-up London lodging, and 
that Ned should seek out employment near his native 
place, his wife and her daughter staying with Car'line’s ■ 
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father during the search for occupation and an abode of 
their own. 

Tinglings of pride pervaded Car'line’s spasmodic little 
frame as she journeyed down with Ned to the place she 
had left two 01 three years before, in silt net and undei a 
cloud. To return to where she had once been despised, a 
smiling London wife with a distinct London accent, was a 
triumph which the world did not witness every day. 

* The train did not stop at the petty roadside station that 
lay nearest to Stickle ford, and the trio went on to Caster- 
bridge. Ned thought it a good opportunity to make a 
few preliminary inquii ies for employment at workshops m 
the borough where he had been known; and feeling cold 
from her journey, an<J it being dry undei foot and only 
dusk as yet, with a moon on the point of rising. Car’line 
and her little girl walked on towaids Stickleford, leaving 
Ned to follow at a quicker pace, and pick her up at a certain 
half-way house, widely known as an inn. 

The woman and child pursued the well-remembered wav 
comfortably enough, though they were both becoming 
wearied. In the course of three miles they had passed 
Heedless-William's Pond, the familiar landmark by Bloom's 
End, and were drawing near the Quiet Woman, a lone 
roadside hostel on the lower verge of the Egdon Heath, 
since and for many years abolished In stepping iip 
towaids it Car’line heard more voices withiq than had 
formerly been customary at such an hour, and she learned 
that an auction of fat stock had been held near the spot 
that afternoon. The child would be the better for a rest 
as well as herself, she thought, and she cntoied. 

The guests and customers overflowed into the passage, 
and Car’line had no sooner crossed the threshold than a 
man whom she remembered by sight came forward wilh a 
glass and mug in his hands towards a friend leaning against 
the wall; but, seeing her, very gallantly ottered her a 
drink of the liquor, which was gin-and-beer hot, pouring 
her out a tumblerful and saying, in a moment or two : 

‘ Surely, 'tis little Car'line Aspent that was— down at 
Stickleford ? ’ 

She assented, and, though she did not exactly want this 
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beverage, she drank it since it was offered, and her enter¬ 
tainer begged her to come in further and sit down. Once 
within the room she found that all the peisons present 
were seated close against the walls, and llieic being a chair 
vacant she did the same. An explanation of their position 
occurred the next moment. In the opposite comer stood 
Mop, rosining his bow and looking just the same as ever. 
The company had cleared the middle oi the room for 
dancing, and they were about to dance again. As she 
wore a veil to keep off the wind she did not think he had 
recognized her, or could possibly guess the identity of the 
child and to her satisfied surprise she found that she could 
coniiont him quite calmly—mistress of herself in the dig¬ 
nity her London life had given her., Before she had quite 
emptied her glass the dano* was called, the dancers formed 
in two linos, the music sounded, and the figure began. 

Then matters changed for Cai’hne. A tremor quickened 
itself to life in her, and her hand so shook that she could 
hardly set down her glass. It was not the dance nor the 
dancers, but the notes of that old violin which thrilled the 
London wife, these having still all the witchery that she 
had so well known of yore, and under which she had used 
to lose her power of independent will. IIow' it all came 
back ! There w r as the fiddling figuie against the wall; 
the large, oily, mop-like head of him, and beneath the 
mop the face with closed eyes. 

After the first moments of paralyzed reverie the familiar 
tune in the familiar rendering made her laugh and shed 
tears simultaneously. Then a man at the bottom of the 
dance, whose partner had dropped away, stietched out 
his hand and beckoned to her to take the place. She did 
not w'ant to dance ; she entreated by signs to be left where 
she was, but she was entreating of the tune and its player 
rather than of the dancing man. The saltatory tendency 
which the fiddler and his cunning instrument had ever 
been able to start in her was seizing Cai'linc just as it had 
done in,earlier years, possibly assisted by the gin-and-beer 
hot, uTired as she was she grasped her little girl by the 
hand, and plunging in at the bottom of the figure, whirled 
about with the rest. She found that her companions were 
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mostly people of the neighbouring hamlets and farms— 
Bloom’s End, Mcllstock, Lewgate, and elsewhere ; and by 
degrees she was recognized as she convulsively danced on, 
wishing that Mop would cease and let her heart rest from 
the aching he caused, and her leet also. 

After long and many minutes the dance ended, when 
she was urged to fortify herself with more gin-and-beer, 
which she did, feeling very weak and overpowered with 
hysteric emotion. She refrained from unveiling, to keep 
Mop in ignorance of her presence, if possible Several of 
the guests having left, Car’line hastily wiped her lips and 
also turned to go; but, according to the account ol some 
who remained, at that very moment a five-handed reel was 
proposed, in which tvyo or three begged her to pin. 

She declined on the plea of being tired and having to 
walk to Stickleford, when Mop began aggressively tweed- 
ling ' My Fancy-Lad,’ in i) major, as the air to which the 
reel was to be footed He 11111st have recognized her, 
though she did not know it, for it was the strain of all 
seductive strains which she was least able to resist—the 
one he had played when she was leaning over the bridge 
at the date ot their fust acquaintance. Car line stopped 
despairingly into the middle of the room with the other 
four. 

•Reels were resulted to hereabouts at this time bv the 
more robust spirits, for the reduction of superfluous energy 
which the ordinary figui e-dances were not powerful enough 
to exhaust. As everybody knows, or does not know, the 
five reeleis stood in the form of a cross, the reel being per¬ 
formed by each line of three alternately, the persons who 
successively came to the middle place dancing in both 
directions Car line soon found herself in this place, the 
axis of the whole performance, and could not get out oi 
it, the tune turning into the first part without giving her 
opportunity And now she began tt> suspect that Mop 
did know her, and was doing this on purpose, though 
whenever she stole a glance at him his closed eyes betok¬ 
ened obliviousness to everything outside his own brain. 
She continued to wend her way through the figure of 8 
that was formed by her course, the fiddler introducing 
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into liis notes the wild and agonizing sweetness of a living 
voice in one too highly wrought; its pathos running high 
and running low in endless variation, projecting through 
her nerves excruciating spasms, a sort of blissful torture. 
The 100m swam, the tune was endless; and in about a 
quarter of an hour the only other woman in the figure 
dropped out exhausted, and sank panting on a bench. 

The reel instantly iesolvcd itself into a four-handed one. 
Car’line would have given anything to leave o it; but she 
had, or fancied she had, no power, while Mop played such 
tunes; and thus another ten minutes slipped by, a haze of 
dust now clouding the candles, the floor being of stone, 
sanded. Then another dancer fell out—one ot the men— 
and went into die passige in a frantic search lor liquor. 
To turn the figure into a three-handed reel was the work 
of a second, Mop modular mg at the same time into ‘ The 
Fairy Dance,' as better suited to the contracted movement, 
and no less one of those foods of love which, as manufac¬ 
tured by his bow, had always intoxicated her. 

In a reel for three theic was no rest whatevei, and four 
oi live minutes were enough to make her remaining two 
partners, now thoroughly blown, stamp theii last bar, and, 
like* their predecessoi s, limp oft into the next room to get 
something to drink Car’lint, half-stilled inside her veil, 
was left dancing alone, the apartment now being empty 
of everybody save herself, Mop, and their little girl. 

She flung up the veil, and cast hei eyes upon him, as if 
imploring him to withdraw himself and his acoustic mag¬ 
netism from the atmosphere. Mop opened one of his own 
orbs, as though for the first time, fixed it jx'eringly upon 
her, and smiling dreamily, threw intu his strains iJ.e reserve 
of expression which he could not affo< d to waste on a big 
and noisy dance. Crowds of little chromatic subtleties, 
capable of drawing tears from a statue, procee ded straight¬ 
way from the ancrent fiddle, as if it were dying of the 
emotion which had been pent up within it ever since its 
banishment from some Italian or German city where it 
first took shape and sound. There was that in the look 
of Mop’s one dark eye which said : ‘ You cannot leave 
off, dear, whether you would or no ! ’ and it bred in 
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her a paroxysm of desperation that defied him to tire her 
down. 

She thus continued to ‘dance alone, defiantly as she 
thought, but in truth slavishly and abjectly, subject to 
every wave of the melody, and piobcd by the gimlet-like 
gaze of her fascinator’s open eye ; keeping up at the same 
time a feeble smile in his face, as a feint to signify it was 
still her own pleasure which led her on. A terrified embar¬ 
rassment as to what she could say to him if she were to 
leave off, had its unrecognized shaie 111 keeping her going. 
The child, who was beginning to be disticssed by the strange 
situation, came up anti whimpered : ' Stop, mother, stop, 
and let's go home 1 ’ as she seized Car'lme’s hand. 

Suddenly Car’line sajik staggering to Ihe lloor, and roll¬ 
ing over on her face, prone she lemained. Mop’s fiddle 
thereupon emitted an clfm shriek of finality , stepping 
quicklv down fiom the nine-gallon beer cask winch had 
formed his rostrum, he went to the little girl, who dis¬ 
consolately bent over her mother. 

The guests who had gone into the back room for liquor 
and change of air, healing something unusual, trooped 
back hitherward, where (hey endeavoured to revive poor, 
weak Car’line by blowing her with the bellow r s and open¬ 
ing the window. Ned, her husband, who had been detained 
in Casterbridge, as aforesaid, came along the road at this 
juncture, and hearing excited voices through the open case 
men!, and, to his great surprise, the mention of his wife’s 
name, he entered amid the rest upon the scene. Car’lino 
was now in convulsions, weeping violently, and foi a long 
time nothing could be done with her. While lie was send¬ 
ing for a cart to take her onward to Stickleford Hipcroft 
anxiously inquired how it had all happened; and then the 
assembly explained that a fiddler formeily known in the 
locality had lately visited his old haunts and had taken 
upon himself without invitation to play that evening at 
the inn and raise a dance. 

Ned demanded the fiddler’s name, and they said Olla- 
moor. 

' Ah ! ' exclaimed Ned, looking round him. ‘ Where is 
he, and where- -where’s my little girl? ' 
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Ollamoor had disappeared, and so had the child. Hip- 
cioft was in ordinary a quiet and tractable fellow, but a 
determination which was to be feared settled in his face 
now. ‘ Blast him 1 ’ he cried. ‘ I'll beat his skull in for'n, 
if I swing for it to-morrow! ' 

He had rushed to the poker which lay on the hearth, 
and hastened down the passage, the people following. 
Outside the house, on the other side of the highway, a 
mass of dark heatli-land ro^e sullenly upward to its not 
easily accessible interior, a ravined plateau, whereon jutted 
into the sky, at the distance of a couple of miles, the iir- 
woods of Mistover barked by the Yalbury coppices—a 
place ot Dante* que gloom at this hour, which w T ould have 
aftorded secuie hiding h>r a battery of artillery, much less a 
man and a child. 

Some other men plunged thitherward with him, and 
mote went along the road They were gone about twenty 
minutes altogether, returning without result to the inn. 
Ned sat down in the settle, and clasped his forehead with 
his hands 

' Well what a fool the man is, and hev been all these 
yeais, if he thinks the child his, as a’ do seem to ! ’ they 
whispered. ' And everybody else knowing otherwise ! ’ 

‘ No, I don’t think ’tis mine ! ' cried Ned hoarsely, as he ,f , 
looked up from hi*; hands ' But she is mine, all the same \? 
Ha’n't I nussed her ? Ha'n't I fed her and teached her ? 
Ha’n’t I played wi' her ? 0, little Carry—gone with that 
rogue—gone ! ’ 

' You ha'n’t lost your mis’ess, anyhow,’ they said to 
console him. 'She’s throwed up the splints, and she is 
feeling better, and she's more to 'ee than a cl.j* I that isn’t 
yours.' 

‘ She isn’t! She’s not so particular much to mo, especi¬ 
ally now she’s lost the httle maid ! But ( arry’sthe whole 
world to me ! ’ 

' Well, ver' like you’ll find her to-morrow.’ 

' Ah—but shall I ? Yet he can't hurt her—surely he 
can’t ! Well—how’s Car'line now ? J am ready. Is the 
cart here ? ' 

She was lifted into the vehicle, and they sadly lumbered 
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on toward Stickleford. Next day she was calmer, but, 
the fits were still upon her; and her will seemed shattered. 
For the child she appeared 1*0 show singularly little anxn ty, 
though Ned was nearly distracted b) T his passionate pater¬ 
nal love for a child not his own. It was noveltheless cpntg 
expected that the impish Mop would restore the lost one 
after a freak of a day or two , but time went on, and 
neither he nor she could be heard of, and Ilipcroft mummied 
that perhaps lie was exercising upon her some unholy 
musical charm, as he had done upon Car’line herself. 
Weeks passed, and still they could obtain no elm either 
to tlie tiddler’s whereabouts or to the girl’s; and liow he 
could have induced her to go with him leniamed a mystery. 

Then Ned, who had, obtained only temporary employ- .. 
ment in ihe neighbouihood, tool: a sudden hatred towards 
his native distiict, and a rumour u aching his ears through 
the police tiled a somewhat similar man and child had 
been seen at a fan near London, lie playing a violin, she 
dancing on stilts, a new interest m the capital took posses¬ 
sion of Hipcrolt with an intensity which would i-carcely 
allow him time to pack befoie returning thithei He did 
not, however, find the lost one, though he made it the 
entire business of his over-homs to stand about m b) -stieets 
in the hope of discovering hei. and would stall up in the 
night, saying, ‘That rascal’s torturing In t to maintain 
him ! ’ To which his Mite won Id answer pei vis^fi, ' Don’t 
'ee raft yourself so, Ned ! You prevent mv getting a bit 
0’ rest f He won’t hurt her! ’ and tall asks p again. 

That t arry and her father had emigrated to America 
was the general opirvon , Mop, no doubt, finding the gill a 
highly ilt ’•arable companion when he hnd tidined her to 
keep him by her earnings as a dancer. There, for that 
matter, they mnv be performing in son 0 capacity now, 
though he mint be an old scam]) verging on threo-sc«.re- 
and-ten, and she a w man ol four-and-luitv. 

May 1893, 
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INIKODUtriOV 

f 

It is a Saturday afternoon of blue and yellow autumn- 
time, and the srene is the High Sliced oi a well-known 
market-1own. A huge earner's van stands in the quad¬ 
rangular fore-court of the White Hart Inn, upon the sides 
of its spacious tilt being painted, in weather-beaten letters : 
* Burthen (‘airier to Longpuddle.’ These vans, so numer¬ 
ous hereabout, are a respectable, if somewhat lumbeiing, 
class of conveyance, much resented to by decent tiavollers 
not oveistocked with money, the better among them 
roughly corresponding to thi old French dili»em.es% 

The present one is timed to Rave 1 the town at font in 
the afternoon precisely, and it is now half-pa&t throe by 
the clock in the turret at the lop of the street. In a tew 
seconds errand-boys from the shops begin to arrive with 
packages, which they fling into the* vehicle, and turn away 
whistling, and care foi the packages no moie At twenty 
minutes to fom an elderly woman places her basket upon 
the shafts, slowly mounts, takes up a seal inside, and folds 
her hands and her lips. She has seem* el her coiner lor 
the journey, though there is as yet no s # ig:i of a hoi sc being 
put in, nor o f a carrier. At the three-quarters, two other 
women arrive, in whom the first recognizes the post-mis¬ 
tress of Upper Longpuddle and the registrar's wile, they 
lecognizing her as the aged groceress of the same village. 
At five minutes to the hour theie approach Mr. Piofitt, 
the schoolmaster, in a soft felt hat, and ChnstopJ ei [wink, 
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the master-lhatchcr; and as the hour strikes there rapidly 
drop in the parish clerk and his wife, the seedsman and 
his aged father, the registrar ;* also Mr. Day, the world- 
ignored local landscape-painter, an elderly man who resides 
in his native place, and has never sold a picture outside 
it, though his pretensions to art have been nobly supported 
by his fellow-villagers, whose confidence in his genius has 
been as remarkable as the outer neglect of it, leading them 
to buy his paintings so extensively (at the price of a few 
shilling'’ each, it is true) that every dwelling in the parish 
exhibits three or four of those admired productions on its 
walls. 

Burthen, the carrier, is by this time seen bustling round 
the vehicle ; the horses are put in, the proprietor arranges 
Hie reins and spiings u] into his seat as if he were used 
to it—which he is. 

‘ Is everybody here ? ’ he asks preparatorily over his 
shoulder to the passengers within. 

As those who were not there did not reply in the nega¬ 
tive the muster was assumed to be complete, and after a 
tew hitches and hindrances the van with its human lreight 
was got under way. It jogged on at an easy pate till it 
reached the bridge which formed the last outpost of the 
town. The carrier pulled up suddenly 

‘ Bless my soul ! ’ lie said, ‘ I’ve forgot the curate ! ' 

All who, could do so gazed from the little hack-window 
of the van, but the curate was not in sight. 

‘ Now I wonder where that there man is ? ' continued 
the carrier. 

‘ Poor man, he ought to have a living ar Ins time of 
life.’ 

‘ And lie ought to be punctual,' said the rarriei. ‘ “ Four 
o’clock sharp is my time for starting,” I said to 'en. And 
lie said, " I'll be there.' Now he's not here; and as a 
serious old church-minister he ought to be as good as his 
word. Perhaps Mr. Flaxton knows, being in the same 
line of life ?' He turned to the parish clerk. 

* I was talking an immense deal with him, that’s true, 
half an hour ago,' replied that ecclesiastic, as one of whom 
it was no erroneous supposition that he should be on inti- 
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mate terms with another of the cloth. * But he didn’t say 
lie would be late.' 

The discussion was cut off by the appearance lound the 
corner of the van of rays fiom the cuiatc’s spectacles, fol¬ 
lowed hastily by his face and a few white whiskers, and 
the swinging tails of his long gaunt coat. Nobody re¬ 
proached him, seeing how he was reproaching lunn-ell; and 
he entered breathlessly and took his scat. 

‘ Now be wo all heie ? ’ said the carrier again They 
.started a second time, and moved on till they were about 
tin ee hundred yards out of the town, and had nearly reached 
the second budge, behind which, as every native remem¬ 
bers, the load takes a turn, and tiavellers by this highway 
disappear finally from ,the view of gazing bmghers 

‘Well, .is I’m alive 1 ' ened the po.shinstiess fiom the 
intenoi of the conveyance, peemig tlnough the little 
squaie back-window along the io.nl towmvaid 

‘ What ? ’ said the* earner 

‘ A man hailing 11s ! ’ 

Another suddui stoppage ‘ homebody <lse > ’ the cai- 
lier askul 

‘ Ay, sure • ’ All waited silently, while those who could 
gaze out did so. 

‘ Now, who can that be ? ' Burthen continued ‘ I just 
put it to ye, neighbouis, can any man keep time with such 
hindrances ? Bain't we full a’ready ? Who rq the world 
can the man i>c ? ' 

'He’s a sort of gent hman,' said the schoolmaster, lus 
position commanding the road more comfortably than that 
of his comrades 

The stranger, who had been holding up Ins umbrella 
to attract their notice, WuS walking forwatd leisurely 
enough, now' that he lound, by their stoj>pmg, that it had 
been serui td. His clothes were decidedly not of a local 
cut, though it w ; as difficult to point but anv paiticular 
mark of difference. In his left hand he carried a small 
leather travelling-bag As soon as he had overtaken the 
van he glanced at the inscription on its side, as if to assure 
himself that he had hailed the light conveyance, and asked 
if thev had room. 
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The carrier replied that though they were pretty well 
laden he supposed they could carry one more, whereupon 
the stranger mounted, and took the seat cleared for him 
within. And then the horses made another move, this 
time for good, and swung along with their burden of 
fourteen souls all told. 

' You bam’t one of these parts, sir ? ' said the carrier. 
‘ I could Idl that as far as I could see ’ee.’ 

‘ Yes, I am one of these paits,' said the stranger. 

‘ Oh ? H’m.’ 

The silence which followed seemed to imply a doubt of 
the truth of the new-comer’s assertion. ' I was speaking 
of Upper Longpuddle, more particular,’ continued the 
earner hardily, * and J think 1 krjow most faces of that 
valley.’ 

‘ I was born at Longpuddle, and nursed at Longpuddle, 
and my father and grandfather before me,’ said the passen- 
gei quietly 

‘ Why, to be sure,’ said the aged groceress in the back¬ 
ground, ‘ if isn’t John Lackland’s son- never—it can’t be 
—he who went to foreign parts five-and-thnty years ago 
with his wife and family ? Yet—what do 1 hear ?—that's 
his father’s voice ! ’ 

‘ That’s the man,' replied the stranger ‘ John Lackland 
was my father, and I am John Lackland’s son. Five-and- 
thirty years ago, when I was a boy of eleven, my parents 
emigiated across the seas, taking me and my sister with 
them. Kytes’s boy Tony was the one who diove us and 
our belongings to Casterbndge on th* morning we left ; 
and his was the last Longpuddle face 1 saw. We sailed 
the same week across the ocean, and there w‘’ve been 
ever since, and there I’ve left those I vent with- - all three.’ 

‘ Alive or dead ? ’ 

' Dead,’ he replied in a low voice. ‘ And 1 have come 
back to the old plaice, having nourished a thought—not a 
definite intention, but just a thought--- that I should like 
to return here in a year or two, to spend the remainder of 
my days.’ 

' Married man, Mr. Lackland ? ' 

‘No.’ 
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* And have the world used 'ee well, sir—or rather John, 
knowing 'ee as a child ? In these rich new ccrautms that 
we hear of so much, you’vt? got rich with the rest + ’ 

‘I am not very rich,’ Mr. Lackland said. ‘E\en in 
new countries, you know, there are failures. The race is 
not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong; and 
even if it sometimes is, you may be neither swift nor strong 
However, that’s enough about me Now, having answered 
your inquiries, you must answer mine ; for being in Lon¬ 
don, I have come down here entirely to discover what 
Longpuddlc is looking like, and who arc living them. That 
was why J preferred a seat in your van to hiring a carriage 
for driving across.’ 

‘ Well, as for Longpuddle, we rub on there much as 
usual. Old figures have dropped out o' their frames, so 
to speak it, and new ones have been put in their places. 
You mentioned Tony Kytes as having been the one to 
diive your family and your goods to Castorbridgc m his 
father’s waggon wiien you left. Tony is, 1 believe, living 
still, but not at Longpuddlc. He went away and settled 
at Lcwgate, near Mellstock, after his marriage. All, Tony 
was a sort o' man!' 

' His character had hardly come out wluui I knew him ’ 

‘ No. But 'twas well enough, as far as that goes— 
except as to women. I shall never forget his courting— 
never!' , 

The returned villager waited nlently, and th<^ carrier 
went on ■- - - 

rONY K Y IT'S THE ARCH-HKCEl VEK 

* I shall never forget Tony’s face 'Twas a little, round, 
firm, tight face, with a seam here and there left by the 
smallpox, but not enough to hurt his lc< ks in a woman’s 
eye, though he’d had it badish when b< was a boy. So 
very seriou- looking and unsmiling 'a was, that young 
man, that it really seemed as if he couldn’t laugh at all 
without great pain to his conscience. He looked very 
hard at a small speck in your eye when talking to 'ee. 
And there was no more sign of a whisker or beard on Tony 
Kytes’s face than on the palm of my hand He used to 
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sing 44 The Tailor’s Breeches ” with a religious manner, as 
if it were a hymn . — 

< 

' " O tlu* pi’tlicoafs went olf, and th<' hutches they wt lit on 1 

and all the rest of the scandalous stuff. lie was quite 
the women’s favourite, and in return for their likings he 
loved ’em in shoals 

‘ But in course of tune Tony got fixed down to one in 
particular, Milly Richards, a nice, light, small, tendei little 
thing; and it was soon said that they weie engaged to 
be mairied. One Saturday lie had been to market to do 
business for his father, and was driving home the waggon 
in the afternoon When he reached the foot of the very 
hill we shall be going over in ten piinutcs who should ho 
see waiting for him at ihe top but Unity Sallet, a hand¬ 
some gul, one of the yot ag women he’d been very tender 
towards before he'd got engaged to Milly 

4 As soon as Tony came up to her she said, “ My dear 
Tonv, will you give mo a lift home 3 ” 

4 “That I will, darling,’’ said Ton\. “ Von don’t mp- 

posc 1 could refuse Ye ? ’’ 

4 She smiled a smile, and up she hopped, and on drove 
Tony. 

4 “ Tony,” she says, in a sort of tender chide, 44 why 
did ye desert me for that othci one ? In what is she better 
than I ? 1 should have made ’ee a finer wife, and a moie 

loving one, too. 'Tisn’t girls that are so easily won at 
first that are the best. Think how long we’ve known 
each other—ever since we were chi Idem almost- now 
haven’t we, Tony ? ” 

4 44 Yes, that we have,” says Tony, a-strut ’ with the 
truth n’t. 

4 4 4 And you’ve never seen anything in me to complain 
of, have ye, Tony ? Now tell the truth to me I ” 

4 4 4 T never have,* upon my life,” says Tonv 

4 4 4 And—can you say I'm not pretty, Tonv ? Now look 
at me! ” 

4 He let his eyes hght upon her for a long while. 44 I 
really can’t,” says lie. 44 In fact, I never knowvd you was 
so pretty before l ” 
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‘ “ Prettier than she ? ” 

' What Tony would have said to that nobody knows, 
for before he could speak, what should he ste ahead, over 
the hedge past the turning, but a ieathei lie knew will- - 
the feather 111 Milly’s hat—she to whom he had hi cn tlunk-. 
ing of putting the question as to giving out the banns that 
very week. 

' “ Unity,” says he, as mild as he could, “ line’s Milly 
coming Now I shall catch it mightily if she sees ee lid- 
ing here with me ; and if you get down she’ll be turning 
the corner in a moment, and, seeing 'ee in the road, she 11 
know we’ve been coming on together. Now, dcaicst 
Unity, will ye, to avoid all unpleasantness, which I know 
ye can't bear any more, th.m I. will ye lie down m the back 
part of the waggon, and let me «.over you over witli the 
tarpaulin till Milly has passed ? It will all be done in a 
minute. Do ' and I’ll think ovtr what we’ve said, and 
pel haps J shall put a loving quesl ion to you after all, instead 
of to Milly. ’Tisn’t true that it is all settled betw< cri hei 
and me.” 

‘Well, Unity SalLl agieed, and lay down at the back 
end of tlie waggon, ami Tony <overed her over so that 
the waggon seemed to be empty but for the loose tarpaulin ; 
and then he drove on to meet Milly. 

‘ ” My dear Tony ! ” cries Milly, looking up witli a little 
pout at him ;ia he fame near. “ llow long v,ou ve been 
coming home 1 Just as if I didn’t live at Upper Long- 
puddle at all 1 And I’ve come to meet you as \ou asked 
me to do, and to ride back with you, and talk over our 
future home—since you asked me, and I promised But I 
shouldn’t have come else, Mr Tonv 1 ” 

' " Ay, my dear, I did ask 'ee to be f uie J did, now 1 
think of it—but I had quite forgot it 'i o ude back with 
me, did you say, dear Milly ? ” 

‘ “ Well, of course ! What can I do else ? Surely 
you don’t want me to walk, now' I ve come all this 
way ? ’ 

‘ " O no, no 1 1 was thinking you might be going on to 

town to meet vour mother. I saw her theie— ami she 
looked as if she might be expecting 'ee.” 
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' “ O no ; she’s just home. She came across the fields, 
and so got back before you.” 

‘ “ Ah ! I didn t know that,” says Tony. And there 
was no help for it but to take her up beside him. 

‘They talked on veiy pleasantly, and looked at the 
trees, and beasts, and birds, and insects, and at the plough¬ 
men at work in the fields, till presently who should they 
see looking out ot the upper window of a house that stood 
beside the road they were following, but Hannah Jolliver, 
another young beauty of the place at that time, and the 
very hist woman that Tony had fallen in love with—before 
Milly and before Unity, in fact- -die one that he had almost 
arranged to nuirv instead of Milly. She was a much 
more dashing gul than Milly Richards, though he’d not 
thought much ot her < f late. The house Hannah was 
looking from was her ai nt's. 

‘ “ My dear Milly—my coming wife, as I may call ’ee,” 
says Tony in his modest way, and not so loud that Unity 
could overhear, " I see a young woman a-lookmg out of 
window, who I think may accost me. The fact is, Milly, 
she had a notion that I was wishing to many her, and 
since she’s discovered I’ve promised another, and a picttier 
th'hn she, I’m rathei afeard of her temper if she sees us 
together. Now, Milly, would you do me a favour—my 
coming wife, as I may say ? ” 

‘ ” Certainly, dearest Tony,’ says she. 

‘ “ Then would ve creep under the empty sacks just here 
in the Iront of the waggon, and hide theie out of sight till 
we’ve passed the house? She hasn’t sern us \et. You" 
see, we ought to live in peace and goodwill since ’hs almost 
Christmas, and ’twill prevent angry passions ri bJ ; g, which 
we always should do.” 

‘ “ I don’t mind, to oblige you, Tony,” Milly said ; and 
though she didn’t care much about doing it, she crept 
under, and crouched down just behind the seat, Unity 
being snug at the other end. So they drove on till they 
got near the road-side cottage. Hannah had soon seen 
him coming, and waited at the window, looking down upon 
him. She tossed her head a little disdainful and smiled 
off-hand. 
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' “ Well, aren't you going to be civil enough to ask me 
to ride home with you * ” she says seeing that he was for 
driving past with a nod and a smile 

‘“Ah, to be sure! What was I thinking of? " said 
Tony, in a flutter. “ But you seem as if you was staying 
at your aunt's ? '' 

' “ No, f am not," she said “ Don't you see I have my 
bonnet and jacket on ? I have only called to see her on 
my way home. How can you be so stupid, Tony ? " 

‘ " In that case—ah—of course you must come along 
wi' me,” says Tony, feeling a dim sort of sweat rising up 
inside his clothes- And he reined in the horse, and wailed 
till she'd come downstairs, and then helped hoi up beside 
him, her feet outside. . lie diove on again, Ins face as long - 
as a face that was a lound one by nature well could be. 

' Hannah looked round sidewa\s into his eyes “Thu 
is nice, isn’t it, Tonv ? ” she says “ I like ridmg with 
you " 

‘ Tony looked back into her eyes. "And I with von, ' 
he said after a while 1 Jn slioit, having considered her, ht 
warmed up, and tin* more he looked at her the moie he 
liked her, till he couldn t for the life of him think whv he 
had ever •'aid a word about marriage to JVhllv or Unity 
while Hannah Jolliver was m question. .So they sat a 
little closer and closer, their feet upon the foot-boaid and 
their shouldcis touching, and Tony thought ovei and over 
again how handsome Hannah was He spoke tendnei 
and tenderer, and called her “ dear Hannah " in a whisper 
at last. 

' “ You ve settled it with Milly bv this time, \ suppose ? " 
said she. 

‘ “ N- no, not exactly." 

‘ “What ? How low you talk, Tonv ' 

‘ “ Yes— I’ve a kind of hoarseness. 1 -lid, not exactly.” 

‘ “ I suppose you mean to ? ” 

' “ Well, as to that-” His eyes rested on her face, 

and hers on his. He wondered how he could have been 
such a fool as not to follow up Hannah “ My sweet 
Hannah ! " he bursts out, taking her hand, not being reallv 
able to help it, and forgetting Milly and Unit), and 
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all the world besides. “ Settled it ? I don’t think I 
have 1 ” 

‘ ” Hark l ” says Hannah. 

‘ " What ? ” says Tony, letting go her hand. 

‘ “ Surely I heard a sort of little sen aming squeak under 
tho^e sacks ? Why, you've been carrying coin, and there's 
mice in this waggon, 1 dec laic ! ” She began to haul up 
the tails of her gown. 

‘ " 0 no, 'tis the axle,” said Tony in an assuring way. 

“ It do go like that sometimes in dry weather.” 

‘ “ Pei haps it was. . . Well, now, to be quite honest, 
dear Tony, do you like her better than me ? Because— 
because, although I’ve held off so independent, I’ll own at 
last that 1 do like 'ee, Tony, to tell the truth ; and I wouldn’t 
say no if you asked me- you know what.” 

' Tony was so won over by this pretty offering mood of a 
girl who had been quite the reverse (Hannah had a back¬ 
ward way with her at times, if you can mind) that he just 
glanced behind, and then whispered very soft, ” I haven't 
quite promised her, and I think I can gel out of it, and 
ask you that question you speak of.” 

' “ Throw over Milly ? all to marry me ! How delight^ 
ful! ” broke out Hannah, quite loud, clapping her hands/ 

‘At this there vas a real squeak—an angry, spiteful 
squeak, and afterward a long moan, as if something had 
broke its li/>art, and a movement of the empty sacks. 

' “ Something's there ! " said Hannah, starting up. 

‘ “ It’s nothing really,” says Tony in a soothing voice, 
and praying inwardly for a way out of this, “ 1 wouldn't 
toll 'ec at first, because I wouldn’t frighten Vc. But, 
Hannah, I’ve really a couple of fei r ets in a I ig under 
there, for rabbiting, and they quarrel sometimes. I don't 
wish it knowed, as 'twould be called poaching. Oh, they 
can’t get out, bless 'ee—^ou are quite safe I And— and 1 — 
what a fine day it is, isn't it, Hannah, for this time of year ? 
Be you going to market next Saturday ? How is your 
aunt now ? ” And so on, says Tony, to keep her from 
talking any more about love in Milly’s hearing. 

* But he found his work cut out for him, and wondering 
again how he should gel out of this ticklish business, he 
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looked about for a chance. Nearing home he saw his 
father in a field not fai o{f, holding lip his hand as if he 
wished to speak to Tony 

* “ Would you mind taking the reins a moment, Hannah," 
he said, much relieved, “ while I go and find out what 
father wants ? " 

‘ She consented, and away he hastened into the field 
only too glad to get breathing time. He found that Ins 
father was looking at him with rather a stern eye. 

' ** Come, come, Tony,” says old Mr. Kytes, as soon as 
his son was alongside him, " this won’t do, you know.” 

' “ What ? ” says Tony. 

‘ “ Why, if you mean to marry Milly Richards, do it, 
and there’s an end o’t. But don't go driving about the 
country with Jolhver's daughter and making a scandal. I 
won't have such things done.” 

‘ “ I only asked her—that is, she asked me, to ride home ” 

‘ “ She ? Why, now, if it had been Milly, twould have 
been quite proper; but you and Hannah Jolliver going 
about by yourselves—” 

* “ Millv’s there, loo, father.” 

'“Milly? Where?” 

' “ Under the com sacks ! ie.>, the truth is, father, I’ve 

got rather into a nunnvwaleh. {'in afeaid ! Unity S.illet 
is there, too—yes, at the otlui md, under the laipauUn 
All three are in that waggon, and wliat to do. vith ’em I 
know no more than the dead ! The best plan is, I’m 
thinking, to speak out loud and plain 1o one oi 'em befoie 
the rest, and that will settle it . not but what ’twill cause 
'em to kick up a bit of a null, for certain Now which 
would } ou many, father, if you was in my place ? ” 

' ‘‘Whichever of 'em did not ask to ndc with thee.” 

* “ That was Milly, I’m hound to say, ,he only mounted 

by my invitation. But Millv-" , 

‘“Then ilick to Milly', she’s the best. . . But look 
at that! ” 

‘ Ilis father pointed toward the waggon. “ She can’t 
hold that horse in Von shouldn’t have left the reins in 
her hands. Run on and take the horse’s head, or there 11 
be some accident to them maids 1 ” 
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' Tony’s horse, in fact, in spite of Hannah's tugging at 
the reins, had started on his w^y at a brisk walking pace, 
being very anxious to get back to the stable, for he had 
had a long day out Without another word Tony rushed 
away from his father to overtake the horse. 

‘ Now of all things that could have happened to wean 
him from Milly there was nothing so powerful as Ins father’s 
recommending her. No , it could not be Milly, alter all. 
Hannah must be the one. since he could not marry all 
three as Ik longed to do. This he thought while running 
after the waggon. But queer things were happening inside 
it. 

‘It was, of course, Milly who had sciearned undet the 
sack-bags, bt ing obliged to let oil her bittei rage and shame 
in that wav at what T' y was saying, and never daring 
to show, foi very piide and dread o' being laughed at, that 
she was in hiding She became more and moie icstless, 
and in twisting herself about, what did she sec but another 
woman’s foot and white stocking close to her head. It 
quite Lightened her, not knowing that Unity Sallct was 
in the waggon likewise. But after the fright was over she 
determined to get to the bottom of all this, and slu nept 
and nept along the bed of tin waggon, under the tai paulin, 
like a snake, when lo and behold she came fate to face 
with Unity. 

‘ " Well, « ; f this isn’t disgraceful! ” says Milly in a rag¬ 
ing whisper to Unity. 

‘ “ 'Tis," says Unity, “ to see you hiding in a vming 
man’s waggon like this, and no great thao «. lei belonging 
to either of ve f ” 

‘ " Mind vihat you arc saying! ” i 'plied Mil' , getting 
louder. " I am engaged to be mairiert to him, and haven’t 
I a right to be here ? What right have you, I slioeld like 
to know ? What has he been promising you ? A pretty 
lot of nonsense, I expect! But what Tony says to other 
women is all mere wind, and no concern to me ! ” 

‘ “ Don’t you be too sure i ” says Unity. " He’s going 
to have Hannah, and not you, nor me either, I could 
htar that.” 

' Now at these strange voices sounding from under the 
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cloth Hannah was thunderstruck a'most into a swound; 
and it was just at this time that the hoise moved on. 
Hannah tugged away wildly, not knowing what she was 
doing; and as the quarrel rose louder and louder Hannah 
got so horrified that she let go the reins altogether. 'I he 
horse went on at Ins own pace, and coming to the coiner 
where we turn round to drop down the lull to Lower Long- 
puddle he turned too quick, the oil wheels went up the 
bank, the waggon rose sideways till it was quite on edge 
upon the near axles, and out rolled the three maidens into 
the road in a heap. The horse looked round and stood still. 

' When Tony came up, frighti ned and breathless, he 
was relieved enough to see that neither of his darlings was 
hurt, bevond a lew scratches from the brambles of the 
hedge. But lie was lather alaimed when he heard how 
they weie going on at one anoth< r. 

‘“Don’t ye quairel, mv d^ars - don't ye! ” says ho, 
taking otf Jus hat out of respect to 'em And then he 
would have kissed them all round, as fair and square as a 
man could, but they weie in too much of a taking to let 
him, and screeched and sobbed till they was quite spent. 

‘ “ Now I'll speak out honest, because I ought to,” says 
Tony, as soon as he could get heard. “ And this js the 
truth,” says he. " I’ve asked Hannah to be mine, and 
she is willing, and we are going to put up the banns 
next-” . 

' Tonv had not noticed that Hannah's father was com¬ 
ing up behind, nor had lie noticed that Hannah’s lace was 
beginning to blee d horn the scratch of a bramble. Hannah 
had seen her father, and had run to him, crying worse 
than ever. 

‘ “ My daughter is not willing, sir! ” says Mr. Jolliver 
hot and strong. “ Be you willing, Hanndi ? I ask ye to 
have spirit enough to refuse him, if yef virtue is left to 'ce 
and you run no risk ? ” 

' " She’s as sound as a bell for me, that I’ll swear! ” 
says Tony, flaring up. “ And so's the others, come to 
that, though you may think it an onusual thing in me ! ” 

‘ “ I have spirit, and I do refuse him 1 ” says Hannah, 
partly because her father was there, and pai fly, too, in a 
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tantrum because oi the discovery, and the scar that might 
be left on her face “ Little did I think when I was so 
soft with lum just now that 1 was talking to such a false 
deceiver ! ” 

. ‘ “ What, )'ou won’t have me, Hannah ? ” sa>s Tony, 
liis jaw hanging down like a dead man’s. 

' “ Never- -I would sooner marry no— nobody at all! " 
slie gasped out, though with her heart in her throat, for 
she would not have refused Tony if he had asked her quietly, 
and her father had not been there, and her face had not 
been soiatched by the bramble And having said that, 
away she walked upon her father’s aim, thinking and hop¬ 
ing lie would ask her again. 

‘ lonv didn't know what to say .next Miliy was sob¬ 
bing her heart out; but s his father had strongly recom¬ 
mended hei he couldn’t feel inclined that way. So he 
turned to Unity. 

‘ “ Well, will you, Unity dear, be mine ? ” he says. 

‘“Take her leadings? Not L 1 ” says Unity. “I’d 
scorn it * ” And awav walks Unity Sallet likewise, though 
she looked back when she’d gone some way, to see if ho 
was following her 

‘ So there at last were: left Miliy and Tony by them¬ 
selves, she crying in waterv streams, and Tony looking 
like a tree stria l by lightning. 

‘ “ Well, /Yhllv,” he says at last, going up to hei, “ it do 
seem as it fate had ordained that it should be 3^011 and I, 
or nobodv And what mmt be must be, I suppose. Hey, 
Miliy?" 

‘ “ If you like, Tom You dulYt ieal)\ mean what 
you said to them ? ’’ 

* “ Not a word of it! " declares Tony, bringing down his 
list upon his palm. 

‘ And then he kissed her, and put the waggon to rights, 
and they mounted together, and their banns were put up 
the very next Sunday. I was not able to go to their wed¬ 
ding, but it was a rare party they had, by all account. 
Everybody in Longpuddle was there almost ; you among 
the rest, I think, Mr. Flaxton ? ’ The speaker turned to 
the parish clerk. 
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'I was/ said Mr. Flaxton. ‘And that paity was the 
cause of a very curious change in some other people's 
affairs; I mean in Steve Ilardcome’s and his e<»usin 
James’s ’ 

‘ Ah ! the Hardcomes/ said file stranger. ‘ 1 Tow famibui 
that name is to me! What of them ? ’ 

The cleik cleared his throat and began r 

TJ11C TII.sTOEY OF THE llARDCcniES 

‘ Yes, Tony’s was the very best w< dding-rancty that 
ever I was at, and I vc been at a good many, as you may 
suppose turning to the newly-arrived one ‘ having, as a 
church-officer, the privilege to attend all chiistening. wed 
ding, # an<l funeial pathos -such being our Wessex custom 

‘ 'Twas on a frost \ night in Chiisfmas week, and among 
the folk invited weie the said Hat dromes o’ Oiinmerston 
— Steve and Janus -ihst eon ms, both of them small 
farmers, just entering into business on theii own account 
With them came, as a matter of course, their intended 
wives, two young women ol tin neighbourhood, both von 
pretty and sprightly maidens, and numhe js of fiiends hom 
Abbot's-Cernel, arid Wfuthcibury, and Mellstoek, and T 
don’t know wbcie a regular housciul. 

‘The kitchen was cleared of fuinituic for dancing, and 
the old folk played at “Put’ and “All-fours” in the 
parlour, though at last they gave that up to,join in Uk 
dance. The top of the lignie was bj r the large fiont win¬ 
dow of the 100m, and there woic so many couples tluit the 
lower part of the ligure reached through the dooi at the 
back, and into the darkness of the oul-house; in fact, 
you couldn’t see the end of the row at all, and ’twas never 
known exactly how long that dance was, the lowest couples 
being lost among the taggots and brushwood in the out¬ 
house. 

* When we had danced a few hours, and the crowns of 
wc taller men were swelling into lumps with bumping the 
beams of the ceiling, the first fiddler laid down his tiddle- 
bow, and said he should play no more, for he wished to 
dance. And in another hour the second fiddler laid down 
his, and said he wanted to dance, too; so thci* was only 
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the third fiddler left, and he was a’ old, veteran man, very 
weak in the wrist. However, he managed to keep up a 
faltering tweedle-dee ; but there being no chair in the 
room, and his knees being as weak as his wrists, he was 
obliged to sit upon as much of the little corner-table as 
projected beyond the corner-cupboard fixed over it, which 
was not a very wide seat lor a man advanced in years. 

‘ Among those who danced most continually were the 
two engaged couples, as was natural to their situation. 
Each paii was very well matched, and very unlike the 
other. James Ilardcome’s intended was called Emily 
Darth, and both she and James were gentle, nice-minded, 
in-dooi [h oplc, fond of a quiet hie Steve mid his chosen, 
named Olive Pavvle, were different they wen* of a more 
bustling nature, fond oi - acketing about and seeing what 
was going on in the world. The two couples had arranged 
to get married on the same day, and that not long thence ; 
Tony’s wedding being a sort of stimulant, as is often the 
case; I've noticed it professionally many times. 

‘ They danced with such a will as onlv young people in 
that stage of courtship can dance ; and it happened that 
as Ihe evening wore on James had foi his partner Stephen's 
plighted one, Olive, at the same time that Stephen was 
dancing with James's Emily. It was noticed that in spite 
o’ the exchange the young men seemed to enjoy the dance 
no less than, before. By and by they were treading another 
tune in the same changed order as wc had noticed earlier, 
and though at first each one had held the other’s mistress 
strictly at half-arm’s length, lest there should be shown 
any objection to too close quarters by the lady’s proper 
man, as time passed there was a little moK closeness 
between 'em; and presently a little more closeness still. 

' The later it got the more did each of the two cousins 
dance with the wrong ycung girl, and the tighter did he 
hold her to his side as he whirled hei round; and, what 
was very remarkable, neither seemed to mind what the 
other was doing. The party began to draw towards its 
end, and I saw no more that night, being one of the first 
to leave, on account of my morning’s business. But I 
learnt the rest of it from those that knew. 
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‘ After finishing a particularly warming dance with the 
changed partners, as I've mentioned, the two young men 
looked at one another, and in a moment or two went out 
into the porch together. 

‘ " James,” says Steve, ” what were you thinking of 
when you were dancing with my Olive ? ” 

f “ Well,” said James, “ perhaps what you were think¬ 
ing of when you were dancing with my Emily.” 

‘ “ I was thinking,” said Steve, with some hesitation, 
41 that I wouldn’t mind changing for good and all! ” 

‘ “ It was what I was feeling likewise,” said James. 

* ” I willingly agree to it, if you flunk we could manage 
it.” 

' ” So do I. But what would the girls say ? ” 

‘ “ ’Tis my belief,” -aid Stevie, ” that they wouldn’t par- 
ticulaily object. Vour Emily dung as cloac to me as if 
she already belonged to me, dear gnl ” 

* " And your Olive to me,” says James. “ 1 could feel 
hei lieait beating like a clock ” 

‘ Well, they agreed to put it to the girls when they were 
all four walking home together. And they did so. When 
they parted that night the exchange was decided on-all 
having been done under the hot excitement ot that even¬ 
ing’s dancing. Thus it happened that on the following 
Sunday morning, when the people were sitting in church 
with mouths wide open to hear the names published as 
they had expected, there was no small amazement to hoar 
them coupled the wrong way, as it seemed The congre¬ 
gation vshispercd, and thought the parson had made a 
mistake ; till they discovered that his reading of the names 
was venly the true way. As they had deckled, so they 
were married, each one to the other’s onginal propelty 

‘ Well, the two couples lived on for a \ *ar or two ordin¬ 
arily enough, till the time came when th' j se young p*ople 
began to grow a little less warm to their icspective spouses, 
as is the rule of married life; and the two cousins won¬ 
dered more and more in their hearts what had made 'em 
eo mad at the last moment to marry crosswise a.-> they did, 
when they might have married straight, as was planned 
by Nature, and as they had fallen in love. 'Twas 'J ony's 
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party that had done it, plain enough, and they half wished 
they had never gone there. James, being a quiet, fireside, 
perusing man, felt at limes a 'wide gap between himself 
and Olive, his wife, who loved riding and driving and out¬ 
door jaunts to a degree; while Steve, who was always 
knocking about lather and thither, had a very domestic 
wile, who worked samplers, and made hearthrugs, scarcely 
ever wished to cross the threshold, and only drove out 
with him to please him. 

‘ However, they said very little about this mismating to 
ail}’ of tneir acquaintances, though sometimes Steve would 
look at James's wife, and sigh, and James would look at 
Shir’s wife and do the same. Indeed, at last the two 
men wen frank enough towards each othei not to mind 
mentioning it quietly to themselves, in a long-faced, soiry- 
sniiiing, whimsical sort * f way, and would shake their 
heads together over their foolishness in upsetting a well- 
considered choice on the stlength of an hour’s fancy in the 
whiil and wildness of a dance. Still, they wen* sensible 
and honest j’oung fellow's enough, and did their best to 
make shift with their lot as they had arianged it, and not 
to repine at what could not now be alteied or mended. 

‘ So things remained till one fine summer day they went 
for thin yearly little outing together, as they had made it 
their custom to do for a long while past Tins year they 
chose Budmouth-Kegis as the place to spend their holiday 
in; and oft they went m their best clothes at nine o'clock 
in the morning 

'When they had readied Budmouth-Kegis tin y walked 
two and two along the shore—their mv boots going 
squeakity-squash upon the clammy velvet san 1 I can 
seem to see 'em now! Then they looked at the ships in 
the harbour, and then went up to the Look-out, and then 
had dinner at an inn, and then again walked two and two, 
squeakity-squash, upon the velvet sands. As evening 
drew on they sat on one of the public seats upon the Esplan¬ 
ade, and listened to the band, and then they said, “ What 
shall we do next ? " 

'"Of all things,” said Olive (Mrs. James Jlardcome, 
that is), “I should like to row r in the bay ! We could 
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listen to the music fiom the water as well as from here, 
and have the fun ol rowing besides.” 

'"The very thing; so* should 1 ,” says Stephen, his 
tastes being always like lieis ' 

Here the cleik turned to the rurate. 

'But \ou, su, know the lest of the strange particulars 
of that stiange evening of their lives better than anybody 
else, having had much of it fiom their own lips, winch I 
had not, and perhaps you’ll oblige the gentleman ? ' 

‘Ccitamly, if it is wished/ said the curate And he 
took up tin* deik’s tale ■- 

‘Stephen’s wife hated the sea, except fiom land, and 
couldn’t bear the thought of going into a boat Janies, 
too, disliked the water, and said that for his part he would 
much sooner stay 011 and listen to the band in the seat they 
occupied, though lie did not wish to stand m Ins wile’s way 
if she desired a row. The aid of the discussion was that 
Tames and his cousin’s wife Ennly agreed to remain whue 
they were sitting and enjoy the music, wlule they watched 
the other two hire a boat just benealh. and take their water- 
excursion of half an hom or so, till they should choose to 
come back and join the sitters on the Esplanade ; when 
they would all start homeward together. 

‘ Nothing could have pleased the other two resiles ones 
better than this anangement; and Emily and James 
watched them go down to the boatman below and < hoo-t* 
one of the little yellow skiffs and walk can lull}?' out upon 
the little plank that was laid on trestles lo enable them 
to get alongside the erafl. They saw Stephen hand Olive 
in, and take his seat facing her ; wdien the} were settled 
they waved their hands to the couple watching them, 
and then Stephen took the pail of sculls and pulled oil to 
the tune beat by the band, she steeling tnrough the ollui 
boats skimming about, for the sea was a smooth as glass 
that evening, and pleasure-seekers wore rowing tvay- 
where. 

‘ " How pretty they look moving on, don’t they "> 
said Ennly to James (as I’ve been assured) " They bolh 
enjoy it equally. In everything their liking 1 - at e the same ” 
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‘ “ That’s true,” said James. 

‘ " They would have made a handsome pair if they had 
married,” said she. * 

‘ ” Yes,” said he. “ ’Tis a pity we should have parted 
'em.” 

‘ “ Don’t talk of that, James,” said she. " For better 
or for worse we decided to do as we did, and there’s an end 
of it.” 

' Thev sat on after that without speaking, side by side, 
and the band played as before; the people strolled up 
and down; and Stephen and Olive shrank smaller and 
smaller as they shot straight out to sea. The two on shore 
Used to ielate how thev saw Stephen stop rowing a moment, 
and take oft lus coat to get a his woyk better ; but James’s; 
wife sat quite still in the s’em, holding the tiller-ropes 
by which she steered the bos . When they had got veiy 
small indeed she turned her head to shote. 

‘ “ She is waving her handkerchief to us,” said Stephen’s 
wife, who thereupon pulled out her own, and waved it as a 
return signal. 

‘ The boat’s course had been a little awiy while Mrs. 
James neglected her steering to wave her handkei chief to 
her husband and Mis Stephen , but now the light skiff 
went stiaight onward again, and they could soon see 
nothing more of the two figures it contained than Olive's 
light mantle and Stephen's W’hite shirt-sleeves behind. 

* The tw r o on the shore talked on. “ ’Twas very cimous 
—our changing partners at Tony Kytes’s wedding,” Emily 
declared. “ Tony was of a fickle nature by all account, 
and it really seemed as if his character hud intend us that 
night. Which of you two was it that lust proposed not 
to marry as we were engaged ? ” 

H’m-I can’t remember at this moment,” savs 
James. ” We talked it over, you know ; and no sooner 
said than done.” 

‘ “ 'Twas the dancing,” said she. " People get quite 
crazy sometimes in a dance.” 

‘ “ They do,” he owned. 

' “ James—do you think they care tor one another, 
still ? " asks Mrs. Stephen. 
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' James Hardcome mused and admitted that perhaps a 
little tender feeling might flicker up in their heai Is for a 
moment now and then. “ Still, nothing of any account," 
he said. 

* “ 1 sometimes think that Olive is in Steve’s mind a 

good deal," murmurs Mrs. Stephen ; “ particularly when she 
pleases his fancy by riding past our window at a gallop on 
one of the draught-horses. . . . 1 never could do anything 

of that sort; I could never get over my fear of a horse." 

‘ “And I am no horseman, though I pretend to be on 
her account," murmured James Hardcome. “ But isn’t 
it almost time for them to turn and sweep round to the 
shore, as the o*her boating folk have done ? I wonder 
what Olive means by steering awav straight to the horizon 
like that ? She has hardly swerved from a direct line 
seaward since they started ’’ 

‘ “ No doubt they are talking, and don’t think of where 
they are going,” suggests Stephen’s wife. 

* “ Perhaps so," said James. “ 1 didn’t know Steve 
could row like that ’’ 

‘ “ O yes,’’ says she. “ He often comes here on business, 
and generally has a pull round the bay." 

* “ I can hardly see the boat or them," says James again ; 
“ and it is getting dark ’’ 

‘ The heedless pair afloat now formed a mere speck 
in the films of the (oining night, which thickened ap*ue, till 
it completely swallowed up their distant shapes. They 
had disappcaied while still following the same straight 
course away from the world ot land-livers, as if they were 
intending to drop over the sea-edge into space, and ne\ er 
return to earth again 

‘ The two on the shore continued to sit on, punctually 
abiding by their agreement to remain 011 the same spot till 
the others returned. The Esplanade lamps were lit one 
by one, the bandsmen folded up their stands and depaited, 
the yachts in the bay hung out their riding lights, and the 
little boats came back to shore one .after another, their 
hirers walking on to the sands by the plank they had 
climbed to go afloat; but among these Stephen and (hive 
did not appear. 
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* “ Wliat a time they are ! ” said Emily. “ I am getting 
quite chilly. I did not expect j:o have to sit so long in the 
evening air.” ' 

‘ Thereupon James llardcome said that he did not 
requiie his overcoat, and insisted on If nding it to her. 

‘He wrapped it round Emily’s shoulders. 

‘ “ Thank you, James,” she said. “ IIow cold Olive 
must be m that thin jacket! ” 

‘ lie said he was thinking so, too. “ Well, they are sure 
to be quite close at hand by this time, though we can’t see 
’em. The boats are not all in yet. Some of the lowers 
are fond of paddling along the shore to finish out their 
hour ol hiring.” 

‘ “ Shall we walk by the ‘xlge of the water,” said she, 

“ to see if we can discover * hem ? ” 

'He assenled, reminding ner that they must not lose 
sight of the seat, lest the belated pair should leturn and 
mis.-, them, and be vexed that they had not kept the 
appointment. 

‘ They walked a sentrv-beat up and down the sands 
immediately opposite the seat; and still the others did not 
come. James Hardcome at last went to the boatman, 
thinking that after all his wife and cousin might have come 
m under shadow of the dusk without being perceived, 
and might have forgotten the appointment at the bench. 

‘ “All in ? ” asked James. 

‘ “All but one boat,” said the lessor. “ I can't think 
where that couple is keeping to. They might run foul of 
something or other in the dark.” 

‘Again Stephen’s wife and Olive’s husband waited, 
with more and more anxiety. But no J ttle yello’ boat 
returned. Was it possible they could ha^e landed lui tiler 
down the Esplanade ? 

‘ “ It may have |joc»i done to escape paying,” said the 
boat-owner. " But they didn’t look like people who would 
do that.” 

‘ James Hardcome knew that he could found no hope 
on such a reason as that. But now, remembering what „ 
had been casually discussed between Steve and himself** 
about their wives from time to time, he admitted for the 
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first time the possibility that their old tenderness had been 
revived by their face-to-face position more strongly than 
eithei had anticipated at Starting--the excursion having 
been so obviously undertaken for the pleasure of the per¬ 
formance only- and that they had landed at some steps 
he knew of furthei down towards the pier, to bo longer alt>in‘ 
together. 

‘ Still he disliked to harbour the thought, and would not 
mention its existence to his companion. He merely said 
to her, ” Let us walk further on.” 

‘ They did so, and lingered between the boat-stage and 
the pier till Stephen Hardcome's wile was uneasy, and was 
obliged to accept James's offered atm. dims the night 
advanced Emily was presently so worn out by fatigue 
that James felt it necessary to conduct her home , there 
was, too, a remote chance that ihe truants had landed 
m the harbour on the other side of t lie town, or else win. re. 
and hastened hom< in some unexpected way, m the hr In t 
that their consults would not have waited so long. 

‘ However, he Lit a direction in the tow T n that a look-out 
should be kept, though this was .arranged privately, the 
bare possibility of an elopement being enough to make 
him reticent; and, full ot misgivings, the two remaining 
ones hastened to catch the las t tram out of Biidmouth- 
Rcgib , and when they got to Castcrbridge drove back to 
Upper. Longpuddle.' 

‘ Along this very road as we do now,' icmarkeci the paiidi 
clerk. 

'To be .-ure- along this very road,’ said the curate 
' However, Stephen and Olive were not at their homes, 
neither had entered the village since leaving it in the 
morning. Emily and James Hardcome went to their 
respective dwellings to snatch a hasty night’s rest, and at 
daylight the next morning they drove again to Caster- 
bridge and entered the Budmouth trairt, the line being just 
opened, 

‘ Nothing had been heard of the couple there during this 
brief absence. In the course of a few horns some young 
men testified to having seen such a man and woman rowing 
in a frail hired craft, the head of the boat kept straight 
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to sea; they had sat looking in each other’s faces as if 
they were in a dream, with no consciousness of what they 
were doing, or whither they frere steering. It was not 
till late that day that more tidings reached James’s ears. 
The boat had been found drifting bottom upward a long 
way from land. In the evening the sea rose somewhat, 
and a erv spread through the town that two bodies were 
cast ashore m Lulwind Bay, several miles to the eastward. 
They were bi ought to Budmouth, and inspection revealed 
them to be the missing pair. It was said that they had 
been found tightly locked in each others arms, his lips 
upon hers, their features still wrapt in the same calm 
and dmam-like repose which had been observed in their 
demeanour as they had glided along. 

'Neitiur James nor finely questioned the original 
motives of the unfortunate nan and woman in putting 
to sea. They weie both above suspicion as to intention. 
Whatever tlieir mutual feelings might have led them on 
to, underhand behaviour at starting was foreign to the 
nature of either. Conjecture pictured that they might 
have fallen into tender reverie while gazing each into a pair 
of eyes that had formeily flashed for him and her alone, 
and, unwilling to avow what their mutual sentiments 
were, they had done no more than continue thus, oblivions , 
of time and space, till darkness suddenly overtook them 
far from land. But nothing was truly known. It had 
been their destiny to die thus. The two halves, intended 
by Nature to make the perfect whole, had failed in that 
result during their lives, though “ in their death they were 
not divided.” Their bodies were brought home, jnd buried ; 
on one day. I lemembci that, on locking rou :> } the 
churchyard while reading the service, I observed nearly 
all the parish at their funeral.’ 

'It was so, sir,' said the ilerk. 

‘ The remaining two, continued the curate (whose voice 
had grown husky while relating the lovers’ sad fate), 

‘ were a more thoughtful and far-seeing, though less 
romantic, couple than the first. They were new mutually 
bereft of a companion, and found themselves by this < 
accident in a position to fulfil their destiny according to 
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Nature’s plan and their own original and calmly-formed 
intention. James Hardcome took Emily to wife in the 
course of a year and a half; and the marriage proved 
in every respect a happy one. I solemnized the seivice, 
Hardcome having told me, when he came to give notice 
of the proposed wedding, the story of his first wife’s loss 
almost word for word as I have told it to you' 

‘ And are they living in Longpuddle still ? ' asked the 
new-comer. 

‘ 0 110, sir,' interposed the clerk. ‘ James 1 ms ken dead 
these dozen years, and his mis'ess about six or seven. 
They had no children. William Piivett used to lie their 
odd man till he died.' 

‘Ah—William Privet t! He dead, too?-- dear me 1 ' 
said thi‘ other. ' All passed away ! ’ 

‘ Yes, sir William was much oJder than 1 . He'd ha' 
been omt eighty if Ik had lived I ill now.’ 

‘There was something veiv si range about William’s 
death - very stiange indeed ! ' sighed a melancholy man in 
the back of the van It was the seedsman’s father, who 
had hitherto kept silence. 

‘ And what might that have been ? ’ asked Mr. Lackland. 

'I UK SlJPhRSI IIiOUS MAN’S SlOR\ 

* William, as you may know, was a curious, silent man , 
you could feel when he came near ’ee , and if hr; was in the 
house or anywhere behind your back without your seeing 
him, there seemed to be something clammy in the air, as 
if a cellar door was opened close by your elbow. Well, 
one Sunday, at a time that William was in very good 
health to all appearance, the bell that was ringing for 
church went very heavy all of a sudden ; the sexton, who 
told me o’t, said he'd not known the bell go so heavy in his 
hand for years— and he feared it meant 1 death in the 
parish. That was on the Sunday, as I say. During the 
week after, it chanced that William’s wife was staying 
up late one night to finish her ironing, she doing the wash¬ 
ing for Mr. and Mrs. Hardcome. Her husband had finished 
his supper and gone to bed as usual some hour or ;wo 
before. While she ironed she heard him coming down- 
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stairs ; he stopped to put on his boots at the stair-foot, 
where he always left them, and then came on into the 
living-room where she was ironing, passing through it 
towards the door, this being the only way from the stair¬ 
case to the outside of the house. No word was said on 
either side, William not being a man given to much speak¬ 
ing, and his wife being occupied with her work, lie went 
out and closed the door behind him. As her husband had 
now and then gone out in this way at night befoie when 
unwell, or unable to sleep lor want of a pipe, she took no 
particular notice, and continued at her ironing. This she 
timshed shortly after, and as he had not come in she waited 
a while for him, putting away the irons and things, and 
prep.mng the table for his breakfast in the morning. 
Still lu did not return, and supposing him not far off, and 
wanting to get to bed he* ,elf, lirid as she was, she left 
tin* door nnbaired and went to the stairs, aftof writing on 
the back of the door with chalk: Mind and do the door 
(because he was a forgetful man). 

‘ To her great surprise, and I might say alarm, on reach¬ 
ing the foot of the stairs his boots weie standing there as 
they always stood when he had gone to rest; going up to 
their chamber she found him in bed sleeping as sound a>> a 
rock How he could have got b ick again without her seeing 
or heating him was beyond her comprehension. It could 
only have been by passing behind her very quietly while 
she was bumping with the iron. But this notion did not 
satisfy her * it was surely impossible that she should not 
have seen him come in through a room so small. She could 
not uiuavel the mystery, and felt very queer and uncom¬ 
fortable about it. However, she woidd not dL- «rb him 
to question him then, and went to bed hciscll. 

' He lose and left for his work very early the next 
morning, before she was avvake, and she waited \u> return 
to breakfast with much anxiety for an explanation, for 
thinking over the matter by daylight made it seem only 
the more startling. When he came in to the meal he said, 
before she could put her question, " Wliat's the meaning of 
them words chalked on the door ? ” 

‘ She told him, and asked him about his going out the 
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night before. William declared that he had never loft the 
bedroom after entering it, having in fact undressed, lain 
down, and fallen asleep direcllv, never once waking till 
the clock struck five, and lie rose up to go to his labour 

‘ Betty Privett was as certain in her own mind that 
he did go out as she was ot her own existence, and \v<i> 
little less ceitain that he did not return. She felt too 
dislurbed to argue with him, and let the subject drop as 
though she must have been mistaken When she was 
walking down Longpuddlc street later m the day she mef 
Jim Weedle's daughter Nancy, and said, " Well, Nancv, 
you do look sleepy to-day ! ” 

‘ “ Yes, Mrs. Privett,” says Nancy. “ Now don't fell 
anybody, but I don’t mind lettmg you know what the 
reason o’t is. Last night, being Old Midsummer Eve, 
some of us went to chinch porch, and didn 't “t home till 
near one.” 

‘‘‘Did ye?” says Mrs Pnvett “Old Midsummei 
yesterday, was it 0 Faith 1 didn’t think wheT 'twas Mid¬ 
summer or Michaelmas; I'd too much work to do” 

‘ “ Yes And we were frightened enough, I can tell Vo, 
by what we* saw ” 

‘ " What did ye see ? ” 

' (You may not remember, sn, having gone oft to foreign 
parts so young, that on Midsuiniuei Night it is believed 
hereabout that the faint shapes of all the folk in.the parish 
who aie going to be at death’s door within the year can 
be seen enteung the church. Those who get over their 
illness come out again aftei a while ; those that aie doomed 
to die do not return ) 

‘ “ What did you see ? ” asked William’s wife. 

‘ “ Well,” sajes Nancy, backvvardly—“ we needn’t tell 
what we saw, or who we saw ” 

‘ “ You saw mv husband,” says Betty P' Ivett, in a quit t 
way. 

‘ ” Well, since you put it so,” says Nancy, hanging 
fire, " we—thought we did see him ; but it was darkish, 
and we was frightcni d, and of course it might not have been 
fie.” 

' " Nancy, you needn’t mind letting it out, though J tis 

Q 
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kept back in kindness. And he didn’t come out of church 
again : I know it as well as you " 

‘ Nancy did not answer yes or no to that, and no more 
was said. But three days alter, William Privett was 
.mowing with John Chiles in Mr. IJaidcome’s meadow, and 
in the heat of the day they sat down to eat their bit o’ 
nunch under a tree, and empty their flagon. Afterwards 
both of 'em fell asleep as they sat. John Chiles was the 
first to wake, and as he looked towards his fellow-mower 
he saw one of those great white miller's-souls as we call 
’em—that is to say, a miller-moth—come from William’s 
open mouth while he slept, and fly straight away. John 
thought it odd enough, as William had worked in a mill 
for several years when lie was a boy. He then looked at 
(he sun, and found by th« place o't that they had slept a 
long while, and as Williat i did not wake, John called to 
him and said it was high time to begin woik again. He 
took no notice, and then John went up and shook lum, 
and found he was dead. 

' Now on that very day old Philip Hookhoin was down 
at Longpuddle Spring dipping up a pitcher of water ; and 
as ho turned away, who should he s< e coming down to the 
spring on the other side but William, looking veiy pale 
and odd. This suipnsed Philip Ilookhoin very much, for 
years before that time William’s little son—his only child 
- had been drowned in that spring while at play there, and 
this had so preyed upon William’s mind that he’d never 
been seen near the spring afterwards, and had been known 
to go half a mile out of his way to avoid the place On 
inquiry, it was found that William m body could not have 
stood bv the spring, being in the mead two v les off; 
and it also came out that the time at which he was seen/ 
at the spring was the very time when he died.' 

‘A rather melancholy story,’ observed the emigianti^ 
afler a minute’s silence. 

‘ Yes, yes Well, we must take ups and downs 
gether,’ said the seedsman’s father 

‘ You don’t know, Mr. Lackland, I suppose, whaf ’fc 
rum start that was between Andrcy Satchel and Jane/ 
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Vallens and the pa’.son and clerk o’ Scrimpton ? ’ said 
the master-thatcher, a mail with a spark of subdued live¬ 
liness in his eye, who hall liifheito kept Ins attention 
mainly upon small objects a long way ahead, as he sat in 
front of the van with his feet outside ‘ Theiis was a 
queerer experience of a pa’son and clerk than some lolks 
get, and may cheer 'ce up a little after this dampness that’s 
been flung over yer soul' 

The returned one replied that he knew nothing of the 
history, and should be happy to hear it, quit*' lecolloctin^ 
the personality of the man Satchel. 

' Ah, no; this Audrey Satchel is the son of the Satclu 1 
that you knew , this one has not been married more than 
two or three yeais, and 'twas at the time o’ the wedding 
that the accident happened that I <ould tell ’ce of, or 
anybody else hoie, lor that mailer.' 

‘ No, no; you muq tell it, neighbour, if anybody,’ said 
several; a request in which Mr. Lackland joined, adding 
that the Satchel family was one he had known well before 
leaving homo. 

f I’ll just mention, as you be a stiangor,’ whispered 
the carrier to Lackland, ' that Christopher's stories will 
bear pruning.’ 

The emigrant nodded 

‘ Well, 1 can soon tell it,' said the master-thatcbei, 
schooling himself to a tone of actuality. ‘ Though as it 
has moic to do with the pa'son and clerk than with Andre)* 

' himself, it ought to be told In a better churchman than L’ 

» ANDRLY SU(IIH, AND 1111'. PARSON AND CL1-.RK 

' It all arose, you must know, from Audrey being fond 
of a drop of drink at that time— though he’s a sober enough 
man now by all account, so much the better for lmu 
Jane, his bride, you see, was somewhat older than Andiev , 
how much older 1 don’t pretend to say ; she was not one 
of our parish, and the register alone may bo able to tell 
that. But, at any rate, her being a little ahead of her 
young man in mortal years, coupled with other bodily 
circumstances owing to that young man —' 

Ah, poor thing ! ’ sighed the women.) 
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'—made her very anxious to get the thing done 
before he changed his mind; and ’twas with a joyful 
countenance (they say) that *she, with Andrey and his 
brother and sister-in-law, marched off to church one 
Novembei morning as soon as ’twas day a’niost, to be 
made one with Andrey for the rest of her life. He had 
left our place long before it was light, and the folks that 
were up all waved their lanterns at him, and flung up their 
hats as he went. 

' The church of her parish was a mile and more from 
where she lived, and, as it was a wonderful fine day for the 
time of 3'ear, the plan was that as soon as they were mar¬ 
ried they would make out a holiday by driving straight off 
to Port P>redy, to see the ships and the sea ami the sojers, 
instead of coming back to a meal at the house of the distant 
relation she lived wi’, an ' moping about there all the 
afternoon. 

* Well, some folks noticed that Andrey walked with 
rather wambling steps to chuich that morning ; the truth 
o’t was that his nearest neighbour’s child had been christ¬ 
ened the day before, and Andrey, having stood godfather, 
had stayed all night keeping up the christening, for he 
had said to himself, " Not if I live to be a thousand shall 
I again be made a godfather one day, and a husband the 
next, and perhaps a father the next, and therefore I’ll 
make the most of the blessing.” .So that when he started 
from home in the morning he had not been in bed at all. 
The result was, as I say, that when he and his biide-to-be* 
walked up the church to get married, the pa’son (who 
was a very strict man inside the church, wK.u*ve; he was 
outside) looked hard at Andrey, and said, \ ery . harp : 

‘ " How’s this, my man ? You are 'n liquor. And so 
early, too. I’m ashamed of you ! ” 

‘"Well, that’s true, sir,” says Andrey. "But 1 can 
w r alk straight enough for piactical purposes. I can walk 
a chalk line,” he says (meaning no offence), " as well 
as some other folk : and ”— (getting hotter)—" I reckon 
that if you, Pa’son Billy Toogood, had kept up a christening 
all night so thorouglify as I have done, you wouldn’t be 
able to stand at all; d-me if you would ! ” 
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' This answer made Pa’son Billy—as they used to call 
him—rather spitish, not t q say hot, for he was a warm- 
tempered man if provoked, and he said, very decidedly: 
" Well, I cannot marry you in this state ; and I will not l 
Go home and get sober ! ’ And he slapjied the boob 
together like a rat-trap. 

‘ Then the bride burst out crying as if hei heart would 
break, for very fear that she would lose Anclrey after all 
her hard work to get him, and begged and implored the 
pa’son to go on with the ceremony. But no. 

‘ " I won't be a party to your solemnizing matrimony 
with a tipsy man/' says Mr. Toogood. " It is not right 
and decent. I am sorry for you, my young woman, seeing 
the condition you arc in, but you’d better go home again 
I wonder how you could think of bringing him here drunk 
like this! ” 

‘ " But it—if he don’t come drunk lie won’t come at all, 
sir J ” she says, through her sobs. 

‘ " I can’t help that,” says the pa’son ; and plead as she 
might, it did not move him Then she tri< d him another 
way. 

f " Well, then, if you’ll go home, sir, and leave us here, 
and come back to the church in an hour or two, I’ll under¬ 
take to say that he shall be as sobei as a judge, ’ she cries 
"We’ll bide litre, with youi permission; loi if he once 
goe.-. oul of this here church unmarried, all Van tAmbiugh's 
hoi^cs won’t drag him back again ! ” 

‘"Very well,” says the parson. "I’ll give you two 
hours, and then I’ll return.” 

‘ " And please, sir, lock the dooi, so that we can’t escape ! ” 
says she 

‘ " Yes, ’ says the parson. 

‘ " And let nobody know that we are 1 -erc.” 

‘ The pa'son then look off his clanc white surplice, 
and went away; and the others consulted upon the best 
means for keeping the matter a secret, which it was not 
a very hard thing to do, the place being so lonely, and the 
hour so early. The witnesses, Audrey's brother and 
brother's wife, neither one o' which cared about Audrey’s 
marrying Jane, and had come rather against thrit will. 
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said they couldn’t wait two hours in that hole of a place, 
wishing to get home to Longpuddlc* before dinner-time. 
They were altogether so crusty that the clerk said there 
was no difficulty in their doing as they wished. They 
< ould go home as if their brother’s wedding had actually 
taken place and the married couple had gone onward for 
their day’s pleasure jaunt to Port Bredy as intended, 
lie, the clerk, and any casual passer-by would act as wit¬ 
nesses when the pa’son came back. 

‘ This was agreed to, and away Andrey’s relations went, 
nothing loath, and the clerk shut the church door and 
piepaied to lock in the couple. The bride went up and 
whispeied to him, with her eyes a-stiearning still. 

‘ “ My dear good clerk,’ ,he says, “ if we bide heie in the 
church, folk may see us thi rngli the windows, and find out 
what has happened; and twould cause such a talk and 
scandal that I never should get over it: and perhaps, 
too, dear Andrey might try to get out and leave me 1 Will 
ve lock us up in the tower, my dear good cleik ? ” she 
says. “ I'll tolc him in there it you will." 

' The clerk had no objection to do this to oblige the 
poor young woman, and they toled Andrey into the tower, 
and the clerk locked ’em both up straightway, and then 
went home, to return at the end of the two hours. 

‘ Pa’son Toogood had not been long in his house after 
leaving the church when he saw a gentleman in pink 
and top-boots ride past his windows, and with a sudden 
dash of heat lie called to mind that the hounds met that 
day just on the edge of his paiish. The pa’son was one 
who dearly loved sport, and much he longed to be there. 

‘ In short, except o' Sundays and at tide-firm in the 
week, Pa’son Billy was the life o’ the hunt. 'Tis tj uethat 
he was pooi, and that he rode all of a heap, and thr<t his 
black mare was rat-tailed and old, and his tops older, and 
all over of one colour, whitey-brown, and full o’ cracks. 
But he'd been in at the death of three thousand foxes. 
And—being a bachelor man—every tune he went to bed 
in summer he used to open the bed at bottom and crawl 
up head foremost, to mind en of the coming winter and 
the good sport he’d have, and the foxes going to earth. 
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> And whenever there was a christening at the Squne’s, and 
he had dinner there afterwards, as lie always did, he nev<*t 
failed to christen the clnel'over again in a bottle of port 
wine 

* Now the clerk was the pa'son's groom and gardenci 
and genetal manager, and had just got back to his work* 
in the gaiden when ho, too, saw the hunting man pass, and 
presently saw lots more ol 'em, noblemen and gentry, and 
then lie saw the hounds, the huntsman, Jim Treadln dge. 
the whipper-m, and 1 don’t know who besides. The 
clerk loved going to cover as frantical as the 1 pa’sou, so 
much so that whenever he saw or heard the pack he could 
no more rule his feelings than if they were the winds ot 
heaven lie might be bedding, oi he might be sovcing - 
all was forgot So he tlnows down his spade and rushes in 
to the pn son, wiiowas bv this time as frantical to go as In- 

‘ " 'That there mare of youis, sii, do want exercise bad, 
very bad, this morning ! " the clerk says, all of a tnmble. 
'/* Don’t ye think I’d better trot her lound the downs foi 
"an hour, sii 5 ” 

‘ “ To be sure, she does want exercise badly 1 11 hot 
lur round myself,” says the pa’son. 

‘ ,f Oh—you’ll tiot her verse If ? Well, there's the < ol>, 
sir Really that rob 1-, getting onconlrollablt through 
biding in a stable mi long f 11 jou wouldn’t mind mv 
putting on the saddle ( 

‘ ” Very well. Take him out, certainly,” says the pa’son, 
never caring what the clerk did so long as he himself could 
get off immediately. So, scrambling into his riding-hoots 
and breeches as quick as ho could, he rode off towards the 
meet, intending to be back 111 an houi. No sooner w r as he 
gone than the clerk mounted the cob, and was oif alter him 
When the pa’son got to the meed lie found a lot of friends, 
and was as jolly as he could be . the liouuds found a’most 
as soon as they threw off, and thexe was great excitenn nt 
So, forgetting that he had meant to go back at once, away 
rides the pa’son with the rest o’ the hunt, all acioss the 
fallow ground that lies between Lippet Wood and Green’s 
Copse ; and as he galloped he looked behind foi a monjenl, 
and there w'as the clerk close to his heels 
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' " Ha, ha, clerk—you here ? " he says. 

‘ " Yes, sir, here be I," says t’other. 

‘ " Fine exeicise for the horses ! ” 

‘ “ Ay, sir hee, hce ! ” says the clerk. 

‘ So they went on and on, into Green’s Copse, then 
across to Higher Jirton ; then on across this very turnpike- 
road to Watcrston Ridge, then away towards Yalbury 
Wood: up lull and down dale, like the very wind, the 
clerk close to the pa'son, and the pa’son not far from the 
hounds. Never was there a finer run knowed with that 
pack than they had that day; and neither pa’son nor 
clerk thought one word about the unmarried couple 
locked up m the church tower waiting to get j'mpd. 

‘ “ These hosses of yoi rs, sir, will be much improved 
by this 1 ” says the clerk as he rode along, just a neck 
behind the pa'son. “ 'Tw .s a happy thought of your 
reverent mind to bring 'em out to-day. Why, it may be 
frosty and slippery in a day or two, and then the poor 
things mid not be able to leave the stable for weeks." 

‘ “ They may not, they may not, it is true A meiciiul 
man is merciful to his beast,” says the pa'son 

‘ “ Hee, hee ! ” says the clerk, glancing sly into the 
pa’son’s eye. 

*" 11a, ha ! ” says the pa'son, a-glancing back into the 
clerk’s. “ Ilalloo ! ” he shouts, as he sees the fox break 
cover at that moment. 

‘ “ Halloo 1 " cries the clerk. “ There he goes ! Why, 
dammy, there's two foxes-” 

‘ “ Hush, clerk, hush! Don’t let me hear that word 
again ! Remember our calling.” 

‘‘‘True, sir, true. But really, good sport do carry 
away a man so, that he’s apt to forget lus. ligli persuasion ! " 
And the next minute the coinei of the cleik’s eje shot 
again into the corner of the pa’son’s, and the pa’son's back 
again to the clerk’s. "Hee, hee!" said the cleik. 

' “ Ha, ha! " said Pa'son Toogood. 

‘ “ Ah, sir," says the clerk again, " this is better than 
crying Amen to your Ever-and-ever on a winter’s morn¬ 
ing f ” 

‘ “ Yes, indeed, clerk ! To everything there’s a season," 
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says Pa’son Toogood, quite pat, lor he was a learned 
Christian man when he liked, and had chapter and ve’se at 
his tongue's end, as a pa Von should 

‘ At last, late in the day, the hunting came to an end 
by the fox running into a’ old woman's cottage, under her 
table, and up the clock-case The pa’son and clerk were 
among the first in at the death, their faces a-staiing in at 
the old woman’s winder, and the clock striking as he'd 
never been heard to stiik’ before. Then < ame the question 
of linding their way home. 

‘ Neither the pa’son nor the clerk knowed how tin v 
w’ere going to do this, for their beasts were wellnigh tiied 
down to the ground. But they started baek-along as well 
as they could, though they wen so done up that they 
could only drag along at a’ ambU, and not much of that 
at a time 

‘“We shall nevei, never git there 1 ’* groaned Mi 
Toogood, quilt bowed down 

‘ “ Never 1 “ groans the derk “ 'Tis a judgment upon 
us for out iniquities I ' 

' “ T fear it is,’’ muiimii" the pa’son 
'Well, ’twas quite daik afoie they entered the pa ’son age 
gate, having nept into the parish as quiet as if they'd 
stole a hammer, little wishing their congregation to know 
what they’d been up to all day long. And as they were 
so dog-tired, and so anxious about the horses, nevei once 
did thc> think of the unmarried couple. As soon as e\cr 
the horses had bent stabled and fed, and the pa’son and 
clerk had had a bit and a sup thoirselves, they went to 
bed 

‘ Next morning when Pa’son Toogood was at breakfast, 
thinking of the glorious sport he'd had the da\ before, the 
clerk came in a hurrv to the door and a ked to see him 
‘ “ It has just come into my mind, sir, that we’ve foigot 
all about th^ couple that wo was to have marned yester¬ 
day 1 ” 

‘ The half-chawed victuals dropped from the pa’son's 
mouth as if he'd been shot “ Bh s> my soul,’’ says he, 

“ so we have ! How very awkward ! ” 

* " It is, sir ; very. Perhaps we've ruined the 'oomaii! ’’ 
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'"Ah—to be sine--I remember! She ought to have 
been married before ’’ 

' " If anything has happened to In r up in that there 
tower, and no doctor oi nuss - 

(‘ Ah—poor thing ! ’ sighed the women ) 

‘ “ 'twill be a quarter-sessions matter foi us, not to 
speak of the disgrace to the Chinch ! " 

‘ " Good God, clerk, don’t drive me wild I " says the 
pa’son " Why the hell didn’t 1 mairy 'cm, drunk or 
sober 1 ’’ (Pa’sons used to cuss in them days like plain 
honest nun.) "Have you been to the church to see 
what happened to them, or inquired in the village i ” 

' " Not I, sir ! Tt onlv came into my head a moment 
ago and I always like to be second to you in rhunh mat¬ 
ters You could have kno ked me down with a sparrow'® 
leather when f thought o't >ir , I assure 'ee you could ! " 

‘ Well, the pa’son jumped up from his breakfast, and 
together they went off to the church 

‘ " It is not at all likely that they are there now',” says 
Mi Toogood, as they went; " and indeed 1 hope they 
aie not Tlu \ be* pretty sure to have esc.aped and gone 
home ’ 

' However, thc\ opened the cliuich-hatch, onteud the 
chutchvaid, and looking up at the tower then they seed 
a little small white face at the belfry-winder, and a little 
small hand waving 'Twas the bride. 

‘ ‘God ray life, clerk,” says Mr. Toogood "I don’t 
know how to face ’em * ” And he sank down upon a 
tombstone " How I wish I hadn't been so cussed parti* 
cular 1 ” 

‘ " Yes —’twas a pity we didn’t fmi-n it when w<’d be- • 
gun," the clnk said "‘still, since the feelings ot your 
holy piiestcraft wouldn’t let ye, the couple must put up 
with it." 

‘"True, clerk, tine f Does she look as if anything 
piemature had took place ? ” 

‘ " I can’t see her no lower down than hei arm-pits^ 
sir ” 

‘ " Well- how do her face look ? ’’ 

' " It do look might}' white ! " 
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‘ " Well, we must know the worst! Dear me, how the 
small of my back do ache ( fiom that ride yesterday ! . . . 
But to more godly business 1 ” 

‘ Thev went on into the chinch, and unlocked the tower 
stairs, and immediately poor Jane and Andrey busted out 
like starved mice from a cupboard, Audrey Jimp and 
sober enough now, and his bride pale and cold, but other¬ 
wise as usual. 

‘ “ What," says the pa’son with a great bieatli oi relief, 
" you haven’t been here cv< r since ? ” 

‘ “ Yes, we have, sir ! " says the bride, sinking down 
upon a seat in her weakness “ Not a morsel, wet or di y, 
have we had since 1 It was impossible to get out without 
help, and heir we've stayed 1 " 

* ‘“But why didn’t you shout, good souls > * said the 
pa’son 

‘“She wouldn’t let me," sa\ s Andrey. 

‘ “ Because we were so ashamed at what had led to it,” 
sobs Jane “ We felt that it it were noised abioad it 
would ding to us all our lives f Once or twice Andrey had 
a good mind to toll the bell, but then he said : ‘ No , I'll 
starve first I won t bring disgrace on my name and 
yours, my dear.' And so wo waited and waited, and 
walked round and round , but never did you come till 
now 1 " 

' “ To my regret! " says the pa’son “ No>v, then, we 
will soon get it over.” 

‘“I -I should like some victuals," said Audrey, 

“ ’twould gie me courage to do it, if it is only a crust o’ 
bread and a' onion tor I am that leery that I can feel 
my stomach rubbing against my backbone." 

‘ “ I think we had better get it done," said the bride, a 
bit anxious in manner ; “ since we aie all here convenient, 
too ! " 

‘ Andrey gave way about the victual'., and the cleik 
called in a second witness who wouldn't be likely to gossip 
about it, and soon the knot was tied, and the bride looked 
smiling and calm forthwith, and Andrey limper than 
ever. 

' “ Now," said IVson Toogood, “ you two must come 
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to my house, and have a good lining put to your insides 
before you go a step further." 

' They were very glad of the* offer, and went out of the 
churchyard by one path while the pa'son and clerk went 
out by the other, and so did not attract notice, it being 
still early. They entered the rectory as if they’d just 
coine back fiom their trip to Port Eiedy; and then they 
knocked in the victuals and drink till they could hold no 
more. 

‘ It was a long while befoie the story of whaf they had 
gone through was known, but it was talked of in time, and 
they themselves laugh o\ei it now ; though what Jane 
got for her pains w,'b no great baigam after all. 'Tis tiue 
she saved hti name ’ 

* 

‘ Was that the same Anc icy who went to the squire’s 
hou^e as one of the Christmas fiddlers ? ' asked the seeds¬ 
man. 

‘ No, no,’ replied Mr. Piohtt, the schoolmaster. ‘ It^ 
was lus father did that. Ay, it was all owing to his bein^' 
such a man foi eating and drmkmg.' Finding that he 
had the ear of the audience, the schoolmaster contmiu d 
without delay 1 

UlD ANDREY’S LXI’LRIl \t L VS V ML Sit f VN 

' I was oijie of the quirc-bovs at that time, and w r e and the* 
playeis wcie to appear at the manor-house as usual that * 
Christmas week, to play and sing in the hall to the Squire’s 
people and visitors (among ’em being the archdeacon, Lord 
and Lady Baxby, and I don’t know who) , aiLfiwsrds go¬ 
ing, as wc always did, to have a good supper in the 0 * vanK 
hall. Andrew knew this was the custom, and meeting 
us when we were starting to go, he said to us : “ Lord, how I 
should like to join in that meal of beef, and turkey, and 
plum-pudding, and*ale, that you happy ones be going to 
just now 1 One more or less will make no difference to the 
Squire. I am too old to pass as a singing boy, and too 
beaided to pass as a singing gul; can ye lend me a fiddle, 
neighbouis, that I may come with ye as a bandsman ? " 

'Well, we didn't like to be haid upon him, and lent 
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him an old one, though Andrew knew no more of music 
than the Giant o' Cernel, £.nd armed with the instrument 
he walked up to the Squire'? house with the otheis of us at 
the time appointed, and went in boldly, his fiddle under 
his arm. lie made himself as natuial as he could m 
opening the music-books and moving the candles to the 
best points for throwing light upon the notes ; and all 
went well till we had played and sung “While shophcid® 
watch,” and “ Star, arise,” and " Hark the glad sound 
Then the Squire’s mother, a tall gruff old lady, who wa* 
much interested in church-music, said quite unexpectedly 
to Andrew: “ My man, I see you don’t play vour instiu- 
ment with tin* rest. How is that : ” 

' Eveiy one of the quin 1 was ready to sink into the earth 
tth concern at tin 1 fix Andiew was m We (ould see that 
l© had lallen into '* cold sweat, and how lie would get out 
df it \vc did not know. 

‘ I've had a misfortune, mem,' lie says, bowing as meek 
as a child " Coming along the road I fell down and broke 
mv bow.” 

‘ “ 0 , 1 am sorry to hear that,” says sh< “ Can't it be 
mended ? ” 

‘ “ O no, mem,” says Andrew 1 . “ ’Twas bioko nil to 
splinters ” 

' “ f’ll sec what 1 can do for yon,” says she. 

' And then it seemed all over, and we played “ Rejoice, 
ye drowsy moitals all,” m 1 ) and two shaips Hut no 
sooner had we got through it than she says to Andrew 
‘ “ I’ve sent up into the attic, where we have some 
old musical instruments, and found a bow for \ 011 ” And 
she bands the bow' to poor wretched Amliew. who didn’t 
even know which end to take hold ot. “ Now we shall havt 
the full accompaniment,” says she 

‘Andrew's face looked as if it weje made ol rotten 
apple as he stood m the circle of playeis in Jront of his book ; 
for if there was one person in the parish that everybody 
was afraid of, 'twas this hook-nosed old lady llow'ever, 
by keeping a little behind the next man he managed to 
make pretence of beginning, sawing away with his bow w ith- 
out letting it touch the strings, so that it looked a-- it he 
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were driving into the tune with heart and soul. 'Tis a 
question if lie wouldn't have got through all right if one 
of the Squire's visitors (no other than the archdeacon) 
hadn't noticed that lie held the fiddle upside down, the nut 
\indor his chin, and the tail-piece in his hand ; and the y 
began to crowd round him, thinking 'twas some new way 
of performing. 

‘ This revealed everything; the Squire’s mother had 
Andrew turned out of the house as a vile impostor, and 
there was great interruption to the harmony of the pro¬ 
ceedings, tile Squire declaring he should have notice to 
leave his cottage that day fortnight. However, when we 
got to the servants' hall there sat Andiew, who had been 
let in at the back door by the orders of the Squiie’s wife, 
after being turned out at the front by the orders of the 
Squire, and nothing more \\..s heard about his leaving his 
cottage. But Andrew never performed in public as a 
musician after that night; and now he’s dead and gone, 
poor man, as we all shall be ! ' 

‘ 1 had quite forgotten the old choir, with their fiddles 
and bass-viols,' said the home-comer, musingly. ‘ Are 
they still going on the same as of old ? ' 

' Bless the man 1 ’ said Christopher Tvunk, the master- 
thatcher; ‘why, they’ve been done away with these 
twenty year. A young teetotaller plays the organ m church 
now, and plays it very well; though 'tis not quite such 
good music as in old times, because the organ is one of them 
that go with a winch, and the young teetotaller s^ys he 
can't always throw the proper feeling into the time without 
welluigh working his arms off.' 

‘ Why did they make the change, then ? ' 

‘ Well, partly because of fashion, partly because the 
old musicians got into a sort of scrape. A terrible set ape 
'twas, too -wasn’t it, John ? I shall never forget it— 
never 1 They lost their character as officers of the church 
as complete as if they'd never had any character at all.*' 
‘ That was very bad for them.' 

' Yes.' The master-thatcher attentively regaided past 
times as if they lay about a mile off, and went on — 
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ABSENT-MINDEDNESS IN A PARISH CEJOIK 

• 

' It happened on Sunday after Christmas- the last Sun¬ 
day ever they played in Longpuddle chui ch galler\, as it 
turned out, though they didn't know it then. As joq 
may know, sir, the player-, foinicd a very good band-- 
almost as good as the Mellstock pjiish players that were 
led by the Dewys , and that’s saying a great deal. There 
was Nicholas Puddingcome, the leader, with the first fiddle . 
there was Timothy Thomas, the bass-viol man ; John 
Biles, tlu* tenor iuldler ; Dan'l Hoinhead, with the serpent; 
Robert Dowdk, with tin rlarionet; and Mr. Nicks, with 
the oboe — all sound and powerful musicians, and strong* 
winded nun—they that blowed Lor that reason they 
were very much in demand Christmas week loi little reels 
and darning paities ; loi they could turn a lig or a horn¬ 
pipe out of hand as well as evci they could turn out a 
psalm, and perhaps better, not to speak ii reverent In 
short, one half-hour thev could be playing a Christmas 
carol in the Squire’s hall to the ladies mid gentlemen, and 
drinking ta\ and eollee with 'em as inode st as saints ; and 
the ne\t, at The Tmkoi Anns, bla/mg away like wild 
horses with the “ Dashing White Seigeant ” to nine couple 
of darnels and moie, and swallowing turn and -cider hot 
as flame. 

‘Well, this tliiistinas tlnv’d been out to qne lattlmg 
xandy after another evei v night, and liad got next to no 
sleep at all Then came the Sunday after Christmas, 
theii fatal day Tw r as so inoital cold that year that tin y 
could hardly sit in die galleiy, for though the congre¬ 
gation down in the bodv ot the chinch had a stove to keep 
off the fiost, the p1a\eis in the gallery hud nothing at all. 
So Nicholas said at morning service, whm 'twas freezing 
an inch an hour, " Please the Lord I won't stand this 
numbing w' itlier no longei . this afternoon we'll have 
something m our insides to make us warm, if it cost a king's 
ransom.” 

4 So he brought a gallon of hot biandy and beer, ready 
mixed, to church with him in the afternoon, and by kee ping 
the jai w r ell wrapped up in Timothy Thomas’s ba ^-viol bag 
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it kept drinkably warm till they wanted it, which was just 
a thimbleful in the Absolution, $nd another after the Creed, 
and the remainder at the beginning o' the sermon. When 
they’d had the last pull they felt quite comfortable and 
warm, and as the sermon went on—most unfortunately 
lor ’em it was a long one that afternoon—they fell asleep, 
every man jack ol ’em , and there they slept on as sound 
as rocks. 

‘ ’Twas a very dark afternoon, and by the end of the 
sermon all you could see of the inside of the church were 
the pa’son's two candles alongside of him in the pulpit, and 
his spakmg face behind ’em. The sermon being ended at 
last, the pa’son gie’d out the Evening Hymn. But no 
qune set about sounding up the tune, and the people began 
to turn their heads to le.^n the reason why, and then 
Levi Limpet, a boy who sat in the gallery, nudged Timothy 
and Nicholas, and said, “ Begin ! begin ! " 

‘ “ Hey ? what ? ” says Nicholas, starting up ; and 
the church being so dark and his head so muddled he thought 
he was at the party they had played at all the night before, 
and away he went, bow and fiddle, at “ The Devil among 
the Tailors,” the favourite jig of our neighbourhood at that 
time. The rest of the band, being in the same state of 
mind and nothing doubting, followed their leader with all 
their strength, according to custom. They pouied out that 
there tune ,till the lower bass notes of " The Devil among 
the Tailors ” made the cobwebs m the roof shiver like 
ghosts; then Nicholas, seeing nobody moved, shouted 
out as lie scraped (in his usual commanding way at dances 
when the folk didn't know the figures), ** Top cwiipDs cross 
hands! And when I make the liddle rqueak ai 1 e end, 
every man kiss his pardner under the mistletoe ! ” 

‘ The boy Levi was so frightened tliut he bolted down 
the gallery stairs and out homeward like lightning. The 
pa’son’s hair fairly stood on end when he heard the evil 
tune raging through the church, and thinking the quire 
had gone crazy he held up his hand and said : “ Stop, 
stop, stop! Stop, stop! What's this ? ” But they 1 
didn’t hear'n for the noise of their own playing, and the 
more he called the louder they played. 
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* Then the folks came out of their pews, wondering 
down to the ground, and paying: " What do they mean 
by such wickedness! We shall be consume d like Sodom 
and Gomorrah ! ” 

‘ And the Squire, too, came out of his pew lined wi’ gieeiji 
baize, where lots of lords and ladies visiting at the house 
were worshipping along with him, and went and stood in 
front of the gallery, and shook his fist m the musicians' 
faces, saying, “ What! In this reverent edifice ! What 1 ” 

‘ And at last they heard’n through thur playing, and 
stopped 

‘ “ Never such an insulting, disgraceful thing--never ! ” 
says the Squire, who couldn’t rule his passion. 

‘ “ Never ! ” says the pa’son, who had come down and 
stood beside him 

‘ “ Not if the Angels of Heave n, ’ says the Squiie (he 
was a wickcdish man, the Squire was, though now for out e 
he happened to be on the Lord’s side)- “ not if the Angels 
of Heaven come down,” he says, “shall one of you vil¬ 
lainous players ever sound a note in this church again , 
for the insult to me, and my iamily, and my visitois, and 
the pa'son, and God Almighty, that you’ve a-perpetiated 
this afternoon ! ” 

‘Then the unfortunate church band tame to their 
senses, and remembered where they weie , and 'twas a 
sight to see Nicholas J’uddingcome and Timothy Thomas 
and John Biles creep down the galleiy stairs with their 
fiddles under their arms, and poor Dan’l Hoinhcad w T ith 
his serpent, and Robert Dovvdle with his claiionet, all 
looking as little as ninepins; and out they went The 
pa'son might have foigi’ed 'em when he learned the tiuth 
o’t, but the Squire would not. That very week he sent 
for a barrel-oigan that would play two-and-twentv new 
psalm-tlines, so exact and particular fhaf, however sinful 
inclined you was, } 7 ou could play nothing but psalm-t lines 
what somever. He had a really respectable man to turn 
the winch, as I said, and the old players played no moie.’ 


‘And, of course, my old acquaintance, the annuitant 
Mrs. Winter, who always seemed to have something on 
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her mind, is dead and gone ? ’ said the home-comer, after a 
long silence. , 

Nobody in the van seemed to recollect the name. 

‘ O yes, she must be dead long since : she was seventy 
when I as a rlnkl knew hei/ he added 

‘ I can r< cohort Mis. Winter very well, if nobody else 
can,’ said the aged groceress. ‘ Yes, she’s been dead these 
fivo-and-tw( nty ear at least. You knew what it was upon 
her mind, sn, that gave her that hollow-cved look, I 
suppose ? ’ 

‘ It had something to do with a son of heis, I think 
I once was told. But I was too young to know particulars.’ 

The gioceress sighed as she conjured up a vision of days 
long past ' Yes/ she mm mured, ' it had all to do with a 
son.' funding that the vu 1 was still m a listening mood, 
"he spoke on 

J1IL WJ3S11.KS AIsl) THP PAT MLEX S 

' To go back to the beginning—if one must- there were 
two women in the pansh when I was a child, who were 
to a ceitain extent rivals in good looks Nr\er mmd 
particulars, but in t onsequence of this they were* at daggers- 
drawn, and they did not love each oilier anv bettei when 
one of them tempted the other's lover away fiom her 
and married him. lie was a young man of the name of 
Wintei, and in due time they had a son 

‘The otliei woman did not mairy for many years: 
but when she was about thirty a quiet man named 1’almley 
asked her to be his wife, and she accepted him You 
don't mind when the Paimleys were 1 ongpuddJe iolk, but 
I do well. She had a son also, who was, of cou e, nine 
or ten years younger than the son of the first The child 
proved to be of rather weak intellect, though his mother 
loved him as the $pple of hei eye. 

' This woman s husband died when the child was eight' 
years old, and left his widow and L>oy in poverty. Her 
former rival, also a widow now, but fairly well provided 
for, offered foi pity’s sake to take the child as errand- 
boy, small as he was, her own son, Jack, being hard upofl 
seventeen Her poor neighbour could do no better than 
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“let the child go there. And to the licher woman’s house 
little Palmley straightway,went. 

‘ Well, in some way or other—how, it was never exactly 
known—the thriving woman, Mrs Winter, sent the In tie 
- hoy with a message to the next village one December day 4 
much against his will. It was getting dark, and the 
child prayed to be allowed not to go, because he would be 
afraid coming home. But the mistress insisted, more out 
of thoughtlessness than cruelty, and the child went. On 
his way back he had to pass thiough Yalbury Wood, and 
something came out from behind a tree and frightened him 
into fits The child was quite ruined by it; he became 
quite a drivelling idiot, and soon at toward died. 

‘ Then the other woman had nothing left to live foi, and 
vowed vengeance against that rival who had first won away 
her lover, and now had been the cause of her bereavement. 
This lad affliction was certainly not intended i>y her 
thriving acquaintance, though iL must be owned that when 
it was done she seemed but little concerned. Whatevei 
vengeance poor Mrs. Palmley felt, she had no oppoitunity 
of carrying it out, and time might have softened her feelings 
into forgetfulness of her supposed wrongs as sin 1 dragged 
on her lonely life. So matters stood when, a y< ar after the 
death of the child, Mrs. Palmlev’s niece, who had been born 
and bred in the city of Kxonbury, came to live with her. 

‘ This young woman—Miss Harriet PalmJpy— was a 
proud and handsome gill, very well brought up, and more 
stylish and genteel than the people of our village, as was 
natural, considering wheie she came from She icgarded 
herself as much above Mrs. Winter and her son in position 
as Mrs. Winter and her son considered them 4 elves above 
poor Mrs. Palmley. But love is an unaremonious thing, 
and what in the world should happen but that young 
Jack Winter must tall woefully and wildly in love with 
Harriet Palmley almost as soon as he saw her. 

' ' She, being better educated than lie, and caiing nothing 

for the village notion of his mother's supeiionty to hei 
aunt, did not give him much encouragement. But Long- 
puddle being no very large world, the two could not help 
* seeing a good deal of each other while die w is staying 
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there, and, dibdainlul young woman as she was, she did 
seem to take a little pleasure in fyib attentions and advances. 

* One day when they were picking apples together, 
he asked her to mairy him She had not expected any¬ 
thing so practical as that at so eaily a time, and was led 
by her surpi lse into a half-promise ; at any rate, she did 
not absolutely refuse him, and accepted some little pres¬ 
ents that he made her. 

‘ But lie saw that her view of him was rather as a simple 
village lad +hnn as a young man to look up to, and he felt 
that he must do something bold to secure her. So he said 
one dav, “ I am going away, to tiv to get into a better 
position than I can get here ’ In two or three wi'des he 
wished her good-bve, and went away to Monksburv, to 
supeiintend a faim, with a \ ^wto start as a farmer him¬ 
self , and horn there he wro«.c regularly to her, as it their 
mainage weie an understood thing. 

‘ Now Harriet liked the young man’s piesents and 
the admiration of his eyes , but on paper he was less 
attractive to liei Hei motliei had been a schoolnustiess, 
and Harriet had besides a natmal aptitude for pen-and- 
ink woik, in days when to be a ready wnter was not such t 
a common thing as it is now, and when actual handwriting* 
was valued as an accomplishment in itself. Jack Winter’s 
p< rformanres in the shape of Jove-lettcis quite** jarred 
her city nerves and her liner taste, and when she 1 answered 
one of them, in the lovely* running hand that she took 
such pride m, she very strictly and loftily bade him to 
practise with a pen and sp» lling-book if he wislu d to please 
her. Whether he listened to her icquest or not nobody 
knows, but hi-> letters did not improve. He ventu ed to 
tell her in his clumsy way that if hei iieart were more 
waim towards him she would not be so nice about his 
handwriting and spelling ; which indeed was true enough. 

4 Well, m Jack’s absence the weak flame that hod been 
set alight in Harriet's heart soon sank low, and at last * 
went out altogether. He wrote and wrote, and begged and , 
praved her to give a reason for her coldness ; and then she 
told him plainly that she was town born, and he was 
not sufficiently well educated to please her. 
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* Jack Winter’s want of pen-and-ink training did not 
make him less thin-skinned than others, m fact, he was 
terribly tender and touchy about anything. This leason 
that she gave for finally throwing him over gnevcd him, 
shamed him, and mortified him more than can be told 
in these times, the pride of that day in being able to write 
with beautiful flourishes, and the sorrow at not being able 
to do so, 1 aging so high. Jack replied to her with an angry 
note, and then she lilt back with smart little stings, telling 
him how many words he had misspelt in his last letter, and 
declaring again that this alone was sufficient justification 
for any woman to put an end to an understanding with 
him Her husband must be a better scholar. 

‘ He boic her rejection of him in silence, but his suffering 
was sliciip -all the sharper in being untold She com¬ 
municated with Jack no more , and as his reason for going 
out into the world had been only to provide a home worthy 
of hei, he had no blither object in planning such a home 
now that she was lost to him. He therefore gave up the 
farming occupation by which he had hoped to make him¬ 
self a master-farmer, and left the spot to rttuin to his 
mother 

* As soon as he got bar k to Longpuddle he found that 
Hauiet had already looked wi* favour upon another lovei. 
He was a young load-contractor, and Jack could not but 
admit that his rival was both in manners and ^cholaiship 
much ahead of him. Indeed, a more sensible match for 
the beauty who had been dropped into the \illage bv fate 
could hardly have been found than this man, who could 

* offer hei so much belbr a chauce than Jack could have 
done, with his uncertain futuic and narrow abilities for 
grappling with the wot Id. The fact was ^o clear to him 
that he could haielly blame her. 

'One day by accident Jack saw on a >erap of paper 
the handwriting of Harriet’s new beloved. It was flowing 
Jike a stream, well spelt, the woik ol a man amistomed to 
’ the ink-bottle and the dictionary, of a man already called 
in the parish a good scholar. And then it struck all of a 
sudden into Jack's mind what a contrast the lettci'- of 
this young man must make to his own ini'- i.dile nM ler*vi , 
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and how ridiculous 1)103 must make his lines appear. He 
groaned and wished he had pevcr written to her, and 
wondered if she had ever kept his poor performances. 
Possibly she had kept them, for women are in the habit 
pf doing that, he thought, and whilst they were in her 
hands thcie was always a chance of his honest, stupid love- 
assuianus to her being joked over by Harriet with her 
present lover, or by anybody who should accidentally 
uncovu them 

‘ '1 he nervous, moody young man could not bear the 
thought of it, and at length decided to ask her to return 
them, as wa^ pioper when engagements were broken off. 
lie was some hour 1 - in flaming, copying, and recopying 
flic short note m which hr made his request, and having 
finished it he sent it to he? house His messenger came 
bdi k with the answer, by wor J of mouth, that Miss Palmley 
bade him say she should not part with what was hers, 
and wondered at his boldness in troubling hei. 

1 Jack was much affronted at this, and detei mined to go 
for his letters himself. He chose a time when he knew she 
was at home, and knocked-and w<nt in without much 
ceremony; for though Harriet was so high and might\, 
Jack had small iespcct for hei aunt, Mrs. Palinhy, whose 
little child had been his boot-cleaner in earlier days Hai- 
uet was in the *oom, this being the first time they had met 
since she Vad jilted him. Ho asked for his letters with a 
stern and bitter look at her. 

* At fust she -said he might have them for all that she 
cared, and took them out of the bureau where she kept 
them Thin she glanced over the outside one of the* 
packet, and suddenly altering her mmd, she to 1 1 him 
shortly that his request was a silly one, and slipped the 
letters into her aunt's work-box, which stood open on the 
table, locking it apd saying with a bantering laugh that 
of course she thought it best to keep 'em, since they might 
be useful to produce as evidence that riie had good cause ,, 
for declining to marry him. 

' He blazed up hot ‘ Give me those letters ! ' he said, 

“ They are mine ! ” 

* “ No, they aie not," she replied; " they are mine." 
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Whos'ever they are I want them back," siys he. 
" I don't want to be made sport of foi my penmanship: 
you’ve another young man now 1 He has voui c oniidmec, 
and you pour all your tales into his ear. You'll be showing 
them to him ? ” 

‘ "Perhaps,” said my lady Hamet, with (aim coolness, 
like the heartless woman that she was. 

‘ Her manner so maddened him that lie made a step 
Howards the woik-box, but she snatched it up, locked it 
in the bureau, and turned upon lum triumphant For a 
moment he seemed to be going to wrench the key oi the 
bureau out of her hand; but lie stopped himself, and 
swung round upon lus heel and went away 

* When he was out-of-doors alone, and it got night, 
he walked about restless, and stinging with the sense ol 
being beaten at all points by hei He could not help 
fancying her telling her new lover or her acquaintances 
of this scene with himself, and laughing with them over 
those poor blotted, crooked lines ot Ins that he had been 
so anxious to obtain As the evening passed on he voikcd 
hnnself into a (logged resolution to have tin in back at any 
price, come wind might. 

‘ At the dead ol night he (ame out ol his mother’s house 
b> the hack dooi, and ciecpmg thiough the garden hedge 
went along the field adjoining till he leached the back of 
her aunt's dwelling The moon stuick bright and flat 
upon the walls, ’twas said, and evei v shiny leaf of the creepers 
was like a little looking-glass in the rays. From long 
acquaintance Jack knew the arrangement and position of 
everything in JVlis Palmlev’s house as well as in his own 
mother’s The back window close to him was a case¬ 
ment with little leaded squares, as it is to this day, and 
was, as now, one of two lighting the sitting-room The 
other, being in fiont, was closed up with shutters, but 
this back one had not even a blind, and the moonlight 
as it streamed in showed every aiticle of the furniture to 
him outside. To the right ot the room is the fireplace, 
as you may remember , to the left was the bmeau at that 
time; inside the bureau was Harriet’s wwk-box, as he 
supposed (though it was reallyher aunt's), and inside the 
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work-box were his letters. Well, he took out his pocket- 
knife, and without noise lifted the leading of one of the 
panes, so that he could take oiit the glass, and putting his 
hand through the hole he unfastened the castment, and 
climbed in thiough the opening.. All the household— 
'that is to sav, Mis. Palmley, Harriet, and the little maid¬ 
servant—were osleep. Jack went stiaight to the buieau, 
so he said, hoping it might have been unfastened again 
—it not being kept locked in ordinary—but Haniet had-* 
never unfastened it since she secured her letters there the 
day before. Jack told afterward how he thought of her 
asleep upstairs, earing nothing for lnm, and ol the way 
she had made spoit of him and oi his letters ; and having 
advanced so far, he was not to be hindutd now By 
forcing the laige blade oi his knife under the flap of the 
hurt an, lie bin st the weak >ck ; within was the rosewood 
woik-box just as she had placed it m her hurry to keep it 
from him Theie being no time to spate for getting the 
letters out ot it then, he took it under his arm, shut the 
bureau, and made the best of his way out of the house, 
latching the casement behind him, and refixing the pane of 
glass m its place. 

* Winter found his way back to his mothers as he had 
< ome, and being dog-tired, crept upstairs to bed, hiding 
the box till he could destroy its c ontents The next morn¬ 
ing early he set about doing this, and carried it to the 
linhay at £he back of his mother's dwelling. Here by the 
hearth he opened the box, and began binning one by one 
the letters that had cost him so much labour to wiitc and 
shame to think of, meaning to return the b«>\ to Harriet, 
after repairing the slight damage he had caused it by 
opening it without a key, with a note- lie last t >he would 
ever receive from lnm—telling her triuinphantH that in 
refusing to leturn what he had asked for she had calculated 
too surely upon his submission to her whims 

' But on removing the last letter from the box he rc* 
ceived a shock ; for underneath it, at the veiy bottom, lay 
money—several golden guineas—“ Doubtless Harriet's 
pocket-money," he said to himself; though it was not, but 
Mrs. Palmley’s. Before he had got over his qualms at this 
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discovery he heard footsteps coining through the house- 
passage to where he was. t In haste he pushed the box 
and what was in it under some brushwood which lay m the 
linhay ; but Jack had been already seen. Two constables 
entered the out-house, and seized him as he knelt before the 
fireplace, securing the work-box and all it contained at the 
same moment. They had come to apprehend him on a 
charge of breaking into the dwelling-house of Mrs. Palmley 
on the night preceding; and almost before the lad knew 
what had happened to him they were leading him along the 
lane that connects that end of the village with this turn- 
pike-road, and along they marched him between ’em all the 
way to Casterbridge jail. 

‘Jack's act amounted to night burglary—though he, 
had never thought of it—and burglary was felony, and a 
capital offence m those days. His figure had been seen 
by some one against the bright wall as he came away 
from Mrs. Palmley’s back window, and the box and money 
were found in his possession, while the evidence of the 
broken bureau-lock and tinkered window-pane was more 
than enough for circumstantial detail Whether his 
protestation that he went only for his letters, which he 
believed to be wrongfully kept from him, would have availed 
him anything if supported by other evidence I do not know ; 
but the one person who could have borne it out was Harriet, 
and she acted entirely under the sway of her ajint. That 
aunt was deadly towaids Jack Winter. Mrs. Palmley's 
time had come. Here was her revenge upon the woman 
who hail first won away her lover, and next ruined and 
deprived her of her heart’s treasure—her little son When 
the assize week drew on, and Jack had to stand Ins trial, 
Harriet did not appear in the case at all, which was allowed 
to take its course, Mrs. Palmley testihi ng to the general 
facts of the burglary. Whether Harriet would have come 
forward if Jack had appealed to her is not known , pos¬ 
sibly she would have done it for pity’s sake ; but Jack 
was too proud to ask a single favour of a girl who had jilted 
him; and he let her alone. The trial was a short 011c, and 
the death sentence was passed. 

* The day o’ young Jack's execution was a cold dusty 
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Saturday in March. He was so boyish and slim that they 
were obliged in mercy to hang him in the heaviest fetters 
kept in the iail, lest his heft should not break his neck, 
and they weighed so upon him that he could hardly drag 
Jnmself up to the diop. At that time the gover'mont was 
not stnct about burying the body of an executed person 
within the piecincts of the piison, and at the earnest 
prayer ot his poor mother his body was allowed to be 
brought home. All the parish waited at their cottage doors' 
in the evening for its arrival: I remember how, as a very 
little gill, I stood by my mother’s side. About eight 
o'clock, as we hearkened on our door-stones in the cold 
bright starlight, we could hear the faint crackh ot a waggon 
from the direction of tin turnpike-road The noise was 
lost as the waggon dropp'd into a hollow, then it was 
plain again as it lumbeied <. own the next long incline, and 
presently it entered Longpnddle. The coffin was laid in 
tin belfry for the night, and the next day, Sunday, be¬ 
tween the seivices, we buried him. A funeral sermon 
was preached the same afternoon, the text chosen being, 

" He was the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow” . . . Yes, they weie ciuel times* 

‘ As for Harriet, she and her lover were married in 
clue time ; but by all a* count her life was no ]ocund one 
She and her good-man found that they could not live 
comfortably at Longpnddle, by reason of her connection 
with Jack's misfoi tunes, and they settled in a distant 
town, and were no more heard of by us; Mrs. Palmley, 
too, found it advisable to join't in shot tly after. The dark¬ 
eyed, gaunt old Mrs. Winter, remembered by tin 4 ' nigrant 
gentleman line, was, as you will hav< foreseen, he Mis. 
Winter of this story; and I can well call to mind how 
lonely she was, how afiaid the children weie of het and 
how she k'pt herself as a stranger among us, though she 
lived so long ’ 

‘ I ongpuddle has had her sad experiences as well as her 
sunnv ones,’ said Mr. Lackland. 

‘ Yes, yes. But I am thankful to say not many like 
that, though good and bad have lived among us.' 
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' There was Georgy Crookhill —he was one of the shady 
sort, as I have reason to .know/ observed the registrar, 
with the manner of a man who would like to have his sav 
also. 

‘ I used to hear what he was as a boy at school.’ 

‘ Well, as he began so he went on. It never got so fai 
as a hanging matter with him, to be sure ; but he had some 
narrow escapes of penal servitude ; and once it was a case 
of the biter bit.’ 

INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF MR GEORGE 
CROOKHILL 

' One day,' the registrar continued, ‘ Georgy was ambling 
out of Melchester on a miserable screw, the lair being just 
over, when he saw in front of him a Ime-looking young 
farmer riding out of the town in the same direction. He 
was mounted on a good strong handsome animal, woitli 
fifty guineas if worth a ciown. When they were going 
up Bissett Hill, Georgy made it his business to overtake the 
young farmer. They passed the time o’ day to one another ; 
Georgy spoke of the state of the roads, and jogged along¬ 
side the well-mounted stranger in very friendly conversation. 
The fanner had not brui inclined to say much to Georgy 
at first, but by degrees he grew q uite affable, too as friendly 
as Georgy was towards him. He told Crookhill that he had 
been doing business at Melchester fair, *uid was going on as 
far as Shottsfoid-horum that night, so as to reach Caster- 
bridge market the next day When they came to Wood- 
yates Inn they stopped to bait their horses, and agreed to 
drink together; with this they got more friendly than 
ever, and on they went again. Before they had nearl\ 
reached Shottsford it came on to rain, and as they were now 
passing through the village of Trantridg* and it was quite 
dark, Georgy persuaded the young farnu i to go no furfhei 
that night; the rain would most likely give thein'a dull 
For his part he had heard that the little inn hue was 
feomfortable, and he meant to stay. At last the young 
farmer agreed to jmt up there also ; and they dismounted, 
and entered, and had a good supper together, and talked 
Over their affairs like men who had known and proved each 
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other a long time. When it was the hour for retiring they 
went upstairs to a double-bedded room which Georgy 
Crookhill had asked the landlord to let them share, so soci¬ 
able were they. 

‘ Before they fell asleep they talked across the room 
about one thing and another, running from this to that 
till the conversation turned upon disguises, and changing 
clothes for particular ends. The farmer told Georgy that 
he had often heard talcs of people doing it; but Crook- 
hill professed to be very ignorant of all such tricks; and 
soon the young farmer sank into slumber 

' Early in the morning, while the tall young fanner 
was still asleep (I tell the story as 'iwas told me), honest 
Georgy crept out of his bed by stealth, and dressed himself 
m the farmer’s clothes, in the pockets of the said clothes 
being the farmer's money. Now though Georgy particu¬ 
larly wanted the farmer’s nice clothes and nice horse, 
owing to a little transaction at the fair which made it 
desirable that he should not be too easily recognized, his 
desires had their bounds . he did not wish to take his 
young friend’s money, at any rate more of it than was 
necessary for paying his bill This he abstracted, and 
leaving the farmer’s puisc containing the rest on the bed¬ 
room table, went downstairs. The inn folks had not 
particularly noticed the faces of their customers, and the 
one or two> who were up at this hour had no thought but 
that Georgy was the farmer ; so when he had paid the bill 
very liberally, and said he must be off, no objection was 
made to his getting the farmer’s horse saddled for himself; 
and he rode away upon it as if it wci c his own 

‘ About half an hour after, the young farmer iwoke, 
and looking across the room saw that his friend Georgy 
had gone away in clothes which didn’t belong to him, 
and had kindly left for himself the seedy ones worn by. 
Georgy. At this he sat up in a deep thought for some' 
time, instead of hastening to give an alarm. “ The money; 
the money is gone,” he said to himself, " and that’s badt ? ; 
But so are the clothes.” ^ 

‘ He then looked upon the table and saw that the money/ 
or most of it, had been left behind. 
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' “ Ha, ha, ha ! ” he cried, and began to dance about 
the room. “ Ha, ha, ha! ” he said again, and made 
beautiful smiles to himself in the shaving-glass and m tlie 
brass candlestick; and then swung about his arms for 
all the world as if he were going through the sword exon ise 

* When he had dressed himself in Georgy’s clothes and’ 
gone downstairs, he did not seem to mind at all that they 
took him lor the other ; and even when lie saw that he 
“ had been left a bad horse for a good one, he was not inclined 
to cry out. They told him his friend had paid the bill, 
at which he seemed much pleased, and without waiting for 
breakfast he mounted Georgy’s horse and lode away 
likewise, choosing the nearest by-lane in prefer once to the 
highroad, without knowing that Georgy had chosen that 
by-lane also. 

‘ He had not trotted more than two miles in the personal 
character of Georgy Crooklnll when, suddenly rounding a 
bend that the lane made tlmeabout, lie came upon a 
man struggling in the hands of twro village constables. 
It was his friend Georgy, the borrower of lus clothes and 
horse. But so far was the young larmci from showing 
any alacrity in rushing lorward to claim his property 
that he would have turned the poor beast he iod( into 
the wood adjoining, if lie had not been already peireived. 

‘ " Help, help, help ! ” cried the constables. “ Assistance 
in the name of the Crown! ” 

‘ The young farmer could do nothing but ncfe torward. 
“ What’s the matter ? " he inquired, as coolly as he could. 

‘“A deserter—a deserter!” said they. “One who’s 
to be tried by couit-martial and shot without parley 
He deseited from the Dragoons at Cheltenham some 
days ago, and was tracked; but the search-party can’t 
find him anywhere, and we told ’em if we met him we’d 
hand him on to ’em forthwith. The day after he lelt the 
barracks the rascal met a respectable farmer and made 
him drunk at an inn, and told him what a fine soldier he 
Would make, and coaxed him to change clothes, to see 
how well a military uniform would become him. This the 
simple farmer did, when our deserter said that for a 
joke he w r ould leave the room and go to the landlady, to 
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see if she would know him in that dress. He never came 
back, and Farmer Jolliec foimd^ himself in soldier's clothes, 
the money in his pockets gone, and, when he got to the 
stable, his horse gone, too " 

‘“A scoundrel!'' says the \oung man in Georgy's 
clothes “ And is this the wretched caitiff ? ” (pointing 
to Gooigv) 

' " xNo, no J " cries Georgy, as innocent as a babe of 
this matter of the soldiei's desertion. "He’s the man! 
He was wearing Farmer Jollice's suit o’ clothes, and he 
slept in tne same room wi' me, and brought up the subject 
of changing clothes, which put it into my head to dress 
mys< If m his sin* befoie he was awake. He's got on 
mine ! ” 

* “ D'ye hear the villain ? " groans the tall >onng man 
to the constables. “ Tryi ig to get out of his crime by 
(barging the hist innocent man with it that he sees ! No, 
master soldier—that won’t do ! ” 

‘ “ No, no ! That won’t do ! ” the constables chimed 
in. “ To have the impudence to say such as that, when we 
caught him in the act almost! But, thank God, we’ve got 
the handcuffs on him at last ” 

‘ “ We have, thank God,” said the tall young man. 
" Well, I must move on. Good luck to ye with your 
prisoner ! ” And oil he went, as fast as his poor jade would 
cairv him, 

' The constables then, with Georgy handcuffed between 
’em, and leading the horse, marched off in the other direc¬ 
tion, towards the village where they had b< <‘n accosted by 
the escort of soldiers ^ent to bring the ae,crt<r back, 
Georgy gioaning: “ I shall be shot, T shall lx diot! ” 
They had not gone more than a mile before they met them. 

' " Hoi, there ! " says the head constable 

* “ Hoi, yerself! " says the corporal in charge. 

f “ We’ve got your man,” says the constable. 

‘ “ Where ? ” says the corporal. 

' " Here, between us,” said the constable. “ Only you 
don’t recognize him out o’ uniform.” 

‘ The corporal looked at Georgy hard enough; then ’ 
shook his head and said he was not the absconder. 
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*'/ But the absconder changed clothes with Farmer 
Jollice, and took his horse; and this man has ’em, d'ye 
see ! " 

‘ “ 'Tis not our man," said the soldiers. " He’s a tall 
yoimg follow with a mole on his right cheek, and a military 
bearing, which this man decidedly has not." 

' '* 1 told the two officers of justice that 'twas the other ! " 
pleaded Georgy. “ But they wouldn't believe me " 

‘ And so it became clear that the missing dragoon 
was the tall young fanner, and not Georgy Crookhill - 
a fact which Farmer Jollice himself corroborated when 
he arrived on the scene. As Georgy had only robbed 
the robber, his sentence was comparatively light The 
deserter from the Dragoons was never tiaced : his double 
shift of clothing having been of the greatest advantage 
to him in getting otf, though lie left Georgy’s hoise behind 
him a ffiw miles ahead, having found the poor creature mort 
hindrance than aid ' 

The man from abroad stymied to be less interested 
in the questionable characteis of Longpuddle and their 
strange adventures than in the ordinary inhabitants and 
the ordinary events, though his local follow-tiavellcis 
preferred the former as subjects of discussion, lie now 
for the lust time asked concerning young persons of the 
opposite sex or ratliei those who had been young when 
lie left his native land. His informants, adhering to their 
own opinion that the remarkable was better worth telling 
than the ordinary, would not allow him to dwell upon the 
simple chronicles of those who had meielv come and gone 
They asked him if he remembered Netty Sargent 

‘ Netty Sargent —I do, just remember tier .She was a 
young woman living with her uncle when 1 1< ft, if m\ 
childish recollection may be trusted.' 

‘ That was the maid. She was a oneyer, if you like, sir. 
Not any harm in her, you know, blit up to everything. 
You ought to hear how she got the copyhold of her house 
extended. Oughtn't he, Mr. Day ? ’ 

f He ought,' replied the world-ignored old paintir 
1 Tell him, Mr. Day. Nobody can do it better than 
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you, and you know the legal part better than some of 
u^.’ 

Day apologized, and began: — 

ISE n \ S \ KUENT b COin ilOLD 

' She continued to live with her uncle, in the lonely 
house by the copse, just as at the time you knew her; 
a tall apiy young woman Ah, how well one can remember 
her black hair and dancing eyes at that time, and her 
slv way of screwing up her mouth when she meant to 
tease ye ! Well, she was hardlv out of short frocks before 
the el laps were after her, and bj r long and by late she was 
courted by a young man whom perhaps you did not know 

Jasper Cliff was hh name—and, though she might 
have had many a better f how, he so greatly took her fancy 
that 'twas Jasper or nol ody for her. He was a selfish 
customer, always thinking less of what he was going to do 
than oi what he was going to gain by his doings. Jasper's 
eves might have been fixed upon Netty, but his mind was 
upon her uncle’s house ; though he was fond of her in his 
way— 1 admit that. 

‘ This house, built by her great-great-grandfather, with 
its garden and little field, was copyhold—granted upon 
lives in the old waj T , and had been so granted for gener¬ 
ations. Her uncle’s was the last life upon the property; 
so that at his death, if there was no admittance of new 
lives, it w r ould all fall into the hands of the lord of the 
manor. But twas easy to admit -a slight " fine,” as 
’twas called, of a fcw r pounds, was enough to entitle him 
to a new deed o’ grant by the custom oi the manor ; and 
the lord could not hinder it. 

‘ Now there could be no better provision for his niece 
and only relative than a sure house over her head, and 
Netty’s uncle should have 1 seen to the renewal in time, 
owing to the peculiar custom of forfeiture bv the dropping 
of the last life before the new fine was paid , for the Squire 
was very anxious to get hold of the house and land ; and 
every Sunday when the old man came into the church 
and passed the Squire's pew, the Squire would say, “ A 
little weaker in his knees, a little crookeder in his back 
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—and the re-admittance not applied for : ha ! ha ! I shall 
be able to make a complete clearing of that corner of the 
manor some day ! ” 

‘ Twas extraoi dinary, now we look back upon it, that 
old Sargent should have been so dilatoiy ; yet some people 
are like it; and he put off calling at the Squire’s agent’s 
office with the fine week after week, saying to himself, “ I 
shall have moie time next market-day than I have now.” 
One unfortunate hindrance was that lie didn't very well 
like Jasper Cliff, and as Jasper kept urging Netty, and 
Netty on that account kept urging her unde, the old man 
was inclined to postpone the reliveing as long as he could, 
to spite the selfish young lover. At last old Mr. Sargent 
fell ill, and then Jasper could bear it no longer : he pro-* 
duced the fine-money himself, and handed it to Netty, 
and spoke to hot plainly 

‘ “ You and your uncle ought to know better. You 
should press him more. Theie’s the money. If you let 
the house and giound slip between ye, J won’t marry ; 
hang me if I will 1 For folks wont deseivc a husband 
that can do such things.” 

' The worried gnl took the mone3 7 and went home, 
and told her uncle that it was no house no husband for her. 
Old Mr Sargent pooh-poohed the money, for the amount 
was not worth consideration, but he did now bestir himself, 
for he saw sin 1 was bent upon marrying Jasper, and he 
did not wish to make her unhappy, since she was so deter¬ 
mined. It was much to the Squire's annoyance that he 
found Sargent had moved in the matter at last; but lie 
could not gainsay it, and the documents were picpared 
(for on this manor the copyholders had writings with their 
holdings, though on some manors they had none). Old 
Sargent being now too feeble to go to the agent’s house, 
the deed was to be brought to his house signed, and handt d 
over as a receipt for the money; the counterpart to be 
signed by Sargent, and sent back to the Squire 

* The agent had promised to call on old Sargent for this 
purpose at live o'clock, and Nettv put the money into her 
desk to have it close at hand. While doing tin*' c he heard a 
slight cry from her uncle, and turning round, saw that he 

R 
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had fallen forward in his chair. She went and lifted him, 
but he was unconscious ; and unconscious he remained. 
Neither medicine nor stimulants would bring him to 
himself. She had been told that he might possibly go off 
in that way, and it seemed as it the end had come. Before 
she had started for the doctor his face and extremities 
grew quite cold and white, and she saw that help would 
be useless. He was stone-dead. 

' Netty’s situation rose upon her distracted mind in 
all its ' oriousness. The house, garden, and held were 
lost- by a few hours and with them a home for herself 
and her lover. She would not think so meanly of Jasper 
as to suppose that he would adhere to the resolution 
declared in a moment of impatience ; but she trembled, 
nevertheless Why coul 1 not her uncle have lived a 
eouplc of horns longer, since he had lived so long ? It 
was now past three o'clock . at live the agent was to call, 
and, if all had gone well, by ten minutes past five the house 
and holding would have been securely hers for her own 
and Jasper’s lives, these being two of the three proposed 
to be added by pacing the fine. How that wretched 
old Squire would rejoice at getting the little tenancy into 
his hands ! He did not icalh require it, but constitution¬ 
ally hated these tiny copyholds and leaseholds and free¬ 
holds, whim made islands of independence in the fail, 
smooth ouan of his estates. 

‘ Then an idea struck into the head of Nettv how to 

•s 

accomplish her object in spite of her uncle's negligence. 
It was a dull December afternoon : nnd the first ‘-tep in her 
scheme-- so the story goes, and I no icason to doubt 
it—-’ 

' ’Tis true as the light,' affirmed Christopher Twink. 

' I was just passing by.' 

' The first step .m her scheme was to fasten the outer • 
door, to make sure of not being interrupted. Then she 
set to work by placing her uncle's small, heavy oak table 
before the fire; then she went to her uncle’s corpse, 
sitting in the chair as he had died—a stufted arm-chair, 
on casters, and rather high in the seat, so it was told me 
—and wheeled the chair, uncle and all, to the table, placing 
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him with his back towards the window, in the attitude of 
bending over the said oak table, which I knew as a boy 
as well as I know any piece of furriituie in my own house. 
On the table she laid the large family Bible open befoie 
him, and placed his forefinger on the page ; and then slig 
opened his eyelids a bit, and put on him his spectacles, so 
that from behind he appealed for all the world as if he wt re¬ 
reading the Scriptures. Then she unfastened the door and 
sat down, and when it grew dark she lit a candle, and put 
it on the table beside her uncle’s book. 

‘ Folk may well guess liow the time passed with hei till 
the agent came, and how, when his knock sounded upon 
the door, she nearly started out of her skin—at least 
that’s as it was told me Nelly promptly went to the' 
door. 

* “ I am sony, sir,” she says, under her breath ; “my 
uncle is not so well to-night, and I’m afraid he can’t see 
you.” 

‘ “ H'111!-- that’s a pretty tale," says the steward. “ So 
I’ve come all this way about this trumpery little job for 
nothing! ” 

‘ “ 0 no, su—I hope not,” says Netty “ I suppose 
the business of granting the new deed can be done just the 
same ? ” 

‘ “ Done ? Ccitainty not. He must pay the renewal 
money, and sign the parchment in my presence. ” 

‘She looked dubious. “Uncle is so dreadful neivous 
about law business,” says she, “ tliat, as you know, he’s 
put it olt and put it off for yeais ; and now to-day really 
I’ve fcated it would verily drive him out of bis mind. His 
poor three teeth quite chattered when I said to him that 
you would be here soon with the parchment writing. 
He always was afraid of agents, and folks that come- for 
rent, and such-hkc ” 

‘ “ Poor old fellow—I’m sorry for him. Well, the thing 
can’t be done unless I see him and witness his signature.” 

4 “ Suppose, sijr, that you see him sign, and lie don’t 
see you looking at him ? I’d soothe his nei ves by saying 
you weren't strict about the form of witnessing, and didn’t 
wish to come in. So that it was done in youi baie prt *enci 
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it would be sufficient, would it not ? As he's such an old, 
shrinking, shivering man, it would be a great considerateness 
on your part if that would do " 

* u In my bare presence would do, of course—that's all 
I come for. But how can I be a witness without his seeing 
me > ” 

4 44 Why, in this way, sir; if you’ll oblige me by just 
stepping here.” She conducted him a few yards to the 
left, till they were opposite the parlour window. The 
blind had been left up purposely, and the candlelight shone 
out upon the garden bushes. Withm the agent could 
see, at the other end of the room, the back and side of the 
old man’s head, and his shoulders and arm, sitting with 
the book and candle bel ue him, and his spectacles on his 
nose, as she had placed biin. 

' “ lie’s reading his Bib)«, as you see, sir,” she says, quite 
in her meekest way. 

‘ “ Yes 1 thought he was a careless sort of man in 
matteis of religion ? " 

‘ “ He always was fond of his Bible,” Netty assured 
him. "Though I think lie’s nodding over it just at this 
moment. However, that’s natuial in an old man, and 
unwell. Now you could stand here and see him sign, couldn't 
you, sir, as he's such an invalid ? ” 

‘ 44 Very well,” said the agent, lighting a cigar. 44 You 
have ready by you the rneiely nominal sum you’ll have to 
pay for the admittance, of course ? '' 

‘ 44 Yes,” said Netty. 44 I’ll bring it out.” She fetched 
the cash, wrapped in paper, and handed it to him, and 
when he had counted it the steward took hum Lis bieast 
pocket the precious parchments and gave one t^ 1 < j r to be 
signed. 

4 44 Uncle's hand is a little paralyzed,” she said. ” And 
what with his being half asleep, too, really I don’t know what 
sort of a signature he’ll be able to make.” 

‘ 44 Doesn't matter, so that he signs.” 

4 44 Might I hold his hand ? ” 

‘ 44 Ay, hold his hand, my young woman—that will be 
near enough.” 

4 Netty re-entered the house, and the agent continued 
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smoking outside the window. Now came the ticklish 
part of Netty's performance The steward saw her put the 
inkhorn—“ horn," says 1 in my old-fashioned way- the 
inkstand, before her uncle, and touch his elbow as if to 
arouse hun, and speak to him, and spread out the deed > 
when she had pointed to show him where to sign she dipped 
the pen and put it into his hand. To hold his hand she 
artfully stepped behind him, so that the agent could only 
see a little bit of his head, and the hand she held ; but he 
saw the old man's hand trace his name on the document. 
As soon as 'twas done she came out to the steward with 
the parchment in her hand, and the steward signed as 
witness by the light fiom the parlour window. Then 
he gave her the deed signed bv the Squire, and left; and' 
next morning Netty told the neighbours that her uncle 
was dead in his bed ’ 

‘She must have uudiessed him and put him there ' 

' She must. O, that girl had a nerve, T can tell ve l 
Well, to cut a long storv short, that's how she got baek 
the house and field that were, strictly speaking, gone from 
her; and by getting them, got her a hu>band 

‘ Every vutue lias its rewind, they sav Netty had hers 
for her ingenious conti 1 vance to gain Jasper. Two years 
after they won 1 niarned he tobk to beating her - not 
hard, you know'; pist a smack or two, enough to set her 
in a temper, and let out to the neighbours what she had 
done to win him, and how she lepented of her pains. 
When the old Squire was dead, and Ins son came into the 
proper!} . this confession of hers began to De whispered 
about. But Netty was a pretty young woman, and the 
Squire's ^on was a pretty young man at that time, and 
widcr-mmded than his father, havinc no objection 1o 
Tittle holdings ; and lie never took any piocoedings against 
her.' 

There was now a lull in the discourse, and soon the 
van descended the hill leading into the long straggling 
village. When the houses were reached the passengers 
dropped off one by one, each at his or her own door. 
Arrived at the inn, the returned emigrant s* v cuied a bed. 
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and having eaten a light meal, sallied forth upon the 
scene he had known so well in his early days. Though 
flooded with the light of the rising moon, none of the 
objects wore the attractiveness in this their real presenta¬ 
tion that had ever accompanied their images in the field of 
his imagination when he was more than two thousand 
miles removed from them. The peculiar charm attaching 
to an old village in an old country, as seen by the eyes of 
an absolute foreigner, was lowered in his case by magnified 
expectations from infantine memories, tic walked on, 
looking at this chimney and that old wall, till he came to 
the churchyard, which he entered. 

The head-ston< s, whilined by the moon, were easily 
deoiphoiablc ; and now for the first time Lackland began 
to feel himself amid the Milage community that he had 
left behind him five-and-thirty years before. Here, 
beside the Sallets, the Darths, the Pawlcs, the Piivctts, 
the Sargents, and others of whom he had just heard, were 
names he remembered even better than those : the Jickses, 
and the Crosses, and the Knights, and the Olds. Doubtless 
representatives of these families, or some of them, were 
yet among the living; but to him they would all be as 
strangers. Far from finding h is heat t ready-supplied with 
roots and tendrils hcie, he pei reived that m returning to 
this spot it would be incumbent upon him to re-establish 
himself from the beginning, precisely as though he had 
never known the place, nor it him. lime had not con¬ 
descended to wait his pleasure, nor local lift* his greeting. 

The figure of Mr. Lackland was seen at the inn, and 
in the village street, and in the In Ids and Ian's about 
Upper Longpuddle, for x few days after his air/al, and 
then, ghost-1 ike, it silently disappeared. lie had told 
some of the villagers that Ins immediate purpose in coming ‘ 
had been fulfilled.by a sight of the place, and by con¬ 
versation with its inhabitants; but that his ulterior 
purpose- of coming to spend his latter days among them* 
—would probably never be carried out It is now a dozen 
or fifteen years since his visit was paid, and his face has 
not again been seen. 

March 1891 . 
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PREFACE TO 

A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES 

The pedigrees oi our county families, arianged in dia¬ 
grams on the pages of county histones, mostly appear 
at first sight to be as barren of any touch of nature as 
a table oi loganthms. But given a clue—the faintest 
tradition oi what went on behind the scenes, and this* 
dryness as of dust may be transformed into a palpitat¬ 
ing drama More, the careful comparison of dates alone 
—that of biilh 'with mairnge, of marriage witli death, 
of one marriage, biith, or death with a kindred marriage, 
birth, or death—will often effect the same transforma¬ 
tion, and anybody practised in raising images from such 
genealogies finds himself unconsciously filling into the 
iramcwoik the motives, passions, and personal qualities 
which would -appear to be the single explanation possible 
of some extraordinary conjunction m times, events, and 
personages that occasionally marks these reticent family 
records. • 

Out of such pedigrees and supplementary material 
most of the lollowing stones have arisen and taken 
shape. 

I would make th>s preface an opportunity of expressing 
my sense of the courtesy and kindness of several bright- 
eyed Noble Dames yet in the flesh, who, since the first 
publication of these tales in periodicals, ix or seven years 
ago, have given me interesting comma.! ! c and conjectures 
on such of the narratives as they have recognized to be 
connected with their own families, residences, or tradi¬ 
tions ; in which they have shown a truly philosophic ab¬ 
sence of prejudice in their regard of those incidents whose 
I elation has tended more distinctly to dramatize than to 
eulogize their ancestors. The outlines they have also given 
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of other singular events m their family histoiies for use 
in a second ' Group of Noble Dames ’ will, I fear, never 
reach the printing-press through me; but I shall store 
them up in memory of my informants’ good nature. 

The tales were first collected and published in their 
present foim in 1891. 

T. H. 

June iS<jO 
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DAME I'HE FIRST 


THE FIRST COUNTESS OF WESSEX 

T5\ tht: Local ] Iislouun 

King's-Hintock Couki (said the narrator, turning ovei 
his memoranda for icfercnee)—Kmg’s-Hmtock Court is, 
as we know, one of the most imposing of the mansions 
that overlook our beautiful Blackmoor or Blakemoir 
Vale. On the particular occasion of which 1 have to speak 
this building stood, as it had often stood before, in the 
perfect silence of a calm clear night, ligliled onfy by the 
cold shine ol the stars. The season was winter, ill days 
long ago, the eighteenth century having run but little 
more than a third of its length. Noith, south, and west, 
not a casement was unfastened, not a curtain undrawn , 
eastward, one window on the upper tloor was open, and a 
girl of twelve or thirteen was leaning over the sill. That 
she had not taken up the position for purposes of observa¬ 
tion was apparent at a glance, for she kept her eyes covered 
with her hands. 

The room occupied by the girl was an inner one of a 
suite, to be reached only by passing through a large bed¬ 
chamber adjoining. From this apaitment voices in alter¬ 
cation were audible, everything else in the building being 
so still It was to avoid listening to these voices that 
the girl had lelt her little cot, thrown a cloak round 
her head and shoulders, and stretched into the night 
air. 

But she could not escape the con vei sat ion, try as she 
would. The words reached her in all their pamfillness, 
one sentence in masculine tones, those oi her father, being 
repeated many times. 

‘ I tell J ee there shall be no such betrothal 1 I tell Ve 
there shan’t! A child like her ! ' 
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She knew the subject of dispute to be herself. A cool 
feminine voice, her mother's, replied: 

‘ Have done with you, and be wise. He is willing to 
wait a good five or six years before the marriage takes 
place, and there’s not a man in the county to compare with 
him.’ 

* It shall not be ! He is over thirty. It is wickedness.' 

‘ He is just thirty, and the best and finest man alive 
—a perfect match for her.’ 

'He is poor ! ' 

' But his father and elder brothers are made much of at 
Court—none so constantly at the palace as they , and with 
her fortune, who knows ? He may be able to get a barony.’ 

' I believe you are in love with en yourself 1 ' 

‘ How can you insult n e so, Thomas ! And is it not 
monstrous foi you to talk ci my wickedness when you have 
a like scheme m your own head ? You know you have. 
Some bumpkin of your own choosing—some petty gentle¬ 
man who lives down at that outlandish place of yours, 
Falls-Park—one of your pot-companions’ sons- ' 

There was an outburst of imprecation on the pait of her 
husband in lieu of further argument. As soon as he could 
utter a connected sentence he ‘-aid : ‘ You crow and you 
domineer, mistress, because yon are heiress-general here. 
You are m your own house; you are on your own land. 
But let me, tell 'cc that if I did come heic to you instead 
of taking you to me, it was done at the dictates of con¬ 
venience merely. Hell 1 I’m no beggar! Han’t I a 
place of my own ? Han’t I an avenue as long as thine ? * 
Han’t I beeches that will more than match my oaks ? I 
should have lived in my own quiet house and Lr 1, con¬ 
tented, if you had not called me off vith vour airs and 
graces. Faith, I'll go back there ; I’ll not stay with thee 
longer l If it had not been for our Betty 1 should have 
gone long ago ! ' 

After this there were no more words ; but presently, 
hearing the sound of a door opening and shutting below, 
the girl again looked from the window. Footsteps crunched 
on the gravel-walk, and a shape in a drab greatcoat, easily. 
distinguishable as her father, withdrew from the house. 
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He moved to the left, and she watched him diminish down 
the long east front till lie had turned the corner and van¬ 
ished. He must have gone round to the stables. 

She closed the window and shrank into bed, where she 
cried herself to sleep. This child, their only one, Betty, 
beloved ambitiously by her mother, and with uncalculating* 
passionateness by her father, was frequently made wu etched 
by such episodes as this; though she was too young to 
care very deeply, for her ow T n sake, whether her mother 
betrothed her to the gentleman discussed or not. 

The Squire had often gone out of the house in this 
manner, declaimg that lie would nevei return, but he 
had always icappeared m the morning. The present 
occasion, however, was different in the issue : next day 
she was told that her father had ridden to his estate at 
Falls-Paik early in the morning on business with his agent, 
and might not conic bark tor some days. 

Falls-Park was over twenty miles from King’s-IImtock 
Court, and was altogether a more modest centre-piece to a 
more modest possession than the latter. But as Squire 
DorneU came in view' oi it lhat Fcbruaiy morning, he 
thought lhat he had been a tool ever to leave it, though 
it was for the sake of the greatest heiress m Wessex. Its 
Palladian front, of the period of the first Charles, derived 
from its regular features a dignity which the great, many- 
gabled, heterogeneous mansion of Ins wife could not 
eclipse. Altogether he was sick at heart, and the gloom 
'which the den;>ely-timb( red park threw our the scene did 
not tend to remove the depression ot this rubicund man 
,of eight-and-forty, who sat so heavily upon lus gelding 
The child, lus darling Betty : theie lay the root of lus 
trouble. He was unhappy when near his wife, he was 
unhappy when away from lus little gi T l; and lroin tins 
dilemma list re was no practicable escape As a conse¬ 
quence he indulged rather freely in the pleasures of the 
table, became what was called a three-bottle man, and, 
in his wife's estimation, less and less presentable to her 
polite friends fiom town. 

He was received by the tw'o or three old seivants who 
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were in charge of the lonely place, where a few rooms 
only were kept habitable for his use or that of his friends 
when hunting; and during the morning he was made 
more comfortable by the arrival of his faithful servant 
Tupcombc from King’s-Hintock. But after a day or two 
spent heie m solitude he began to feel that he had made a 
mistake in coming. By leaving KingVHintock in his 
anger he hail thrown away his best opportunity of counter¬ 
acting his w'lfe’s preposterous notion of promising his poor 
little Betty's hand to a man she had hardly seen. To 
protect l.ci from such a repugnant bargain he should 
have remained on the spot. He felt it almost as a mis¬ 
fortune that the child would inherit so much wealth. 
She would be a mark for all the adventurers in the king¬ 
dom. Had she been only I he heiress to his own unassuming 
little place al Falls, how m .ch better would have been her 
chances of happiness ! 

His wile had divined truly when she insinuated that 
he himself had a lover in view for this pet child. The 
son of a dear deceased friend of his, who lived not two 
miles from where the Squire now was, a lad a couple of years 
Ins daughter's senior, seemed in her father's opinion the 
one person in the world likely to make her happy. But 
as to breathing such a scheme to either of the young 
people with the indecent haste that his wife had shown, 
he would pot dream of it ; years hence would be soon 
enough for that. They had already seen each other, and 
the Squire fancied that he noticed a tenderness on the 
youth’s part which promised well. He was strongly' 
tempted to profit by his wife’s example, and forestall her 
match-making by thiowmg the two young people* t igetlier 
there at Falls. The gill, though marriageable in the views 
of those days, w r as too young to be in love, but the lad was 
fiiteen, and already felt an interest in her. 

Still better than keeping watch over her at King's-Hin- 
tock, where she was necessarily much undei her mother’s 
influence, would it be to get the child to stay with him at 
Falls for a time, under his exclusive control But how 
accomplish this without using main force? The only 
possible chance was that his wife might, tor appearance’ 
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sake, as she had done before, consent to Betty paying 
him a day's visit, when he might find means of detaining 
her till Reynard, the suitor whom his wife favoured, had 
gone abroad, which he was expected to do the following 
■week. Squire Dornell determined to return to Kmg’s- 
Hintock and attempt the enterprise. If he were refused’, 
it was almost in him to pick up Belly bodily and cany her 
off. 

The journey back, vague and Quixotic as were his 
intentions, was performed with a far lighter heart than Ins 
setting forth. He would see Betty, and talk to her, come 
what might of his plan. 

So he lode along the dead level winch stietches between 
the hills skn ting Falls-Bark and those bounding the town of^ 
Ivoll, trotted through that borough, and out by the King’s- 
Hintock highway, till, passing the village, he entered the 
mile-long drive through the p.uk to the Court. The dnve 
being open, without an avenue, the Squne could discern 
the north fiont and door of the C ourt a long way off, and 
was himself \1s1ble from the windows on that side; for 
which reason he hoped that. Betty might perceive him 
coming, as she sometimes did on his return from ail out¬ 
ing, and run to the door or wave her liandhf rchiof. 

But thcie was no sign. He inquired for Ins w r ife as soon 
as he set loot to eaith. 

‘ Mistress is away She was called to London, sir.’ 

‘ And Mistress Betty ? ' said the Squire blankly 

‘ Gone likewise, sir, tor a little change. Misties? has 
Heft a letter tor you,? 

The 110:0 explained nothing, merely stating that she had 
posted to Londun on her own affairs, and had taken the 
child to give her a holiday. On the fly-leaf weu; some 
words from Betty herself to the sarra efftet, evidently 
written m a slate of high jubilation at the idea, or her j unit. 
Squire Dornell murmured a lew expletives, and submitted 
to his disappointment. How long Jus wife meant to stay 
in town she did not say; but on investigation he found 
that the carriage had been packed with sufficient luggage 
for a sojourn of two or three weeks 

King’s-Hintock Court was in consequence as gloomy 
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as Falls-Park had been. He had lost all zest for hunting 
ol late, and had hardly attended a meet that season. 
Dornell read and re-read Betty’s scrawl, and hunted up 
some other such notes of hers to look over, this seeming 
to be the only pleasure there was left for him. That they 
were really in London he learnt in a few days by another 
letter from Mrs Dornell, in which she explained that the3 r 
hoped to he home in about a week, and that she had 
had no idea he was coming back to King’s-lhnlock so 
soon, or ^lie would not have gone away without telling 
him. 

Squire Dornell wondered if, in going or returning, it had 
beui Ik i plan to call at the Reynards’ plate near Melchester, 
thiougli which t ity their journey lay. It was possible that 
she might do this in iurthcrance of her project, and the 
sense that his own migln become the losing game was 
harassing. 

Re did not know how to dispose of himself, till it occurred 
to him that, to get rid of his mlolcrable heaviness, he 
would invite sonic iriends to dinner and diown his tares 
in grog and wine. No sooner was the culture detided 
upon than he put it in hand ; those invited being mosily 
neighbouring landholders, all smaller men than himself, 
members of the hunt: also the doctor from Evei-head, 
and th< like—some of them rollicking blades who^e pres¬ 
ence his wife would not have countenanced had slit* been 
at home. ' When tile cat's away-! ’ said the Squire. 

'1 hey arrived, anti there w T ere indications m tht ir manner 
that they meant to make a night oi it. Baxby ol Shtrton 
Castle was late, and they wailed a quarter an hour lor 
him. lie being one of the liveliest of Dornell’ fiends ; 
without whose presence no such dinn t as this would be 
considered complete, and, it may be added, wnli whose 
presence no dinner which included both sexes could be 
(onducted with strict propriety. He had just returned 
from London, and the Squire was anxious to talk to him 
--for no definite reason ; but lie had lately breathed the 
atmosphere in which Betty was. 

At length they heard Baxby driving up to the door, 
whereupon the host and the rest of his guests crossed over 
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to the dining-room. In a moment Baxby came hastily 
in at their heels, apologizing for his lateness. 

‘ I only came back last night, you know,’ he said ; ‘ and 
the truth o't is, I had as much as I could cany.’ He 
turned to the Squire. ‘ Well, Dornell—so cunning reyr 
nard has stolen your little ewe lamb ? Ha, ha! ' 

' What ? ' said Squire Dornell vacantly, across tin; 
dining-table, round which they were all standing, the cold 
March sunlight streaming in upon his full, clean-shaven face 

‘ Surely th'st know what all the town knows ?—you've 
had a letter by this time ? —that Stephen Keynard ha^ 
married your Betty ? Yes, as I’m a living man It was a 
carefully-arranged thing : they parted at once, and are not 
to meet for five or six years. But, Lord, you must know ' * 

A thud on the floor was the only reply of the Squire. 
They quickly turned. He had fallen down like a log 
behind the tabic, and lay motionless on the oak boards. 

Those at hand hastily bent over him, and the whole 
group were in confusion. They found him to be quite 
unconscious, though puffing and panting like a blacksmith’s 
bellows. His face was livid, his veins swollen, and beads of 
perspiration stood upon his brow'. 

* What’s happened to him ? ’ said several 

' An apoplectic fit,’ said the doctor from Evcrshead, 
gravely. 

He was only called in at the Court for small ailments, as a 
rule, and felt the importance of the situation. He lifted 
the Squire’s head, loosened Ins cravat and clothing, and 
rang for the servants, who took the Squire upstairs. 

There he lay if m a di ugged sleep The surgeon 
• drew a basinful of blood fiom lum, but it w T as nearly six 
o’clock before he came to lnmscli. Tin; dinner was com¬ 
pletely disorganized, and some had gone home loiig ago ; 
but two or three remained. 

* Bless my soul,’ Baxby kept repeating, f I didn’t know 
things had come to this pass between Dornell and his lady ! 

I thought the feast he was spreading to-day was m honour 
of the event, though privately kept foi the present! His 
little maid married without his knowledge ! ’ 

As soon as the Squire recovered consciousness he gasped : 
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' 'Tis abduction ! 'Tis a capital felony ! He can be hung l 
Where is Baxby ? I am very well now. What items have 
ye heard, Baxby ? ' 

The bearer of the untoward news was extremely unwil¬ 
ling to agitate Dornell further, and would say little more 
at first. But an hour after, when the Squire had partially 
recovered and was sitting up, Baxby told as much as 
he knew, the most important particulai being that Betty’s 
mother was present at the marriage, and showed every 
mark of approval. ‘ Everything appeared to have been 
done so regularly that 1, of course, thought you knew all 
about it,' he said. 

‘ 1 knew no moic than the underground dead that such a 
step wn-> in the wand ! A child just gone thirteen 1 How 
Sue hath outwitted me l Did Reynard go up to Lon'on 
with 'em, d ye know ? ' 

‘ I can’t say. All I know is that your lady and daughter 
w<rc walking along the street, with the footman behind 
’em; that they entered a jeweller’s shop, where Reynard 
was standing ; and that there, in the picsence o' the 
shopkeeper and your man, who was culled in on purpose, 
your Betty said to Reynard—so the story goes : 'pon my 
soul f don't vouch for the truth of it—she said, “ Will you 
marry me? ” or. “1 want to marry you : will you have 
me —now or never ? " she said ' 

' What she said means nothing,' murmured the Squire, 
with wet eyes. ‘ Her mother put the words into her month 
to avoid the serious consequences that would attach to 
any suspicion of force The words be not the ehi'd’s—she 
didn’t dream of marriage —how should she, poor ht tie maid ! 
Go on ' 

‘ Well, be that as it will, they weie all agreed appar¬ 
ently. They bought the ring on the spot, and the m »rri*ige 
took place at the nearest church within hult-an-hour.’ 

A day or two later there came a letter from Mrs. Dornell 
to her husband, written before she knew of his stroke. 
She lelated the circumstances of the mdrriage in the 
gentlest manner, and gave cogent reason ^ and excuses for 
consenting to the premature union, which was now an 
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accomplished fact indeed. She had no idea, till sudden 
pressure was put upon her, that the contract was expected 
to be carried out so soon, but being taken half unawares 
she had consented, having learned that Stephen Reynard, 
now their son-in-law, was becoming a great favourite at 
Court, and that he would in all likelihood have a peerage 
granted him before long No harm could come to their 
dear daughter by this early marriage-contract, seeing that 
her life would be continued under their own eyes, exactly 
as before, lor some years. In fine, she had telt that no 
other such fair opportunity for a good marriage with a 
shrewd courtier and wise man ot the world, who was at the 
same time noted for his excellt nt personal qualities, was 
within the range of probability, owing to the rusticated 
lives they led at King s-llintock. Hence she had yielded 
to Stephen'.-. solicitation, and hoped her husband would 
forgive her She wiote, m slant, like a woman who, 
having had her wav as to the deed, is prepared to make 
any concession as to words and subsequent behaviour. 

All this Dornell took at its true value, or rather, perhaps., 
at less than its tine value. As his hie depended upon his 
not getting into a passion, lie controlled lus perturbed 
emotions as well as lie was able*, going about the house 
sadly and utterly unlike ln^ former self. He took every 
precaution to prevent his wife knowing of the incidents of 
hi* sudden illness, from a sense of shame at having a heart 
so tender ; a ridiculous quality, no doubt, m her eyes, now 
that she had become so imbued with town ideas. But 
rumours ot his seizure somehow reached her, and she let 
him know that she was about to return to nurse him. 
He thereupon packed up and went off to his own place at 
Falls-Park. 

Here he lived the iife of a recluse f<, r some tune He 
was still too unwell to entertain company, or to ride to 
hounds or elsewhither; but more than this, his aveision 
to the faces ot strangers and acquaintances who knew by that 
time of the trick his wile had played him, operated to hold 
him aloof 

Nothing could influence him to censure Beity f>r her 
share in the exploit. He never once believed that she 
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had acted voluntarily. Anxious to know how she wa^» 
Kitting on, he despatched the trusty servant Tupcombe 
to hvcrshcad village, close to King’s-Hintock, timing his 
journey so that he should reach the place under cover of 
daik. The c missary arrived without notice, being out of 
lively, and took a seat m the chimney-corner of the Sow- 
and-Acorn. 

The conversation of the droppers-m was always of the 
nine days’ wonder—the recent marriage. The smoking 
listener learnt that Mrs. DormJJ and the girl had returned 
to King’s-llintock foi a day 01 two, that Rtynaid had set 
out for the Continent, and that Betty had since been 
packed oft to school. She did not realize her position as 
Reynard’s child-wito— sc the story went- and though 
somewhat awe-stricken at first by the ceremony, she had 
soon recoveicd her spirits t a finding that her freedom w f as 
in no wav to be interfered with. 

After that, fotmal messages began to pa«-s between Dor- 
nell and his wife, the latter being now as persistently 
conciliating as she was forme ily masterful. But her rustic, 
simple, blustering husband still held pci serially aloof. 
Her wish to be reconciled—to win his Jorgiveness for hei 
stratagem—moreover, a genuine tenderness and desire to 
soothe his sorrow, which welled up in her at times, brought 
her at last to his door at Falls Park one day. 

They lia<J not met since that night of altercation, before 
her departure for London and his subsequent illness. She 
was shocked at the change in him. Iiis face had become 
expressionless, as blank as that of a puppet, and whut 
troubled her still moie was that she found him living m 
one room, and indulging freely in stimulants, in absolute 
disobedience to the physician’s order. 'J lie fact was obvious 
that he could no longei be allowed to Fee thus uncouthly. 

So she sympathized, and begged his pardon, and coaxed. 
But though after this date there was no longer such a 
complete estrangement as before, they only occasionally 
saw each other, Dorncll for the most part making Falls his 
headquarters still. 

Three or four years passed thus. Then she came one 
day, with more animation in her manner, and at once 
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moved him by the simple statement that Betty’s schooling 
had ended ; she had returned, and was grieved because he 
was away. She had sent a message to him in these words: 

4 Ask father to come home to his dear Betty.’ 

4 Ah ! Then she is very unhappy 1 ’ said Squire Domed. 

His wife was silent. 

' Tis that accursed marriage ! ’ continued the Sqime. 

Still his wife would not dispute with him. ‘ She is 
outside in the carriage,' said Airs. Dornell gen tly. 

4 What— Betty ? ’ 

4 Yes.' 

4 Why didn't you tell me ? ' Dornell rushed out, and 
there was the girl awaiting his forgiveness, for slit' supposed 
herself, no less than her mothei, to be under his dis-„ 
pleasure 

Yes, Betty had leit school, and had n turned to King's- 
Hintock. She was neatly s»unteen, and had developed 
to quite a young woman. She looked not less a member 
of the household for her earlj marriage-contract, which 
she seemed, indeed, to have almost forgotten It was 
like a dream to her , that dear cold March clay, the London 
church, with its gorgeous pews, and green-baize linings, and 
the great organ in the west gallery—so dilferent fioin their 
own little church in the shrubbciy of Kmg’s-Hintook 
Court—the man of thnty, to whose face she had looked up 
with so much awe, and with a sense that he was i ither 
ugly and formidable ; the man whom, though they cor- 
responded politely, she had never seen sun e ; one to whose 
existence she was now so indifferent that if informed oi Ins 
death, and that she would never see him more, she would 
merely have replied, 4 Indeed ! ’ Betty’s passions as yet 
still slcpl. 

4 Hast heard from thy husband lanly ? ’ said Squire 
Dornell, when they w r ere indoors, with an iionical laugh of 
fondness which demanded no answer 

The girl winced, and he noticed that his wife looked 
appealingly at him. As the conversation went on, and 
there were signs that Dornell would express sentiments 
that might do harm to a position which they could not 
alter, Mrs. Dornell suggested that Betty should leave the 
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room till her father and herself had finished their private 
conversation ; and this Betty obediently did. 

Dornell renewed his animadversions freely. ' Did you 
see how the sound of Ins name frightened her ? ' he presently 
added ‘ If vou didn't, I did. Zounds ! what a future 
is in store foi that poor little unfortunate wcmli o’ mine 1 
I tell ’ee, Sue, ’twas not a marriage at all, in morality, and 
if I were a woman in such a position, I shouldn't leel it as 
one. She might, without a sign of sin, love a man of her 
choice as well now as if she were chained up to no other at 
all. There, that’s my mind, and I can’t help it. Ah, Sue, 
my man was best! He’d ha' suited her' 

‘ I don’t believe it,' she replied incredulously 

* You should si e him ; Ihen you would lie s growing 
up a line fellow, I ran \ II 'ee.' 

' Husli ! not so loud f ’ she answered, rising from her 
seat and going to the door of the next room, whither her 
daughter had betaken herself To Mrs Dornell s alarm, 
there sat Betty in a reverie, her round eyes fixed on vacancy, 
musing so dioply that she did not perceive hex mother’s 
entrance. She had heard every w r oid, and was digesting 
the new knowledge. 

Her mother felt that Falls-Park was dangerous giound 
foi a young gill of the susceptible age, and in Betty's peculiar 
position, while Dornell talked and leasoned thus She 
called Betty to her, and they took leave The Squire 
would not clearly promise to return and make King’s- 
Hintock Court his permanent abode ; but Betty’s presence 
there, a'? at former times, was sufficient to make him agree 
to pay them a visit soon. 

All the way home Betty remained prt occupii d m 1 silent. 
It was too plain to her anxious motlnr that Squue Don¬ 
nell's free views had been a sort of awakening to the girl. 

The interval before Dornell redeemed Ins pltdge to 
come and see them was unexpectedly shoit. He arrived 
one morning about twelve o’clock, driving his own pair of 
black-bays in the-curricle-phaeton with yellow panels and 
red wheels, just as he had u^ed to do, and his faithful old 
Tupcombe on horseback behind. A young man sat beside 
the Squire in the carriage, and Mrs. Domett's consternation 
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could scarcely be concealed when, abruptly entering with 
his companion, the Squire annoimced him as his friend 
Plielipson of Elm-Cianlynch. 

Dornell passed on to Betty in the background and 
tenderly kissed her. ‘ Sting your mother’s conscience, my 
maid ! ' he whispered ‘ Sting her conscience by pretending 
you are struck with Fhelipson, and would ha' loved him, as 
your old father’s choice, much more than him she has forced 
upon ’ce.’ 

The simple-souled speaker fondly imagined that it was 
entirely in obedience to this direction that Betty's eyes 
stole interested glances at the frank and impulsive Fhelipson 
that day at dinner, and he laughed grimly within himself 
to see how this joke of his, as he imagined it to be, was^ 
disturbing the peace of mind of the Iadv of the house/ 
' Now Sue sees wiiat a mistake she has made ! ’ said he. 

Mis Dorm 11 was venly greatly alanned, and as soon 
as she could speak a word with linn alone she upbraided 
him. ' You ought not to have brought him here. 0 
Thomas, how could you be so thoughtless ! Lord, don’t 
you sec, dear, that what is done cannot be undone, and 
how all this foolery yopardizes her happiness with her 
husband ? Until you mtcrfeiocl, and spoke in hei hearing 
about this Fhelipson, she was as patient and as willing as 
a lamb, and looked forward to Mr. Kcynaid's 11 (mil with 
real pleasure Since liei visit to Falls-Paik she lias been 
monstious close-mouthed and busy with In 1 own thoughts. 
What mischief will you do ? How wall il end " ' 

* Own, then, that my man was best suited to her. I 
only brought him to convince vou.' 

‘ Yes, yes; I do admit it. But O ! do take him back 
again at once 1 Don t keep him heie ! I ft ,»r she is even 
attracted by him already.' 

' Nonsense, Sue. ’Tis only a little t*ick to tease 'ee 1 ’ 

Neverth* lc*->s her motherly eye was not so likely to be 
deceived as iiis, and if Betty weie really only plaving at 
being love-struck that day, she played at it with the 
perfection of a Rosalind, and would have deceived the best 
professors into a belief that it w 7 as no counleifeit The 
Squire, having obtained his victory, was quite a ady to take 
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back the too attractive youth, and early in the afternoon 
they fact out on their leturn journey. 

A silent figure who rode behind them was as interested 
as Dornell in that day's experiment. It was the staunch 
Tupcombc, who, with his eyes on the Squne’s and young 
Phelipson’s ba.( ks, thought how well the latter would have 
suited Betty, mid how greatly the former had changed for 
the worse during these last two or three yeais. He cursed 
his mistress as the cause of the change. 

After this memorable visit to prove his point, the laves 
of the Dornell couple flowed on quietly enough for the 
space of a twelvemonth, the Squire for tilt most part 
remaining at Falls, and Betty passing and repassing be¬ 
tween them now and then, once or twice alarming her 
motliei by not driving h ime fiom her father’s house till 
midnight. 

1 he repose of Kmg's-Hmtock was broken by the arrival 
of a special messenger. Squiie Dornell had had an access 
of gout so violent as to be serious, lit 1 wished to see Betty 
again : why had she not tome for so long ? 

Mrs. Dornell was extiemcly reluctant to lake Bttt> in 
that diiection too frequently; but the girl w r as so anxious 
to go, her interests lattuly seeming to be so entirely 
bound up in Falls-Park, and its neighbourhood, that there 
w'as nothing to be done but to let her set out and accom¬ 
pany her mother. 

Squire Dornell had been impatiently awaiting her 
arrival. They found him very ill and irritable. It had 
been his habit to take powerful mtdiemes u. di vc away 
his enemy, and they had failed in their effect on this 
occasion. 

The presence of liis daughter, as usual, calmed him much 
even while, as usual, too, it saddened him, for he could 
never forget that she had disposed of herself for life in 
opposition to his wishes, though she had secretly assured 
him that she would ne v'er have consented had she been as 
old as she was now\ 

As on a former occasion, his wife wished to speak to 
him alone about the girl’s future, the time now di awing 
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nigh at which Reynard was expected to come and claim 
her. He would have done so already, but he had been put 
off by the earnest request of the young woman heisell, 
which accorded with that of her parents, on the score 
of her youth. Reynard had deferentially submitted to. 
their wishes in this respect, the understanding lx tween 
them having been that he would not visit her bifoic she 
was eighteen, except by the mutual consent of all parta-. 
But this could not go on much longer, and there was no 
doubt, from the tenor of his last letter, that he would soon 
take possession of her whether or no. 

To be out of the sound of this delicate discussion Betty 
was accordingly sent downstairs, and th( y soon saw Ik 1 
walking awajr into the shrubbones, looking very pn*tt\ - 
in her sweeping gieen gown, and flapping broad-brimmed 
hat overhung with a feather 

On returning to the subject. Mis Domed found her 
husband's reluctance to r< ply m the alfirmative to Rey¬ 
nard’s letter to be as gieat a> ever. 

‘ She is three months shoit of eighteen 1 ' he exclaimed 
‘ 'Tis too soon. 1 won’t lieai of it! It I have to keep 
him off sword in hand, lie shall not have her vet.' 

‘But. my dear Thomas,’ -he expostulated, ‘consider 
if anything should happen to you or to me. how much 
bettei it would be that -.lie should be s< Itled m lu 1 home 
with him 1 ’ 

‘ I sav it is too soon 1 ’ he argued, the veins of his fore¬ 
head beginning to swell ‘If he gets Ik 1 tins side o’ 
Candlemas I’ll challenge ui I’ll take my oalii on t f T 11 
be back to King’s-Hintock in two or three da\s. and I’ll 
not lose sight of her day or night 1 ' 

She feaied to agitate him iuither, and ga\e va\, awn¬ 
ing him, in obedience to his demand that li Kcvnaid 
should write again before he got back to fix a time foi 
joining Betty, she would put the lettei in Inr husband’s 
hands, and he should do as he chose. This was all that 
required discussion privately, and Mrs. Doindl vent to 
call in Betty, hoping that she had not hoard her father’s 
loud tones 

She had certainly not done so this tinn Mrs Dome]] 
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followed the path along which she had seen Betty wander¬ 
ing, but went a considerable distance without perceiving 
anything of her. The Squire’s wife then turned round 
to proceed to the other side of the house by a short cut 
across the grass, when, to her surprise and consternation, 
she beheld the object of her search sitting on the horizontal 
bough of a cedar, beside her being a young man, whose 
arm was round her waist. He moved a little, and she 
recognized him as young Phclipson. 

Alas, then, she was right. The so-called counterfeit 
love was real. What Mrs. Dornell called her husband at 
that moment, for his folly in originally throwing the 
young people together, it is not necessary to mention. 
She decided in a moment not to let the lovers know that 
she had seen them. Sh< accordingly retieatcd, lcached 
the front of the house b/ another route, and called at 
the top of hei voice from a window, ‘ Betty ! ’ 

For the first time since her strategic marriage of the 
child, Susan Dornell doubted the wisdom of that step. 
Her husband had, as it were, been assisted bv destiny 
to make his objection, originallv trivial, a valid one. 
She saw the outlines of trouble in the luture. Why liad 
Dornell interfered ? Why had he insisted upon producing 
his man ? This, then, accounted for Betty's pleading for 
postponement whenever the subject of her husband’s 
return was broached; this accounted for her attachment 
to Falls-Park. Possibly this very meeting that she had 
witnessed had been arranged by letter. 

Ferhaps the girl’s thoughts would neve? have strayed 
for a moment it her father had not filled her he id with 
ideas of repugnance to her early union, on the gi\ id that 
she had been coerced into it before she knew her own mind; 
and she might have rushed to meet her husband with open 
arms on the appointed day. 

Betty at length appeared in the distance in answer to 
the call, and came up pale, but looking innocent of having 
seen a living soul. Mrs. Dornell moaned in spirit at 
such duplicity in the child of her bosom. This was the 
simple creature for whose development into womanhood 
they had all been so tenderly waiting—a forward minx, 
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old enough not only to have a lover, but to conceal his 
existence as adroitlj T as any woman of the woildl Bit¬ 
terly did the Squiie's lady regret that Stephen Reynard 
had not been allowed to come to claim her at the time he 
first proposed 

The two sat beside each other almost in silence on their 
journey back to King’s-I lintock. Such woids as were 
spoken came mainly fiom Betty, and their formality 
indicated how much her mind and heart were occupied 
with other things. 

Mrs. Donull was far too astute a mother to openly 
attack Betty on the matter. That would be only fanning 
flame. The indispensable com sc seemed to her to be that 
of keeping the treacherous girl under lock and key till 
her husband came to take lui oil hei mother's hands. * 
That he would chsicgaid Doimil's opposition, and come 
soon, was her devout wish 

It seemed, therefore, a foitunate coincidence that 
on her arnval at KmgVllintoek a It tter from Reynard 
was put into Mis. Dorm 11 s hands. It was addressed to 
both her and her husband, and comteously informed 
them that the writer had landed at Bristol, and proposed 
to come 011 to Kmg s-Hmtock 111 a few days, at last to meet 
and cariy oil his darling Betty, if she and her parents saw 
no objection 

Betty had also received a It tter of the same bmor. 
Her mother had only to look at her face to see how the 
gill received the information Sht* was as pale as a 
sheet 

'You must do 3our best 10 welcome him this tune, 
my dear Bdty,' hei mother ‘■aid gently. 

' But- - but —I — ’ 

‘ You are a woman now,’ added hei mother severely, 

‘ and these postponements must come to an end.’ 

' But my fatlici O, I am sure he wdl not allow tins ! 

I am not ready. It he could only wait a year longer- if 
he could only wait a few months longer ! O, I wish—I 
wish my deai father wnc here ! 1 will send to him in¬ 

stantly.' She broke oh abruptly, and falling upon her 
mother’s neck, buist into tears, saying, 'O my mother, 
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have mercy upon mi—I do not love this man, my hus- 
band ! ' 

The agonized appeal went too straight to Mrs. Cornell's 
heart for her to hiar it unmoved Yet, tilings having 
come to this pass, wliat could she do ? She was dis¬ 
tracted, and for a moment w r as on jBetty’s side Her 
original thought had been to write an affirmative reply to 
Reynard, allow him to come on to King’s-Hmtock, and 
keep her husband in ignorance of the whole proceeding 
till he should arrive from Falls on some fine day after 
his recovery, and find everything settled, and Reynard 
and Bitty living together in harmony. But the events 
of the day, and Iht daughter’s sudden outburst of feeling, 
had overthrown this intention. Betty was suio to do as 
she had threatened, and communicate instantly with her 
lather, possibly attempt o fly to him. Moreover, Rey- 
naid’s letter was addressed to Mr. Dornell and herself 
< onjointly, and she could not in conscience keep it from 
her husband. 

‘ I will send the letter on to your father speedily,’ she 
leplied soothingly, ‘lie shall act entirely as he chooses, 
and you know that will not be in opposition to your wishes. 
He would ruin you rather than thwart you. I only hope 
lie may be well enough to beai the agitation of this news. 
Do you agree to this ? ’ 

Poor Betty agreed, on condition that she should actually 
witness the despatch of the letter. Her mother had no 
objection to offer to this; but as soon as the horseman 
had cantered down the drive toward^ the highway, Mrs. 
Dornell’s sympathy with Betty’s recalcitration began to 
die out. The girl’s secret affection for young Phelipson 
could not possibly be condoned. Bet!y might communi¬ 
cate with him, might even try to reach him. Ruin lay 
that way. Stephen Reynard must be speedily installed 
in his pioper place by Betty’s side. 

She sat down and penned a piivate letter to Reynard, 
which threw light upon her plan. 

' It is Neccssaty that I should now tell you," she said, ‘ what I 
have never Mentioned before—indeed I may have signified the 
Contrary—that her Father’s Objection to your joining her has not 
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as } et been o\ ercome As I peisonally Wish to del ly you no longei 
—ain indeed as anxious foi >our Aruval as j -011 can bo course It 
having the good of mv Daughter at Hcail—no courst is 1< ft open 
to me but to assist your Cause without m> Husband s Knowledge 
Ife, I am sorry to say, is at present ill at Tails Paik but 1 it It it 
my Duty to forward him your I etter He will therefou lx Id c 
to reply with a peiemptory Command to you to go back it,Tin 1< 1 
some Months whence you came, till the lime he origin ill\ stipn 
lated has expir’d My \diue is if \ou get such a J <ttu to takt 
no Notice of it but to come on hither as you had pioposr d It ttn „ 
me know the Day and Houi (aftei dark if possible) at which wr 
may expect you Dear Hetty is with me and 1 wair mi \e tint 
she shall be in the House when \ <>u nine ’ 

Mrs Dorncll, having suit awa\ this epistle unsuspected 
of anybody, next took steps to prevent h< 1 daughter hav¬ 
ing the ( ourt, avoiding if i>ossiblc to excite tin gul s sus * 
picions that she w is under restnmt Hut, as if bv divin 
ation Hcttv ln.d Hemal ton ul the husbands appioach 
in the asput nf ]ki mothers face 

He is coming 1 t \< Iaimcd the nmden 

‘Not for a wok ha mother assured her 
He is tlu n for < (it m ? 

Well, v> 

B(tt\ hastih n tiled to Ik r 100m md would not b< 
setn 

lo lock he 1 up md hind ova tin kev to Rev mid 
when lie should appe u 111 the hill wa i 1 plan ehairmng 
m its simplicilv, till hn mothet found on tiding the doi 1 
of the girl s chamber softly, that Betty had alread\ lot kt d 
and bolted it on the inside, and had given dneclions to 
have liei meals served when she was, by leaving the m on a 
dumb-waiter outside the dooi 

Then upon Mrs Dornell noiselessly sat down m hei 
boudoir which as well as hei bed-chamber, was a pass igc 
room to the girl s apartment, and she resolved not to 
vacate hei post night or dav till her diughtcr s husband 
should appear, to which end she too arranged to bn aklist, 
dine, and sup on the spot It was impossible now that 
Betty should escape without her knowledge, even if she 
had wished, thtre bang 110 other door to the chamber 
except one admitting to a small inner dressing room 
inaccessible by any second wav 
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But it was plain that the young girl had no thought 
of escape. Her ideas ran rather in the direction of intrench- 
ment; she was prepared to stand a siege, but scorned 
flight This, at any rate, rendered her secure. As to 
.how Reynard would contrive a meeting with her coy 
daughter while in such a defensive humour, that, thought 
her mother, must be left to his own ingenuity to discover. 

Betty had looked so wild and pale at the announcement 
of her husband’s approaching visit that Mrs. Dornell, 
somewhat uneasy, could not leave her to herself. She 
peeped through the keyhole an hour later. Betty lay on the 
sofa, staring listlessly at the ceiling. 

* You are looking ill, child,' cried her mother. ‘ You've 
not taken the air lately Come with me for a drive.' 

Betty made no objection. Soon they drove through 
the park towards the v llage, the daughter still in the 
strained, strung-up silence that had fallen upon her. 
They left the park to return by another route, and on the 
open road passed a cottage. 

Betty’s eye fell upon the cottage-window. Within it 
she saw a young girl about her own age, whom she knew 
by sight, sitting in a chair and propped by a pillow. The 
girl’s face was covered with scales, which glistened in the 
sun. She was a convalescent from smallpox-~a disease 
whose prevalence at that penod was a terror of which 
we at present can hardly form a conception. 

An idea suddenly energized Betty’s apathetic features. 
She glanced at her mother; Mrs. Dornell had been look¬ 
ing in the opposite direction. Betty said that she wished 
to go back to the cottage for a moment to speak to a girl 
in whom she took an interest. Mrs Dornell ippeared 
suspicious, but observing that the cottage had no back 
door, and that Betty could not escape without being seen, 
she allowed the carriage te be stopped. Betty ran back and 
entered the cottage, emerging again in about a minute, 
and resuming her seat in the carriage. As they drove 
on she fixed her eyes upon her mother and said, ‘ There, 

I have done it now !' Her pale face was stormy, and her 
eyes full of waiting tears. 

‘ What have you done ? ' said Mrs. Dornell. 
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* Nanny Priddle is sick of the smallpox, and I saw her 
at the window, and I went in and kissed her, so that I 
might take it; and now I shall have it, and he won't be 
able to come near me ! ' 

‘ Wicked girl!' cries her mother. ' 0 , what am 1 to 
do! What—bring a distemper on yourself, and usurp 
the sacred prerogative of God, because you can't palate 
the man you’ve wedded ! ' 

The alarmed woman gave orders to drive home as 
rapidly as possible, and on arriving, Betty, who was by 
this time also somewhat frightened at her own enormity, 
was put into a bath, and fumigated, and treated in 
every way that could be thought of to ward off the 
dreadful malady that 111 a rash moment she had tried to - 
acquire. 

There was now a double reason for isolating the rebellious 
daughter and wife in her own chamber, and there slu* 
accordingly remained for the rest of the day and the 
days that followed ; till no ill results seemed likely to arise 
from her wilfulness 

Meanwhile the first letter from Reynard, announcing 
to Mrs. Dornell and her husband jointly that he was 
corning in a few days, had sped on its way to Falls-Park 
It was directed under cover to Tupcombe, the confidential 
servant, with instructions not to put it into his master’.', 
hands till he had been refreshed by a good long sleep 
Tupcombe much regretted this commission, letters sent 
in this way always disturbing the Squire; but guessing 
that it would be infinitely worse in the end to withhold the 
news than to reveal it, he chose his time, which was early 
the next morning, and delivered the missive 

The utmost effect that Mrs. Dornell had anticipated 
from the message was a peremptory order from her hus¬ 
band to Reynard to hold aloof a few months longer What 
the Squire really did was to declare that he would go 
hirnself and confront Reynard at Bristol, and have it out 
with him there by word of mouth 

' But, master,' said Tupcombe, ‘ you can't You cannot 
get out of bed.’ 

s 
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‘ You leave the room, Tupcombe, and don’t say " can’t ” 
before me ! Have Jeny saddled in an hour.’ 

The long-tried Tupcombe thought his employer demented, 
so utterly helpless was his appearance just then, and he 
.went out reluctantly. No sooner was he gone than the 
Squire, with great difficulty, stretched himself over to a 
cabinet by the bedside, unlocked it, and took out a small 
bottle. It contained a gout specific, against whose use 
he had been repeatedly warned by his regular physician, 
but whose warning he now cast to the winds. 

He took a double dose, and waited half an hour. It 
seemed to produce no effect. He then pouied out a treble 
dose, swallowed it, leant back upon his pillow, and waited. 
The mnacle he anticipated had been worked at last. It 
seemed as though the *'*ond draught had not only oper¬ 
ated with its own strength, but had kindled into power 
the latent toices of the fust. He put away the bottle, and 
rang up Tupcombe. 

Less than an hour later one of the housemaids, who 
of couise was quite aware that the Squire's illness was 
serious, was surprised to hear a bold and decided step 
descending the stairs from the direction of Mr. Dornell s 
room, accompanied by the humming of a tune. She knew 
that the doctor had not paid a visit that morning, and that 
it was too heavy to be the valet or any other man-servant. 
Looking up, she saw Squire Dornell fully dressed, descend¬ 
ing toward her in his drab caped riding-coat and boots, 
with the swinging easy movement of his prime Her face 
expressed her amazement. 

‘ What the devil boost looking at ? ’ said the Squire. 

* Did you never sec a man walk out of his h ‘’ -.e before, 
wench ? ' 

Resuming his humming—which was of a defiant sort 
- -he proceeded to the library, rang the bell, asked if the 
horses were ready, and directed them to be brought round. 
Ten minutes later he rode away in the direction of Bristol, 
Tupcombe behind him, trembling at what these move¬ 
ments might portend. 

They rode on over the airv uplands and through the 
monotonous straight lanes at an equal pace. The dis- 
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tance traversed might have been about fifteen miles when 
Tupcombe could perceive that the Squire was getting 
tired—as weary as he would have been after riding three 
times the distance ten years before. However, they 
reached Bristol without any mishap, and put up at the 
Squire's accustomed inn. Domell almost immediately 
proceeded on foot to the inn which Reynard had given 
as his address, it being now about four o’clock. 

Reynard had already dined—for people dined eaily 
then—and he was staying indoors. He had already 
received Mrs Dornell's reply to his letter; but before 
acting upon her advice and starting for King’s-Hintock he 
made up his mind to wait another day, that Betty’s father 
might at least have time to write to him if so minded! 
The returned traveller much desired to obtain the Squire’s 
assent, as well as his wife's, to the proposed visit to his 
bride, that nothing might seem harsh or forced in his 
method of taking his position as one of the family. But 
though he anticipated some sort of objection from his 
father-in-law, in consequence of Mrs. Dornell’s warning, 
he was surprised at the announcement of the Squire in 
person. 

Stephen Reynard formed the completcst of possible 
contrasts to Domell as they stood confronting each other 
111 the best parlour of the Bristol tavern. The Squire, 
hot-tempered, gouty, impulsive, generous, reckless; the 
younger man, pale, tall, sedate, self-possessed--a man of 
the world, fullv bearing out at least one couple! in his 
epitaph, still extant in King's-Hnitock chuich, which 
places m the inventory of his good qualities 

Engaging Mamieis, cultivated Mmd, 

Adorn’d by Letteis, and in Coui f a rtlin’d 

He was at this time about five-and-thii ty, though careful 
living and an even, unemotional temperament caused 
him to look much younger than his years 

Squire Dornell plunged into his cnand without much 
ceremony or preface. 

' I am your humble servant, sir,' he said. ' T have read 
your letter writ to my wife and myself, and considered 
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that the best way to answer it would be to do so in 
person.* 

‘ I am vastly honoured by your visit, sir,’ said Mr. 
Stephen Reynard, bowing. 

. ‘ Well, what's done can't be undone,’ said Domell, 
‘ though it was mighty early, and was no doing of mine. 
She’s your wife ; and there's an end on’t. But in brief, 
sir, she's too young for you to claim yet; we mustn't 
reckon by years ; we must reckon by nature. She’s still 
a girl; 'tis onpolite of ’ee to come yet; next year will 
be full soon enough for you to take her to you.’ 

Now, courteous as Reynard could be, he was a little 
obstinate when his resolution had once been formed. 
She had been promised him by her eighteenth birthday at 
latest- sooner if she wer< in robust health. Her mother 
had fixed the time on her own judgment, without a word 
of interference on his part. He had been hanging about 
foreign courts till he was weary. Betty was now a woman, 
if she would ever be one, and there was not, in his mind, 
the shadow of an excuse for putting him off longer. There¬ 
fore, fortified as he was by the support of her mother, he 
blandly but firmly told the Squire that he had been wil¬ 
ling to waive his rights, out of deference to her parents, 
to any reasonable extent, but must now, in justice to 
himself and her, insist on maintaining them. He therefore, 
since she had not come to meet him, should proceed to 
King's-Hintock in a few days to fetch her. 

This announcement, in spite of the urbanity with which 
it was delivered, set Domell in a passion. 

‘ 0 dammy, sir; you talk about rights, you do, after 
stealing her away, a mere child, againsl my will a..d know¬ 
ledge ! If we’d begged and prayed 'ee to take her, you 
could say no more.' 

* Upon my honour, youi charge is quite baseless, sir,’ 
said his son-in-law. ‘You must know by this time—or 
if you do not, it has been a monstrous cruel injustice to me 
that I should have been allowed to remain in your mind 
with such a stain upon my character—you must know 
that I used no seductiveness or temptation of any kind. 
Her mother assented ; she assented. I took them at their 
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word. That you was really opposed to the marriage was 
not known to me till afterwards.' 

Domell professed to believe not a word of it. 'You 
shan't have her till she's dree sixes full—no maid ought 
to be married till she's dree sixes!—and my daughter 
shan’t be treated- out of nater! ' So he stormed on till 
Tupcombe, who had been alarmedly listening in the next 
room, entered suddenly, declaring to Reynard that his 
master’s life was in clanger if the interview were pro¬ 
longed, he being subject to apoplectic strokes at these 
crises. Reynard immediately said that he would be the 
last to wish to injure Squire Domell, and left the room, 
and as soon as the Squire had recovered breath and equani¬ 
mity, he went out of the inn, leaning on the arm of Tup? 
combe. 

Tupcombe was for sleeping in Bristol that night, but 
Domell, whose energy seemed as invincible as it was sud¬ 
den, insisted upon mounting and getting back as far as 
Falls-Park, to continue the journey to King’s-Hintock on 
the following day. At five they started, and took the 
southern road towards the Menclip Hills. The evening was 
dry and windy, and, excepting that the sun did not shine, 
strongly reminded Tupcombe of the evening of that March 
month, nearly five years earlier, when news had been 
brought to King’s-llintock Court of the child Betty’s 
marriage in London—news which had produced upon 
Domell such a marked effect for the worse ever since, and 
indirectly upon the household of which he was the head. 
Before that time the winters were lively at Falls-Park, as 
well as at King's-Hintock, although the Squire had ceased 
to make it his regular residence. Hunting-guests and 
shooting-guests came and went, and open house was kept 
Tupcombe disliked the clever courtifer who had put a stop 
to this by taking away from the Squrc the only treasure 
he valued 

It grew darker with their progress along the lanes, 
and Tupcombe discovered from Mr Domell's manner of 
riding that his strength was giving way; and spurring 
his own horse close alongside, he asked him how he felt. 

‘ Oh, bad ; damn bad, Tupcombe ! I can hardly keep 
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my seat. I shall never be any better, I fear 1 Have we 
passed Threc-Man-Gibbet yet ? 1 

‘ Not yet by a long ways, sir.' 

‘ I wish we had. I can hardly hold on/ The Squire 
could not repress a groan now and then, and Tupcombe 
knew he was in great pain. ‘ I wish I was undergiound 
—that’s the place for such fools as I! I'd gladly be there 
if it were not for Mistress Betty. He's coining on to 
King’s-Hintock to-morrow—he won’t put it off any longer ; 
he'll set out and reach there to-morrow night, without 
stopping at Falls ; and he’ll take her unawares, and I want 
to be there before him/ 

' I hope you may be well enough to do it, sir. But 
really-' 

‘ 1 must , Tupcombe ! v ou don't know what my trouble 
is ; it is not so much that jhe is married to this man with¬ 
out my agreeing—for, after all, there’s nothing to say 
against him, so far as I know; but that she don’t take 
to him at all, seems to fear him—in fact, cares nothing 
about him; and if he comes forcing himself into the 
house upon her, why, 'twill be rank cruelty Would 
to the Lord something would happen to prevent him f ’ 

How they reached home that night Tupcombe hardly 
knew. The Squire was in sucli pain that he was obliged to 
recline upon his horse, and Tupcombe was afraid every 
moment lest he would fall into the road. But they did 
roach home at last, and Mr. Dornell was instantly assisted 
to bed. 

Next morning it was obvious that he could not possibly 
go to King’s-Hintock ior several day' 1 at least, 1 *id there 
on the bed he lay, cursing his inability to proceed on an 
errand so personal and so delicate that no emissary could 
perform it. What he wished to do was to ascertain from 
Betty's own lips if her aversion to Reynard was so strong 
that his presence would be positively distasteful to her. 
Were that the case, he would have borne her away bodily 
on the saddle behind him. 

But all that was hindered now, and he repeated a hun¬ 
dred times in Tupcombe’s hearing, and in that of the nurse 
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and other servants, ' I wish to God something would 
happen to him ! ’ 

This sentiment, reiterated by the Squire as he tossed 
in the agony induced by the powerful drugs of the day 
before, entered sharply into the soul of Tupcombe and of 
all who were attached to the house of Dornell, as distinct 
from the house of his wile at King's-Hmtock Tupcombe, 
who was an excitable man, was hardly less disquieted by the 
thought of Reynard’s return than the Squire himself was. 
As the morning drew on, and the afternoon advanced at 
which Reynard would m all probability be passing near 
Falls on his way to the Court, the Squire's feelings became 
acuter, and the responsive Tupcombe could hardly bear 
to come near him. Having left him in the hands of thq 
doctor, the former went out upon the lawn, for he could 
hardly breathe in the contagion of excitement caught 
from the employer who had virtually made him his con¬ 
fidant. He had lived with the Dornclls from his boyhood, 
had been born under the shadow of their walls ; his whole 
life was annexed and welded to the life of the family 
in a degree which has no counterpart m these latter days. 

He was summoned indoors, and learnt that it had been 
decided to send for Mrs. Dornell: her husband was in 
great danger. There were two or three who could have 
acted as messenger, but Dornell wished Tupcombe to go, 
the reason showing itself when, Tupcombe being ready to 
start, Squne Dornell summoned him to his chamber 
and leaned down so that he could whisper in his ear: 

‘ Put Peggy along smart, Tupcombe, and get there before 
him, you know—before him This is the day lie fixed. 
He has not passed Falls Cross-roads yet. If you can do 
that you will be able to get Betty to come-- d’ye see ? 
—after her mother has started ; wh< m my illness will 
hinder waiting for him. Bring her bv the lower load— 
he’ll go by the upper. Your business is to make ’em rniss 
each other—d'ye see ?—but that’s a thing I couldn’t write 
down.' 

Five minutes after, Tupcombe was astride the horse 
and on his way—the way he had followed so many times 
since his master, a llorid young countryman, had first gone 
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wooing to King’s-Hintock Court. As soon as he had 
crossed the hills in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
manor, the road lay over a plain, where it ran in long 
straight stretches for several miles. In the best of times, 
when all had been gay in the united houses, that part of the 
road had seemed tedious. It was gloomy in the extreme 
now that he pursued it, at night and alone, on such an 
errand. 

He rode and brooded. If the Squire were to die, he, 
Tupcombe, would be alone m the world and friendless, 
for lie was no favourite with Mrs. Dornell; and to find 
himself baffled, after all, in what he had set his mind on, 
would probably kdl the Squire. Thinking thus, Tupcombe 
stopped his horse every now and then, and listened for the 
coming husband. The time was drawing on to the moment 
when Reynard might be expected to pass along this very 
route. He had watched the road well during the after¬ 
noon, and had inquired of the tavern-keepers as he came 
up to each, and he was convinced that the premature 
descent of the stranger-husband upon his young mistress 
had not been made by this highway as yet. 

Besides the girl’s mother, Tupcombe was the only 
member of the household who suspected Betty’s tender 
feelings towards young Phelipson, so unhappily gener¬ 
ated on her return from school; and he could therefore 
imagine, even better than her fond father, what would 
be her emotions on the sudden announcement of Rey¬ 
nard’s advent that evening at King’s-Hintock Court. 

So he rode and rode, desponding and hopeful by turns. 
He felt assured that, unless in the unfortunate event of the 
almost immediate arrival of her son-in-law ai his own 
heels, Mrs. Dornell would not be able to hinder Betty from 
following to her father's bedside 

It was about nine o'clock that, having put twenty 
miles of country behind him, he turned in at the lodge- 
gate nearest to Ivell and King's-Hintock village, and 
pursued the long north drive—itself much lfke a turn¬ 
pike road—which led thence through the park to the 
Court. Though there were so many trees m King’s- 
Hintock park, few bordered the carriage roadway; he 
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could see it stretching ahead in the pale night light like 
an unrolled deal shaving. Presently the irregulai front¬ 
age of the house came in view, of great extent, but low, 
except where it rose into the outlines of a broad square 
tower. 

As Tupcombe approached he rode aside upon the grass* 
to make sure, if possible, that he was the first comer, before 
letting his presence be known. The Court was dark and 
sleepy, in no respect as if a bridegroom were about to 
arrive. 

While pausing he distinctly heard the tread of a horse 
upon the track behind him, and for a moment despaired 
of arriving in time : here, surely, was Reynard ! Pulling 
up closer to the densest tree at hand he waited, and found 
he had retreated nothing too soon, for the second rider 
avoided the gravel also, and passed quite close to him. 
In the profile he recognized young Phelipson. 

Before Tupcombe could think what to do, Phelipson 
had gone on ; but not to the door of the house Swerving 
to the left, he passed round to the east angle, where, as 
Tupcombe knew, were situated Betty's apartments. Dis¬ 
mounting, TupcomBfe left the horse tethered to a hanging 
bough, and followed behind. 

Suddenly his eye caught sight of an object which ex¬ 
plained the position immediately. It w r as a ladder stretch¬ 
ing from beneath the trees, winch there came pretty close 
to the house, up to a first-floor window'—one which lighted 
Miss Betty’s rooms. Yes, it was Betty’s chamber; he 
knew every room in the house well. 

The young horseman who had passed him, having 
evidently left his steed somewhere under the trees also, 
was perceptible at the top of the ladder, immediately 
outside Betty's window. While Tupcombe watched, a 
cloaked female figure stepped timidly over the sill, and the 
two cautiously descended, one before the other, the young 
man’s arms enclosing the young woman between his grasp 
of the ladder, so that she could not fall. As soon as thej' 
reached the bottom, young Phelipson quickly removed 
the ladder and hid it under the bushes. The pair dis¬ 
appeared ; till, in a few minutes, Tupcombe could discern 
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a horse emerging from a remoter part of the umbrage. 
The horse earned double, the girl being on a pillion behind 
her lover. 

Tupcombe hardly knew what to do or think; yet, 
though this was not exactly the kind of flight that had been 
intended, she had certainly escaped. Pie went back to his 
own animal, and rode round to the servants' door, where 
he delivered the letter for Mrs. Dornell To leave a verbal 
message for Betty was now impossible. 

The Court servants desired him to stav over the night, 
but he would not do so, desiring to get back to the Squire 
as soon as possible and tell what he had seen Whether 
he ought not to have intercepted the young people, and 
carried off Betty himself to her father, he did not know. 
However, it was too late to think of that now’, and without 
wetting his lips or swallov ing a crumb, Tupcombe turned 
his back upon King’s-Hintock Court. 

It was not till he had advanced a considerable distance 
<m his way homeward that, halting under the lantern of a 
roadside-inn while the horse was watered, there came a 
traveller from the opposite direction in a hired coach ; 
the lantern lit the stranger’s face as he passed along and 
dropped into the shade Tupcombe exulted for the 
moment, though he could hardly have justified his exulta¬ 
tion. The belated traveller was Reynard; and another 
had stepped in before him. 

You may now be willing to know of the fortunes of Miss 
Betty. Left much to herself through the intervening 
days, she had ample time to brood ove; her desperate 
attempt at the stratagem of infection—thwarted, appar¬ 
ently, by her mother’s promptitude. In what i* T her way 
to gain time she could not think. Thus drew on the day 
and the hour of the evening on which her husband was 
expected to announce himself. 

At some period after dark, when she could not tell, 
a tap at the window, twice and thrice repeated, became 
audible. It caused her to start up, for the only visitant 
in her mind was the one whose advances she had so feared 
as to risk health and life to repel them. She crept to the 
window, and heard a whisper without. 
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‘ It is I—Charley,' said the voice. 

Betty's face fired with excitement. She had latterly 
begun to doubt her admiier’s staunchness, fancying his love 
to be going off m mere attentions which neither committed 
him nor herself very deeply. She opened the window, 
saying m a joyous whisper, ‘ 0 Charley ; I thought you had 
deserted me quite ! ' 

He assured her he had not done that, and that he had a 
horse m waiting, if she would ride oft with him. 'You 
must come quickly,' he said; ' for Reynard's on the 
way! ' 

To throw a cloak round herself was the woik of a moment, 
and assuring herself that her door was locked against a 
surprise, she climbed over the wmdow-sill and descended 
with him as we have seen. 

Her mother meanwhile, having received Tupcombe’s 
note, found the n<‘ws ot h«*i husband’s illness so serious 
as to displace her thoughts of the coming son-in-law, and 
she hastened to tell her daughtei of the Squire’s dangerous 
condition, thinking it might be desirable to take her to her 
father’s bedside On trying the door of the girl’s room, 
she found it still locked Mrs Dornell called, but there 
was no answer. Full of misgivings, she privately fetched 
the old house-steward and bade him burst open the door 
— an order by no means easy to execute, the jomeiy of the 
Court being massively constructed However, the lock 
sprang open at last, and she entered Bett}*’s chamber 
only to find the window unfastened and the bird flown. 

For a moment Mrs. Doinell was staggered. Then it 
occurred to her that Betty might Lave pnvately obtained 
from Tupcombe the news of her father s serious illness, and, 
fearing she might be kept back to me< t her husband, have 
gone off with that obstinate and biased scivitor to Falls- 
Park. The more she thought it ove* the more probable 
did the supposition appear; and binding her own head¬ 
man to secrecy as to Betty's movements, whether as she 
conjectured, or otherwise, Mrs Dornell herself prepared to 
set out. 

She had no suspicion how grievously her husband’s 
malady had been aggravated by his rid* to Bristol, and 
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thought more of Betty's affairs than of her own. That 
Betty's husband should arrive by some other road to-night, 
and find neither wife nor mother-in-law to receive him, 
and no explanation of their absence, was possible; but 
n.ever forgetting chances, Mrs. Domell as she journeyed 
kept her eyes fixed upon the highway on the off-side, 
where, before she had reached the town of Ivell, the hired 
coach containing Stephen Reynard flashed into the lamp¬ 
light of her own carriage. 

Mrs. Dornell's coachman pulled up, in obedience to a 
direction she had given him at starting; the other coach 
was hailed, a few words passed, and Reynard alighted 
and came to Mrs. Dornell’s carriage-window. 

‘ Come inside,’ says sh« j ‘ I w 7 ant to speak privately to 
you. Why are you so lule ? ' 

‘ One hindrance and another,’ says he. ‘ I meant to 
be at the Court by eight at latest. My gratitude for your 
letter. I hope-’ 

‘ You must not try to see Betty yet,' said she. * There 
be far other and newer reasons against your seeing her now 
than there were when I wrote ' 

The circumstances were such that Mrs. Dornell could 
not possibly conceal them entirely; nothing short of 
knowing some of the facts would prevent his blindly acting 
in a manner which might be fatal to the future Moreover, 
there are times when deeper intriguers than Mrs. Dornell 
feel that they must let out a few truths, if only in self- 
indulgence. So she told so much of recent surprises as i ha t * 
Betty's heart had been attracted by another image than 
his, and that his insisting on visiting lie r now might drive the 
girl to desperation. 'Betty has, in fact, rush* ! off to 
her father to avoid you,’ she said. 'But if you wait she 
will soon forget this young man, and you will have nothing 
to fear/ 

As a woman and a mother she could go no further, 
and Betty’s desperate attempt to infect herself the week 
before as a means of repelling him. together with the 
alarming possibility that, after all, she had not gone 
to her father, but to her lover, was not revealed. 

' Well/ sighed the diplomatist, in a tone unexpectedly 
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quiet, 'such things have been known before. After all, 
she may prefer me to him some day, when she 1 effects how 
very differently I might have acted than I am going to act 
towards her. But I’ll say no more about that now. I 
can have a bed at your house for to-night ? ’ 

‘ To-mght, certainly. And you leave to-morrow morn¬ 
ing early ? ' She spoke anxiously, for on no account did 
she wish him to make further discoveries. ‘ My husband 
is so woefully ill,' she continued, ‘ that my absence and 
Betty’s on your arrival is naturally accounted for.' 

He promised to leave early, and to write to her soon. 

‘ And when I think the time is ripe,’ he said, ‘I’ll write to 
her. I may have something to tell her that will bring her 
to graciousness ’ 

It was about one o’clock in the morning when Mrs. 
Dornell reached Falls-Park. A double blow awaited her 
there. Betty had not airived; her flight had been else¬ 
whither ; and her stricken mother divined with whom. 
She ascended to the bedside of her husband, where to her 
concern she found that the physician had given up all hope. 
The Squire was sinking, and his extreme weakness had 
almost changed his chaiacter, except in the particular that 
his old obstinacy sustained him in a refusal to see a clergy¬ 
man. He shed tears at the least word, and sobbed at the 
sight of his wife. Fie asked for Betty, and it was with a 
heavy heart that Mrs Dornell told him that the girl had not 
accompanied her 

‘ He is not keeping her away ? ’ 

‘ No, no He is going back - he is not coming to her 
for some time.' 

‘Then what is detaining liet—ciuel, neglectful maul 1 ’ 

' No, no, Thomas; she is — She could not come.’ 

‘ IIow r 's that ? ’ 

Somehow' the solemnity of these last momenta of his 
gave him inquisitorial power, and the too cold wife could 
not conceal from him the flight which had taken place from 
King’s-Hintock that night. 

To her amazement, the effect upon him was electrical. 

‘What—Betty—a trump after all? Hurrah! She’s 
her father’s own maul! She’s game! She knew he was 
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her father’s own choice ! She vowed that my man should 
win ! Well done, Bet!—Law ! haw ! Hurrah ! ’ 

He had raised himself in bed by starts as he spoke, and 
now fell back exhausted. He never uttered another word, 
and died before the dawn. People said there had not 
been such an ungenteel death in a good county family for 
years. 

Now f will go back to the time of Betty’s riding off 
on the pillion behind her lover. They left the park by 
an obscure gate to the east, and presently found themselves 
in the lonely and solitary length of the old Roman road now 
called Long-Ash 1 ane. 

By this time they were rather alarmed at their own per¬ 
formance, for they were both young and inexperienced. 
Hence they proceeded almc st in silence till they came to a 
mean roadside inn which was not yet dosed , when Betty, 
who had held on to him with much misgivings all this while, 
felt dreadfully unwell, and said she thought she would 
like to get down 

They accordingly dismounted from the jaded animal 
that had brought them, and weie shown into a small dark 
parlour, where they stood side by side awkwardly, like the 
fugitives they were. A light was brought, and when 
they were left alone Betty threw off the cloak which had 
enveloped her. No sooner did young Phelipson see her 
face than he uttered an alarmed exclamation. 

' Why, Lord, Lord, you are sickening for the small¬ 
pox 1 ’ he cried. 

‘ O—I forgot !' faltered Betty And then she informed 
him that, on hearing of her husband s approach ?he week 
before, in a desperate attempt to keep him horn her side, 
she had tried to imbibe the infection -an act which till 
this moment she had supposed to have been ineffectual, 
imagining her feverishness to be the result of her excite¬ 
ment. 

The effect of this discovery upon young Phelipson was 
overwhelming. Belter-seasoned men than he would not 
have been proof against it, and he was only a little over her 
own age. ' And you’ve been holding on to me 1 ’ he said. 
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* And suppose you get worse, and we both have it, what 
shall we do ? Won't you be a fright m a month or two, 
poor, poor Betty f ' 

In his horror he attempted to laugh, but the laugh ended 
in a weakly giggle. She was more woman than gn 1 by this 
time, and realized his feeling 

‘ What— m trying to keep oft him, I keep off you 7 ’ 
she said miserably. ‘ Do you hate me because 1 am going 
to be ugly and ill ? ’ 

‘ O no, no ! ’ he said soothingly. ' But I—I am thinking 
if it is quite right for us to do this. You see, de&r Betty, 
if you was not married it would be diitcrent. You are 
not in honour married to him, we've often said ; still you 
are his by law, and you can't be mine whilst lie’s alive. 
And with this terrible sickness coming on, perhaps you had 
better let me take you back, and—climb in at the window 
again ’ 

‘ Ts this your love ? ' said Betty reproachfully. * O, if 
you was sickening for the plague itself, and going to be as 
ugly as the Ooser m the church-vestry, 1 wouldn’t-’ 

‘ No, no, 3 r oii mistake, upon my soul ! ' 

But Betty with a swollen heart had rewrapped herself 
and gone out ot the door. The horse was still standing 
there. She mounted by the help of the upping-stock, and 
when he had tollowed her she said, ‘ Do not come near me, 
Charley; but please h ad the horse, so that if you’ve not 
caught anything already you’ll not catch it going back. 
After all, what keeps off you may keep off him. Now 
onward 

He did not resist her command, and buck they went by 
the wav they had come, Betty shedding bitter tears at the 
retribution she had already brought upon herself; for 
though she had reproached Phelipson she was stauncli 
enough not to blame him in her set ret heart for shoving 
that his love was only skin-deep. The horse was stopped 
in the plantation, and they walked silently to the lawn, 
reaching the bushes wherein the ladder still lay. 

'Will you put it up for me ? * she asked mournfully. 

He re-erected the ladder without a word ; but when 
she approached to ascend he said, ' Good-bv'\ Betty !' 
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' Good-bye !’ said she ; and involuntarily turned her 
fact* towards his. He hung back from imprinting the 
expected kiss at which Betty started as if she had re¬ 
ceived a poignant wound. She moved away so suddenly 
that he hardly had time to follow her up the ladder to 
prevent her falling. 

f Tell your mother to get the doctor at once ! ’ lie said 
anxiously. 

She stepped in without looking behind; he descended, 
withdrew the ladder, and went away. 

Alone m her chamber, Betty flung herself upon her 
face on the bed, and burst into shaking sobs. Yet she 
would not admit to herself that her lover’s conduct was 
unreasonable ; only that her rash act of the previous week 
had been wrong No on * had heard her enter, and she 
was too worn out, in boc.y and mind, to think or care 
about medical aid. In an hour or so she felt yet more 
unwell, positively ill; and nobody coming to her at the 
usual bedtime, she looked towards the door. Marks of the 
lock having been forced were visible, and this made her 
chary of summoning a servant. She opened the door 
cautiously and sallied forth downstairs. 

In the dining-parlour, as it was called, the now sick and 
sorry Betty was startled to see at that late hour not her 
mother, but a man sitting, calmly linishing his supper. 
There was no servant in the room. He turned, and she 
recognized her husband. 

‘ Where’s my mamma ? ’ she demanded without picface. 

‘ Gone to your father’s. Is that-’ He ^topped, 

aghast. 

* Yes, sir. This spotted object is your wlf ! I've 
done it because I don’t want you to come near me ! ' 

He was sixteen years her senior; old enough to be 
compassionate. ‘ My poor child, you must get to bed 
directly I Don’t be afraid of me—I'll carry you upstairs, 
and send for a doctor instantly.’ 

* Ah, you don't know what I am ! ’ she cried. ' I had a 
lover once ; but now he’s gone ! 'Twasn’t I who deserted 
him. He has deserted me; because I am ill he wouldn’t 
kiss me, though I wanted him to!' 
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1 Wouldn’t he ? Then he was a very poor slack-twisted 
sort of fellow. Betty, I’ve never kissed you since you stood 
beside me as my little wife, barely thirteen years old! 
May I kiss you now ? ' 

Though Betty by no means desired his kisses, she had 
enough of the spirit of Cunigonde in Schiller’s ballad to 
test his daring ‘ If you have courage to venture, yes, 
sir ! ' said she. ‘ But you may die for it, mind !' 

He came up to her and imprinted a deliberate kiss 
full upon her mouth, saying, ‘ May many others follow ! ’ 

She shook her head, and hastily withdrew, though 
secretly pleased at his hardihood. The excitement had 
supported her for the few minutes she had passed m his 
presence, and she could hardly drag herself back to her, 
room. Her husband summoned the servants, and, sending 
them to her assistance, went off himself for a doctor. 

The next morning Reynard waited at the Court till he 
had learnt from the medical man* that Betty’s attack 
promised to be a very light one—or, as it was expressed, 

‘ very line ’; and in taking his leave sent up a note to 
her:— 

Now 1 must be (lone 1 promised your Motluu I wouM not v e 
You yet, and she may be anger’d if she linds me lieie. Promise 
to see me as Soon as you are well ? 

He was of all men then living one of the best able to 
cope with such an untimely situation as this. A contriving, 
sagacious, gentle-mannered man, a philosopher who saw 
that the only constant attribute of life is change, he held 
that, as long as she lives, there is nothing finite in the 
most impassioned attitude a woman may take up. In 
twelve months his girl-wife’s recent infatuation might be 
as distasteful to her mind as it was now to his own. In a 
few years her very flesh would change—so said the scienti¬ 
fic ;—her .spirit, so much more ephemeral, was capable of 
changing in one. Betty was his, and it became a mere ques¬ 
tion of means how to effect that change. 

During the day Mrs. Domell, having closed her hus¬ 
band’s eyes, returned to the Court. She was truly relieved 
to find Betty there, even though on a bed of sickness. 
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The disease ran its course, and in due time Betty became 
convalescent, without having suflered deeply for her 
rashness, one little pit beneath her ear, and one beneath 
her chin, being all the marks she retained. 

The Squire's body was not brought back to King's- 
tlintock. Where he was born, and where he had lived 
before wedding his Sue, there lie had wished to be buried. 
No sooner had she lost him than Mis. Dornell,like certain 
other wives, though she had never shown any great affec¬ 
tion for him while he lived, awoke suddenly to his many 
virtues, and zealously embraced his opinion about delaying 
Betty's union with her husband, which she had formerly 
combated strenuously. ‘ Poor man ! how right he was, 
and how wiong was I ! ' Eighteen w r as certamlv the lowest 
age at which Mr Reynarc should claim hei child—nay, it 
was too low r ! Far too lo w ! 

So desirous was she of honouring her lamented husband’s 
sentiments in this respect, that she wrote to her son-in-law 
suggesting that, partly on account of Betty’s sorrow for her 
father's loss, and out of consideration for his known wishes 
for delay, Betty should not be taken from her till her nine¬ 
teenth birth da} 7 

However much 01 little Stephen Reynard might have 
been to blame in his inainage, the patient man now almost 
deserved to be pitied. First Betty’s skittidiness; now 
her mother’s remorseful volte-face .: it was enough to exas¬ 
perate anybody ; and he wrote to the widow in a tone 
which led to a little coolness between those hitherto firm 
friends. However, knowing that he had a wife not to claim 
but to win, and that young Phelipson had been packed off 
to sea bj 7 his parents, Stephen was complaisant to . degree, 
returning to London, and holding quite aloof fiom Betty 
and her mother, who remained for the present in the 
country. In town he had a mild visitation of the distemper 
he had taken from Betty, and in writing to her he look 
care not to dwell upon its mildness. It was now that 
Betty began to pity him for what she had inflicted upon 
him by the kiss, and her correspondence acquired a distinct 
flavour of kindness thenceforward. 

Owing to his rebuffs, Reynard had grown to be truly 
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in love with Betty in his mild, placid, durable way—in 
that way which perhaps, upon the whole, tends most 
generally to the woman's comfort under the institution 
of marriage, if not particularly^ to her ecstasy. Mrs 
Dorncll's exaggeration of her husband’s wish for delav 
in their living together was inconvenient, but he would’ 
not openly infringe it. He wrote tenderly to Betty, and 
soon announced that he had a little surprise in stoic for 
her The secret was that the King had been graciously 
pleased to inform linn privately, through a relation, that 
His Majesty was about to otter him a Barony Would she 
like the title to be I veil ? Moreover, lie had reason for 
knowing that in a few years the dignity would be raised to 
that of an Earl, for which creation he thought the title oi t 
Wessex would be eminently suitable, considering the posi¬ 
tion of much of their property As Lady Ivell, therefore, 
and future Countess of Wessex, he should beg leave to oflei 
her his heait a third time. 

lie did not add, as he fnight have added, how greatly 
the consideration ot the enormous estates at Kmg’s-Ilm- 
tock and elsewhere which Betty would inherit, and her 
children after her, had conduced to this desirable honour 

Whethei the impending titles had leally any effect 
upon Betty's regard for him 1 cannot state, for she was 
one of those close diameters who never It L their mind- 
be known upon anything That such honoui was absolutely 
unexpected by her from such a quarter is, however, cu- 
tain ; and she could not deny that Stephen had shown 
her kindness, foibearnnce, even magnanimity, had foi- 
given her foi an errant passion winch he might with some 
reason have denounced, notwithstanding her cruel position 
as a child entrapped into marriage eic able to understand 
its bearings 

Her mother, in her grief and remorse for the lovelc-s 
life she had led with her rough, though open-hearted, hus¬ 
band, made now a creed of his merest whim , and continued 
to insist that, out of respect to his known desire, her son- 
in-law should not reside with Betty till the gul’b father had 
been dead a year at least, at which time the girl woidd c till 
be under nineteen. Letters must suffice for Stephen till then 
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‘ It is rather long for him to wait,’ Betty hesitatingly 
said one day. 

‘ What 1 ’ said her mother. ' From you ? not to respect 
your dear dead father-’ 

* Of course it is quite proper,' said Betty hastily. ‘ I 

don’t gainsay it. I was but thinking that—that-' 

In the long slow months of the stipulated interval her 
mother tended and trained Betty carefully for her duties. 
Fully awake now to the many virtues of her dear departed 
one, she, among other acts of pious devotion to his 
memory, xebuilt the church of King’s-Hintock village, 
and established valuable charities in all the villages of 
that name, as iar as to Little-Hmtock, several miles east¬ 
ward. 

In superintending the ^ works, particularly that of the 
church-building, her dajghter Betty was her constant 
companion, and the incidents of their execution were 
doubtless not without a soothing effect upon the young 
creature’s heart. She had sprung from girl to woman by 
a sudden bound, and few would have recognized in the, 
thoughtful face of Betty now the same person who, the 
year before, had seemed to have absolutely no idea what¬ 
ever of responsibility, moral or other. Time passed thus 
till the Squire had been nearly a year in his vault; and Mrs. 
Dornell was duly asked by letter by the patient Reynard if 
she were willing for him to come soon. He did not wish to 
take Betty away if her mother’s sense of loneliness would 
be too great, but would willingly live at King’s-IIintock 
a while with them. 

Before the widow had replied to this communication, 
she one day happened to observe Betty walku g on the 
south terrace in the full sunlight, without hat or mantle, 
and was struck by her child’s figure. Mrs DorneJj called 
her in, and said suddenly : ‘ Have you seen your husband 
since the time of your poor father’s death ? ' 

* Well—yes, mamma,’ says Betty, colouring. 

‘ What—against my wishes and those of the dear de¬ 
ceased ! I am shocked at your disobedience! ’ 

* But my father said eighteen, ma'am, and you made it 

much longer-* 
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‘ Why, of course—out of consideration for you ! When 
have ye seen him ? ’ 

‘ Well,’ stammered Betty, ' in the course of his letters to 
me he said that I belonged to him, and if nobody knew 
that we met it would make no difference. And that I need 
not hurt your feelings by telling you.' 

‘ Well ? ' 

‘ vSo I went to Casterbridgc that time > 011 went to London 

about five months ago-’ 

' And met him there ? When did you come back ?' 

‘ Dear mamma, it grew veiy late, and he said it was safer 
not to go back till next day, as the roads were bad; and 

as you were away from home-’ 

‘ I don’t want to hear any more f This is your respect 
for your father’s memory,’ groaned the widow. ‘ When did 
you meet him again ? ’ 

‘ Oh- - not for more than a fortnight.’ 

‘A foitnight 1 How many times have y<’ seen him 
altogether ? ’ 

‘ I’m sure, mamma, I’ve not seen him altogether a 
dozen times- -1 mean quite alone, and not reckoning -- 
‘ A dozen ! And eighteen and a half years old barely 1 
* Twice we met by accident,’ pleaded Betty ' Once 
at Abbot’s-Cernel in the ruined chamber ovei the gate¬ 
house, and another time at the Red lion, Melchesler ’ 

‘ O thou deceitful girl 1 ’ ciied Mrs. Dornell ' An 
accident took you to the Red Lion tavern whilst T was 
staying at the White Hart! I remember—1 wondered 
what could have happened, and then you came in at twelve 
o’clock at night, and said you’d been to sec the cathedral 
by the light o’ the moon ! ’ 

‘ My ever-honoured mamma, so 1 had * I only went to 
the Red Lion with him afterwards.’ 

‘ O Betty, Betty I That my child should have deceived 
me even in my widowed days ! ' 

' But, my dearest mamma, you made me marrv him ! ’ 
says Betty with spirit, ‘ and of course I've to obey him 
more than you now ! ' 

Mrs. Dornell sighed. ‘ All I have to say if. that you’d 
better get your husband to join you as soon 0" possible,’ 
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she remarked. ‘To go on playing the maiden like this— 
I'm ashamed to see you! * 

She wrote instantly to Stephen Reynard: ‘ I wash my 
hands of the whole matter as between you two ; though 
.1 should advise you to openly join each other as sooiPas 
you can—if you wish to avoid scandal.' 

He came, though not till the promised title had been 
granted, and he could call Betty archly ‘ My Lady.' 

People said in after years that she and her husband 
were very happy. However that may be, they had a 
numerous family; and she became in due course first 
Countess of Wessex, as he had foretold 

The little ligmed frock in which she had been married 
to him at the tender age of thirteen was carefully preserved 
among the relics at Kim s-Hintock Court, where it may 
still be seen by the curious—a yellowing, pathetic testi¬ 
mony to the small count taken of the happiness of an 
innocent child in the social strategy of those days which 
might have led, but providentially did not lead, to great 
unhappiness. 

When the Earl died Betty wrote him an epitaph A in 
which she described him as the hest of husbands, fathers, 
and friends, and called herself his disconsolate widow. 

Such is woman ; or rather (not to give offence by so 
sweeping an assertion), such was Betty Dornell 

Tt was at a meeting ot one of the Wessex Field and 
Antiquarian Clubs that the foregoing stoiy, partly told, 
paitly read from a manuscript, was made 1o do duty for 
the regulation papers on deformed butteiilies, fossil ox- 
horns, prehistoric dung-mixens, and smh-hke, tin t usually 
occupied the more serious attention of the members. 

This Club was of an inclusive and intersocial character; 
to a degree, indeed, rerruukable for the part of England 
in which it had its being—dear, delightful Wessex, whose 
statuesque dynasties are even now only just beginning to 
feel the shaking of the new and strange spirit without, 
like that which entered the lonely valley of Ezekiel's 
vision and made the drv bones move : where the honest 
squires, tradesmen, parsons, clerks, and people still praise 
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the Lord with one voice for His best of all possible 
worlds. 

The present meeting, which was to extend over tw r o 
days, had opened its proceedings at the museum of the 
town whose buildings and envnons were to be visited by 
the members. Lunch had ended and the afternoon excur¬ 
sion had been about to be undertaken, when the rain came 
down in an obstinate spatter, which revealed no sign of 
cessation. As the members waited they grew chilly, 
although it was only autumn, and a fire was lighted, which 
thiew a cheerful shine upon the varnished skulls, urns, 
penates, tessera;, costumes, coats of mad, weapons, and 
missals, animated the fossilized ichthyosaurus and iguano- 
don ; while the dead eyes of the stutled biids—those, 
never-absent familiars in such < ollections, though murdered 
to extinction out ot doors—flaslnd as they had Hashed 
to the rising sun above the neighbouring moors on the 
fatal morning when the trigger was pulled which ended their 
little flight. It was then that the historian produced his 
manuscript, which he had prepared, he said, with a view to 
publication. His delivery of the story having concluded 
as aforesaid, the speaker expressed his hope that the 
constraint of the weather, and the paucity of more scientific 
papers, would excuse any inappropriateness in his subject 

Several members observed that a storm-bound club 
could not presume to be selective, and they were all very 
much obliged to him for such a curious chapter from the 
domestic histories of the county. 

The President looked gloomily from the window at the 
descending rain, and broke a short silence by saying that 
though the Club had met, there seemed little probability 
of its being able to visit the objects ot interest set dow r n 
among the agenda. 

The Treasurer observed that they had at least a roof 
over their heads; and they had also a second day before 
them. 

A sentimental member, leaning back in his chair, declared 
that he was in no hurry to go out, and that nothing would 
please him so much as another county story, with ot with¬ 
out manuscript. 
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The Colonel added that the subject should be a lady, like 
the former, to which a gentleman known as the Spark said 
* Hear, hear ! * 

Though these had spoken in jest, a rural dean who 
was present observed blandly that there was no lack of 
materials Many, indeed, were the legends and traditions 
of gentle and noble dames, renowned in times past in that 
part of England, whose actions and passions were now, but 
for men's memories, buried under the brief inscription on a 
tomb or an entry of dates in a dry pedigree. 

Another member, an old surgeon, a somewhat grim 
though sociable personage, was quite of the speaker's 
opinion, and felt fully sure that the memory of the reverend 
gentleman must abound with such curious tales of fair 
dames, of their loves and hates, their joys and their mis¬ 
fortunes, their beauty and their fate. 

The parson, a trifle confused, retorted that their friend 
the surgeon, the son of a surgeon, seemed to him, as a man 
who had seen much and heard more during the long course 
of his own and his father’s practice, the member of all 
others most likely to be acquainted with such lore. 

The bookworm, the Colonel, the historian, the Vice- 
president, the churchwarden, the two curates, the gentle¬ 
man-tradesman, the sentimental member, the crimson 
maltster, the quiet gentleman, the man of family, the 
Spark, and several others, quite agreed, and begged that 
he would recall something of the kind. The old surgeon 
said that, though a meeting of the South-Wessex Field 
and Antiquarian Club was the last place at which he 
should have expected to be called upon in this w ty, he had 
no objection; and the parson said he would r me next 
The surgeon then reflected, and decided to relate the history 
of a lady named Barbara, who lived towards the end of the 
last century, apologizing for his tale as being perhaps a 
little too professional. The crimson maltster winked to 
the Spark at hearing the nature of the apology, and the 
surgeon began. 
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It was apparently an idea, rather than a passion, that 
inspired Lord Uplandtowers’ resolve to win her. Nobody 
ever knew when he formed it, or whence he got his assur¬ 
ance of success in the face of her manifest dislike of him. 

* 

Possibly not until after that first important act of her life 
which I shall presently mention. His matured and cynical 
doggedness at the age of nineteen, when impulse, mostly 
lules calculation, was remarkable, and might have owed 
its existence as much to his succession to the earldom and 
its accompanying local honours in childhood, as to the 
family character; an elevation which jerked him into 
maturity, so to speak, without his having known adoles¬ 
cence. He had only reached his twelfth year when his 
father, the fourth Earl, died, after a course of the Bath 
waters. 

Nevertheless, the family character had a great deal to 
do with it. Determination was hereditary in the bearers 
of that escutcheon, sometimes for good, sometimes for 
evil 

The seats of the two families were about ten miles apart, 
the way between them lying along the now old, then new, 
turnpike-road connecting Havenpool and Warboine with 
the city of Melchestcr ; a road which, though only a 
branch from what was known as the Gioat Western High¬ 
way, is probably, even at present, as it has been for the 
last hundred years, one of the finest examples of a mac¬ 
adamized turnpike-track that can be found in England 

The mansion of the Earl, as well as that of his neighbour, 
Barbara's father, stood back about a mile from the highway, 
with which each was connected by an ordinary drive and 
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lodge. It was along this particular highway that the young 
Earl drove on a certain evening at Christmastide some 
twenty years before the end of the last century, to attend a 
ball at Chene Manor, the home of Barbara, and her parents 
Sir John and Lady Grebe. Sir John’s was a baronetcy 
created a few years before the breaking out of the Civil 
War, and his lands were even more extensive than those 
of Lord Uplandtowers himself, comprising this Manor of 
Chene, another on the coast near, half the Hundred ©f 
Cockdenc, and well-enclosed lands in several other parishes, 
notably Warbome and those contiguous. At this time 
Barbara was barely seventeen, and the ball is the first 
occasion on which we have any tradition of Lord Upland- 
towers attempting tender relations with her ; it was early 
enough, God knows. 

An intimate friend —ouc of the Drenkhards—is said to 
have dined with him that day, and Lord Uplandtowers had, 
for a wonder, communicated to his guest the secret design 
of his heart. 

* You’ll never get her—sure ; you’ll never get her ! ’ 
this friend had said at parting. ‘ She’s not drawn to your 
lordship by love: and as for thought of a good match, 
why, there’s no more calculation in her than in a bird.’ 

‘ We'll see,' said Lord Uplandtowers impassively. 

He no doubt thought of his friend's forecast as he travelled 
along the highway in his chariot; but the sculptural 
repose of his profile against the vanishing daylight on his 
right hand would have shown his friend that the Fail’s 
equanimity was undisturbed. He reached the solitary 
wayside tavern called Lornton Inn—the rendezvous of 
many a daring poacher for operations in the adjoining 
forest; and he might have observed, if he had taken the 
trouble, a strange postchaise standing m the halting-space 
before the inn. He duly sped past it, and half-an-hour 
after through the little town of Warborne. Onward, a 
mile further, was the house of his entertainer. 

At this date it was an imposing edifice—or, rather, 
congeries of edifices—as extensive as the residence of the 
Earl himself, though far less regular. One wing showed 
extreme antiquity, having huge chimneys, whose sub- 
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structures projected from the external walls like towers ; 
and a kitchen of vast dimensions, in which (it was said^ 
breakfasts had been cooked for John of Gaunt. Whilst 
he was yet in the forecourt he could hear the rhythm of 
French horns and clarionets, the favourite instruments, 
of those days at such entertainments. 

Entering the long parlour, in which the dance had just 
been opened by Lady Grebe with a minuet—-it being now 
seven o’clock, according to the tradition—he was received 
with a welcome befitting his rank, and looked round for 
Barbara. She was not dancing, and seemed to be pre¬ 
occupied—almost, indeed, as though she had been waiting 
for him. Barbara at this time was a good and pretty 
girl, who never spoke ill of anyone, and hated other pretty* 
women the very least possible. She did not refuse him 
for the country-dance which followed, and soon after was 
his partner in a second. 

The evening wore on, and the horns and clarionets 
tootled merrily. Barbara evinced towards her lover neithei 
distinct preference nor aversion ; but old eyes would have 
seen that she pondered something. However, after supper 
she pleaded a headache, and disappeared. To pass the 
time of her absence. Lord Uplandtowers went into a little 
room adjoining the long gallery, where some eldeily ones 
were sitting by the fire,—for he had a phlegmatic dislike 
of dancing for its own sake,—and, lifting the window- 
curtains, he looked out of the window into the park and 
wood, dark now as a cavern. Some of the guests appeared 
to be leaving even so soon as this, two lights showing them¬ 
selves as turning away from the door and sinking to nothing 
in the distance. 

His hostess put her head into the room to look for 
partners for the ladies, and Lord Uplandtowers came 
out. Lady Grebe informed him thai Barbara had not 
returned to the ball-room : she had gone to bed in sheer 
necessity. 

‘ She has been so excited over the ball all day,’ her 
mother continued, * that I feared she would be worn out 
early. ... But sure, Lord Uplandtowers, you won't be 
leaving yet ? ’ 
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He said that it was near twelve o'clock, and that some 
Ijad already left. 

‘ I protest nobody has gone yet,’ said Lady Grebe. 

To humour her he stayed till midnight, and then set out. 
.He had made no progress in his suit; but he had assured 
himself that Barbara gave no other guest the preference, 
and nearly everybody in the neighbourhood was there. 

' 'Tis only a matter of time,' said the calm young 
philosopher. 

The next morning he lay till near ten o’clock, and he 
had only just come out upon the head of the staircase 
when he heard hoofs upon the gravel without; in a few 
moments the door had been opened, and Sir John Grebe 
met him in the hall, as he set foot on the lowest stair. 

' My lord—where's Barbara-—my daughter ? ’ 

Even the Earl of Uplandtowers could not repress amaze- 
nient. ‘ What’s the matter, my dear Sir John ?' says he. 

The news was startling, indeed. From the Baronet’s 
disjointed explanation Lord Uplandtowers gathered that 
after his own and the other guests' departure Sir John 
and Lady Grebe had gone to rest without seeing any more 
of Barbara; it being understood by them that she had 
retired to bed when she sent word to say that she could not 
join the dancers again. Before then she had told her maid 
that she would dispense with her services for this night; 
and there was evidence to show that the young lady had 
never lain down at all, the bed remaining unpressed. 
Circumstances seemed to prove that the deceitful girl had 
feigned indisposition to get an excuse for leaving the 
ball-room, and that she had left the house within ten 
minutes, presumably duiing the first dance alkr supper. 

* I saw her go,’ said Lord Uplandtowers. 

' The devil you did ! ’ says Sir John. 

* Yes.’ And he mentioned the retreating carriage- 
lights, and how r he was assured by Lady Grebe that no 
guest had departed. 

' Surely that was it !' said the father. ' But she’s not 
gone alone, d've know! ’ 

‘ Ah—who is the young man ?' 

‘ I can on ’y guess. My worst fear is my most likely guess. 
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I'll say no more. I thought—yet I would not believe 
—it possible that you was the sinner. Would that you 
had been ! But 'tis t'other, 'tis t’other, by Heaven ! I 
must e’en up and after 'em ! ’ 

‘ Whom do you suspect ? ’ 

Sir John would not give a name, and, stultified rathef 
than agitated. Lord Uplandtowers accompanied him back 
to Chene. He again asked upon whom were the Baronet’s 
suspicions directed ; and the impulsive Sir John was no 
match for the insistence of Uplandtowers. 

He said at length, ' I fear ’tis Edmond Willowes.' 

‘ Who’s he ? ’ 

‘ A young fellow' of Shottsford-Forum—a widovr-w'oman’s 
son,’ the other told him, and explained that Willowes’s, 
father, or grandfather, was the last of the old glass-painters 
in that place, where (as you may know) the art lingered 
on when it had died out in every other part of England. 

' By God, that’s bad—mighty bad ! ’ said Lord Upland¬ 
towers, throwing himself back in the chaise m frigid despair. 

They despatched emissaries in all directions ; one by 
the Melchester Road, another by Shottsfoid-Forum, another 
coastwards. 

But the lovers had a ten-hours' start ; and it was appar¬ 
ent that sound judgment had been exercised in choosing 
as their time of flight the particular night when the move¬ 
ments of a strange carriage would not be noticed, cither 
in the park or on the neighbouring highway, owing to the 
general press of vehicles. The chaise which had been seen 
waiting c»t Lornton Inn was, no doubt, the one they had 
escaped in ; and the pair of heads which had planned so 
cleverly thus far had probably contrived marriage ere now. 

The fears of her parents were realized. A letter sent 
by speci.i 1 messenger from Barbara, on the evening of that 
day, briefly informed them that her lover and herself were 
on the way to London, and before this communication 
reached her home they would be united as husband and 
wife. She had taken this extreme step because she loved 
her dear Edmond as she could love no other man, and 
because she had seen closing round her the doom of mar¬ 
riage with Lord Uplandtowers, unless she put that threat- 
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ened fate out of possibility by doing as she had done. 
She had well considered the step beforehand, and was 
prepared to live like any other country-townsman's wife 
if her father repudiated her for her action. 

' Damn her!' said Lord Uplandtowers, as he drove 
homeward that night. ‘ Damn her for a fool!'—which 
shows the kind of love he bore her. 

Well; Sir John had already started in pursuit of them 
as a matter of duty, driving like a wild man to Melchester, 
and thence by the direct highway to the capital. But he 
soon saw that he was acting to no purpose; and by and 
by, discovering that the marriage had actually taken 
place, he forebore all attempts to unearth them in the 
City, and returned and sat down with his lady to digest 
the event as best they could. 

To proceed against this Willowcs for the abduction 
of our heiress was, possibly, in their power; yet, when 
they considered the now unalterable facts, they refrained 
from violent retribution. Some six weeks passed, during 
which time Barbara’s parents, though they keenly felt 
her loss, held no communication with the truant, either 
for reproach or condonation. They continued to think of 
the disgrace she had brought upon herself; for, though 
the young man was an honest fellow, and the son of an 
honest father, the latter had died so early, and his widow 
had had such struggles to maintain herself, that the son was 
very imperfectly educated. Moreover, his blood was, as 
far as they knew, of no distinction whatever, whilst hers, 
through her mother, was compounded of the best juices 
of ancient baronial distillation, containing tinctures of 
Maundevillc, and Mohun, and Syward, and Pe*> roll, and 
Culliford, and Talbot, and Plantagenet, and York, and 
Lancaster, and God knows what besides, which it was a 
thousand pities to throw away. 

The father and mother sat by the fireplace that was 
spanned by the four-centred arch bearing the family shields 
on its haunches, and groaned aloud—the lady more than 
Sir John. 

* To think this should have come upon us in our old age 1 ’ 
said he. 
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' Speak for yourself! ’ she snapped through her sobs, 

* I am only one-and-forty l . . . Why didn’t yc ride faster 
and overtake 'em ! ' 

In the meantime the young married lovers, caring 
no more about their blood than about ditch-water, werg 
intensely happy—happy, that is, m the descending scale 
which, as we all know, Heaven in its wisdom lias ordained 
for such rash, cases; that is to say, the first week they 
were in the seventh heaven, the second in the sixth, the 
third week temperate, the fourth reflective, and so on ; 
a lover’s heart after possession being compaiable to the 
earth in its geologic stages, as described to us sometimes 
by our worthy President; first a hot coal, then a warm 
one, then a cooling cinder, then chilly—the simile shall be . 
pursued no further. The long and the short of it was that 
one day a letter, sealed with their daughter's own little 
seal, came into Sir John and Lady Grebe’s hands; and, 
on opening it, they found it to contain an appeal from the 
young couple to Sir John to forgive them for what they had 
done, and they would fall on their naked knees and be 
most dutiful children for evermore. 

Then Sir John and hU lady sat down again by the fire¬ 
place with the four-ccnticd arch, and consulted, and re¬ 
read the letter. Sir John Glebe, if the truth must be told, 
loved his daughter’s happiness far more, poor man, than he 
loved his name and lineage ; he recalled to his mind all her 
little ways, gave vent to a sigh ; and, by this time accli¬ 
matized to the idea of the marriage, said that what was done 
could not be undone, and that lie supposed they must not 
be too harsh with her. Perhaps Barbara and her husband 
were in actual need, and how could they let their only 
child starve ? 

A slight consolation had come to them m an unexpected 
manner. They had been credibly informed that an 
ancestor of plebeian Willowes was once honoured with 
intermarriage with a scion of the aristocracy who had 
gone to the dogs. In short, such is the foolishness of 
distinguished parents, and sometimes of others also, that 
they wrote that very day to the address Barbara had given 
them, informing her that she might return home and 

T 
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bring her husband with her ; they would not object to see 
him, would not reproach her, and would endeavour to 
welcome both, and to discuss with them what could best 
be arranged for their future. 

. In three or four days a rather shabby post-chaise drew 
up at the door of Chene Manor-house, at sound of which 
the tender-hearted baronet and his wife ran out as if to 
welcome a prince and princess of the blood. They were 
-overjoyed to see their spoilt child return safe and sound 
—-though she was only Mrs. Willowes, wife of Edmond 
Willowes of nowhere. Barbara burst into penitential 
tears, and both husband and wife were contrite enough, as 
■well they might be, considering that they had not a guinea 
to call their own. 

When the four had calmed themselves, and not a word of 
chiding had been uttered to the pair, they discussed the 
position soberly, young Willowes sitting in the background 
with great modesty till invited forward by Lady Grebe in 
no frigid tone. 

‘ How handsome he is ! ’ she said to herself. ' I don't 
wonder at Barbara’s craze foi him.’ 

He was, indeed, one of the handsomest men who ever 
set his hps on a maid's. A blue coat, murrey waistcoat, 
and breeches of drab set oft a figure that could scarcely be 
surpassed. He had large dark eyes, anxious now, as they 
glanced from Barbara to hci parents and tenderly back 
again to her; observing whom, even now in her trepida¬ 
tion, one could see why the sang froid of Lord Uplandtowers 
had been raised to more than lukewaimness. Her fair 
young face (according to the tale handed down by old 
women) looked out from under a grav conical L i, trimmed 
with white ostrich-feathers, and her little toes peeped from 
a buff petticoat worn under a puce gown. Her features 
were not regular : they were almost infantine, as you may 
see froift miniatures in possession of the family, her mouth 
showing much sensitiveness, and one could be sure that 
her faults would not lie on the side of bad temper unless for 
urgent reasons. 

\tyell, they discussed their state as became them, and 
the desire of the young couple to gain the goodwill of 
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those upon whom they were literally dependent for every¬ 
thing induced them to agree to any temporizing measure 
that was not too irksome. Therefore, having been nearly 
two months united, they did not oppose Sir John’s proposal 
that he should furnish Edmond Willowes with funds 
sufficient for him to travel a year on the Continent in the 
company of a tutor, the young man undertaking to lend 
himself with the utmost diligence to the tutor’s instruc¬ 
tions, till he became polished outwardly and inwardly to 
the degree required in the husband of such a lady as Bar¬ 
bara He was to apply himself to the study of languages, 
manners, history, society, ruins and everything else that 
came under his eyes, till he should return to take his place 
without blushing by Barbara’s «ude. 

‘ And by that time,' said worthy Sir John, * I’ll get my 
little place out at Yewsholt ready for you and Barbara to 
occupy on youi return The house is small and out of 
the way; but it will do for a young couple for a while.* 

‘ If ’twere no bigger than a summer-house it would do ! * 
says Barbara. 

‘ If ’twere no bigger than a sedan-chair 1 ’ says Willowes. 
'And the more lonely the better.’ 

‘ We can put up with the loneliness,’ said Barbara, with 
less zest. ‘ Some friends will come, no doubt.' 

All this being laid down, a travelled tutor was called 
in—-a man of many gifts and great experience,—and on a 
fine morning away tutor and pupil went. A groat reason 
urged against Barbara accompanying her youthful husband 
was that his attentions to her would naturally be such as to 
prevent his zealously applying every hour of his time to 
learning and seeing—an argument of wise prescience, and 
unanswerable. Regular days for letter writing were fixed, 
Barbara and her Edmond exchanged riieir last kisses at 
the door, and the chaise sw r ept under the archway into 
the drive. 

He wrote to her from Le Havre, as soon as lie reached 
that port, wiiich was not for seven days, on account of 
adverse winds; he wpite from Rouen, and from Paris; 
described to her his sight of the King and Court at Ver¬ 
sailles, and the wonderful maiblc-work and mirrors m that 
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palace; wrote next from Lyons; then, after a com¬ 
paratively long interval, from Turin, narrating his fearful 
adventures in crossing Mont Cenis on mules, and how he 
was overtaken with a terrific snowstorm, which had well- 
nigh been the end of him, and his tutor, and his guides. 
Then he wrote glowingly of Italy ; and Barbara could see 
the development of her husband's mind reflected in his 
letters month by month ; and she much admired the fore¬ 
thought of her father in suggesting this education for 
Edmond Yet she sighed sometimes—her husband being 
no longer in evidence to fortify her in her choice of him 
—and timidly dreaded what moitifications might be in 
store for her by reason of this mesalliance. She went out 
very little; for on the one or two occasions on which she 
had shown herself to form-T friends she noticed a distinct 
difference in their manner, as though they should say, 
‘ Ah, my happy swain's wife ; you're caught! * 

Edmond's letters were as affectionate as ever; even 
more affectionate, after a while, than hers were to him. 
Baibara observed this growing coolness m herself ; and like 
a good and honest lady was horrified and grieved, since 
her only wish wa^ to act faithfully and uprightly. It 
troubled her so much that she prayed for a warmer heart, 
and at last wrote to her husband to beg him now' that 
he was in the land of Art, to send her his portrait, ever 
so small, that she might look at it all day and every day, 
and never for a moment forget his features. 

Willowes was nothing loth, and replied that he would do 
more than she wished : he had made friends with a sculptor 
in Pisa, who was much interested in him and his history ; 
and he had commissioned this artist to make a bust of 
himself in marble, which when finished he would send her. 
What Barbara had wanted was something immediate; 
but she expressed no objection to the delay; and in his 
next communication Edmond told her that the sculptor, of 
his own choice, had decided to extend the bust to a full- 
length statue, so anxious was he to get a specimen of his 
skill introduced to the notice of Ifie English aristocracy. 
It was progressing well, and rapidly. 

Meanwhile, Barbara’s attention began fo be occupied at 
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home with Yewsholt Lodge, the house that her kind- 
hearted father was preparing for her residence when her 
husband returned. It was a small place on the plan of a 
large one—a cottage built in the form of a mansion, hav¬ 
ing a central hall with a wooden gallery running round it, 
and rooms no bigger than closets to support this intro¬ 
duction. It stood on a slope so solitary, and surrounded 
by trees so dense, that the birds who inhabited the boughs 
sang at strange hours, as if they hardly could distinguish 
night from day. 

During the progress of repairs at this bower Barbara 
frequently visited it. Though so secluded by the dense 
growth, it was near the high road, and one day while 
looking over the fence she saw Lord Uplandtowcrs riding 
past. He saluted her courteously, yet with mechanical 
stiffness, and did not halt. Barbara went home, and 
continued to pray that she might never cease to love her 
husband. After that she sickened, and did not come out 
of doors again for a long time. 

The year of education had extended to fourteen months, 
and the house was in order for Edmond's return to take 
up his abode there with Barbara, when, instead of the 
accustomed letter for iier, came one to Sir John Grebe in 
the handwriting of the said tutor, informing him of a 
terrible catastrophe that had occurred to them at Venice. 
Mr. Willowes and himself had attended the theatre one 
night during the Carnival of the preceding week, to witness 
the Italian comedy, when, owing to the carelessness of one 
of the candle-snuffers, the theatre had caught fire, and 
been burnt to the ground. Few persons had lost the ir lives, 
owing to the superhuman exertions of some of the audience 
in getting out the senseless sufferers; and, among them 
all, he who had risked his own life the most heroically was 
Mr. Willowes. In re-entering for the fifth time to save 
his fellow-creatures some fiery beams had fallen upon him, 
and he had been given up for lost. He was, however, by 
the blessing of Providence, recovered, with the life still 
in him, though he was fearfully burnt; and by almost 
a miracle he seemed likely to survive, his constitution bung 
wondrously sound. He was, of course, unable to write, but 
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he was receiving the attention of several skilful surgeons. 
Further report would be made by the next mail or by private 
hand. 

The tutor said nothing in detail of poor Willowes’s 
sufferings, but as soon as the news was broken to Barbara 
she realized how intense they must have been, and her 
immediate instinct was to rush to his side, though, on 
consideration, the journey seemed impossible to her. Her 
health was by no means what it had been, and to post 
across Euiope at that season of the year, or to traverse the 
Bay of Biscay in a sailing-craft, was an undertaking that 
would hardly be justified by the result. But she was 
anxious to go till, on reading to the end of the letter, her 
husband’s tutor was found to hint very strongly against 
such a step if it should he contemplated, this being also 
the opinion ot the surgeons. And though Willowes’s com- 
lade refrained from giving his reasons, they disclosed them¬ 
selves plainly enough in the sequel. 

The truth was that the worst of the wounds resulting 
from the fire had occurred to his head and face—that 
handsome face which had won her heart from her,—--and 
both the tutor and the surgeons knew that for a sensitive 
young woman to see him before his wounds had healed 
would cause more misery to her by the shock than happi¬ 
ness to him by her ministrations. 

Lady Grebe blurted out what Sir John and Barbara 
had thought, but had had too much delicacy to express. 

' Sure, 'tis mighty hard for you, poor Barbara, that the 
one little gift he had to justify your rash choice of him 
—his wonderful good looks—should be taken away like 
this, to leave ”cc no excuse at all for your cond ;t in the 
world’s eyes. . . . Well, I wish you d married t'other— 
that do I! ’ And the lady sighed. 

' He’ll soon get right again,' said her father soothingly. 

Such remarks as the above were not often made ; but 
they were frequent enough to cause Barbara an uneasy 
sense of self-stultification. She determined to hear them 
no longer; and the house at Yewsholt being ready and 
furnished, she withdrew thither with her maids, where 
for the first time she could feci mistress of a home that 
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*would be hers and her husband’s exclusively, when he 
came. 

After Jong weeks Willowes had recovered sufficiently 
to be able to write himself, and slowly and tenderly lie 
enlightened her upon the full extent of his injuries It. 
was a mercy, he said, that he had not lost his sight entirely ; 
but he was thankful to say that he still retained full vision 
in one eye, though the other was dark for ever. The 
sparing manner in which he meted out particulars of his 
condition told Barbara how appalling had been Ins experi¬ 
ence. He was grateful for her assurance that nothing 
could change her ; but feared she did not fully realize that 
he was so sadly disfigured as to make it doubtful if she 
would recognize him. However, in spite of all, his heart. 
was as true to her as it ever had been. 

Barbara saw from his anxiety how much lay behind. 
She replied that she submitted to the decrees of Fate, 
and would welcome him in any shape as soon as he could 
come. She told him of the pretty retreat in which she 
had taken up her abode, pending their joint occupation of 
it, and did not reveal how much she had sighed over the 
information that all his good looks were gone. Still less 
did she say that she felt a certain strangeness in awaiting 
him, the weeks they had Jived together having been so 
short by comparison with the length of his absence. 

Slowly drew on the time when Willowes found himself 
well enough to come home. He landed at Southampton, 
and posted thence towards Yewsholt. Barbara at ranged 
to go out to meet him as far as Lorn ton Inn—the spot 
between the Forest and the Chase at which he had waited 
for night on the evening of their elopement. Thither she 
drove at the appointed hour in a little pony-chaise, pre¬ 
sented her by her father on her birthday for her especial 
use in her new house; which vehicle she sent back on 
arriving at the inn, the plan agreed upon being that she 
should perform the return journey with her husband in his 
hired coach. 

There was not much accommodation for a lady at this 
wayside tavern ; but, as it was a fine evening ir. early 
summer, she did not mind—walking about outside, and 
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straining her eyes along the highway for the expected one. 
But each cloud of dust that enlarged in the distance and 
drew near was found to disclose a conveyance other than 
his post-chaise. Barbara remained till the appointment 
was two hours passed, and then began to fear that owing to 
some adverse wind in the Channel he was not coming that 
night. 

While waiting she was conscious of a curious trepidation 
that was not entirely solicitude, and did not amount to 
dread ; her tense state of incertitude bordered both on 
disappointment and on relief. She had lived six or seven 
weeks with an imperfectly educated yet handsome hus¬ 
band whom now she had not seen for seventeen months, 
and who was so changed physically by an accident that 
she was assured she wo^’d hardly know him. Can we 
wonder at her compound state of mind ? 

But her immediate difficulty was to get away from 
Lomton Inn, for her situation was becoming embarrassing. 
Like too many of Barbara's actions, this drive had been 
undertaken without much reflection. Expecting to wait 
no more than a few minutes for her husband in his post- 
chaise, and to enter it with him, she had not hesitated 
to isolate herself by sending back her own little vehicle. 
She now found that, being so well known in this neighbour¬ 
hood, her excursion to meet her long-absent husband was 
exciting great interest. She was conscious that more eyes 
were watching her from the inn-windows than met her own 
gaze. Barbara had decided to get home by hiring what¬ 
ever kind of conveyance the tavern afforded, when, sham¬ 
ing her eyes for the last time ovei the now darkening 
highway, she perceived yet another dust-cloud drawing 
near. She paused; a chariot ascended to the inn, and 
would have passed had not its occupant caught sight of her 
standing expectantly. The horses were checked on the 
instant. 

‘ You here—and alone, my dear Mrs. Willowes ? ’ said 
Lord Uplandtowers, whose carriage it was. 

She explained what had brought her into this lonely 
situation; and, as he was going in the direction of her 
own home, she accepted his offer of a seat beside him. 
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Their conversation was embarrassed and fragmentary at 
first; but when they had driven a mile or two she was 
surprised to find herself talking earnestly and warmly to 
him : her impulsiveness was in tiuth but the natural 
consequence of her late existence—a somewhat desolate 
one by reason of the strange marriage she had made ; 
and there is no more indiscreet mood than that of a woman 
surprised into talk who has long been imposing upon herself 
a policy of reserve. Therefore her ingenuous heart rose 
with a bound into her throat when, in response to his 
leading questions, or rather hints, she allowed her troubles 
to leak out of her. Lord Uplandtowers took her quite 
to her own door, although he had driven three miles out of 
his way to do so; and in handing her down she heard 
from him a whisper of stern reproach : ‘ It need not have 
been thus if you had listened to me ! ’ 

She made no reply, and went indoors. There, as the 
evening wore away, she regretted more and more that she 
had been so friendly with Lord Uplandtowers. But he had 
launched himself upon her so unexpectedly : if she had 
only foreseen the meeting with him, what a careful line of 
conduct she would have marked out! Barbara broke into 
a perspiration of disquiet when she thought of her unre¬ 
serve, and, in self-chastisement, resolved to sit up till 
midnight on the bare chance of Edmond’s return ; direct¬ 
ing that supper should be laid for him, improbable as his 
arrival till the morrow was. 

The hours went past, and there was dead silence in and 
round about Yewsholt Lodge, except for the soughing of the 
trees ; till, when it was near upon midnight, she heard the 
noise of hoofs and wheels approaching the door. Know¬ 
ing that it could only be her husband, Barbara instantly 
went into the hall to meet him. Yet she stood then 1 not 
without a sensation of faintness, so many were the changes 
since their parting! And owing to her casual encounter 
with Lord Uplandtowers, his voice and image still remained 
with her, excluding Edmond, her husband, from the inner 
circle of her impressions. 

But she went to the door, and the next moment a figure 
stepped inside, of which she knew the outline, but little 
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besides. Her husband was attired in a flapping black cloak 
and slouched hat, appearing altogether as a foreigner, and 
not as the young English burgess who had left her side. 
When he came forward into the light of the lamp, she 
perceived with surprise, and almost with fright, that he 
wore a mask. At first she had not noticed this—there 
being nothing in its colour which would lead a casual 
observer to think he was looking on anything but a real 
countenance. 

He must have seen her start of dismay at the unex¬ 
pectedness of his appearance, for he said hastily: ‘I 
did not mean to "oine in to you like this- 1 thought you 
would have been in bed. 1 low good) on are, dcar Barbai a!' 
Ife put his arm round ht , but he did not attempt to kiss 
her. 

‘ O Edmond—it is you ?—it must be ? ’ she said, with 
clasped hands, for though his figuie and movement were 
almost enough to prove it and the tones were not unlike 
the old tones, the enunciation was so altered as to seem 
that of a stranger. 

‘ I am covered like this to hide mysdf from the curious 
eyes of the inn-servants and others,' he said, m a low voice.^ 
‘ I will send back the carriage and join you in a moment.*J 
‘ You are quite alone ? ’ jjjj 

‘ Quite My companion stopped at Southampton.’ * 
The wheels of the post-chaise rolled away as she entered 
the dining-room, where the supper was spread; and 
piesently he rejoined her there. He had removed his cloak 
and hat, but the mask was still r< tamed , and she could 
now see that it was of special make, of some flexible material 
like silk, coloured so as to represent fl >sh ; it joined natur¬ 
ally to the front hair, and was otherwise cleverly executed. 

‘ Barbara—you look ill,' he said, removing his glove, 
and taking her hand. 

' Yes—I have been ill,’ said she. 

1 Is this pretty little house ours ? ' 

‘ 0—yes.' She was hardly conscious of her words, for 
the hand he had ungloved in order to take HeTs was con¬ 
torted, and had one or two of its fingers missing; while 
through the mask she discerned the twinkle of one eye only. 
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' I would give anything to kiss you, dearest, now at 
this moment I ’ he continued, with mournful passionateness. 
* But I cannot—in this guise. The servants are abed, I 
suppose ? ' 

‘ Yes,’ said she. * But I can call them ? You will have 
-some supper ? * 

He said he would have some, but that it was not neces¬ 
sary to call anybody at that hour. Thereupon they 
approached the table, and sat down, facing each other. 

Despite Barbara’s scared state of mind, it was forced 
upon her notice that her husband trembled, as if lie feared 
the impression he was producing, or was about to produce, 
as much as, 01 more than, she. He drew nearer, and took 
her hand again. 

' I had this mask made at Venice,’ he began, m evident 
embarrassment. ‘ My darling Barbara—my dearest wife 
—do you think you—will mind when I take it oti ? You 
will not dislike me—will you ? ' 

' 0 Edmond, of course I shall not mind,' said she. ‘ What 
has happened to you is our misfortune ; but I am prepared 
for it.’ 

* Are you sure you are prepared ? ' 

' O yes f You are my husband.’ 

1 You really feel quite confident that nothing external can 
affect you ? ' he said again, m a voice rendered uncertain 
by his agitation. 

‘I think I am—quite,’ she answered faintly. 

He bent his head. ‘ I hope, I hope you are, ’ he whispered. 

In the pause which followed, the ticking of the clock 
in the hall seemed to grow loud; and he turned a little 
aside to remove the mask. She breathlessly awaited the 
operation, which was one of some tedmusness, watching 
him one moment, averting her face the next; and when 
it was done she shut her eyes at the dreadful spectacle that 
was revealed. A quick spasm of horror had passed thiough 
her; but though she quailed she forced herself to regard 
him anew, repressing the cry that would naturally have 
escaped from her ashy lips. Unable to look at him longer, 
Barbara sank down on the floor beside her chair, <*n\ ering 
her eyes. 
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' You cannot look at me ! * he groaned in a hopeless way. 
* I am too terrible an object even for you to bear ! I knew 
it; yet I hoped against it. O, this is a bitter fate—curse 
the skill of those Venetian surgeons who saved me alive ! 
; . . Look up, Barbara,' he continued beseechingly ; ‘ view 
me completely; say you loathe me, if you do loathe me; 
and settle the case between us for ever!' 

His unhappy wife pulled herself together for a desperate 
strain. He was her Edmond; he had done her no wrong ; 
he had suffered. A momentary devotion to him helped 
her, and lifting her eyes as bidden she regarded this 
human remnant, this ecorche, a second time. But the sight 
was too much. She again involuntarily looked aside and 
shuddered. 

‘ Do you think you e .n get used to this ? ' he said. 
‘Yes or no! Can you bear such a thing of the charnel- 
house near you ? Judge for yourself, Barbara. Your 
Adonis, your matchless man, has come to this !' 

The poor lady stood beside him motionless, save for the 
restlessness of her eyes. All her natural sentiments of 
affection and pity were driven clean out of her by a sort of 
panic ; she had just the same sense of dismay and tearful¬ 
ness that she would have had in the presence of an appari¬ 
tion. She could nohow fancy this to be her chosen one— 
the man she had loved; he was metamorphosed to a 
specimen of another species. ‘ I do not loathe you,’ she 
said with trembling. ‘ But I am so horrified—so over¬ 
come ! Let me recover myself. Will you sup now ? 
And while you do so may I go to my room ^o—regain my 
old feeling for you ? I will try, if I may leave von awhile ? 
Yes, I will try ! ’ 

Without waiting for an answer from him, and keeping 
her gaze carefully averted, the frightened woman crept 
to the door and out of the room. She heard him sit 
down to the table, as if to begin supper; though, Heaven 
knows, his appetite was slight enough after a reception' 
which had confirmed his worst surmises. When Barbara 
had ascended the stairs and arrived in her chamber she 
sank down, and buried her face in the coverlet of the 
bed. 
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Thus she remained for some time. The bed-chamber 
was over the dining-room, and presently as she knelt Bar¬ 
bara heard Willowes thrust back his chair, and rise to go 
into the hall. In five minutes that figure would probably 
come up the stairs and confront her again ; it,—this new 
and terrible form, that was not her husband’s. In the 
loneliness of this night, with neither maid nor friend beside 
her, she lost all self-control, and at the first sound of lus 
footstep on the stairs, without so much as flinging a cloak 
round her, she flew from the room, ran along the gallery 
to the back staircase, which she descended, and, unlocking 
the back door, let herself out. She scarcely was aware 
what she had done till she found herself in the greenhouse, 
crouching on a flowei-stand. 

Here she remained, her great timid eyes strained through 
the glass upon the garden without, and her skirts gathered 
up, m fear of the field-mice which sometimes came there. 
Every moment she dreaded to hear footsteps which she 
ought by law to have longed for, and a voice that should 
have been as music to her soul. But Edmond Willowes 
came not that way. The nights were getting short at this 
season, and soon the dawn appeared, and the first rays of the 
sun. By daylight she had less fear than in the dark. She 
thought she could meet him, and accustom herself to the 
spectacle. 

So the much-tried young woman unfastened the door 
of the hot-house, and went back by the way she had 
emerged a few hours ago Her poor husband was probably 
in bed and asleep, Ins journey having been long ; and 
she made as little noise as possible in her entr}c The 
house was just as she had left it, and she looked about in the 
hall for his cloak and hat, but she could not sec them ; nor 
did she perceive the small trunk which had been all that 
he brought with him, his heavier baggage having been 
left at Southampton for the road-waggon. She sum¬ 
moned courage to mount the stairs , the bedroom-door was 
open as she had left it. She fearfully peeped round ; 
the bed had not been pressed. Perhaps he had lain down 
on the dining-room sofa. She descended and entered ; he 
was not there. On the table beside his unsoiled plate lay 
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a note, hastily written on the leaf of a pocket-book. It 
was something like this:— 

My ever~bkloved Wife, —The effect that my forbidding appear¬ 
ance has produced upon you was one which I foresaw as quite pos¬ 
sible I hoped against it, but foolishly so. I was aware that no 
human love could survive such a catastrophe T confess I thought 
yours divine , but, after so long an absence, there could not be left 
sufficient warmth to overcome the too natural fust aversion It 
was an experiment, and it lias failed I do not blame you ; per¬ 
haps, even, it is bettei so. Good-bye. I leave England for one 
year Yea will see me again at the expiration of that time, if I 
live. Then I will ascertain your true feeling; and, if it be against 
me, go away for ever. 

E. W. 

On recovering from her surprise, Barbara’s remorse 
was such that she felt i’erself absolutely unforgivable. 
She should have regarded him as an afflicted being, and 
not have been this slave to mere eyesight, like a child. To 
follow him and entreat him to return was her first thought. 
But on making inquiries she found that nobody had seen 
him : he had silently disappeared 

More than this, to undo the scene of last night was 
impossible. Her terror had been too plain, and he was a 
man unlikely to be coaxed back by her efforts to do her 
duty. She went and confessed to her parents all that 
had occurred; which, indeed, soon became known to more 
persons than those of her own family. 

The year passed, and he did not return ; and it was 
doubted if he were alive. Barbara’s contrition for her 
unconquerable repugnance was now such that she longed 
to build a church-aisle, or erect a monument, and devote 
herself to deeds of charity for the remainder of ner days. 
To that end she made inquiry of the excellent parson under 
whom she sat on Sundays, at a vertical dismnee of a dozen 
feet. But he could only adjust his wig and tap his snuff¬ 
box ; for such was the lukewarm state of religion in those 
days, that not an aisle, steeple, porch, east window, Ten- 
Commandment board, Iion-and-unicorn, or brass candle¬ 
stick, was required anywhere at all in the neighbourhood 
as a votive offering from a distracted soul—the last century 
contrasting greatly in this respect with the happy times 
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in which we live, when urgent appeals for contributions to 

such objects pour in by every morning's post, and nearly 

all churches have been made to look like new pennies. 

As the poor lady could not ease her conscience this way, 

she determined at least to be charitable, and soon had the 

• 

satisfaction of finding her porch thronged every morning 
by the raggedest, idlest, most drunken, hypocritical, and 
worthless tramps in Christendom. 

But human hearts arc as prone to change as the leaves 
of the creeper on the wall, and in the course of time, hearing 
nothing of her husband, Barbara could sit unmoved whilst 
her mother and friends said in her hearing, ‘ Well, what has 
happened is tor the best.’ She began to think so herself, 
for even now she could not summon up that lopped and-* 
mutilated foim without a shiver, though whenever her 
mind flew back to her early wedded days, and the man who 
had stood beside her then, a thrill of tendeiness moved her, 
which if quickened by lus living piescnce might have 
become strong. She was young and inexperienced, and had 
hardly on his late return grown out of the capricious 
fancies of girlhood. 

But he did not come again, and when she thought of 
his word that he would leturn once more, if living, and 
how unlikely he was to break his word, she gave him up for 
dead. So did her parents; so also did another person 
—that man of silence, of irresistible incisiveness, of still 
countenance, who was as awake as seven sentinels when he 
seemed to be as sound asleep as the figures on his family 
monument. Lord Uplandtowers, though not yet thirty, 
had chuckled like a caustic fogey of threescore when he 
heard ot Barbara’s terror and flight at her husband's 
return, and of the latter’s prompt d» parture. He felt 
pretty sure, however, that Willowes, despite his hurt feelings, 
would have reappeared to claim his bright-eyed property 
if he had been alive at the end of the twelve months. 

As there was no husband to live with her, Barbara had 
relinquished the house prepared for them by her father, 
and taken up her abode anew at Chene Manor, as m the 
days of her girlhood. By degrees the episode with Edmond 
Willowes seemed but a fevered dream, and as ihe months 
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grew to years Lord Uplandtowers* friendship with the 
people at Chene—which had somewhat cooled after Bar¬ 
bara’s elopement—revived considerably, and he again 
became a frequent visitor there. He could not make the 
most trivial alteration or improvement at Knollingwood 
Hall, where he lived, without riding off to consult with his 
friend Sir John at Chene; and thus putting himself fre¬ 
quently under her eyes, Barbara grew accustomed to 
him, and talked to him as freely as to a brother. She even 
began to look up to him as a person of authority, judgment, 
and prudence; and though his severity on the bench to¬ 
wards poachers, smugglers, and turnip-stealers was matter 
of common notoriety, she trusted that much of what was 
said might be misrepresentation. 

Thus they lived on 4 ill her husband’s absence had 
stretched to years, and there could be no longer any doubt 
of his death. A passionless manner of renewing his 
addresses seemed no longer out of place in Lord Upland- 
towers. Barbara did not love him, but hers was essentially 
one of those sweet-pea or with-wind natures which require 
a twig of stouter fibre than its own to hang upon and 
bloom. Now, too, she was older, and admitted to herself 
that a man whose ancestor had run scores of Saracens 
through and through in fighting for the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre was a more desirable husband, socially con¬ 
sidered, than one who could only claim with certainty to 
know that his father and grandfather were respectable 
burgesses. 

Sir John took occasion to inform her that she might 
legally consider hcrselt a widow; and. in brief, Lord 
Uplandtowers carried his point with her, and a! e married 
him, though he could never get her to own that she loved 
him as she had loved Willowes. In my childhood I knew 
an old lady whose mother saw the wedding, and she said, 
that when Lord and Lady Uplandtowers drove away from 
her father’s house in the evening it was in a coach-and-four, - 
and that my lady was dressed in green and silver, and Wore 
the gayest hat and feather that ever were seen; though 
whether it was that the green did not suit her complexion, 
or otherwise, the Countess looked pale, and the reverse of 
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blooming. After their marriage her husband took her to 
London, and she saw the gaieties of a season there ; then 
they returned to Knollingwood Hall, and thus a year passed 
away. 

Before their marriage her husband had seemed to care 
but little about her inability to love him passionately. 

‘ Only let me win you/ he had said, * and I will submit to 
all that.' But now her lack of warmth seemed to irritate 
him, and he conducted himself towards her with a resent¬ 
fulness which led to her passing many hours with him in 
painful silence. The heir-presumptive to the title was a 
remote relative, whom Lord Uplandtowers did not exclude 
from the dislike he entertained towards many persons and 
things besides, and he had set his mind upon a lineal c 
successor. He blamed her much that there was no promise' 
of this, and asked her what she was good for. 

On a particular day in her gloomy life a letter, addressed 
to her as Mrs. Willowes, readied Lady Uplandtowers from 
an unexpected quarter. A sculptor in Pisa, knowing 
nothing of her second marriage, informed her that the long- 
delayed life-size statue of Mr. Willowes, which, when her 
husband left that city, he had been directed to retain till 
it was sent for, was still in his studio. As his commission 
had not wholly been paid, and the statue was taking up 
room he could ill spare, he should be glad to have the debt 
cleared off, and directions where to forward the figure. 
Arriving at a time when the Countess was beginning to 
have little secrets (of a harmless kind, it is true) from her 
husband, by reason of their growing estrangement, she 
replied to this letter without saying a word to Lord Up- 
landtowers, sending off the balance that was owing to the 
sculptor, and telling him to despatch the statue to her 
without delay. 

It was some weeks before it arrived at Knollingwood 
Hall, and, by a singular coincidence, during the interval 
she received the first absolutely conclusive tidings of her 
Edmond’s death. It had taken place years before, in a 
foreign land, about six months after their parting, and 
had been induced by the sufferings he had already under¬ 
gone, coupled with much depression of spirit, which had 
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caused him to succumb to a slight ailment. The news was 
sent her in a brief and formal letter from some relative of 
Willowes’s in another part of England. 

Her grief took the form of passionate pity for his mis¬ 
fortunes, and of reproach to herself for never having been 
able to conquer her aversion to his latter image by recol¬ 
lection of what Nature had originally made him. The sad 
spectacle that had gone from earth had never been her 
Edmond at all to her. O that she could have met him 
as he was at first! Thus Barbara thought. It was only a 
few days later that a waggon with two horses, containing an 
immense packing-case, was seen at breakfast-tune both by 
Barbara and her husband to drive round to the back of 
the house, and by-and-by they were informed that a 
case labelled ‘ Sculpture had arrived for her ladyship. 

‘ What can that be ? ’ said Lord Uplandtowers. 

* It is the statue of poor Edmond, which belongs to me, 
but has never been sent till now.’ she answered. 

1 Where are you going to put it ? ’ asked he. 

‘ I have not decided,’ said the Countess. ' Anywhere, 
so that it will not annoy you.' 

‘Oh, it won’t annoy me,' says he. 

When it had been unpacked in a back room of the house, 
they went to examine it. The 4 ’\tue was a full-length 
figure, in the purest Carrara marble, icpresenting Edmond 
Willowes in all his original beauty, as he had stood at 
parting from her when about to set out on his travels ; a 
specimen of manhood almost perfect in every line and con¬ 
tour. The work had been carried out with absolute fidelity. 

‘ Phoebus-Apollo, sure,’ said the Earl of Uplandtowers, 
who had never seen Willowes, real or represented till now. 

Barbara did not heai him. She was standing in a sort 
of trance before the first husband, as if she had no con¬ 
sciousness of the other husband at her side. The mutil¬ 
ated features of Whllowes had disappeared from her mind's 
eye ; this perfect being was really the man she had loved, 
and not that later pitiable figure ; in whom tenderness 
and truth should have seen this image always, but had not 
done so. 

It was not till Lord Uplandtowers said roughly, ‘Are- 
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you going to stay here all the morning worshipping him ? ’ 
that she roused herself. 

Her husband had not till now the least suspicion that 
Edmond Willowes originally looked thus, and he thought 
how deep would have been his jealousy years ago if Wil¬ 
lowes had been known to him. Returning to the Hall in 
the afternoon he found his wife in the gallery, whither the 
statue had been brought. 

She was lost in reverie before it, just as in the morning. 

4 What are you doing ? ' he asked. 

She started and turned. * I am looking at my husb— 
my statue, to see if it is well done,’ she stammered. 4 Why 
should I not ? ' 

4 There’s no reason why,’ he said. 4 What are you going, 
to do with the monstrous thing ? It can’t stand here for 
over.’ 

4 1 don’t wish it,' she said. ‘ I’ll find a place.' 

In her boudoir there was a deep recess, and while the 
Earl was absent from home for a few days in the following 
week, she hired joiners from the village, who under her 
directions enclosed the recess with a panelled door. Into 
the tabernacle thus formed she had the statue placed, 
fastening the door with a lock, the key of which she kept 
in her packet. 

When her hus id returned he missed the statue from 
the gallery, and, concluding that it had been put away 
out of deference to his feelings, made no remark. Yet at 
moments he noticed something on his lady’s face which he 
had never not' *ed -e before. He could not construe 
it; it was a soi l t nt ecstasy, a reserved beatification. 

Wliat had become or the statue he could not divine, and 
growing more and more curious, looked about here and 
there for it till, thinking of her private room, he went 
towards that spot. After knocking he heard the shutting 
of a door, and the click of a key ; but when he entered his 
wife was sitting at work, on what was in those days called 
knotting. Lord Uplandtowers' eye fell upon the newly- 
painted door where the recess had formerly been. 

4 You have been carpentering in my absence then, Bar¬ 
bara,’ he said carelessly. 
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* Yes, Uplandtowers.’ 

* Why did you go putting up such a tasteless enclosure 
as that—spoiling the handsome arch of the alcove ?' 

‘ I wanted more closet-room; and I thought that as 
this was my own apartment-' 

' ' Of course,’ he returned. Lord Uplandtowers knew 
now where the statue of young Willowes was. 

One night, or rather in the smallest hours of the morn¬ 
ing, he missed the Countess from his side. Not being a 
man of nervous imaginings he fell asleep again before he 
had much considered the matter, and the next morning 
had forgotten the incident. But a few nights later the 
same circumstances occurred. This time he fully roused 
himself; but before he had moved to search for her she 
returned to the chamber in her dressing-gown, carrying a 
candle, which she extinguished as she approached, deem¬ 
ing him asleep. He could discover from her breathing 
that she was strangely moved; but not on this occasion 
either did he reveal that he had seen her. Presently, 
when she had lain down, affecting to wake, he asked her 
some trivial questions. ‘ Yes, Edmond ,’ she replied 
absently. 

Lord Uplandtowers became convinced that sh,e was in 
the habit of leaving the chamber in this queer way more 
frequently than he had observed, and he determined to 
watch. The next midnight he feigned deep sleep, and 
shortly after perceived her stealthily rise and let herself 
out of the room in the dark. He slipped on some clothing 
and followed. At the further end of the corridor, where 
the clash of flint and steel would be out of the hearing of 
one in the bed-chamber, she struck a light. IL stepped 
aside into an empty room till she had lit a taper and had 
passed on to her boudoir. In a minute or two he followed. 
Arrived at the door of the boudoir, he beheld the door of 
the private recess open, and Barbara within it, standing 
with her arms clasped tightly round the neck of her Edmond, 
and her mouth on his. The shawl which she had thrown 
round her nightclothes had slipped from her shoulders, 
and her long white robe and pale face lent her the blanched 
appearance of a second statue embracing the first. Between 
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her kisses, she apostrophized it in a low murmur of infan¬ 
tine tenderness: 

‘ My only love—how could I be so cruel to you, my 
perfect one—so good and true—I am ever faithful to you, 
despite my seeming infidelity! I always think of you— : 
dream of you—during the* long hours of the day, and in 
the night-watches I O Edmond, I am always yours! ’ 
Such words as these, intermingled with sobs, and stream¬ 
ing tears, and dishevelled hair, testified to an intensity of 
feeling in his wife which Lord Uplandtowers had not 
dreamed of her possessing. 

' Ha, ha 1 ’ says he to himself. * This is where we evap¬ 
orate—this is where my hopes of a successor in the title 
dissolve—ha ! ha ! This must be seen to, verily 1 ' 

Lord Uplandtowers was a subtle man when once he set 
himself to strategy; though in the present instance he 
never thought of the simple stratagem of constant tender¬ 
ness. Nor did he enter the room and surprise his wife 
as a blunderer would have done, but went back to his 
chamber as silently as he had left it. When the Countess 
returned thither, shaken by spent sobs and sighs, he ap¬ 
peared to be soundly sleeping as usual. The next day he 
began his countermoves by making inquiiies as to the 
whereabouts of the tutor who had travelled with his wife's 
first husband ; this gentleman, he found, was now master 
of a grammar-school at no great distance from Knolhng- 
wood. At the first convenient moment Lord Uplandtowers 
went thither and obtained an interview with the said 
gentleman. The schoolmaster was much gratified by a 
visit from such an influential neighbour, and was ready 
to communicate anything that his lordship desired to 
know. 

After some general conversation on the school and its 
progress, the visitor observed that he believed the school¬ 
master had once travelled a good deal with the unfor¬ 
tunate Mr. Willowes, and had been with him on the occa¬ 
sion of his accident. He, Lord Uplandtowers, was inter¬ 
ested in knowing what had really happened at that time, 
and had often thought of inquiring. And then the Earl 
not only heard by word of mouth as much as he wished 
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to know, but, their chat becoming more intimate, the 
schoolmaster drew upon paper a sketch of the disfigured 
head, explaining with bated breath various details in the 
representation. 

' It was very strange and terrible 1 ' said Lord Upland- 
towers, taking the sketch in his hand. ‘ Neither nose nor 
ears, nor lips scarcely !’ 

A poor man in the town nearest to Knollingwood Hall, 
who combined the art of sign-painting with ingenious 
mechanical occupations, was sent for by Lord Upland- 
towers to come to the Hall on a day in that week when 
the Countess had gone on a short visit to her parents. 
His employer made the man understand that the business 
in which his assistance was demanded was to be considered 
private, and money insure'* the observance of this request. 
The lock of the cupboard was picked, and the ingenious 
mechanic and painter, assisted by the schoolmaster’s sketch, 
which Lord Uplandtowers had put in his pocket, set to 
work upon the god-like countenance of the statue under 
my lord’s direction. What the fire had maimed in the 
original the chisel maimed in the copy. It was a fiendish 
disfigurement, ruthlessly carried out, and was rendered 
still more shocking by being tinted to the hues of life, as 
life had been after the wreck. 

Six hours after, when the workman was gone, Lord 
Uplandtowers looked upon the result, and smiled grimly, 
and said: 

* A statue should represent a man as he appeared in life, 
and that's as he appeared. Ha I ha ! But 'tis done to 
good purpose, and not idly/ 

He locked the door of the closet with a skeluon key, 
and went his way to fetch the Countess home. 

That night she slept, but he kept awake. According to 
the tale, she murmured soft words in her dieam; and he 
knew that the tender converse of her imaginings was held 
with one whom he had supplanted but in name. At the 
end of her dream the Countess of Uplandtowers awoke and 
arose, and then the enactment of former nights was repeated. 
Her husband remained still and listened. Two strokes 
sounded from the clock in the pediment without, when. 
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leaving the chamber-door ajar, she passed along the corridor 
to the other end, where, as usual, she obtained a light. 
So deep was the silence that he could even from his bed 
hear her softly blowing the tinder to a glow after sinking 
the steel. She moved on into the boudoir, and he heard, 
or fancied he heard, the turning of the key in the closet- 
•door. The next moment there came from that direction a 
loud and prolonged shriek, which resounded to the furthest 
corners of the house. It was repeated, and there was the 
noise of a heavy fall. 

Lord Uplandtowers sprang 'out of bed. He hastened 
along the dark corridor to the door of the boudoir, which 
stood ajar, and, by the light of the candle within, saw his 
poor young Countess lying in a heap in her nightdress oru 
the floor of the closet. When he reached her side he found 
that she had fainted, much to the relief of his fears that 
matters were worse. He quickly shut up and locked in 
the hated image which had done the mischief, and lifted 
his wile in his arms, where in a few instants she opened her 
eyes. Pressing her face to his without saying a word, he 
carried her back to her room, endeavouring as he went to 
disperse her terrors by a laugh in her ear, oddly compounded 
of causticity, predilection, and brutality 

' Ho—ho— ho ! ' says he. ' Frightened, dear one, hey ? 
What a baby ’tis 1 Only a joke, sure, Barbara—a splen¬ 
did joke ! But a baby should not go to closets at midnight 
to look for the ghost of the dear depaited ! If it do it 
must expect to be terrified at his aspect --110—ho—ho 1 * 

When she was in her bed-chamber, and had quite come 
to herself, though her nerves were still much shaken, he 
spoke to her more sternly. ‘ Now, my lady, answer me: 
do you love him—eh ? ’ 

' No—no ! ' she faltered, shuddering, with her expanded 
eyes fixed on her husband. ‘ He is too terrible—no, no ! ’ 

‘ You are sure ? ' 

‘ Quite sure !' replied the poor broken-spirited Countess. 

But her natural elasticity asserted itself. Next morning 
he again inquired of her : * Do you love him now ? ' She 
quailed under his gaze, but did not reply. 

* That means that you do still, by God 1 ' he continued. 
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‘ It means that I will not tell an untruth, and do not 
wish to incense my lord,' she answered, with dignity. 

' Then suppose we go and have another look at him ? ’ 
As he spoke, he suddenly took her by the wrist, and turned 
as if to lead her towards the ghastly closet. 

' No —no ! 0 —no ! ' she cried, and her desperate 
wriggle out of his hand revealed that the fright of the 
night had left more impression upon her delicate soul than 
superficially appeared. 

‘ Another dose or. two, and she will be cured,' he said 
to himself 

It was now so generally known that the Earl and Coun¬ 
tess were not in accord, that he took no great tiouble to 
disguise his deeds in relation to this matter. During the 
day he ordered four men with ropes and rollers to attend 
him in the boudoir. When they arrived, the closet was 
open, and the upper part of the statue tied up in canvas. 
He had it taken to the sleeping-chamber. What followed 
is more or less matter of conjecture. The story, as told 
to me, goes on to say that, w r hen Lady Uplandtowers 
retired with him that night, she saw facing the foot of the 
heavy oak four-poster, a tall dark wardrobe, which had not 
stood there before ; but she did not ask w r hat its presence 
meant. 

‘ I have had a little whim,' he explained when they 
were in the dark. 

‘ Have you ? ' says she. 

* To erect a little shrine, as it may be called.' 

‘ A little shrine ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; to one whom we both equally adore—«h ? I’ll 
show you what it contains.' 

He pulled a cord which hung covered by the bed-curtains, 
and the doors of the wardrobe slowly opened, disclosing 
that the shelves within had been removed throughout, and 
the interior adapted to receive the ghastly figure, which 
stood there as it had stood in the boudoir, but with a wax 
candle burning on each side of it to throw' the cropped and 
distorted features into relief. She clutched him, uttered a 
low scream, and buried her head in the bedclothes. ' O, 
take it away—please take it away!' she implored. 
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' AH in good time; namely, when you love me best,' 
he returned calmly. * You don't quite yet—eh ?' 

* I don’t know—I think —0 Uplandtowers, have mercy— 

I cannot bear it—O, in pity, take it away!' 

‘ Nonsense; one gets accustomed to anything. Take, 
another gaze.' - 

In short, he allowed the doors to remain unclosed at 
the foot of the bed, and the wax-tapers burning; and 
, such was the strange fascination of the grisly exhibition 
that a morbid curiosity took possession of the Countess 
as she lav, and, at his repeated request, she did again 
look out from the coverlet, shuddered, hid her eyes, 
and looked again, all the while begging him to take it 
away, or it would drive her out of her senses. But he ■ 
would not do so yet, and the wardrobe was not locked 
till dawn. 

The scene was repeated the next night. Firm in enforc¬ 
ing his ferocious correctives, he continued the treatment 
till the nerves of the poor lady were quivering in agony 
under the virtuous tortures inflicted by her lord, to bring 
her truant heart back to faithfulness. 

The third night, when the scene had opened as usual, 
and she lay staring with immense wild eyes at the horrid 
fascination, on a sudden she gave an unnatural laugh; 
she laughed more and more, staring at the image, till she 
literally shrieked with laughter: then there was silence, 
and he found her to have become insensible. He thought 
she had fainted, but soon saw that the event was worse : 
she was in an epileptic fit. He started up, dismayed by 
the sense that, like many other subtle personages, he had 
been too exacting for his own interests. Such love as he 
was capable of, though rather a selfish gloating than a 
cherishing solicitude, was fanned into life on the instant. 
He closed the wardrobe with the pulley, clasped her in his 
arms, took her gently to the window, and did all he could 
to restore her. 

It was a long time before the Countess came to herself, 
and when she did so, a considerable change seemed to have 
taken place in her emotions. She flung her arms around 
him, and with gasps of fear abjectly kissed him many 
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times, at last bursting into tears. She had never wept in 
this scene before. 

‘You’ll take it away, dearest—you will! * she begged 
plaintively. 

‘ If you love me.’ 

‘ I do—oh, I do ! ' 

‘ And hate him, and his memory ? ' 

‘ Yes—yes ! ' 

‘ Thoroughly ? ’ 

‘I carnot endure recollection of him ! ' ciied the poor 
Countess slavishly. ‘ It fills me with shame—how could 
I ever be .so depraved! I'll never behave badly again, 
Upland! owers; md you will never put the hated statue 
again before my eyes ? ' 

He felt that he couk 1 promise with perfect safety. 
‘Never,’ said he. 

‘ And then I'll love you,’ she returned eageily, as if 
dreading lest the scourge should be applied anew. ‘ And 
I’ll never, never dream of thinking a single thought that 
seems like faithlessness to my marriage vow.' 

The stiange thing now was that this fictitious love wrung 
from her by terror took on, through mere habit of enact¬ 
ment, a certain quality of jeality. A servile mood of 
attachment to the Earl became distinctly visible in her 
contemporaneously with an actual dislike for her late hus¬ 
band’s memory. The mood of attachment grew and con¬ 
tinued when the statue was removed. A permanent revul¬ 
sion was operant in her, which intensified as time wore on. 
How fright could have effected such a charge of idiosyn¬ 
crasy learned physicians alone can say ; but i beneve such 
cases of reactionary inslinct are not imknown. 

The upshot was that the cure became so permanent as 
to be itself a new disease. She clung to him so tightly 
that she would not willingly be out of his sight for a moment. 
She would have no sitting-room apart from Ins, though 
she could not help starting when he cntoied suddenly to 
her. Her eyes were wellnigh always fixed upon him. If 
he drove out, she wished to go with him; his slightest 
civilities to other women made her frantically jealous; 
till at length her very fidelity became a burden to him. 
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absorbing his time, and curtailing his liberty, and causing 
him to curse and swear. If he ever spoke sharply to her 
now, she did not revenge herself by flying off to a mental 
world of her own; all that affection for another, which 
had provided her with a resource, was now a cold black 
cinder. 

From that time the life of this scared and enervated 
lady—whose existence might have been developed to so 
much higher purpose but for the ignoble ambition of her 
parents and the conventions of the time—was one of obse¬ 
quious amativeness towards a perverse and cruel man. 
Little personal events came to her in quick succession— 
half a dozen, eight, nine, ten such events,—in brief, she 
bore him no less than eleven children in the nine follow¬ 
ing years, but half of them came prematurely into the 
world, or died a few days old; only one, a girl, attained 
to maturity; she in after years became the wile of the 
Honourable Mr. Beltonleigh, who was created Lord d’Al- 
maine, as may be remembered. 

There was no living son and heir. At length, completely 
worn out in mind and body, Lady Uplandtowers was taken 
abroad by her husband, to try the effect of a more genial 
climate upon her wasted frame. But nothing availed to 
strengthen her, and she died at Florence, a few months 
after her arrival in Italy. 

Contrary to expectation, the Earl of Uplandtowers did 
not marry again. Such affection as existed in him—strange, 
hard, brutal as it was—seemed untransferable, and the 
title, as is known, passed at liis death to his nephew. Per¬ 
haps it may not be so generally known that, during the 
enlargement of the Hall for the sixth Earl, while digging 
in the grounds for the new foundations, the broken frag¬ 
ments of a marble statue were unearthed. They were 
submitted to various antiquaries, who said that, so fai as 
the damaged pieces would allow them to form an opinion, 
the statue seemed to be that of a mutilated Roman satyr ; 
or, if not, an allegorical figure of Death. Only one or two 
old inhabitants guessed whose statue those fragments had 
composed. 

I should have added that, shortly after the death of the 
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Countess, an excellent sermon was preached by the Dean 
of Melchester, the subject of which, though names were 
not mentioned, was unquestionably suggested by the afore¬ 
said events, lie dwelt upon the folly of indulgence in 
sensuous love for a handsome form merely; and showed 
' that the only rational and virtuous growths of that affec¬ 
tion were those based upon intrinsic worth. In the case 
of the tender but somewhat shallow lady whose life I have 
related, there is no doubt that an infatuation for the per¬ 
son of young Willowes was the chief feeling that induced 
her to marry him; which was the more deplorable in that 
his beauty, by all tradition, was the least of his recommen¬ 
dations, every report bearing out the inference that he 
must have been a man of steadfast nature, bright intelli¬ 
gence, and promising life. 

The company thanked the old surgeon for his story, 
which the rural dean declared to be a far more striking 
one than anything he could hope to tell. An elderly mem¬ 
ber of the Club, who was mostly called the Bookworm, 
said that a woman's natural instinct of fidelity would, 
indeed, send back her heart to a man after his death in a 
truly wonderful manner sometimes—if anything occurred 
to put before her forcibly the original affection between 
them, and his original aspect in her eyes,—whatever his 
inferiority may have been, social or otherwise; and then 
a general conversation ensued upon the power that a woman 
has of seeing the actual in the representation, the reality 
in the dream—a power which (according to the sentimeutal 
member) men have no faculty of equal)mg. 

The rural dean thought that such cases as that j \1 ted 
by the surgeon were rather an illustration of passion elec¬ 
trified back to life than of a latent, true affection. The 
story had suggested that he should try to recount to them 
one which he had used to hear in his youth, and which 
afforded an instance of the latter and better kind of feel¬ 
ing, his heroin^ being also a lady who had married beneath 
her, though he feared his narrative w'ould be of a much 
slighter kind than the surgeon's. The Club begged him 
to proceed, and the parson began. 
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DAME THE THIRD 

THE MARCHIONESS OF STONEHENGE 

By the Rural Dean 

I would have you know, then, that a great many years 
ago there lived in a classical mansion with which I used 
to be familiar, standing not a hundred miles from the 
city of Melche^ter, a lady whose peisonal charms were so 
rare and unparalleled that she was courted, flattered, and 
spoilt by almost all the young noblemen and gentlemen 
in that part of Wessex. For a time th^se attentions pleased 
her well. But as, in the woids of good Robert South (whose 
sermons might be read much moie than they are), the 
most passionate lover of sport, if tied to follow his hawks 
and hounds eveiy day of Ins life, would find the pursuit 
the greatest toiment and calamity, and would fly to the 
mines and galleys for his recreation, so did this lofty and 
beautiful lady after a while become satiated with the con¬ 
stant iteration of what she had in its novelty enjoyed; 
and by an almost natural revulsion turned her regards 
absolutely netherward, socially speaking. She perversely 
and passionately centred her affection on quite a plain¬ 
looking young man of humble birth and no position at 
all; though it is true that he was gentle and delicate in 
nature, of good address, and guileless heart. In short, he 
was the parish-clerk's son, acting as assistant to the land- 
steward of her father the Earl of Avon, with the hope of 
becoming some day a land-steward himself. It should be 
said that perhaps the Lady Caroline (as she was called) 
was a little stimulated in this passion by the discovery 
that a young girl of the village already loved the young 
man fondly, and that he had paid some attentions to her, 
though merely of a casual and good-natured kind. 

Since his occupation brought him frequently to the 
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manor-house and its environs, Lady Caroline could make 
ample opportunities of seeing and speaking to him. She 
had, in Chaucer's phrase, ‘ all the craft of fine loving ’ at 
her fingers’ ends, and the young man, being of a readily- 
kindling heart, was quick to notice the tenderness in her 
eyes and voice. He could not at first believe in his good 
fortune, having no understanding of her weariness of more 
artificial men; but a time comes when the stupidest sees 
in an eye the glance of his othei half; and it came to him, 
who was quite the reverse of dull. As he gained confidence 
accidental encounteis led to encounters by design ; till at 
length when they were alone together there was no reserve 
on the matter. They whispered tender words as other 
lovers do, and weie as devoted a pair as ever was seen. 
But not a ray or symptom of tins attachment was allowed 
to show itself to the outt world. 

Now, as she became less and less scrupulous towards 
him under the influence of her affection, and he became 
more and more reverential under the influence of his, and 
they looked the situation in the face together, their con¬ 
dition seemed intolerable in its hopelessness. That she 
could ever ask to be allowed to marry him, or could hold 
her tongue and quietly renounce him, was equally beyond 
conception. They resolved upon a third com sc, possess¬ 
ing neither of the disadvantages of these tw r o : to wed 
secretly, and live on in outward appearance the same as 
before. In this they differed from the lovers of my friend’s 
story. 

Not a soul in the parental mansion guessed when Lady 
Caroline came coolly into the hall one day aftei a ^ visit 
to her aunt, that, during the visit, her lover and herself 
had found an opportunity of uniting tlu mselves till death 
should part them. Yet such was the fact * the young 
woman who rode fine horses, and drove in pony-chaises, 
and was saluted deferentially by every one, and the young 
man who trudged about, and directed the tree-felling, and 
the laying out of fish-ponds in the park, were husband 
and wife. 

As they had planned, so they acted to the letter for the 
space of a month and more, clandestinely meeting when 
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and where they best could do so; both being supremely 
happy and content. To be sure, towards the latter part 
of that month, when the first wild warmth of hei love had 
gone off, the Lady Caroline sometimes wondered within 
herself how she, who might have chosen a peer of the realm,, 
baronet, knight; or, if serious-minded, a bishop or judge 
of the more gallant sort who prefer young wives, could 
have brought herself to do a thing so rash as to make this 
marriage ; particularly when, in their piivate meetings, 
she perceived that though her young husband was full of 
ideas, and faiily well read, they had not a single social 
experience in common. It was his custom to visit her after 
nightfall, in her own house, when he could hnd no oppor¬ 
tunity for an interview elsewhere, and to further this course 
she would contrive to leave unfastened a window on the 
ground-floor overlooking the lawn, by entering which a 
back staircase was accessible; so that he could climb up 
to her apartments, and gam audience of his lady when 
the house was still. 

One dark midnight, when he had not been able to see 
her during the day, he made use of this seciet method, as 
he had done manv timt s before; and when they had 
remained m company about an hour he declaied that it 
was time for him to descend. 

He would have stayed longer but that the interview 
had been a somewhat painful one. What she had said 
to him that night had much excited and angeied him, 
for it had revealed a change in her ; cold reason had come 
to his lofty wife ; she was beginning to have more anxiety 
about her own position and prospects than ardour for him. 
Whethei from the agitation of this perception or not, he 
was seized with a spasm ; he gasped, ro<-» , and in moving 
towards the window for air he uttered in a short thick 
whisper, ‘ O, my heart ! ’ 

With his hand upon his chest he sank down to the floor 
before he had gone another step. By the time that she 
had relighted the candle, which had been extinguished in 
case any eye in the opposite grounds should witness his 
egiess, she found that his poor heart had ceased to beat; 
and there rushed upon her mind what his cottage friends 
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had once told her, that he was liable to attacks of heart- 
failure, one of which, the doctor had informed them, might 
some day carry him off. 

Accustomed as she was to doctoring the other parish¬ 
ioners, nothing that she could effect upon him in that kind 
made any difference whatever; and his stillness, and the 
increasing coldness of his feet and hands, disclosed too 
surely to the affrighted young woman that her husband 
was dead indeed. For more than an hour, however, she 
did not abandon her efforts to restore him ; when she fully 
realized the fact that he was a corpse she bent over his 
body, distracted and bewildered as to what step she next 
should take. 

Her first feelings had undoubtedly been those of pas¬ 
sionate grief at the loss of lum ; her second thoughts were 
concern at her own position as the daughter of an earl. 

‘ O, why, why, my unfortunate husband, did you die in 
my chamber at this hour ! ' she said piteously to the corpse. 

‘ Why not have died in your own cottage if you would 
die ! Then nobody would ever have known of our impru¬ 
dent union, and no syllable would have been breathed of 
how I mismated myself for love of you ! ’ 

The clock in the courtyard striking the solitary hour of 
one aroused Lady Caroline from the stupor into which she 
had fallen, and she stood up, and went towards the door. 
To awaken and tell her mother seemed her only way out 
of this terrible situation; yet when she put her hand on 
the key to unlock it she withdrew herself again. It would 
be impossible to call even her mother's assistance without 
risking a revelation to all the world through the servants ; 
while if she could remove the body unassisted to a ustance 
she might avert suspicion of their union, even now. This 
thought of immunity from the social consequences of her 
1 ash act, of renewed freedom, was indubitably a relief to 
her, for, as has been said, the constraint and riskiness of 
her position had begun to tell upon the Lady Caroline’s 
nerves. 

She braced herself for the effort, and hastily dressed 
herself, and*then dressed him. Tying his dead hands to¬ 
gether handkerchief, she laid his arms round her 
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shoulders, and bore him to the landing and down the narrow 
stairs. Reaching the bottom by the window, she let his 
body slide slowly over the sill till it lay on the ground 
without She then climbed over the wmdow-sill herself, 
and, leaving the sash open, dragged him on to the lawn 
with a rustle not louder than the rustle of a broom The re 
she took a securer hold, and plunged with him undei the 
trees, still dragging him by his tied hands 

Away from the precincts of the house she could apph 
herself more vigorously to her task, which was a heavy* 
one enough foi her, robust as she was, and thecxeition 
and fright she had already undei gone began to tell upon 
her by the time she reached the coiner of a beech-plantation 
which intervened between the manor-house and the villag< 
Here she "was so nearly exhausted that she fc ared she might 
have to leave him on the spot But she plodded on after 
a while, and keeping upon the grass at eveiy opportunity 
she stood at last opposite the poor young man’s garden- 
gate, where he lived with his father, the parish-clerk How 
she accomplished the end of her task Lady Caroline novel 
quite knew; but, to avoid leaving traces m the road, she 
carried him bodily across the gravel, and laid him down 
at the door Perfectly aware of his ways of coming and 
going, she searched behind the shutter for the cottage 
door-key, which she placed m his cold hand Then she 
kissed his face for the last time, and with silent little sobs 
bade him faiewcll 

Ladv Caroline retraced her steps, and reached the man¬ 
sion without hindrance, and to her great lchef found the 
window open just as she had left it When she had climbed 
m she listened attentively, fastened the window behind 
her, and ascending the stans noiselessly to her room, set 
everything 111 oider, and returned to bed 

The next morning it w r as speedily echoed mound that 
the amiable and gentle young villager had been found dead 
outside his father’s door, which he had apparently been 
in the act of unlocking when he fell The circumstances 
were sufficiently exceptional to justify an inquest, at which 
syncope from heait-disease was ascertained to be beyond 
doubt the explanation of his death, and no more was said 
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about the matter then. But, after the funeral, it was 
rumoured that some man who had been returning late 
from a distant horse-fair had seen in the gloom of night a 
person, apparently a woman, dragging a heavy body of 
some sort towards the cottage-gate, which, by the light 
of after events, would seem to have been the corpse of 
the young fellow. His clothes were thereupon examined 
more particularly than at first, with the result that marks 
of friction were visible upon them here and there, precisely 
resembling such as would be left by dragging on the 
ground. 

Our beautiful and ingenious Lady Caroline was now in 
great consternation; and began to think that, after all, it 
might have been better to honestly confess the truth. But 
having readied this stage udhout discovery or suspicion, 
she determined to make another effort towards conceal¬ 
ment ; and a bright idea struck her as a means of securing 
it. 1 think I mentioned that, before she cast eyes on the 
unfortunate steward's derk, he had been the beloved of a 
certain village damsel, the woodman's daughter, his neigh¬ 
bour, to whom he had paid some attentions; and possibly 
he was beloved of her still. At any rate, the Lady Caro¬ 
line’s influence on the estates oi her father being consider¬ 
able, she resolved to seek an interview with the young 
girl in furtherance of her plan to save her reputation, about 
which she was now exceedingly anxious ; for by this time, 
the fit being over, she began to be ashamed of her mad 
passion for her late husband, and almost wished she had 
never seen him. 

In the course of her parish-visiting she lighted on the 
young girl without much difficulty, and found her looking 
pale and sad, and wearing a simple black gown, which 
she had put on out of respect for the young man’s memory, 
whom she had tenderly loved, though he had not loved 
her. 

‘ Ah, you have lost your lover, Milly,' said Lady Caroline. 

The young woman could not repress her tears. 1 My 
lady, he was not quite my lover,' she said. ' But I was 
his—and now he is dead I don’t care to live any more I * 

* Can you keep a secret about him ? ' asks the lady ; 
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* one in which his honour is involved —which is known to 
me alone, but should be known to you ? * 

The girl readily promised, and, indeed, could be safely 
trusted on such a subject, so deep was her affection for 
the youth she mourned. 

‘ Then meet me at his grave to-night, half-an-hour after 
sunset, and 1 will tell it to you/ says the other. 

In the dusk of that spring evening the two shadowy 
figures of the young women converged upon the assistant- 
steward's newly-turfed mound; and at that solemn place 
and hour, which she had chosen on purpose, the one of 
birth and beauty unfolded her tale : how she had loved 
him and marned him secretly; how he had died in her 
chamber, and how, to keep her secret, she had dragged 
him to his own door. 

' Married him, my lady ! ' said the rustic maiden, start¬ 
ing bark. 

‘ 1 have said so/ replied Lady Caroline. * But it was a 
mad thing, and a mistaken course. He ought to have 
married you. You, Milly, were peculiaily his. But you 
lost him/ 

‘ Yes,' said the poor girl; ' and for that they laughed 
at me. " Ha--ha, you mid love him, Milly,” they said ; 
“ but he will not love you! ” ' 

' Victory over such unkind jeerers would be sweet/ said 
Lady Caroline. ‘ You lost him in life ; but you may have 
him in death as if you had had him in life ; and so turn 
the tables upon them/ 

' How ? ' said the breathless girl. 

The young lady then unfolded her plan, which was that 
Milly should go forward and declare that the young man 
had contracted a secret marriage (as he Iruly had done) ; 
that it was with her, Milly, his sweetheart; that he had 
been visiting her in her cottage on the evening of his dentil; 
when, on finding he was a corpse, she had cariied hun to 
his house to prevent discovery by her parents, and that 
she had meant to keep the whole matter a secret till the 
rumours afloat had forced it from her. 

' And how shall I prove this ? ' said the woodman's 
daughter, amazed at the boldness of the proposal. 
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‘ Quite sufficiently. You can say, if necessary, that you 
were married to him at the church of St. Something, in 
Bath City, in my name, as the first that occurred to you, 
to escape detection. That was where he married me. I 
will support you in this.' 

‘ 0—I don’t quite like-' 

‘ If you will do so,' said the lady peremptorily, ‘ I will 
always be your father’s friend and yours ; if not, it will 
be otherwise. And I will give you my wedding-ring, which 
you shall wear as yours.’ 

‘ Have you worn it, my lady ? ’ 

' Only at night.’ 

There was not much choice in the matter, and Milly 
consented. Then this noble lady took from her bosom the 
ling she had never been abJ; openly to exhibit, and, grasp¬ 
ing the young girl's hand, slipped it upon her finger as she 
stood upon her lover's giave. 

Milly shivered, arid bowed her head, saying, * I feel as if 
I had become a corpse’s bride! ’ 

But from that moment the maiden was heart and soul 
in the substitution. A blissful repose came over her spirit. 
It seemed to her that she had secuied in death him whom 
in life she had vainly idolized; and she was almost content. 
After that the lady handed over to the young man’s new 
wife all the little mementoes and trinkets he had given 
herself, even to a brooch containing his hair. 

The next day the girl made her so-called confession, 
which the simple mourning she had already worn, with¬ 
out stating for whom, seemed to bear out; -md 1 oon the 
story of the little romance spread thiough the villuge and 
countiy-side, almost as far as Melchester It was <i curious 
psychological fact that, having once made the avowal, 
Milly seemed possessed with a spirit of ecstasy at her posi¬ 
tion. With the liberal sum of money supplied to her by 
Lady Caroline she now purchased the garb of a widow, 
and duly appeared at church in her weeds, her simple face 
looking so sweet against its margin of crape that she was 
almost envied her state by the other village-girls of her 
age. And when a woman's sorrow for her beloved can 
maim her young life so obviously as it had done Milly’s 
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there was, in truth, little subterfuge in the case. Her 
explanation tallied so well with the details of her lover's 
latter movements—those strange absences and sudden 
retumings, which had occasionally puzzled his friends— 
that nobody supposed for a moment that the second acto.r 
in these secret nuptials was other than she. The actual 
and whole truth would indeed have seemed a preposterous 
assertion beside this plausible one, by reason of the loft\ 
demeanour of the Lady Caroline and the unassuming habits 
of the late villager. There being no inheritance in ques¬ 
tion, not a soul took the trouble to go to the city church, 
lorty miles oit, and seaich the registers for marriage sig 
natures bearing out so humble a romance. 

In a short time Milly caused a decent tombstone fo be ‘ 
erected over her nominal husband s grave, whereon ap¬ 
peared the statement that it was placed there by Ins heart¬ 
broken widow, which, considering that the payment for if 
came from Lady Caroline and the grief from Milly, was as 
truthful as such inscriptions usually are, and only required 
pluralizing to render it yi t more nearly so. 

The impressionable and complaisant Milly, in hei charac¬ 
ter of widow, took delight in going to his grave evt-iy day, 
and indulging in sorrow which was a positi\e luxury to 
her. She placed fresh flowers on his grave, and so keen 
was her emotional imaginativeness that she almost believed 
herself to have been his wife indeed as she walked to and 
fro in her garb of woe. One afternoon, Milly being busily 
engaged in this labour of love at the grave. Lady Caroline 
passed outside the (hurchyard wall with some of her visit¬ 
ing friends, who, seeing Milly there, watched her actions 
with interest, remarked upon the pathos of the scene, and 
upon the intense affection the young man must have fell 
for such a tender creature as Milly. A strange light, as 
of pain, shot from the Lady Caroline's eye, as if for the 
first time she begrudged to the young girl the position she 
had been at such pains to transfer to her ; it showed that a 
slumbering affection for her husband still had life in Lady 
Caroline, obscured and stifled as it was by social considera¬ 
tions. 

An end was put to this smooth arrangement by tin* 
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sudden appearance in the churchyard one day of the Lady 
Caroline, when Milly had come there on her usual errand 
of laying flowers. Lady Caroline had been anxiously 
awaiting her behind the chancel, and her countenance was 
pale and agitated. 

* Milly ! ’ she said, * come here ! I don’t know how to 
say to you what I am going to say. I am half dead! ’ 

1 1 am sorry for your ladyship,' says Milly, wondering. 

‘ Give me that ring 1 ' says the lady, snatching at the 
girl’s left hand. 

Milly drew it quickly away. 

‘ I tell you give it to me !' repeated Caroline, almost 
fiercely. ‘ 0— but \ou don’t know why ? I am in a grief 
and a trouble I did not expect!' And Lady Caroline 
whispered a few words to 'he girl. 

‘ O my lady ! ’ said the thunderstruck Milly. ' What 
will you do ? ' 

‘ You must say that your statement was a wicked lie, 
an invention, a scandal, a deadly sin—that I told you to 
make it to screen me 1 That it was I whom he married 
at Bath In short, we must tell the truth, or I am ruined 
—body, mind, and reputation—for ever 1 ' 

But there is a limit to the flexibility of gcntle-souled 
women. Milly by this time had so giown to the idea of 
being one fl<sh with this young man, of having the right 
to bear his name as she bore it; had so thoioughly come 
to regard him as her husband, to dream of him as her hus¬ 
band, to speak of him as her husband, that she could not 
relinquish him at a momtnt’s peremptory no*i<e. 

‘No, no,’ she said desperately, ‘I cannot, I wdl not 
give him up 1 Your ladyship took him away from me 
alive, and gave him back to me only when lie was dead. ’ 
Now I will keep him ! I am truly his widow. More txuly 
than you, my lady! for I love him and mouin for him, 
and call myself by his dear name, and your ladyship does 
neither! * 

‘ I do love him I ’ cries Lady Caroline with flashing eyes, 

‘ and I cling to him, and won't let him go to such as you! 
How can 1 , when he is the father of this poor child that's 
coming to me ? I must have him back again I Milly, 
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Milly, can’t you pity and understand me, perverse girl 
that you are, and the miserable plight that I am in ? O, 
this precipitancy—it is the ruin of women ! Why did I 
not consider, and wait! Come, give me back all that I 
have given you, and assure me you will support me in 
confessing the truth f ' 

' Never, never !' persisted Milly, with woe-begone pas¬ 
sionateness. ‘ Look at this headstone ! Look at my gown 
and bonnet of crape—this ring: listen to the name they 
call me by ! My character is worth as much to me as 
yours is to you! After declaring my Love mine, myself 
his, taking his name, making his death my own particular 
sorrow, how can I say it was not so ? No such dishonour 
for me! I will outswear you, my lady; and I shall be * 
believed. My story is so much the more likely that yours 
will be thought false. But, 0 please, my lady, do not 
drive me to this ! In pity let me keep him ! ' 

The poor nominal widow exhibited such anguish at a 
proposal which would have boon truly a bitter humilia¬ 
tion to her, that Lady Caroline was warmed to pity in 
spite of her own condition 

‘ Yes, I see your position,’ she answered. * But think 
of mine ! What can I do ? Without your support it 
would seem an invention to save me from disgrace ; even 
if I produced the register, the love of scandal in the world 
is such that the multitude would slur over the fact, say it 
was a fabrication, and believe your story. I do not know 
who were the witnesses, or the name of the church, or 
anything ' ’ 

In a few minutes these two poor young women felt, as 
so many in a strait have felt before, that union was their 
greatest strength, even now; and they consulted calmly 
together. The result of their deliberations was that Milly 
went home as usual, and Lady Caroline also, the latter 
confessing that very night to the Countess her mother of 
the marriage, and to nobody else in the world. And, 
some time after. Lady Caroline and her mother went away 
lo London, where a little while later still they were joined 
by Milly, who was supposed to have left the village to 
proceed to a watering-place in the North for the benefit 
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of her health, at the expense of the ladies of the Manor, 
who had been much interested in her state of lonely and 
defenceless widowhood. 

Early the next year the ostensible widow Milly came 
home with an infant in her arms, the family at the Manor 
House having meanwhile gone abroad. They did not 
return from their tour till the autumn ensuing, by which 
time Milly and the child had again departed from the cot¬ 
tage of her father the woodman, Milly having attained to 
the dignity of dwelling in a cottage of her own, many 
miles to tne eastward of her native village ; a comfortable 
little allowance had moreover been settled on h( r and the 
child for life, through the instrumentality of Lady Caroline 
and her mother. 

Two or three years passi d away, and the Lady Caroline 
married a nobleman—the Marquis of Stonehenge—con¬ 
siderably her senior, who had wooed her long and phleg¬ 
matically. He was not rich, but she led a placid life with 
him for many years, though there was no child of the 
marriage. Meanwhile Milly’s boy, as the youngster was 
called, and as Milly herself considered him, grew up, and 
throve wonderfully, and loved her as she deserved to be 
loved for her devotion to him, in whom she every day 
traced more distinctly the lineaments of the man who had 
won her girlish heart, and kept it even in the tomb. 

She educated him as well as she could with the limited 
means at her disposal, for the allowance had never been 
increased, Lady Caroline, or the Marchioness of Stonehenge 
as she now was, seeming by degrees to care little what had 
become of them. Milly became extremely ambitious on 
the boy’s account; she pinched herself almost o r neces¬ 
saries to send him to the Grammar School in the town to 
which they retired, and at twenty he enlisted in a cavalry 
regiment, joining it with a deliberate intent of making the 
Army his profession, and not in a freak of idleness. His 
exceptional attainments, his manly bearing, his steady 
conduct, speedily won him promotion, which was furthered 
by the serious war in which this country was at that time 
engaged. On his return to England after the peace he had 
risen to the rank of riding-master, and was soon after 
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advanced another stage, and made quartermaster, though 
still a young man. 

His mother—his corporeal mother, that is, the Mar¬ 
chioness of Stonehenge—heard tidings of this unaided pro¬ 
gress ; it reawakened her maternal instincts, and filled 
her with pride. She became keenly interested in her suc¬ 
cessful soldier-son; and as she grew older much wished 
to see him again, particularly when, the Marquis dying, 
she was left a solitary and childless widow. Whether or 
not she would have gone to him of her own impulse I can¬ 
not say; but one day, when she was driving in an open 
carriage in the outskirts of a neighbouring town, the tioops 
lying at the barracks haid by passed her in marching 
order. She eyed them narrowly, and in the finest of the* 
horsemen recognized her son from his likeness to her first 
husband. 

This sight of him doubly intensified the motherly emo¬ 
tions which had lain dormant in her for so many years, 
and she wildly asked herself how she could so have neglected 
him ? Had she possessed the true courage of affection 
she would have owned to her first marriage, and have 
reared him as her own 1 What would it have mattered if 
she had never obtained this precious coronet of pearls and 
gold leaves, by comparison with the gain of having the 
love and protection of such a noble and worthy son ? 
These and other sad 1 ejections cut the gloomy and solitary 
lady to the heart; and she repented of her pride in disclaim¬ 
ing her first husband more bitterly than she had ever 
repented of her infatuation in marrying him 

Her yearning was so strong that at length it seemed to 
her that she could not live without announcing herself to 
him as his mother. Come what might, she would do it: 
late as it was, she would have him away from that woman 
whom she began to hate with the fierceness of a deserted 
heart for having taken her place as the mother of her only 
child. She felt confidently enough that her son would 
only too gladly exchange a cottage-mother for one who 
was a peeress of the realm. Being now, in her widowhood, 
free to come and go as she chose, without question from 
anybody, Lady Stonehenge started next day for the little 
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town where Milly yet lived, still in her robes of sable for 
the lost lover of her youth. 

‘ He is my son,' said the Marchioness, as soon as she was 
alone in the cottage with Milly. ‘ You must give him 
b?ick to me, now that I am in a position in which I can 
defy the world's opinion. I suppose he comes to see you 
continually ? ' 

‘ Every month since he returned from the war, my lady. 
And sometimes he stays two or three days, and takes me 
about seeing sights everywhere !' She spoke with quiet 
triumph. , 

' Well, you will have to give him up,' said the Marchioness 
calmly. ‘ It shall not be the worse for you—yon may see 
him when you choose. I am going to avow my first mar¬ 
riage, and have him with i te.' 

‘ You forget that there arc two to be reckoned with, 
my lady. Not only me, but himself.' 

‘ That can be arranged. You don’t suppose that he 
wouldn't-.' But not wishing to insult Milly by com¬ 

paring their positions, she said, ‘ He is my own flesh and 
blood, not yours.’ 

‘ Flesh and blood’s nothing 1 ’ said Milly, flashing with 
as much scorn as a cottager could show to a peeress, which, 
in this case, was not so little as may be supposed. ‘ But 
I will agree to put it to him, and let him settle it for him¬ 
self.’ 

‘ That's all I require,' said Lady Stonehenge. * You 
must ask him to come, and I will meet him here.’ 

The soldier was written to, and the meeting took place. 
He was not so much astonished at the disclosure of his 
parentage as Lady Stonehenge had been led to expect, 
having known for years that there was a little mystery 
about his birth. His manner towards the Marchioness, 
though respectful, was less warm than she could have 
hoped. The alternatives as to his choice of a mother 
were put before him. His answer amazed and stupefied 
her. 

‘ No, my lady,’ said the quartermaster. ‘ Thank you 
much, but I prefer to let things be as they have been. 
My father’s name is mine in any case. You see, my lady, 
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you cared little for me when I was weak and helpless; 
why should I come to you now I am strong ? She, dear 
devoted soul [pointing to Milly], tended me fiom my birth, 
watched over me, nursed me when I was ill, and deprived 
herself of many a little comfort to push me on. I cannot 
love another mother as I love her. She is my mother, 
and I will always be her son !' As he spoke he put his 
manly arm round Milly’s neck, and kissed her with the 
tenderest affection. 

The agony of the poor Marchioness was pitiable. ' You 
kill me !’ she said, between her shaking sobs. ‘ Cannot 
vou—love— me—too ? ’ 

‘ No, my lady. If I must say it, you were once ashamed 
of my poor father, who was a snnerc and honest man :* 
therefore, I am now ashamed of you.' 

Nothing would move lum; and the suffering woman at 
laM gasped, ‘ Cannot— 0 , cannot you give 011c kiss to me— 
as ^ou did to her ? It is not much- -it is all 1 ask- all! ' 

' Certainly,’ he replied. 

He kissed her, but with a dilfercncc— quite coldly, and 
the painful scene came to an end. That day was the 
beginning of death to the unfortunate Marchioness of 
Stonehenge. It was in the perverseness of tier human 
heart that his denial of her should add fuel to the fire of 
her craving for his love. How long afterwaids she lived 
I do not know with any exactness, but it was no great 
length of time. That anguish that is sharper than a ser¬ 
pent's tooth wore her out soon. Utterly reckless of the 
world, its ways, and its opinions, she allowed her story to 
become known* ar' 1 when the welcome end supervened 
(which, I giieve to say, she refused to lighten by the con¬ 
solations of religion), a broken heait w r a a the truest phrase 
m which to sum up its cause 

The rural dean having concluded, some observations 
upon his tale were made in due course. The sentimental 
member said that Lady Caroline’s history afforded a sad 
instance of how an honest human affection will become 
shamefaced and mean under the frost of class-divisinn and 
social prejudices. She probably deserved some pU} r ; 
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though her offspring, before he grew up to man's estate, 
had deserved more There was no pathos like the pathos 
of childhood, when a child found itself m a world where 
it was not wanted, and could not understand the reason 
why. A tale by the speaker, further illustrating the same 
stibjcct, though with different results fiom the last, naturally 
followed J 
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LADY MOTTISFONT 

By the Sentimental Member 

Of all the romantic towns in Wessex, Wintoncester is 
probably the most convenient for meditative people to 
live in : since there you have a cathedial with a nave so 
long that it affords space in which to walk and summon 
your remoter moods without continually turning on your 
heel, or seeming to do more than take an afternoon stroll 
under cover from the rain or sun. In an uninterrupted 
course of nearly three hundred steps eastward, and again 
nearly three hundred steps westward amid those magni¬ 
ficent tombs, you can, for instance, compare in the most 
leisurely way the dry dustiness which ultimately pervades 
the persons of kings and bishops with the damper dustiness 
that is usually the final shape of commoners, curates, and 
others who take their last rest out of doors. Then, if you 
are in love, you can, by sauntering in the chapels and 
behind the episcopal chantries with the bright-eyed one, 
so steep and mellow your ecstasy in the solemnities around, 
that it will assume a rarer and finer tincture, even more 
grateful to the understanding, if not to the senses, than 
that form of the emotion winch arises from such companion¬ 
ship in spots where all is life, and growth, and fecundity. 

It was in this solemn place, whither the y had withdrawn 
from the sight of relatives on one cold day in March, that 
Sir Ashley Mottisfont asked in marriage, as his second 
wife, Philippa, the gentle daughter of plain Squiie Okchall. 
Her life had been an obscure one thus far ; while Sir Ashley, 
though not a rich man, had a certain distinction about 
him ; so that everybody thought what a convenient, elevat¬ 
ing, and, in a word, blessed match it would be for such 
a supernumerary as she. Nobody thought so more than 
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the amiable girl herself. She had been smitten with such 
affection for him that, when she walked the cathedral 
aisles at his side on the before-mentioned day, she did not 
know that her feet touched hard pavement; it seemed to 
.her rather that she was floating in space. Philippa was 
an ecstatic, heart-thumping maiden, and could not under¬ 
stand how she had deserved to have sent to her such an 
lllustiious lover, such a travelled personage, such a hand¬ 
some man. 

When ho put the question, it was in no clumsy language, 
such as the ordinary bucolic county landlords were wont to 
use on like quivering occasions, but as elegantly as if he 
had been taught ii in Enfield's Speaker. Yet In hesitated 
a little lor he had somHhing to add. 

'M> prettv Philippa,’ said (she was not very pretty 
by the way), ‘ I have, you must know, a little girl depen¬ 
dent upon me : a little waif I found one day in a patch 
ot wild oats [such was this worthy baronet’s humour] 
vs hen I was riding home : a little nameless creature, whom 
1 wish to take care of till she is old enough to take caie 
of herself, and to educate in a plain way She is only 
fifteen months old, and is at present in the hands ol a 
kind villager’s wife in my paiish. Will ^ou object to give 
some attention to the little thing in her helplessness ? ’ 

It need hardly be said that our innocent young lady, 
loving him so deeply and joyfully as she did, replied that 
she would do all she could for the nameless child, ancL 
shortly afterwards, the pair were married in the sanw| 
cathedral that had echoed the whispers of his declaration? 
the officiating minister being the Bishop himself, a vener¬ 
able and experienced man, so well accomplished n uniting 
people who had a mind for that sort of expenment, that 
the couple, with some sense of surprise, found then.-elves 
one while they were still vaguely gazing at each other as 
two independent beings. 

After this operation they w’ent home to Deansleigh Park, 
and made a beginning of living happily ever after. Lady 
Mottisfont, true to hoi promise, was always running down 
to the village during the following weeks to see the baby 
whom her husband had so mysteriously lighted on during 
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his ride home—concerning which interesting discovery she 
had her own opinion; but being so extremely amiable 
and affectionate that she could have loved stocks and 
stones if there had been no living creatures to love, she 
uttered none of her thoughts. The little thing, who had 
been christened Dorothy, took to Lady Mottisfont as if* 
the baronet’s young wife had been her mother; and at 
length Philippa grew so fond of the child that she ventured 
to ask her husband if she might have Dorothy in her own 
home, and bring her up carefully, just as if she were her 
own. To this he answered that, though remarks might be 
made thereon, he had no objection ; a fact which was 
obvious, Sir Ashley seeming rather pleased than otherwise 
with the proposal. 

After this they lived quietly and uneventfully for two 
or three years at Sir Ashley Mottisfont's residence in that 
part of England, with as near an approach to bliss as the 
climate of this country allow r s. The child had been a god¬ 
send to Philippa, for there seemed no great probability ot 
her having one of her own. and she wisely regarded the 
possession of Dorothy as a special kindness of Providence, 
and did not worry her mind at all as to Dorothy’s possible 
origin. Being a tender and impulsive creature, she loved 
her husband without rritu ism, exhaustively and ldigiouslv, 
and the child not much otherwise. She w T atched the little 
foundling as if she had been her own by natmo, and Doi- 
othy became a great solace to her when her husband was 
absent on pleasure or business; and when he came home 
he looked pleased to see hmv the two had won each other's 
hearts. Sir Ashley would kiss his wife, and his wife would 
kiss littL Dorothy, and little Dorothy would kiss Sir Ash¬ 
ley, ahd after this triangular burst of aifcction Lady Mottis¬ 
font would say, ‘ Dear me—I iorgot she n not mine 1 * 

‘ What does it matter ? ' her husband would repl\. 

' Providence is fore-knowing. He has sent this one because 
he is not intending to send us one by any other channel' 
Their life was of the simplest. Since his travels the 
baronet had taken to sporting and farming ; while Philippa 
was a jDattern of domesticity. Their pleasures were all 
local. They retired early to rest, and rose with the caif- 
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horses and whistling waggoners. They knew the names 
of every biid and tree not exceptionally uncommon, and 
could foretell the weather almost as well as anxious far¬ 
mers and old people with corns. 

One day Sir Ashley Mottisfont received a Jotter, which 
'he read, and musingly laid down on the table without 
remark 

* What is it, dearest ? ' asked his wife, glancing at the 
sheet. 

* Oh, it is from an old lawyer at Bath whom I used to 
know. He reminds me of something I said to him four or 
five years ago—some little time before we were married— 
about Dorothy.’ 

‘ What about her ? ’ 

‘ It was a casual remwk I made to him, when I thought 
you might not take kind' 1 ' to her, that if he knew a lady 
who was anxious to adof t a child, and could insure a good 
home to Doiothy, he was to let me know.’ 

‘ But that was when you had nobody to take care of 
her,’ she said quickly. ‘ How absurd of him to wiite now 1 
Does he know you are married ? He must, smely.’ 

‘ O yes l ’ 

He handed her the lettei. The solicitor stated that a 
widow lady of position, who did not at present wish her 
name to be disclosed, had lately become a client of his 
while taking the waters, and had mentioned to him that 
she would like a little girl to bring up as her own, if she 
could be certain of finding one of good and pleasing dis¬ 
position ; and, the bettei to insuie this, she would not wish 
the child to be too young foi judemg her qualities He 
had remembered Sir Ashley’s observation to hun a long 
while ago, and therefore brought the matter be < ore* him. 
It would be an excellent homo for th‘* little gill- of that 
he was positive*— if she had not already found such a home. 

* But it is absurd of the man to write so long after 1' 
said Lady Mottisfont, with a lumpiness about the back of 
her throat as she thought how much Dorothy had become 
to her. * I suppose it was when you first—found her— 
that you told him this ? ’ 

' Exactly—it was then.’ 
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He fell into thought, and neither Sir Ashley nor Lady 
Mottisfont took the trouble to answer the lawyer's letter; 
and so the matter ended for the time. 

One day at dinner, on their return from a short absence 
in town, whither they had gone to see what the woild was. 
doing, hear what it was saying, and to make themselves 
generally fashionable after rusticating for so long -on this 
occasion, I say, they learnt from some friend who had 
joined them at dinner that Ferncll llall —the manorial 
house of the estate next their own, which had been oltered 
on lease by reason of the iinpecuniosity oi its owner- had 
been taken for a term by a widow lady, an Italian Contessa, 
whose name I will not mention for certain reasons which 
may by and by appeal. Lady Mottislont expressed her 
surprise and interest at the probability of having such a 
neighbour. ‘ Though, if I had been born in Italy, I think 
I should have liked to lomain there,’ sin said. 

‘ She is not Italian, though her husband was/ said Sir 
Ashley. 

' O ; you have heard about her before now ? ' 

‘ Yes ; they were talking of her at (Ley's the other 
evening. She is English.' And then, as her husband said 
no more about the ladv, the friend who was dining with 
them told Lady Mottisfont that the Countess's father had 
speculated largely in East-Tiidia Stock, in which immense 
fortunes were bung made at that time through this his 
daughter had found herself enormously wealthy at his 
death, which had o< currcd only a few weeks after the death 
of her husband. It was -supposed that the main age of an 
enterprising English «p -culator's daughter to a poor foreign 
nobleman had been matter ol arrangement merely. As 
soon as the Counhss's widowhood was a little fuither 
advanced she would, no doubt, be the .nark of all ttie 
schemers who came near her, for she was still quite young. 
But at presuit she seemed to desire quiet, and avoided 
society and town. 

Some weeks after this time Sir Ashley Mottisfont sat 
looking fixedly at his lady for many moments*. lie said: 

' It might have been better for Dorothy if the Countess 
lad taken her. She is so wealthy in compai; < n with mir- 
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solves, and could have ushered the girl into the great world 
more effectually than we ever shall be able to do.' 

‘ The Contessa take Dorothy ? ’ said Lady Mottisfont 
with a start. ‘ What—was she the lady who wished to 
adopt hci ? ' 

' Yes; she was staying at Bath when Lawyer Gayton 
wrote to me.' 

‘ But liow do you know all this, Ashley ? ' 

He showed a little hesitation. ‘ Oh, I’ve seen her,' he 
says. ' You know, she drives to the meet sometimes, 
though she does not ride; and she has informed me that 
she was the lady who inquired at Gayton.’ 

‘ You have talked to her as well as seen hei, then ? ’ 

‘ 0 yes, several times : everybody has.’ 

‘ Why didn't you tell i le ? ' says his lady. ‘ I had quite 
forgotten to call upon ner. I’ll go to-morrow, or soon. 

. . . But I can't think, Ashley, how you can say that it 
might have been better for Dorothy to have gone to her; 
she is so much our own now that I cannot admit any such 
conjectures as those, even in jest.' Her eyes reproached 
him so eloquently that Sir Ashley Mottisfont did not 
answer. 

Lady Mottisfont did not hunt any more than the Anglo- 
Ifalian Countess did ; indeed, she had become so absorbed 
m household matters and in Dorothy’s well-being that she 
had no mind to waste a minute on mere enjoyments. As 
she had said, to talk coolly of what might have been the 
best destination in days past for a child to whom they 
had become so attached seemed quite baibarous, and she 
could not understand how her husband should consider 
the point so abstractedly; for, as will probabl) have been 
guessed, Lady Mottisfont long before this time, if she had 
not done so at the very beginning, divined Sir Ashley’s 
true relation to Dorothy. But the baronet's wife was so 
discreetly meek and mild that she never told him of her 
surmise, and took what Heaven had sent her without cavil, 
her generosity in this respect having been bountifully 
rewarded by the new life she found in her love for the little 
girl. 

Her husband recurred to the same uncomfortable sub- 
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ject, when, a few days later, they were speaking of travel¬ 
ling abroad. He said that it was almost a pity, if they 
thought of going, that they had not fallen in with the 
Countess's wish. That lady had told him that she had 
met Dorothy walking with her nurse, and that she had 
never seen a child she liked so well. 

‘ What—she covets her still ? How impertinent of tin* 
woman !' said Lady Mottisfont. 

‘ She seems to do so. . . . You see, dearest Philippa, 
the advantage to Dorothy would have been that the Coun¬ 
tess would have adopted her legally, and have made her 
as her own daughter; while we have not done that—we 
are only bringing up and educating a poor child m charity.' 

‘ But I’ll adopt her fully— make her mine legally ! ' cried 
his wife in an anxious voice. ‘ How is it to be done ? ’ 

‘ H’m.' He did not inform her, but fell into thought; 
and, for reasons of her own, his lady was restbss and 
uneasy. 

The very next day Lady Mottisfont drove to Form JJ 
Hall to pay the neglected call upon her neighbour. The 
Countess was at home, and received her graciously. But 
poor Lady Mottisfont's heart died within her as soon as 
she set eyes on her new acquaintance. Such wondeiiul 
beauty, of the fully-dev eloped kind, had never confronted 
her before inside the lines of a human face. She seemed 
to shine with every light and grace that woman can jpos¬ 
sess Her finished Continental manneis, her expanded 
mind, her ready wit, composed a study that made the 
other poor lady sick ; for she, and latterly Sii Ashley 
himself, were rather ruial in manners, and she felt abashed 
by new sounds and ideas fiom without. She hardly knew 
three words in any language but her own, while this divine 
creature, though truly English, had, apparently, whatevei 
she wanted in the Italian and Fiench tongues to suit every 
impression, which was considered a great improvement 
to speech in those days, and, indeed, is by many considered 
as such in these. 

* How very stiange it was about the little girl !' the 
Contessa said to Lady Mottisfont, in her gay tone-, ‘ I 
mean, that the child the lawyer recommended should, just 
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before then, have been adopted by you, who are now my 
neighbour. How is she getting on ? I must come and 
see her.’ 

‘ Do you still want her ?' asks Lady Mottisfont sus¬ 
piciously. 

‘ 0, I should like to have her! ’ 

' But you can't! She's mine l' said the other greedily. 

A drooping manner appeared in the Countess from that 
moment. 

Lady Mottisfont, too, was in a wretched mood all the 
way home that day. The Countess was so charming in 
every way that she had charmed her gentle ladyship ; 
how should it be possible that she had failed to charm Sir 
Ashley ? Moreover, she had awakened a stiange thought 
in Philippa’s mind. As soon as she reached home she 
rushed to the nursery, and here, seizing Doiothy, frantically 
kissed her ; then, holding her at arm’s length, she gazed 
with a piercing inquisitiveness into the girl s lineaments. 
She sighed deeply, abandoned the wondering Dorothy, and 
hastened away. 

She had seen there not only her husband’s traits, which 
she had often beheld before, but others, of the shade, 
shape, and expression which characterized those of her 
new neighbour. 

Then this poor lady perceived the whole perturbing 
sequence of things, and asked herself how she could have 
been such a walking piece of simplicity as not to have 
thought of this before. But she did not stay long upbraid¬ 
ing herself for her shortsightedness, so overwhelmed was 
she with misery at the spectacle ot herself as an intruder 
between these. To be sure she could not hav* foreseen 
such a conjuncture; but that did not lessen her grief. 
The woman who had been both her husband’s bliss and 
his backsliding had reappeared free when he was no longer 
so, and she evidently was dying to claim her own in the 
person of Dorothy, who had meanwhile giown to be, to 
Lady Mottisfont, almost the only source of each day's 
happiness, supplying her with something to watch over, 
inspiring her with the sense of maternity, and so largely 
reflecting her husband's nature as almost to deceive her 
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into the pleasant belief that the girl reflected her own 
also. 

If there was a single direction in which this devoted 
and virtuous lady erred, it was in the direction of over¬ 
submissiveness. When all is said and done, and the truth, 
told, men seldom show much self-sacrifice in their conduct 
as lords and masters to helpless women bound to them 
for life, and perhaps (though I say it with all uncertainty) 
if she had blazed up in his face like a furze-faggot, directly 
he came home, she might have helped herself a little. But 
God knows whether this is a true supposition; at any 
rate she did no such thing, and waited and prayed that 
she might never do despite to him who, she was bound to 
admit, had always been tender and courteous towards her; 
and hoped that little Dorothy might never be taken away. 

By degrees the two households became friendly, and 
very seldom did a week pass without their seeing some¬ 
thing of each other. Try as she might, and dangerous as 
she assumed the acquaintanceship to be, Lady Mottisfont 
could detect no fault or flaw in her new friend. It was 
obvious that Dorothy had been the magnet which had 
drawn the Contcssa hither, and not Sir Ashley. Such 
beauty, united with such understanding and brightness, 
Philippa had never before known in one of her own sex, 
and she tried to think (whether she succeeded I do not 
know) that she did not mind the propinquity; since a 
woman so rich, so fair, and with such a command of suitors, 
could not desire to wreck the happiness of so inoffensive a 
person as herself. 

The season drew on when it was the custom for families 
of distinction to go olf to The Bath, and Sir Ashley Mottis¬ 
font persuaded his wife to accompany him thither with 
Dorothy. Everybody of any note was there this year. 
From their own pait of England came many that they 
knew * among the rest, Lord and Lady Purbeck, the Earl 
and Countess of Wessex, Sir John Grebe, the Dienkhards, 
Lady Stourvale, the old Duke of Hamptonshire, the Bishop 
of Melchester, the Dean of Exonbury, ana other lesser 
lights of Court, pulpit and field. Thither also came the 
fair Contessa, whom, as soon as Philippa saw how much 
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she was sought after by younger men, she could not con¬ 
scientiously suspect of renewed designs upon Sir Ashley 

But the Countess had finer opportunities than ever with 
Dorothy; for Lady Mottisfont was often indisposed, and 
even at other times could not honestly hinder an inter¬ 
course which gave bright ideas to the child. Dorothy 
welcomed her new acquaintance with a strange and instinc¬ 
tive readiness that intimated the wonderful subtlety of the 
threads which bind flesh and flesh together. 

At lest the crisis came : it was precipitated by an acci¬ 
dent. Dorothy and her nurse had gone out one day for 
an airing, leaving Lady Mottisfont alone indoors. While 
she sat gloomily thinking that in all likelihood the Coun¬ 
tess would contrive to meet the child somewhere, and 
exchange a few tender v ords with her, Sir Ashley Mottis¬ 
font rushed in and informed her that Dorothy had just 
had the nanowest possible escape from death. Some work¬ 
men were undermining a house to pull it down for rebuild¬ 
ing, when, without warning, the front wall inclined slowly 
outwards for its fall, the nurse and child passing beneath 
it at the same moment. The fall was temporarily arrested 
by the scaffolding, while in the meantime the Countess 
had witnessed their imminent danger from the other side 
of the street. Springing across, she snatched Dorothy 
from under the wall, and pulled the nurse after her, the 
middle of the way being barely reached before they were 
enveloped in the dense dust of the descending mass, though 
not a stone touched them. 

‘ Where is Dorothy ? ' says the excited f ady Mottisfont. 

‘ She has her—she won’t let her go for a time-’ 

' Has her ? But she's mine —she 3 mine !' t ties Lady 
Mottisfont. 

Then her quick and tender eyes perceived that her hus¬ 
band had almost forgotten her intrusive existence in con¬ 
templating the oneness of Dorothy's, the Countess’s, and 
his own : he was in a dream of exaltation which recognized 
nothing necessary to his well-being outside that welded 
circle of three lives. 

Dorothy was at length brought home; she was much 
fascinated by the Countess, and saw nothing tragic, but 
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rather all that was truly delightful, in what had happened. 
In the evening, when the excitement was over, and Dorothy 
was put to bed, Sir Ashley said, ‘ She has saved Dorothy, 
and I have been asking myself what I can do for her as a 
slight acknowledgment of her heroism. Surely we ought 
to let her have Doiothy to bring up, since she still desires 
to do it ? It would be so much to Dorothy’s advantage. 
We ought to look at it in that light, and not selfishly.’ 

Philippa seized his hand. ‘ Ashley, Ashley I You don’t 
mean it—that I must lose my pictty darling—the only 
one I have ? ’ She met his gaze with her piteous mouth 
and wet eyes so painfully strained, that he turned away 
his face. 

The next morning, before Dorothy was awake, Lady 
Mottisfont stole to the girl’s bedside, and sat regarding 
her. When Doiothy opened hei e^cs, she fixed them for a 
long time upon Philippa’s featuies. 

‘ Mamina—you arc not so pretty as the Contessa, are 
you ? ' she said at length. 

‘ I am not, Dorothv.’ 

' Why are you not, mamma ? ' 

‘ Dorothy—where would you lather live, always , with 
me, or with hci ? ’ 

The little girl looked troubled. ‘ I am sorry, mamma ; 
I don’t mean to be unkind; but I would latlier live with 
her, I mean, if I might without trouble, and you did not 
mind, and it could be just the same to us all, you know.’ 

' Has she ever asked you the same question ? ’ 

‘ Never, mamma.’ 

There lay the sting of it: the Countess seemed the soul 
of honour and fairness in this matter, test her as she might 
That afternoon Lady Mottisfont went to her husband with 
singular firmness upon her gentle face. 

‘ Ashley, we have been married nearly five years, and I 
have never challenged you with what l know pcticctly 
well—the parentage of Dorothy.’ 

‘ Never have you, Philippa dear. Though 1 have seen 
that you knew from the first.’ 

‘ From the first as to her father, not as to her mother. 
Her I did not know for some time; but I know now,' 
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‘ Ah t you have discovered that too ? * says he, without 
much surprise. 

' Could I help it ? Very well, that being so, I have 
thought it over; and I have spoken to Dorothy. I agree 
to her going. I can do no less than grant to the Countess 
her wish, alter her kindness to my—your—her—child.’ 

Then this self-sacrificing woman went hastily away that 
he might not see that her heart was bursting; and there¬ 
upon, before they left the city, Dorothy changed her mother 
and Inr home. After this, the Countess went away to 
London for a while, taking Dorothv with her; and the 
baronet and his wife returned to their lonely place at 
Deansleigh Park: without her. 

To renounce Dorothv in the bustle of Bath was a dif¬ 
ferent thing from living without her in this quiet home. 
One evening Sir Ashley missed his wife from the supper- 
table ; her manner had been so pensive and woeful of late 
that he immediately became alarmed. He said nothing, 
but looked about outside the house narrowly, and discerned 
her form in the park, where recently she had been accus¬ 
tomed to walk alone. In its lower levels there was a pool 
fed by a trickling brook, and he reached this spot in time 
to hear a splash. Running forward, he dimly perceived 
her light gown floating in the water. To pull her out was 
the work of a few instants, and bearing her indoors to her 
room, he undressed her, nobody in the bouse knowing of 
the incident but himself. She had not been immersed 
long enough to lose her senses, and soon recovered. She 
owned that she had done it became the Contessa had taken 
away her child, as she persisted in calling Doiothy. Her 
husband spoke sternly to her, and impressed u t >on her the 
weakness of giving way thus, when all that had happened 
was for the best. She took his reproof mei kly, and admitted 
her fault. 

After that she became more resigned, but he often caught 
her in tears over some doll, shoe, or ribbon of Dorothy's, 
and decided to take her to the North of England for change 
of air and scene. This was not without its beneficial effect, 
corporeally no less than mentally, as later events showed, 
but she still evinced a preternatural sharpness of ear at 
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the most casual mention of the child. When they reached 
home, the Countess and Dorothy were still absent from 
the neighbouring Fernell Hall, but in a month or two they 
returned, and a little later Sir Ashley Mottisfont came into 
his wife's room full of news. 

r Well—would you think it, Philippa ! After being so 
desperate, too, about getting Dorothy to be with her!' 

* Ah—what ? ' 

* Our neighbour, the Countess, is going to be married 
again I It is to somebody she has met in London.' 

Lady Mottisfont was much surprised ; she had never 
dreamt of such an event. The conflict for the possession 
of Dorothy's person had obscured the possibility of it; 
yet what more likely, the Countess being still under thirty, 
and so good-looking ? 

* What is of still more interest to us, or to you,’ con¬ 
tinued her husband, ‘ is a kind offer she has made. She 
is willing that you should have Dorothy back again. See¬ 
ing what a grief the loss of h^r has been to you, she will 
try to do without her.' 

' It is not for that; it is not to oblige me,' said Lady 
Mottisfont quickly. ‘ One can see well enough what it is 
for!' 

‘ Well, never mind ; beggars mustn’t be choosers. The 
reason or motive is nothing to us, so that you obtain your 
desiie' 

f I am not a beggar any longer,' said Ladv Mottisfont, 
with proud mystery. 

‘ What do you mean by that ? ' 

Lady Mottisfont Ik stated. However, it was only too 
plain that she did not now jump at a restitution of one for 
whom some months before she had been breaking her 
heart. 

The explanation of this change of mood became apparent 
some little tirnt* farther on. Lady Mottisfont, after five 
years of wedded life, was expecting to become a mother, 
and the aspect of many things was greatly altered in her 
view. Among the more important changes was that of no 
longer feeling Dorothy to be absolutely indispensable to 
her existence. 
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Meanwhile, in view of her coming marriage, the Countess 
decided to abandon the remainder of her term at Fernell 
Hall, and return to her pretty little house in town. But 
she could not do this quite so quickly as she had expected, 
and half a year or more elapsed before she finally quitted 
the neighbourhood, the interval being passed in alterna¬ 
tions between the country and London. Prior to her last 
departure she had an interview with Sir Ashley Mottisfont, 
and it occurred three days after his wife had presented him 
with a son and heir. 

‘ I wanted to speak to you/ said the Countess, looking 
him luminously in the face, ‘ about the dear foundling I 
have adopted temporal ily, and thought to have adopted 
permanently. But my marriage makes it too lisky ! ’ 

* I thought it might be that,’ he answered, regarding 
hei steadfastly back again, and observing two tears come 
slowly into her eyes as she heard her own voice describe 
Dorothy in those words. 

‘Don't criticize me/ she said hastily; and lecovering 
herself, went on. ‘If Lady Mottisfont could take her 
back again, as I suggested, it would be better foi me, and 
ceitainly no worse for Dorothy. To every one but our¬ 
selves she is but a child I have taken a fancy to, and Lady 
Mottisfont coveted her so much, and was very reluctant 
to let her go. ... I am sure she will adopt hei again ? ' 
she added anxiously. 

‘ I will sound her afresh/ said the batonet. ‘ You leave 
Dorothy behind for the present ? ' 

‘ Yes; although I go away, I do not give up the house 
for another month.' 

He did not speak to his wife about the proposal till some 
few days after, when Lady Mottisfont had nearly iecovered, 
and news of the Countess's marriage in London had just 
reached them. He had no sooner mentioned Dorothy's nam£ 
than Lady Mottisfont showed symptoms of disquietude. 

' I have not acquired any dislike of Dorothy,' she said, 

‘ but I feel that there is one nearer to me now. Dorothy 
chose the alternative of going to the Countess, you must 
remember, when I put it to her as between the Countess and 
myself/ 
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‘ But, my dear Philippa, how can you argue thus about 
a child, and that child our Dorothy ? ’ 

‘ Not ours,’ said his wife, pointing to the cot. ‘ Ours is 
here/ 

‘ What, then, Philippa,' he said, surprised, ‘ you won’t 
have her back, after nearly dying of grief at the loss of’ 
her ? ' 

‘ I cannot argue, dear Ashley. I should prefer not to 
have the responsibility of Dorothy again. Her place is 
filled now.’ 

Her husband sighed, and went out of the chamber. 
There had been a previous arrangement that Doiothy 
should be brought to the house on a visit that day, but 
instead of taking her up to his wife, he did not inform 
Lady Mottisfont of the child’s piesence. He enteitained 
her himself as well as he could, and accompanied her into 
the park, where they had a ramble together. Piesently 
he sat down on the root ol an elm and took her upon his 
knee. 

* Between this husband and this baby, little Dorothy, 
you who had two homes are left out in the cold,' he said 

' Can’t I go to London with my pretty mamma > ' said 
Dorothy, perctiving from lilh manner that there was a 
hitch somewhere. 

' I am afraid not, my child. She only took you to live 
with her because she was lonely, you know ’ 

‘Then can't I stay at Deansleigh Paik with my other 
mamma and you ? ' 

‘ I am afraid that cannot be done eithei,’ said he sadly. 

‘ We have a baby in ihe house now.' He closed the reply 
by stooping down and kissing her, theie being a tear in 
his eye. 

* Then nobody wants me ! ’ said Dorothy pathcticalh. 

‘ 0 yes, somebody wants you,' he assu ed her. ' Where 
would you like to live besides ? ' 

Dorothy's experiences being rather limited, she men¬ 
tioned the only other place in the world that she was 
acquainted with, the cottage of the villager who had taken 
care of her before Lady Mottisfont had icmoved her to the 
Manor House. 
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* Yes; that’s where you’ll be best off, and most inde¬ 
pendent,' he answered. ' And I’ll come to see you, my 
dear girl, and bring you pretty things ; and perhaps you'll 
be just as happy there.' 

Nevei theless, when the change came, and Dorothy was 
handed over to the kind cottage-woman, the poor child 
missed the luxurious roominess of Fernell Hall and Deans- 
leigh; and for a long time her little feet, which had been 
accustomed to carpets and oak floors, suffered from the 
cold of the stone flags on which it was now *her lot to live 
and to play; while chilblains came upon her fingers with 
washing at the pump. But thicker shoes with nails in 
them somewhat v cmedied the cold feet, and her complaints 
and tears on this and other scores diminished to silence as 
she became inured anew to the hardships of the farm- 
cottage, and she grew up robust if not handsome. She 
was never altogether lost sight of by Sir Ashley, though 
she was deprived of the systematic education which had 
been devised and begun for her by Lady Mottisfont, as 
well as by her real mother, the enthusiastic Countess The 
latter soon had other Dorothys to think of, who occupied 
her time and affection as fully as Lady Mottisfont’s were 
occupied by her precious boy. In the course of time the 
doubly-desired and doubly-rejected Dorothy married, I 
believe, a respectable road-contractor—the same, if I mis¬ 
take not, who repaired and improved the old highway 
running from Wintoncester south-westerly through the 
New Forest—and in the heart of this worthy man of busi¬ 
ness the poor girl found the nest which had betn denied 
her by her own flesh and blood of higher degree ^ 

Several of the listeners wished to hear another story 
from the sentimental member after this, but he said that 
he could recall nothing ^lse at the moment, and that it* 
seemed to him as if his friend on the other side of the fire¬ 
place had someting to say from the look of his face. 

The member alluded to was a respectable churchwarden, 
with a sly chink to one eyelid—possibly the result of an 
accident—, and a regular attendant at the Club meetings. 
He replied that his looks had been mainly caused by his r 
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interest in the two ladies of the last story, apparently 
women of strong motherly instincts, even though they 
were not genuinely staunch in their tenderness. The talo 
had bfought to his mind an instance of a firmer affection 
of that sort on the paternal side, in a nature otherwise, 
culpable As for telling the story, his manner was much 
against him, he feared; but he would do his best, if they 
wished. 

Here the President interposed with a suggestion that as 
it was getting late in the afternoon it would be as well to 
adjourn to their respective mns and lodgings for dinner, 
aftei which those who caied to do ^o could return and 
resume these curious domestic traditions for the remainder 
of the evening, which might otherwise prove iiksome 
enough. The ruiator had told lnm that the room was at 
their service. The churchwarden, who was beginning to 
feel hungiy himself, leadilv acquiesced, and the Club 
separated for an hour and a half Then the faithful ones 
began to drop in again--among whom were not the Presi¬ 
dent , neithei came the ruial dean, nor the two curates, 
though the Colonel, and the man of familj*, cigars in mouth, 
were good enough to return, having found their hotel 
dreary. The museum had no regular means of illumination, 
and a solitary candle, less poweiful than the rays of the 
fire, was placed on the table , also bottles and glasses, 
provided by some thoughtful member. The chmk-cved 
churchwarden, now thoroughly primed, proceeded to relate 
in his own terms what was m substance as follows, while 
many of his listeners smoked 
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DAME 1I1E Firm 
1 HE LADY ICENWAY 

Bv the Churchwarden 

In the reign of His Most Excellent Majesty King George 
the Third, Defender of the Faith and of the American 
Colonies, there lived m * a faire maner-place' (so Leland 
called it m hi-, day, as I have been told), m one o’ the 
greenest bits of woodland betwan Bristol and the city of 
Exon bury, a voung lady who resembled some aforesaid 
ones in having many talents and exceeding great beauty 
With these gifts she conbmed a somewhat impel ions 
temper and arbitrary mmd though her experience of the 
world was not actually so large as hci conclusive manner 
would lia\e led the stranger to suppose Being an 
orphan she resided with her uncle, who though he was 
fairly considerate as to her welfare, left hei pretty much 
to heisell 

Now it ehanrrd that when this lovely j^oung lady was 
about mneteen she (being a fearless horsewoman) was nd 
ing with only a voung lad as an attendant m one o the 
woods mar her uncles house and m trotting along her 
horse stumbled ovei the root of a felled tree She slipped 
to the ground not senoml\ hurt, and was assisted home 
by a gentleman who came m view at the moment of her 
mishap It turned out that this gcntlcnun a total stran- 
gei to her, was on a visit at the house of a m lghbounng 
landowner He was of Dutch extiaction and ouasion illy 
came to En b land on business or pknsuie from hi* planta¬ 
tions in Guiana, on the north coast of South America, 
where ho usually resided 

On this account he was naturally but little 'known m 
Wessex, and was but a slight acquaintance of the gentle¬ 
man at whose mansion he was a guest However, the 
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' friendship between him and the Heymeres—as the uncle 
and niece were named—warmed and warmed by degrees, 
there being but few folk o’ note in the vicinity at that 
time, which made a newcomer, if he were at all sociable 
.and of good credit, always suie of a welcome. A tender 
feeling (as it is called by the romantic) sprang up between 
the two young people, which ripened into intimacy. Ander** 
ling, the foreign gentleman, was of an amorous tempera¬ 
ment ; and, though he endeavoured to conceal his feeling, 
it could be seen that Miss Maria Heymere had impressed 
him rather more deeply than would be represented by a 
scratch upon a stone. He seemed absolutely unable to 
free himself from her fascination; and his inability to do 
so, much as he tried— evidently thinking he had not the 
ghost of a chance with ht. —gave her the pleasure of power; 
though she more than sympathized when she overheard 
him heaving his deep-drawn sighs—privately to himself, 
as he supposed. 

After prolonging his visit by every conceivable excuse 
in his power, he summoned courage, and offered her his 
hand and his heart. Being in no way disinclined to him, 
though not so fervid as he, and her uncle making no objec¬ 
tion to the match, she consented to share his fate, for 
better or otherwise, in the distant colony where, as he 
assured her, his rice, and coffee, and maize, and timber, 
produced him ample means—a statement which was borne 
out by his friend, her uncle’s neighbour. In short, a day 
for their marriage was fixed, earlier in the engagement 
than is usual or desirable between compaiative strangers, 
by reason of the necessity he wai under of returning to 
look after his properties. 

The wedding took place, and Maria left her uncle’s man¬ 
sion with her husband, going in the first place to London, 
and about a fortnight after sailing with him across the ( 
great ocean for their distant home- -which, however, he 
assured her, should not be her home for long, it being his 
intention to dispose of his interests in this pait of the 
world as soon as the war was over, and he could do so 
advantageously; when they could come to Europe, and 
reside in some favourite capital. 
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' As they advanced on the slow voyage she observed that 
he grew more and more constrained; and, by the time they 
had drawn near the Line, he was quite depressed, just as 
he had been before proposing to her A day or two before 
landing at Paramaribo he embraced her in a very tearful, 
and passionate manner, and said he wished to make a 
confession. It had been his misfortune, he said, to marry 
at Quebec in early life a woman whose reputation proved 
to be in every way bad and scandalous. The discovery 
had nearly killed him; but he had ultimately separated 
from her, and had never seen her since He had hoped 
and prayed she might be dead; but recently in London, 

, when they were starting on this journey, he had discovered 
that she was still alive. At first he had decided to keep 
this dark intelligence from her beloved ears; but he had 
felt that he could not do it. All lie hoped was that such a 
condition of things would make no difference in her feel¬ 
ings for him. as it need make no difftience m the course 
of theii lives 

Thereupon the spirit ot this proud and masteiful lady 
showed itself in violent turmoil, like the raging of a nor'- 
west thundei storm—as well it might, God knows. But 
she was of too stout a natuie to be broken down by his 
revelation, as many ladies of my acquaintance would have 
been—so far from home, and right under the tropical blaze 
0’ the sun. Of the two, indeed, he was the more wretched 
and shattered in spirit, foi he loved her deeply, and (there 
being a foreign twist in his make) had been tempted to 
this cnme by her exceeding beauty, against which he had 
struggled day and night, till he had 110 lurther resistance 
left in him. It was she who came first to a decision as to 
what should be done—whether a wise om I do not attempt 
to judge. 

* I put it to you,’ says she, when many useless self- 
reproaches and protestations on his pait had been utteied 
-<—* I put it to you whether, if any manliness is left in 
you, you ought not to do exactly what I consider the 
best thing for me in this strait to which you have reduced 
me ? ' 

He promised to do anything in the whole w'orld. She 
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then requested him to allow her to return, and announce 
him as having died of malignant ague immediately on 
their arrival at Paramaribo • that she should consequently 
appear in weeds as his widow in her native place ; that he 
would never molest her, or come again to that part of the 
world during the whole course of his life—a good reason 
for which would be that the legal consequences might be 
serious. 

He readily acquiesced in this, as he would have acquiesced 
in anything for the restitution of one he adored so deeply 
—even to the yielding of life itself. To put her in an 
immediate state of independence he gave her, in bonds 
and jewels, a considerable sum (for his worldly means had ] 
been in no way exaggerated); and by the next ship she 
sailed again for England, having travelled no further than 
to Paramaribo. At parting he declared it to be his inten¬ 
tion to turn all his landed possessions into personal pro¬ 
perty, and to be a wanderer on the face of the earth in 
remorse for his conduct towards her. 

Maria duly arrived in England, and immediately on 
landing apprised her unrle of her return, duly appearing 
at his house in the garb of a widow. She was commiser¬ 
ated by all the neighbours as soon as her stoiy was told; 
but only to her uncle did she ic veal, the real state of affairs, 
and her reason for concealing it. For, though she had 
been innocent of wrong, Maria's pride was of that grain 
which could not brook the least appearance of hav- j 
ing been fooled, or deluded, or nonplussed in her worldly 
aims. ' 

For some time she hd a quiet life with her relative, and 
in due course a son was bom to her She was much re¬ 
spected for her dignity and reserve, and the portable wealth, 
which hei temporary husband had made over to her enabled 
her to live in comfort in a wing of the mansion, with-" 
out assistance from her uncle at all. But, knowing that 
she was not what she seemed to be, her life was an. 
uneasy one, and she often said to herself: ' Suppose his 
continued existence should become known heie, and 
people should discern the pride of my motive in hiding my 
humiliation ? It would be worse than if I had been frank" 
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at first, which I should have been but for the credit of 
this child.' 

Such grave reflections as these occupied her with increas¬ 
ing force, and during their continuance she encountered a 
worthy man of noble birth and title—Lord Icenway hi§ 
name—whose seat was beyond Wintoncester, quite at 
t'other end of Wessex. He being anxious to pay his 
addresses to her, Maria willingly accepted them, though he 
was a plain man, older than herself; for she discerned in a 
second marrijge a method of fortifying her position against 
mortifying discoveries. In a few months their union took 
place, and Maria lifted her head as Lady Icenway, and left 
with her husband and child for his home as aforesaid, 
where she was quite unknown. 

A justification, or a condemnn tion, of her step (accord¬ 
ing as you view it) was seen when, not long after, she received 
a note from her former husband Anderling. It was a 
hasty and tender epistle, and perhaps it was fortunate that 
it arrived during the temporaly absence of Lord Icenway 
His woithless wife, said Andeiling, had ju^t died in Quebec ; 
he had gone there to ascertain particulars, and had seen 
the unfortunate woman buried He now was hastening to 
England to repan the wrong he had done his Maria He 
asked her to meet him at Southampton, his port of arrival; 
which she need be in no fear of doing, as he had changed 
his name, and was almost absolutely unknown in Euiope. 
He would re-mairv her immediately, and live with her in 
any part of the Continent as they had onginallv intended, 
where, for the great love he still bore her, he would devote 
himself to her service for the rest of his days. 

Lady Icenway, self-possessed as it was her nature to be, 
was yet much disturbed at this news, and set olf to meet 
him, unattended, as soon as she heard 'hat the ship was 
in sight. As soon as they stood face to face she found 
that she still possessed all her old influence 1 over him, though 
his power to fascinate her had quite departed In his 
sorrow for his offence against her he had become a man of* 
Strict religious habits, self-denying as a lenten saint, though 
formerly he had been a free and joyous liver. Having 
first got him to swear to make her any amends she should 
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choose (which he was imagining must be by a true mar¬ 
riage), she informed him that she had already wedded 
another husband, an excellent man of ancient family and 
possessions, who had given her a title, in which she much 
rejoiced 

At this, the countenance of the poor foreign gentleman 
became cold as clay, and his heart withered within him, 
for as it had been her beauty and beating which had led 
him to sin to obtain her, so, now that hei beauty was in 
fuller bbom, and lier manner more haughty by her suc¬ 
cess, did he feel her fascination to be almost more than 
he could bear Nevertheless, having sworn his word, he 
undertook to obcv her commands, which were simply a 
renewal of her old reque t—that he would depart for some 
foreign country, and nc *r leveal his existence to her 
Inends, or husband, or any person in England, never 
trouble her more, seeing how great a harm it would do 
her m the high position which she at present occupied 
He bowed his head ‘ And the child—our child ? ’ he said 
‘ lie is well,’ says she ‘ Quite well' 

With this the unhappy gentleman deparUd, much sad¬ 
der m his heart than on his voyage to England, for it had 
never occurred to him that a woman who rated her honour 
so highly as Maria had done, and who was the mothc r of a 
child of his, would have adopted such means as this for 
the restoration of that honour, and at so surprisingly early 
a date He had fully calculated on making her Ins wife 
in law and truth, and on living in cheerful unity with her 
and his offspring, for whom he felt a dec f md growing 
tenderness, though he had never once seen the child 
The lady letumed to her mansion beyond Winuncester, 
and told nothing of the interview to her noble husband, 
who had fortunately gone that day to do a little cocking 
and ratting out by Weydon Priors, and knew nothing of «, 
her movements She had dismissed her poor Andcrlmg 
peremptorily enough , yet she would often after this look 
in the face of the child of her so-called widowhood, to dis¬ 
cover what and how many traits of his father wtre to be 
seen in his lineaments hor this she had ample oppor-* 
tumty during the following autumn and winter months. 
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her husband being a matter-of-fact nobleman, who spent 
the greater part of his time in field-sports and agiiculture. 

One winter day, when he had started for a meet ot the 
hounds a long way from the house--it being his custom 
to hunt three or four times a week at this season of the 
year—she had walked into the sunshine upon the terrace 
before the windows, where there fell at her feet some little' 
white object that had come ovei a boundary wall hard by. 
It proved to be a tiny note wiapped round a stone. Lady 
Icenway opened it and lead it, and immediately (no doubt, 
with a stern fixture of her queenly countenance) walked 
hastily along the terrace, and through the door into the 
shrubbery, whence the note had come. The man who 
had first marrk d her stood under the bushes before her. It 
was plain from his appealance that something had gone 
wiong with him. 

' You notice a change in me, my best-beloved,' he said. 

* Yes, Maria—I have lost all the wealth I once possessed 

mainly by reckless gambling in the Continental hells 
to which you banished me. But one thing in the world 
remains to me—the child and it is for him that I have 
intruded here. Don’t fear me, darling ! I shall not incon¬ 
venience you long ; I love you too well! But I think of 
the boy day and night--I cannot help it- 1 cannot keep 
my feeling for him down ; and I long to see him, and speak 
a woid fo him once in my lifetime 1 ' * 

‘ But your oath ? ' sa\ 7 s she. 4 You promised never to 
reveal by word or sign 

‘ I will reveal nothing. Only let me see the child I 
know what I have svvorn to you, cruel mistiess, and I 
respect my oath. Otherwise I might have seen him by 
some subterfuge. But I picfcrred the frank course ot 
asking your permission.' 

She demurred, with the haughty sc\erity which had 
gtown part of her character, and which her ele\ation to 
the rank of a peeress had rather intensified than diminished. 
She said that she would consider, and would give him an 
answer the day after the next, at the same hour and place, 
when her husband would again be absent w r ith his pack ot 
hounds. 
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The gentleman waited patiently. Lady Icenway, who 
had now no conscious love left for him, well considered 
tlic matter, and felt that it would be advisable not to push 
to extremes a man of so passionate a heart. On the day 
and hour she met him as she had promised to do. 

* You shall see him,' she said, ' of course on the strict 
condition that you do not leveal yourself, and hence, 
though you see him, he must not sec you, 01 3 our manner 
might betrav you and me. I will lull I11111 into a nap in 
the afternoon, and then I will come to you heie, and fetch 
you indoors by a private way ’ 

The uniortum*c father, who^e misdemeanour had 
recoiled upon hn own head in a way he could not have 
foreseen, promised to adl < ie to her instiuctions, and waited 
in the shiubberies till tin moment when she should call 
him. This sue duly did about tluee o’clock that day, 
leading him in by a gazden door, and upstairs to the nur¬ 
sery whore the child lay. He was in his little cot, breath¬ 
ing calmly, Ins arm thrown over his head, and his silken 
cuils crushed into the pillow. His father, now almost to 
be pitied, bent over him, and a tear from Ins eye wetted 
the (oveikt. 

She held up a warning fingi 1 as he lowered his mouth 
to the lips of the boy. 

‘ But 0 , why not ’ imploicd lie. 

' Very wall, then/ said she, lelenling. ' But as gently 
as possible ’ 

He kissed the child withoul waking him, tinned, gave 
him a last look, and lollowed her out ot the chamber, 
when she conducted him olt the pi onuses by tlu way he 
had come. 

But this r< medy for his sadness ot hem t at being a 
stranger to his own son had the effect of intensifying the 
malady ; for while originally, not knowing 01 lia\mg ever 
seen the boy, he had loved him vaguely and imaginatively 
only, he now became attached to him in iiesh and bone, 
as any parent might, and the feeling that he could at best 
only see his child at the rarest and most cmsoiy moments, 
if at all, drove him into a state of distraction which threat¬ 
ened to ovei throw his promise to the boy s mother to keep 
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out of his sight. But such was his chivalrous respect for 
Lady Icenway, and his regret at having ever deceived her, 
that he schooled his poor heart into submission. Owing 
to his loneliness, all the fervour of which he was capable 
—and that was much— flowed now in the channel of paren¬ 
tal and marital love— for a child who did not know him, 
and a woman who had ceased to love him. 

At length this singular punishment became such a tor¬ 
ture to the poor foreigner that he resolved to lessen it at 
all hazards, compatible with punctilious care for the name 
of the lady his former wife, to whom his attachment seemed 
to increase in pioportion to her punitive tieatment of him. 
At one time of his life he had taken gieat inteiest in tulip- 
culture, as well as gardening in general; and since the rum 
of his fortune-, and lus aruval in England, he had made of 
his knowledge a piccanous income in the hot-houses of 
nursejMiien and others. With the new idea in his head 
he applied himself zealously to the business, till lie acquired 
in a few month 4 ' great skill in horticulture Waiting till 
the noble loid, his lady’s husband, had 100111 for an imder- 
gardenet of a general suit, he ollered himsc li foi the place, 
and was engaged immediately bv reason of his civility 
and intelligence before Ledv Icemvay knew anything of (lie 
matter. Min h tin leloie did lit sin prise her \vh< 11 she found 
him in the consenttoiies of her mansion a week or two 
aftei his arrival. The punishment of instant dismissal, 
with winch at lust she haughtily threatened him, my lady 
thought ht, on reflection, not to enforce. While he seivcd 
her thus she knew he would not harm her by a word, while, 
if he weie expelled, • hagiin might induce him to reveal 
in a moment of cxa-peration what kind treatment would 
assist him to corneal 

So he was allowed to remain on the piemises, and had 
for his residence a little cottage by the [ irdtn-\vall which 
had been the domicile of some ot his pedeccwus m the 
same occupation. Here he lived absolutely alone, and 
Spent much of his leisure in reading, but the gicater part 
in watching the windows and lawns of his lady’s hou c e for 
glimpses of the form of the child. It was for that < hilcl s 
sake that he abandoned the tenets of the KVmaii Catholic 
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Church in which he had been reared, and became the most, 
regular attendant at the services in the parish place of 
worship hard by, where, sitting behind the pew of my 
lady, my lord, and my lord’s stepson, the gardener could 
pensively study the traits and movements of the youngster 
at only a few feet distance, without suspicion or hindrance. 

He filled his post for more than two years with a pleas¬ 
ure to himself which, though mournful, was soothing, his 
lady never t forgiving him, or allowing him to be anything 
more th m f the gardener ' to her child, though once or 
twice the boy said, ' That gardener’s eyes are so sad * 
Why does he look so sadly at me ? ' He sunned himself 
in her scornfulness as if it were love, and his eais drank 
in her curt monosyllabic s as though they weie rhapsodies 
of endearment. Strangelx enough, the coldness with which 
she treated her foreigner Degan to be the conduct of Loid 
Icenway towards herself It was a matter of great anxiety 
to him that there should be a lineal successor to the barony, 
yet no sign of that successor had as yet appeared. One 
day he complained to her quite roughly of his fate. ‘ All 
will go to that dolt of a cousin! ’ he cried. ‘ I'd sooner 
see my name and place at the bottom of the sea 1 ' 

The lady soothed him and fell into thought, and did not 
recriminate. But one day, soon after, she went down to 
the cottage of the gardener to inquire how he was getting 
on, for he had been ailing of late, though, as was supposed, 
not seriously. Though she often visited the pool, she had 
never entered her under-gardener’s home before, and was 
much suipiised—even giieved and dismayi d —to find that 
he was too ill to nse from his bed She went back to her 
mansion and letuined with some delicate soup, that she 
might have a leason for seeing him 

His condition was so feeble and alarming, and his face 
so thin, that it quite shocked her softening heart, and 
gazing upon him she said, ' You must get well—you must! 
There's a reason . I have been hard with you hitherto—I s 
know it. I will not be so again.' 

The sick and dying man—for he was dying indeed— 
took her hand and piessed it to his lips. ‘ Too late, my 
darling, too late l' lie murmured. 
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' But you must not die 1 O, you must not! ’ she said 
And on an impulse she bent down and whispered some words 
to him, blushing as she had blushed in her maiden days. 

He replied by a faint wan smile ‘ Ah—why did you 
not say so sooner ? Time was . . . but that's past! ’ lie 
said. ' I must die ! ’ 

And die he did, a few days later, as the sun was going 
down behind the garden-wall Her harshness seemed to 
come trebly home to her then, and she remorsefully ex¬ 
claimed against herself in secret and alone. Her one desire 
now was to erect some tribute to his memory without its 
being recognized as her handiwork. In the completion of 
this scheme there arrived a few months later a handsome 
stained-glass window for the church; and when it was 
unpacked and m course of erection Lord Icenwuy strolled 
into the building with his wile 

' " Erected to /as memory by his grieving widow," ' he 
said, reading the legend on the glass ' T didn't know 
that he had a wife ; I've never seen her ’ 

'0 yes, you must have, Icenway; only }ou forget,' 
replied his lady blandly. ‘ But she didn’t live with him, 
and w r as never seen visiting him, because there were differ¬ 
ences between them ; which, as is usually the ca c e, makes 
her all the more sorry now.' 

‘And go ruining heiself by this expensive nibv.-and- 
azuie glass-design.’ 

' She is not poor, the} s.iv ’ 

As Lord Icenway grew older he became crustier and 
crustier, and w r henevei he set <*yes on his wife’s bo} b\ 
her other husband he would bui^t out moiosely, saying, 

‘ 'Tis a veiy odd thing, my lady, that 3 on could oblige 
your first husband, and couldn't oblige me.' 

‘ Ah ! if I had only thought of it sooner ! ' she mur¬ 
mured. 

‘ What ? ' said he 

' Nothing, dearest,' replied Lady Icenway. 

The Colonel was the first to comment upon the church¬ 
warden’s tale, by saying that the fate of the poor tellow r 
was rather a hard one. 
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The gentleman-tiadesman could not see that his fatfe 
was at all too hard foi him. He was legally nothing to 
her, and lie had served hei shamefully If he had been 
really her husband it would have stood differently. 

The Bookworm remarked that Lord Icenway seemed to 
have bun a very unsuspicious man, with which view a 
fat member with a crimson face agieed It was true his 
wife was a very close-mouthed personage, which made a 
dilfcicncc If she had spoken out recklessly her lord might 
have been suspicious enough as in the case of that lady 
who lived at Stapleford Park m their grcat-giandfathers’ 
tune Though there, to be sine, consider at ions arose 
whkh made hei husband view matters with much phil¬ 
osophy 

A. few of the nicmbois c mbted the possibility of this m 
such cases 

Ihe crimson man, who was a retired maltstei of com¬ 
fortable mc\ins, vent/u, and short m stature, cleaied his 
thioat blew off his superfluous breath and proceeded to 
give the instance before alluded to of such possibility first 
apologizing foi his hciomc s lack of a title it never having 
been his good foi tune to know miny of the nobility To 
his stvle of nan ativc the folioung is onlv an approxima¬ 
tion 
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SOUIEE PETRICK’S LADY 
By the Crimson Maltster 

Folk who aie at all acquainted with the tiaditions of 
Stapleford Park will not need to be told that in the middle 
of the last century it was owned by that hump of mort¬ 
gagees, Timothy Petrick, whose skill in gaining possession 
of fair estates by granting sums of money on their title- 
deeds has .seldom if ever been equalled in our part of 
England. Timothy was a lawyer by profes c ion, and agent 
to several noblemen, by which means his special line of 
business became opened to him by a sort of revelation. 
It is said that a relative of his, a very deep thinker, who 
afterwards had the misfortune to be transported for life 
for mistaken notions on the signing of a will, taught him 
considerable legal lore, which he creditably resolved never 
to throw away for the benefit of othei people, but to reserve 
it entirely for his own 

However, I have nothing in particular to say about his 
early and active days, but rather of the time when, an 
old man. he had become the owner of vast estates by 
the means I have signified — among them the great 
manor of Slaplefoid, on which he lived, in the splendid 
old mansion now pulled down; likewise estates at 
Marlott, estates neai Sheiton Abbas, neaily all the borough 
of Millpool, and many properties nea: lvcll. Indeed, 

I can't call to mind half his landed possession s, and 
I don’t know that it matters much at this time of day, 
seeing that he’s been dead and gone many years It is 
said that when he bought an estate he would not decide 
to pay the pi ice till he had walked ovei every single acie 
with his own two feet, and prodded the soil at every point 
with his own spud, to test its quality, whnli, if we legard 
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the extent of his properties, must have been a stiff business- 
for him 

At the time I am speaking of he was a man over eighty, 
and his son was dead, but he had two grandsons, the 
elder of whom, Ins namesake, was marned, and was shortly 
expecting issue Just then the grandfather was taken ill, 
for d'dth as it seemed considcimg Ins age By his will 
the old nun had created an entail (as I believe the lawyers 
call it) d( vising the whole of the estates to his elder grand¬ 
son and J is issue male, failing which, to lus youngti grand¬ 
son and his issue male failing which, to remoter lelatives, 
who need not be mentioned now 

While old lime Uiy Pt tuck was ly mg ill his < lek 1 grand¬ 
son s wife, Amutta gave birth to hei expected child, who, 
as fortune would have it vas a son limothv, her hus¬ 
band though sprung of a scheming family, was no great 
scheme 1 himself, lie was the single one of the Petricks 
then living whose hcait had eier been greatly moved by 
sentiments which did rot run 111 the* groove of ambition , 
and on this aceeunt he had not married well, as the s vying 
is, lus wife having been the daughter of a family of nt> 
bettei beginnings than his own that is to sav her lathir 
was a countn townsimn of hie professional class But 
she was a \ciy prettv woman by ill accounts, and her 
husband had seen, ceuited, and marned her m a high tide 
of infatuition, afta a very short aeejuaintanc c, and with 
veiyhttk knowledge of her heart s histoiy He had never 
found lcvison to lcgiet his choice as yet, and hr anxiety 
lor her recovery was great 

She was supposed to be out of danpei, and herself and 
the child piogiessjng well when there was a eh nge for 
the woise and she sank so lapidly that he was sc on given 
over When sht it It that she 1 was about f o leave him 
Annetta sent foi her husband, and, on Ins speech entry 
and assurance that they were alone, she mack him solemnly 
vow to give the child cveiy care m air$ eiicumstances that 
might arise, if it should please Heaven to tike In 1 This, 
of course, he readily piomised Then, a*t< r some hesita¬ 
tion, she told him that she could not die with a falsehood 
upon her soul, and dire deceit in her life , she must make a 
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terrible confession to him before her lips were sealed for 
ever. She thereupon related an incident concerning the 
baby’s parentage, which was not as lie supposed. 

Timothy Peirick, though a quick-feeling man, was not 
of a sort to show nerves outwardly, and he bore himself 
as heroically as lie possibly could do in this trying moment 
of his life. That same night his wife died; and while she 
lay dead, and before her funeral, he hastened to the bed¬ 
side of his sick grandfather, and revealed to him all that 
had happened : the baby's birth, his wife’s confession, and 
her death, beseeching the aged man, as he loved him, to 
bestir himself now, at the eleventh hour, and alter his \\ ill 
so as to dish the intruder. Old Timothy, seeing matters 
in the same light as Ins grandson, required no urging 
against allowing anything to stand in the way of legitimate 
inheritance ; he executed anoth-'i will, limiting th( entail 
to Timothy his giancLon, ior life, and his male heirs there¬ 
after to be born , alter them to his other giandson Edward, 
and Edward s heirs. Thus the newly-born infant, who 
had bet'ii the centie of so many hopes, was cut off, and 
scorned as none of the elect. 

The old mortgagee lived but a short time after this, the 
cxciteme'iit of the eliscoveiv having told upon him con¬ 
siderably, and he' was gathered to his fat In us like the most 
charitable nun in his neighbourhood Both wile and 
grandparent being buried, Timothy settled elown to hia 
usual life as well as lie was able, mentally satisfied that he 
had by prompt action deicated the consequences of such 
dire domestic Ireatherv as had been shown towaiel- him, 
and resolving to many a second time as soon as he could 
satisfy himself in the choice of a wife 

But men do not always know themselves. The embit¬ 
tered state of Timothy Petrick’s minci bied in him by 
degrees such a hatred and mistrust of womankind that, 
though several specimens of high attractiveness came under 
his eyes, he could not bring himself lo the point of propos¬ 
ing marriage. He dreaded to take up the position of hus¬ 
band a second time, discerning a trap in every petticoat, 
and a Slough of Despond in possible heirs. ‘ What has 
happened once, when all seemed so fair, may happen again,’ 
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he said to himself. ‘ I'll risk my name no more.’ So he 
abstained from marriage, and overcame his wish for a lineal 
descendant to follow him in the ownership of Stapleford. 

Timothy had scarcely noticed the unfortunate child that 
his wife had borne, after arranging for a meagre fulfilment 
of his promise to her to take care of the boy, by having 
him brought up in his house. Occasionally, icmembering 
this promise, he went and glanced at the child, saw that 
lie was doing well, .gave a few special directions, and again 
went his solitary way. Thus he and the child lived on in 
the Staplefoid mansion-house till two or thiee years had 
passed by. One day he was walking in the garden, and 
by t '0me accident left his snuff-box on a bench When 
he came back to find it he aw the little boy standing there ; 
he had escaped his nurse, -»nd was making a plaything of 
the box, in spite of the convulsive sneezings which the 
game brought in its train. Then the man with the en¬ 
crusted heart became interested in the little fellow’s per¬ 
sistence in his play under such discomforts ; he looked in 
the child’s face, saw there his wife’s countenance, though 
he did not sec his own, and fell into thought on the piteous¬ 
ness of childhood—particularly of despised and 1 ejected 
childhood, like this before him 

From that hour, try as he would to counteract the feel¬ 
ing, the human necessity to love something or other got 
the better of what he had called his wisdom, and shaped 
itself in a tender anxiety for the youngster Rupeit. This 
name had been given him by his dying mother when, at 
her request, the child was baptized in her chamber, lest 
he should not survive for public baptism; and her nusband 
had never thought of it as a name of any signihec ace till, 
about this time, he learnt by accident that it was the name 
of the young Marquis of Christminster, son of the Duke 
of Southwesterland, for whom Annctta had chenshf d warm 
feelings before her marriage. Recollecting some wander¬ 
ing phrases in his wife's last words, which he had not under¬ 
stood at the time, he perceived at last that this was the 
person to whom she had alluded when affording him a 
clue to little Rupert's history. 

He would sit in silence for hours with the child, being 
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no great speaker at the best of times; but the boy, on 
his part, was too ready with his tongue for any break in 
discourse to arise because Timothy Petrick had nothing 
to say. After idling away his mornings in this manner, 
Petrick would go to his own 100m and swear in long loud 
whispers, and walk up and down, calling himself the most 
ridiculous dolt that ever lived, and declaring that he would 
never go near the little fellow again ; to which resolve he 
would adhere for the space perhaps of a day. Such cases 
are happily not new to human nature, but there never 
was a case in which a man more completely befooled his 
former self than in this. 

As the child grew up, Timothy's attachment to him 
grew deeper, till Rupert became almost the sole object foi 
which he lived. There had been enough of the family 
ambition latent in him for Timothy Petrick to feel a little 
envy when, some time before this date, his brother Edward 
had been accepted by the Honourable Harriet Mountclere, 
daughter of the second Viscount of that name and title ; 
but having discovered, as I have befoic stated, the pater¬ 
nity of his boy Rupert to lurk in even a higher stratum of 
society, those envious feelings speedily dispei sed. Indeed, 
the more he reflected thereon, after his brother’s aristo¬ 
cratic marriage, the more content did he become. His 
late wife took softei outline in his memory, as he thought 
of the lofty taste she had displayed, though only a plain 
buigher’s daughter, and the justification for his weakness 
in loving the child—the justification that he had longed 
foi—was afforded now in the knowledge that the boy was 
by nature, if not by name, a representative of one of the 
noblest houses in England. 

‘ She was a woman of grand instincts after all,’ he said 
to himself proudly. ' To fix her choice upon the immediate 
successor in that ducal line—it was finely conceived 1 
Had he been of low blood like myself 01 my relations she 
would scarce have deserved the harsh measure that I have 
dealt out to her and her offspring. How much less, then, 
when such grovelling tastes were furthest from her soul! 
The man Annctta loved was noble, and my boy is noble 
in spite of me.’ 
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The afterclap was inevitable, and it soon came. ‘ So 
far,’ he reasoned, * from cutting off this child from inherit¬ 
ance of my estates, as I have done, I should have rejoiced 
in the possesion of him ! He is of blue stock on one side 
at least, whilst in the ordinary run of affairs he would 
have been a commoner to the bone.’ 

Being a man, whatever his faults, of good old beliefs 
in the divinity of kings and those about 'em, the more he 
overhauled the case in this light, the more strongly did 
his poor wife s conduct in improving the blood and breed 
of the Petrick family win his heart. He considered what 
ugly, idle, hard-drinking scamps many of his own relations 
had been; the miserable scriveneis, usurers, and pawn¬ 
brokers that he had nun hered among his forefathers, and 
the piobability that some >f their bad qualities would have 
come out in a merely corporeal child of his loins, to give 
him sorrow in his old age, turn his black hairs gray, his 
gray hairs white, cut down every stick of timber, and 
Heaven knows what all, had he not, or rather his good 
wife* like a skilful gardener, given attention to the ait of 
grafting, and changed the sort; till at length this light- 
minded man fell down on his knees every night and morn¬ 
ing and thanked God that he was not as other meanly 
descended fathers in such matters. 

It was in the peculiar disposition of the Petrick family 
that the satisfaction which ultimately settled in Timothy's 
breast found nourishment. The Petiicks had adored the 
nobility, and plucked them at the same time That excel¬ 
lent man Izaak Walton’s feelings about hdi were much 
akin to those of old Timothy Petrick and of his descen¬ 
dants in a lesser degree, concerning the landed ari- ocracy. 
To tortuie and to love simultaneously is a proceeding 
strange to reason, but possible to practice, as these instances 
show. 

Hence, when Timothy's brother Edward said slightingly 
one day that Timothy's son was well enough, but that he 
had nothing but shops and offices in his backward histork al 
perspective, while his own children, should he have any, 
would be far different, in possessing such a mother as the 
Honourable Harriet, Timothy felt a bound of triumph 
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within him at the power he possessed of contradicting that 
statement if he chose 

So much was lie interested in his boy in this new aspect 
that he now began to read up chronicles of the lllustiious 
house eunobkd as the Dukes of Southwestcrland, from tht lr 
very beginning in the glories of the Restoiation of the 
blessed Chailes till the year of his own time He mentally 
nottd their gifts from rojalty grants of lands, purchases, 
mtermari cages plantings and buildings , more particulaily 
their political and military achievements which had been 
great, and their performances m art and letters which 
had been by no means contemptible He studied prints 
of the portraits of that family, and then, like a chemist 
watching a cryst ilhzation, began to cxaimnt young Rupert s 
face for the unfolding of those historic cuives and shades 
that the painters Vandyke and I tly hid perpetuated on 
canvas 

When tin boy reached the most fascinating age of child¬ 
hood, and his shouts of laughter ran through Staplcford 
House from (nd to < nd the r( moise that oj ore ssed limothy 
Pttnck knew no bounds Of all pioplo m the world this 
Rupert was the one 1 on whom he could have wished the 
estates to dt volvt yet Ruptrt, b\ Timothy s own des¬ 
perate strati g} it the time of his buth had ban ousted 
from all mhmtaiicc of tlum and since hi did not mean 
to riniirrj' the minors would pa-.s to his brotha md his 
brother s children, who would be nothing to him and whose 
boasted ptdigia on one side would be nothing to his 
Ruperts tfta all 

Had ht onl\ lift tl e hist \vill of his grandfather alone * 

His mind lan on the wills continually both of which 
were in c \1st1nce and the lust the eaiallid one, in his 
own possission Night aftci night w’en thi servants 
were all abid md the click ot safety loci' 1 sounded a e loud 
as a crash lu looked at that hist will, and wished it had 
been the second and not the lust 

J he crisis ( irne at last One night after having enjoyed 
the bov’s company fee hours he could no longer bear that 
his bt loved hnpert of the aristocratic blood should 1" dis¬ 
possessed, and he committed the felonious cL a of dlLiing 
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the date of the earlier will to a fortnight later, which made 
its execution appear subsequent to the date of the second 
will already proved. He then boldly propounded the first 
will as the second. 

His brother Edward submitted to what appealed to be 
hot only incontestable fact, but a far more likely disposi¬ 
tion of old Timothy’s property, for, like many others, he 
had been much surprised at the limitations defined m the 
other will, having no clue to their cause. He joined his 
brother Timothy in setting aside the hitheito accepted 
document, and matters went on in their usual course, 
there being no dispositions in the substituted will differ¬ 
ing fiom those in the other, except such as related to a 
future which had not yt t arrived. 

The years moved on. Pupert had not yet revealed the 
anxiously expected historic lineaments which should tore- 
shadow the political abilities of the ducal family aforesaid, 
w lu n it happened on a cei tain day that Timothy Petnck 
made the acquaintance of a well-known physician of Bud- 
mouth, who had been the medical adviser and friend of the 
late Mrs. Petrick’s family for many years; though after 
Annetta's marriage, and consequent removal to Staplefoid, 
he had seen no more of her, the neighbouring piactitioner 
who attended the Petricks having then become her doctor 
as a matter of course. Timothy was impressed by the 
insight and knowledge disclosed in the conversation of the 
Budmouth physician, and the acquaintance ripening to 
intimacy, the physician alluded to a form of hallucination 
to which Annetta's mother and grandmother had been 
subject—that of believing in certain dreams as lealities. 
He delicately inquired if Timothy had ever noticed any¬ 
thing of the sort in his wife during her lifetime ; he, the 
physician, had fancied that he discerned germs of the same 
peculiarity in Annetta when he attended her in her gitl- 
hood. One explanation begat another, till the dumb- 
foundered Timothy Petrick was persuaded in his own mind 
that Annetta's confession to him had been based on a 
delusion. 

‘ You look down in the mouth ? ’ said the doctor, paus¬ 
ing. 
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* A bit unmanned. 'Tis unexpected-like,' sighed 
Timothy. 

liut he could hardly believe it possible; and, thinking it 
best to be frank with the doctor, told him the whole story 
which, till now, he had never related to living man, save 
his dying grandfather. To liis surpiisc, the physician 
informed him that such a form of delusion was precisely 
what he would have expected from Annelta’s antecedents 
at such a physical crisis in her life. 

Petrick prosecuted his inquiries elsewhere; and the upshot 
of his labours was, briefly, that a comparison of dates and 
places showed irrefutably that his poor wife's assertion 
could not possibly have foundation in fact. The young 
Marquis of her tender passion- a highly moral and biiglit- 
minded nobleman- - had gone abioad the year before A11- 
netta’s marriage, and had not returned till alter he** death. 
The young girl's love lor him had been a delicate ideal 
dream - no more 

Timothy went home, and the boy ran out to meet him ; 
whereupon a strangely dismal feeling of discontent took 
possession of his soul. After all, then, there was nothing 
but plebeian blood 111 the veins of the heir to his name and 
estates; he was not to be succeeded by a noble-natured 
line. To be sure, Rupert was his son physically; but that 
glory and halo he believed him to have inherited from the 
ages, outshining that of his brother's children, had departed 
from Rupert's brow for ever; he could 110 longei read 
histoiy in the boy’s face, and centuries of domination in 
his eyes. 

His manner towards his son grew colder and colder 
from that day forward; and it was with bitterness of heart 
that he discerned the characteristic features of the Petrick*- 
unfolding themselves by degrees. Instead of the elegant 
knife-edged nose, so typical of the Dukes of Southwester- 
land, there began to appear on his face the broad nostril 
and hollow bridge of his grandfather Timothy. No illus¬ 
trious line of politicians was promised a eontinuator in 
that giaying blue eye, for it was acquiring the expression 
of the orb of a particularly objectionable cousin of his 
own; and, instead of the mouth-curvcs which had thrilled 
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Parliamentary audiences in speeches now bound in calf in 
every well-oidered library, theie was the bull-lip of that 
very uncle of his who had had the misfortune with the 
signature of a gentleman’s will, and had been transported 
for life in consequence. 

To think how he himself, too, had sinned in this same 
matter of a will for this mere fleshly repioduction of a 
wretched old uncle whose very name he washed to forget I 
The boy’s Christian name, even, was an imposture and an 
irony, t jr it implied hereditarv force and brilliancy to 
which he plainly would never attain. The consolation of 
real sonship was always left him certainly; but he could 
not help groaning to himself, ‘ Why cannot a son be one’s 
own and somebody else ° likewise ! ’ 

The Marquis was shoi y afteiwards in the neighbour' 
hood of Stapleford, and Timothy Petnck met him, and 
eyed his noble countenance admiiingly. The next day, 
when Petrick was in his study, somebody knocked at the 
door. 

' Who’s there ? ’ 

‘ Rupert.' 

' 111 Rupert thee, you young impostor ! Say, only a 
poor commonplace Petrick ! ' his father grunted ‘ Why 
didn’t you have a voice like the Marquis’s I ‘■aw yester¬ 
day ? ’ he continued, as the lad came in. ‘ Why haven't 
you his looks, and,a way of commanding, as if you'd done 
it for centuiies—hey ? ' 

' Why ? How can you expect it, father, when I’m not 
related to him ? ' 

* Ugh ! Then you ought to be ! grow'led hi*? rather. 

As the narrator paused, the surgeon, the Colonel, the 
historian, the Spark, and others exclaimed that such subtle 
and instructive psychological studies as this (now that 
psychology wa« so much in demand) weie piecisely the 
tales they desired, as members of a scientific club, and 
begged the master-maltster to tell anothei curious mental 
delusion. 

The maltster shook his head, and feared he was not 
genteel enough to tell another story with a sufficiently 
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moral tone in it to suit the club ; he would prefer to leave 
the next to a better man. 

The Colonel had fallen into reflection. True it was, he 
observed, that the more dieamy and impulsive natme of 
woman engendered within her erratic fancies, which often 
started her on strange tracks, only to abandon them in 
sharp revulsion at the dictates of her common sense— 
sometimes with ludicrous effect Events which had caused 
a lady's action to set in a particular dilection might con¬ 
tinue to enforce the same line of conduct, while she, like a 
mangle, would stait on a sudden in a contrary course, and 
end where she began 

The Vice-President laughed, and applauded the Colonel, 
adding that there surely lurked a story somewhere behind 
that sentiment, it he wue not ninth mistaken 

The Colonel Imd his face to 1 good narrative pose, and 
went on without fuither preamble. 
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ANNA, LADY J 3 AXBY 

By thr Colonel 

It was in the time ol the great Civil War—if I should not 
rather, as a loyal subject, call it, with Clarendon, the 
Great Rebellion It was, I saj T , at that unhappy penod 
of our history that, towards the autumn ol a particulai 
year, the Parliament forces sat down before Sherton Castle 
with over seven thousand foot and four pica of cannon 
The Caslle, as we all know, w r as in that century owned and 
oa upied by one of the Earls of Severn, and garrisoned ioi 
his assistance by a certain noble Marquis who commanded 
the King's troops in these paits The said Eail, well 
as the young Lord Baxby, his eldest son, were away from 
home just now, raising foices for the King elscwheie. But 
there were present in the Castle, when the besiegois arrived 
before it, the son's fair wife Lady Baxby, and her servants, 
together with some friends and near relatives of her hus 
band and the defence was so good and well-oonsideied 
that they anticipated no great danger. 

The Ruliamentary foices were also commanded by a 
noble lord -for the nobility wore by no means, at this 
stage of the war, all on the King’s side- and it had been 
observed during Ins appioach in the night-time, and in tin 
morning when the reconnoitring took place, that he ap¬ 
peared sad and much depressed The tru; 11 was that, by a 
strange freak of destiny, it had come t j pass that the 
stronghold In w r as set to reduce was the home ol his own 
sister, whom he had tenderly loved during her maidenhood, 
and whom he loved now, in spite of the estrangement 
which had resulted from hostilities with lnr husbands 
family. He believed, too, that, notwithstanding this rru<J 
division, slie still was sincerely attached to him 

641 Y 
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His hesitation to point his ordnance at the walls was 
inexplicable to those who were strangers to his family his¬ 
tory. He remained in the field on the north side of the 
Castle (called by lus name to this day because of his encamp¬ 
ment there) till it occurred to him to send a messenger to 
‘his sister Anna with a letter, in which he earnestly requested 
her, as she valued her life, to steal out of the place by the 
little gate to the south, and make away in that direction 
to the residence of some friends. 

Shortly after he saw, to his great surprise, coming from 
the front of the Castle walls a lady on horseback, with a 
single attendant. She rode straight forward into the field, 
and up the slope to where his army and tents wete spread. 
It was not till she got quite near that he discerned her to 
be his sister Anna; and much was he alarmed that she 
should have run such risl as to sally out in the face of his 
forces without knowledge of their proceedings, when at 
any moment their first discharge might have buist forth, 
to her own destruction in such exposure. She dismounted 
before she was quite close to him, and he saw that her 
familiar face, though pale, was not at all tearful, as it would 
have been in their younger days. Indeed, if the particulars 
as handed down are to be believed, he was in a more tear¬ 
ful state than she, in his anxiety about her. He called 
her into his tent, out of the gaze of those around , for 
though many of the soldieis were honest and serious- 
minded men, he could not bear that she who had been 
his dear companion in childhood should be exposed to 
curious observation in this her great grief 

When they were alone in the tent he clapped hci m his 
arms, for he had not seen her since those La; »ier days 
when, at the commencement of the war, her husband and 
himself had been of the same mind aboib the arbitrary 
conduct of the King, and had little dreamt that they would 
not go to extremes together. She was the calmer of the 
two, it is said, and was the first to speak connectedly. 

‘ William, I have come to you,' said she, ‘ but not to 
save myself as you suppose. Why, O, why do you persist 
in supporting this disloyal cause, and grieving us so ? ' 

' Say not that,' lie replied hastily. ‘ If truth hides at 
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the bottom of a well, why should you suppose justice to 
be in high places ? Iam for the right at any price Anna, 
leave the Castle; you are my sister; come away, my 
dear, and save thy life ! ’ 

‘ Never l ’ says she. ‘ Do you plan to carry out this 
attack, and level the Castle indeed ? ’ 

' Most certainly 1 do/ says he. ' What meancth this 
army around us if not so ? ' 

‘ Then you will find the bones of your sister buried in 
the ruins you cause ! ' said she. And without another 
word she turned and left him. 

‘ Anna--abide with me I ’ he entreated. 'Blood is 
thicker than water, and what is there in common between 
you and your husband now ? ’ 

But she shook her head and would not hear him; and 
hastening out, mounted her hoise, and returned towards 
the Castle as she had come. Ay, many's the time when I 
have been riding to hounds across that held that I have 
thought of that scene! 

When she had quite gone down the field, and over the 
intervening ground, and round the bastion, so that he 
could no longer even see the tip of her mare’s white tail, 
he was much more deeply moved by emotions concerning 
her and her welfare than he had been while she was before 
him. He wildly reproached himself that he had not detained 
her by force for her own good, so that, come what might, 
she W'ould be under liis protection and not under that of 
her husband, w r hose impulsive nature rendered him too 
open to instantaneous impressions and sudden changes of 
plan; he was now acting in this cause and now in that, 
and lacked the cool judgment necessary for the protection 
of a woman in these troubled times. Her In other thought 
of hei words again and again, and sighed, and oven con¬ 
sidered if a sister were not of more value than a principle, 
and if he would not have acted more naturally in throwing 
in his lot with hers. 

The delay of the besiegers in attacking the Castle was 
said to be entirely owing to this distraction on the part 
of their leader, w r ho remained on the spot attempting some 
indecisive operations, and parleying with the Marquis 
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then in command, with far inferior forces, within the 
Castle. It never occurred to him that in the meantime 
the young Lady Baxby, his sister, was in much the same 
mood as himself. Her brother s familiar voice and eyes, 
ipuch worn and fatigued by keeping the field, and by 
lamily distractions on account of this unhappy feud, rose 
upon her vision all the afternoon, and as day waned she 
grew more and more Parliamentarian in her principles, 
though the only arguments which had addressed them¬ 
selves to her were those of family ties. 

Her husband. General Lord Baxby, had been expected 
to return all the day from his excursion into the east of 
the county, a message having been sent to him informing 
him of what had happened at home; and in the evening 
Jic arrived with reinforce 1 , ents m unexpected numbers. 
Her brother retreated before these to a hill near I veil, four 
or five miles off, to afford the men and himself some repose. 
Lord Baxby duly placed his forces, and there was no longer 
any immediate danger. By this time Lady Baxby’s feel¬ 
ings were more Parliamentarian than ever, and in her 
fancy the fagged countenance of her brother, beaten back 
by her husband, seemed to repioach her for heartlessncss. 
When her husband entered her apartment, ruddy and 
boisterous, and full of hope, she received him but sadly; 
and upon his casually uttering some slighting words about 
her brother's withdrawal, which seemed to convey an 
imputation upon his courage, she resented them, and 
retorted that he, Lord Baxby himself, had been against 
the Court-party at first, where it would be lunch more to 
his credit if he were at present, and showing her >thor’s 
consistency of opinion, instead of supporting the lying 
policy of the King (as she called it) lor the sake of a 
barren principle of loyalty which was but an empty ex¬ 
pression when a King was not at one with his people. 
The dissension grew bitter between them, reaching to 
little less than a hot quarrel, both being quick-tempered 
souls. 

Lord Baxby was weary with his long day’s march and 
other excitements, and soon retired to bed. 'His lady 
followed some time after. Her husband slept profoundly, 
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but not so she ; she sat brooding by the window-slit, and 
lifting the curtain looked forth upon the hills without. 

In the silence between the footfalls of the sentinels she 
could hear faint sounds of her brother’s camp on the dis¬ 
tant hills, where the soldiery had haidly settled as yet into 
their bi\ouac since their evening’s retreat. The first frosts 
of autumn had touched the grass, and shrivelled the mote 
delicate leaves of the creepeis; and she thought of William 
sleeping on the chilly ground, under the strain of these 
hardships Tears flooded her ryes as she returned to I101 
husband's imputations upon his courage, as if there could 
be any doubt of Lord William's courage after what he had 
done in the past days. 

Lord Ba\bv's long and reposeful breathings in his com¬ 
fortable bed vexed her now, and she came to a determina¬ 
tion on an impulse. Hastily lighting a taper, she wrote 
on a "cmp of paper 

‘ Blood is iLicktr than a aler, dear William — I will come ’ ; 
and with this in her hand, she went to the door of the 
room, and out upon the stairs; on second thoughts turn 
ing back for a moment, to put on her husband's hat and 
cloak not the one he was daily wearing- that if seen in 
the twilight she might at a casual glance appear as some 
lad or hanger-on of one of the household women; thus 
accoutred she descended a flight of circular stairs, at the 
bottom of which was a door opening upon the teiract 
towaids the west, in the direction of her brother’s position 
Her object was to slip out without the senlry seeing her, 
get to the stables, arouse one ol the variety, and send him 
ahead of hei along tin* highway with the note to warn her 
brother of her approach to throw in her lot with his. 

She was still in the shadow' of the wall on the west ter¬ 
race, waiting for the sentinel to be quite out of the w\iy, 
when her ears w r crc greeted by a voia, aying fiom the 
adjoining sh:ulc— 

‘ Here I be ! ' 

The tones were the tones of a woman, Lady Baxby 
made no reply, and stood close to the wall. 

‘ My Lord Baxby,’ the voice continued, and she • ould 
recognize in it the local accent of some girl hotu the little 
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town of Shorten, close at hand. * I be tired of waiting, 
my dear Lord Baxby! I was afeard you would never 
come ! ' 

Lady Baxby flushed hot to her toes. 

‘ How the wench loves him ! ' she said to herself, reason¬ 
ing from the tones of the voice, which were plaintive and 
sweet and tender as a bird's. She changed from the home- 
hating truant to the strategic wife in one moment. 

‘ Hist 1 ' she said 

‘ My lord, you told me ten o’clock, and Tis near twelve 
now,’ continues the other. ‘ How could ye keep me wait¬ 
ing so if you low* me as you said ? 1 should have stuck 

to my lover in ine Parliament troops if it had not been 
for thee, my dear lord ’ ' 

There was not the lc t ' t doubt that Lady Baxby had 
been mistaken for her husband by this intriguing damsel. 
Here was a pretty undeihand business! Here were sly 
manoeuvrmgs! Here was faithlessness! Here was a 
precious assignation surprised in the midst I Her wicked 
husband, whom till this very moment she had ever deemed 
the soul of good faith—how could he I 

Lady Baxby precipitately retreated to the door in the 
turret, closed it, locked it, and ascended 011c round of the 
staircase, where there was a loophole. ‘ I am not coming ! 
I, Lord Baxby, despise ’ee and all your wanton tribe ! ’ 
she hissed through the opening; and then erept upstairs 
as firmly rooted in Royalist principles as any man in the 
Castle. 

Her husband still slept the sleep of the 'veary, well-fed, 
and well-drunken, if not of the virtuous, ana Lady Baxby 
quickly disrobed herself without assistance—bem.;, indeed, 
supposed by her v r oman to have retired to rest long ago. 
Before lying down she noiselessly locked the door and 
placed the key under her pillow. More than that, she got 
a staylace, and, creeping up to her lord, m great stealth 
tied the lace in a tight knot to one of liis long locks of hair, 
attaching the other end of the lace to the bedpost; for, 
being tired herself now, she feared she might sleep heavily; 
and, if her husband should wake, this would be a delicate 
hint that she had discovered all. 
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It is added that, to make assurance trebly sure, her 
gentle ladyship, when she had lam down to rest, held her 
lord’s hand m her own during the whole of the night But 
this is old-wives' gossip, and not corroborated. What 
Lord Baxby thought and said when he awoke the next, 
morning, and found himself so strangely tethered, is like¬ 
wise only matter of conjecture ; though theie is no reason 
to suppose that lus rage was great. The extent of his 
culpability as regards the intrigue was this much ■ that, 
while hailing at a cross-road near Sherton that day, he 
had fliitcd with a pretty young woman, who seemed noth 
ing loth, and had invited her to the Castle terrace after 
dark—an invitation which he quite forgot on his arrival 
home. 

The subsequent relations of Lord and Lady Baxby were 
not again greatly embittered by quarrels, so fnr as is 
known ; though the husband 1 conduct in later life was 
occasional!v eccentric, and the vicissitudes of his public 
career culm mated in long exile The siege of the Castle 
was not regularly un delta ken till two or tinec years later 
than the time I have been describing, when Lady Baxby 
and all the women therein, except the wife of the then 
Governor, had been removed to safe distance. That mem- 
01 able siege' of fifteen days by Fanfax, and the surrender 
of the old place on an August evening, is matter of histoiy, 
and need not be told by me. 

The 1 Aim of Family spoke appiovmgly across to the 
Colonel when the Club had done smiling, declaring that 
the story was an absolutely faithful page of history, as he 
had good reason to know, his own people having been 
engaged 111 that well-knowm SLiiminage He asked if the 
Colonel had ever heard the equally well-authenticated, 
though les'- martial tab- of a ceitain Ladv Penelope, who 
lived in the same century, and not a score of miles fiom 
the same place ? 

The Colonel had not heatd it, nor had anybody except 
the local historian; and the inquirer was induced to proceed 
forthwith. 
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DAME THE EIGHTH 
THE LADY PENELOPE 

L3y the Man oJt Family 

In going out of Castcrbridge by the low lying road which 
eventually conducts to the town ot lvell, you see on the 
right hand an ivied manor-house, flanked by battlemented 
towei s, and more than usually distinguished by the size 
of its many mullioned windows. Though still of good 
capacity, the building is somewhat reduced from its 
original grand proportions ; it has, moreover, been shorn 
of the fair estate which once appertained to its lord, with 
the exception of a few acres of park-land immediately 
around the mansion. This was formerly the seat of the 
ancienf and knightly family of the Drenghards, or Drenk- 
hards, now extinct in the male line, whose name, accord¬ 
ing to the local rhronit les. was interpreted to mean Strenuus 
vel Potator, though ceitaiu members of the family 
were averse to the latter signification, and a duel was 
fought bv one of them on that account, as is well known. 
With this, however, we are not now concerned. 

In tht> caily part of the reign of the first King James 
there was visiting near this place of the' Drenghards a 
lady of noble family and extiaeirdinary beauty She was 
of the purest descent ; ah, there's seldom such blood 
nowadays as heis ! She possessed no preat wraith, it was 
said, but w'as sufficiently endowed, tier beauty was so 
perfect, and her manner so entrancing, that Miilois ‘ reined 
to spring out of the ground wdicrever she 1 wrnt, a sufficient 
came of anxiety to the Countess her mother, In r only living 
parent. Of these there were three in partic ular, whom 
neither hei mother's complaints of preniatuiitv, nor the 
ready raillery of the maiden herself, con Id < factually 
put off. The said gallants were a cvitain Sir John Gale, a 
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Sir William Hcrvy, and the well-known Sir George Dreng- 
hard, one of the Drenghard family before-mentioned. 
They had, curiously enough, all been equally honoured 
with the distinction of knighthood, and their schemes for 
seeing her were manifold, each fearing that one of the 
others would steal a march over himself. Not content 
with calling, on every imaginable excuse, at the house of 
tilt 1 relative with whom she sojourned, they intercepted 
her in rides and in walks ; and if any one of them chanced 
to surprise another in the act of paying her marked atten¬ 
tions, the encounter often ended in an altercation of great 
vioh nee, So heated and impassioned, indeed, would they 
become, that the lady hardly felt herself safe in their 
company at such times, notwithstanding that she was a 
brave and buxom damsel, not easily put out, and with a 
daring spirit of humour in her composition, if not of 
coquetry. 

At one of these altercations, which had place in her 
relative’s grounds, and was unusually bitter, thieatruing 
to result in a duel, she foimd it necessar}” to assert heiself. 
Turning haughtily upon the pair of disputants, she declared 
that whichever should be the first to break the peace be¬ 
tween them, no matter what the provocation, that man 
should never be admitted to her presence again , and 
thus would she effectually stultify the aggrcssoi by making 
the promotion of a quarrel a distinct bar to its object 

While the two knights were wearing rather a crest¬ 
fallen appearance at her reprimand, the third, never iar 
off, came upon the scene and she repeated her caveat to 
him also. Seeing, then, how great wa^ the concc ■ of all 
at her peremptory mood, the lady's manner soften* d, and 
she said with a roguish smile— 

‘ Have patience, have parience, you 4 oolisli men ! Only 
bide your time quietly, and, in faith, I will marry you all 
m turn! ’ 

They laughed heartily at this sally all three together, 
as though they were the best of friends; .it which she 
blushed, and showed some embarrassment, not having 
realized that her arch jest would have sounded so strange 
when uttered. The meeting which resulted thus, however, 
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had its good effect in checking the bitterness of their 
rivalry; and they repeated her speech to their relatives 
and acquaintance with a hilarious frequency and publicity 
that the lady little divined, or she might have blushed and 
felt more embarrassment still. 

In the course of time the position resolved itself, and 
the beauteous Lady Penelope (as she was called) made up 
her mind ; her choice being the eldest of the three knights, 
Sir George Drenghard, owner of the mansion aforesaid, 
which thereupon became her home; and her husband 
being a pleasant man, and his family, though not so noble, 
of as good repute as her own, all things seemed to show 
that she had reckoned wisely in honouring him with her 
preference 

But what may lie behind the still and silent veil of 
the futuie none can foretell. In (he course of a few months 
the husband of her choice died of his convivialities (as li, 
indeed, to bear out his name), and the Lady Penelope was 
left alone as mistress of his house. By this time she had 
apparently quite forgotten her careless declaration to her 
lovers eollectively; but the lovers themselves had nol 
iorgotten it; and, as she would now be free to take a 
second one of them, Sir John Gale appealed at her door 
as early in her widowhood as it was proper and seemly 
to do so. 

She gave him little encouragement; for, of the two 
remaining, her best beloved was Sir William, of whom, 
if the truth must be told, she had often thought during 
her slioii married life. But he had not yet reappeared. 
Her heart began to be so much with him now that she 
contrived to convey to him, by indirect hints through 
his friends, that she would not be disph ased by a renewal 
of his former attentions. Sir William, however, mis¬ 
apprehended her gentle signalling, and fiom excellent, 
though mist ikon motives of delicacy, delayed to intrude 
himself upon her for a long time. Meanwhile Sir John, 
now created a baronet, was unremitting, and she began 
to grow somewhat piqued at the backwardness of him 
she secretly desiied to be forward. 

' Never mind,' her friends said jestingly to her (knowing 
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of her humorous remark, as everybody did, that she would 
marry them all three if they would have patience)—‘ never 
mind ; why hesitate upon the order of them ? Take 'em 
as they come.' 

This vexed her still more, and regretting deeply, as she 
had often done, that such a careless speech should ever 
have passed her lips, she fail ly 7- broke down under Sir 
John’s importunity, and accepted his hand. They were 
married on a fine spring morning, about the very tunc at 
which the unfortunate Sir William discovered her prefer¬ 
ence for him, and was beginning to hasten home from a 
foreign court to declare his unaltered devotion to her. 
On Ins arrival in England he learnt the sad truth. 

If Sir William sufterel at her precipitancy under what 
she had deemed his noci *ct, the Lady Penelope herself 
suffered moie She had n it long been the wife of Sir John 
Gale before ho showed a disposition to retaliate upon her 
for the trouble and delay she had put him to m winning 
her. With increasing frequency he would tell her that, 
as far as he could perceive, she was an article not worth 
sueh labour as he had bestowed m obtaining it, and such 
snubbings as he had taken from his rivals on the same 
account. These and other cruel things he repeated till lie 
made the lady weep sorely, and wellmgh broke her spirit, 
though she had formerly been such a mettlesome dame 
By degrees it became perceptible to all her friends that her 
life was a very unhappy one; and the fate of the fair 
woman seemed yet the harder in that it was her own 
stately mansion, left to her sole use by her first husband, 
which her second had entered into end wto enjoying, Ins 
being but a mean and meagre erection 

But such is the flippancy of friends that when she met 
them, and secretly confided her grief to their ears the) 7 
would say cheerily, ‘ Lord never mind, my dear ; there’s 
a third *o come yet!'—at which maladroif remark she 
would show much indignation, and fell them they should 
know better than to trifle on so solemn a theme. Yet that 
the poor lady would have been only too happy to be the 
wife of the third, instead of Sir John whom she had taken, 
was painfully obvious, and much she was blamed for her 
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foolish choice by some people. Sir William, however, had 
returned to foreign cities on learning the news of her 
mairiage, and had never been heard of since. 

Two or three years of suflenng were passed by Lady 
Penelope as the despised and chidden wife of this man Sir 
John, amid regrets that she had so greatly mistaken him, 
and sighs for one whom she thought never to set* again, 
till it chanced that her husband fell sick of some slight 
ailment One day after this, when she was sitting in his 
room, looking from the window upon the expanse in front, 
she beheld, approaching the house on foot, a form she 
seemed to know well Lady Pent lope withdrew silently 
from the sirki00m, and descended to tlu* hall, whence,, 
through the dooiway, she saw entering between the two 
round towers which at that tiim flanked the gateway, Sir 
William Hervy, as she had sutm/sed, blit looking ilnn and 
travel-worn She advanced into the courtyaid to meet 
him 

‘ I was passing through Castu bridge,’ he said, with 
faltering deference, ‘and I walked out to ask aftei your 
ladyship s health. I felt that 1 could do no hss, and, 
of course, to pay my respects to youi good husband, 
my heretofore acquaintance. . . . Hut O, Penelope, th’st 
look sick and soriy ! ’ 

‘ T am heartsick, that’s all,’ said sin*. 

They could ate in each other an emotion which neither 
wished to express, and they stood thus a long time with 
tears in their eves 

‘ He does not treed ce well, 1 hear,’ said Sir William in a 
low voice. ‘ May God in Heaven forgive him ; but it is 
asking a great deal !' 

* Hush, hush ! ’ said she hastily 

‘ Nay, but I will speak what I may honestly say ’ he 
answered. ' I am not under youi roof, and my tongue is 
fiee. Why didst not wait for me, Penelope, or send to me a 
more overt letter ? I would have travelled night and day 
to come ! ” 

‘ Too late, William ; you must not ask it,’ said she, 
endeavouring to quiet him as in old times. ' My husband 
just now is unwell. He will grow b( tter in a* day 01 two, 
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maybe. You must call again and see him before you 
leave Castcrbridge.’ 

As she said this their eyes met. Each was thinking of 
her lightsome words about taking the three men in turn; 
each thought that two-thirds oi that promise liad been 
fulfilled. But as if it were unpleasant to her that this 
recollection should have arisen, she spoke again quickly: 
‘ Come again in a day or two, when my husband will be 
well enough to see you.' 

Sir William departed without entering the house, and 
she returned to Sir John’s chamber. He, using from his 
pillow, said, ‘ To whom hast been talking, wife, in th’ 
courtyard ? I heard voices there.' 

She hesitated, and he ■epeated the question more impa¬ 
tiently. 

' I do not wish to tell you now,’ said she. 

‘ But 1 will know ! ’ said he. 

Then she answered, 'Sir William llervy.’ 

‘ By God, I thought as much ! ’ cried Sir John, drops of 
perspiration slanding on his white face. ‘A skulking 
villain! A sick man’s ears are keen, my lady I heard 
that they were lover-like tones, and he called to by your 
Christian name. These be your intrigues, mv lady, when 
1 am off my legs a while ! ’ 

‘On mv lionoui/ cried she, ‘ you do 111c a wrong. I 
swear I did not know of his coming ! ' 

‘ Swear as you will,’ said Sir John, 'I don’t believe 
'(*0.’ And with this lie taunted her, and worked himself 
into a greater passion, which muH, increased 1 is illness. 
His ladv sat still, brooding. There wns that up her face 
which had seldom been theie since hei marriage ; and she 
seemed to think anew of what she had so lightly said in the 
days of her freedom, when her three loveis were one and 
all cow ting her hand. * I began at the wiong end of 
them,’ she murmured. ‘My God-1 hat did II' 

* What ? ’ said he. 

' A trifle,' said she. ‘ I spoke to myself only.' 

It was somewhat strange that after this day, while 
she went about the house with even a sadder face than 
usual, her churlish husband giew worse; and what was 
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more, to the .surprise of all, though to the 1 egret of few, 
he died a fortnight later. Sir William had not called upon 
him a<; he had promised, having received a private com¬ 
munication from Lady Penelope, frankly informing him 
that to do so would be inadvisable, by reason of her husband'-s 
temper. 

Now when Sir John was gone, and his remains cariied 
to his family burying-place in another part of England, 
the lady began in due time to wonder whither Sir \\ llliam 
had betaken himself. But she had been cured of precipi¬ 
tancy (it ever woman were), and was prepared to wait her 
w r hole lifetime a widow if the said Sir William should not 
reappear. Her life was now passed mostly within the 
walls, or in promenading between the plcasaunce and the 
bowling-green; and she very seldom went even so iar as 
the high road which then gave entrance, fiom the north, 
though it has now, and foi many years, been divetted to 
the south side. Her patience was rewarded (if love be in 
any case a reward); for one day, many months after her 
second husband's death, a messenger arrived at her gate 
with the intelligence that Sir William Hervy was again in 
Casteibudge, and would be glad to know if it were her 
pleasure that he should wait upon her. 

It need hardly be said that permission was joyfully' 
gianted, and within two hours her lover stood before her, a 
more thoughtful man than formerly, but 111 all essential 
respects the same man, generous, modest to diifidence, and 
smeoro The icscivo which womanly decorum thiew over 
her manner was Lul too obviously artificial, and when 
he said, ‘ The w r a}s of Provident e are stiange,’ and added 
after a moment, 'and merciful likewise,' she could not 
conceal her agitation, and burst into tears upon his neck 

‘But this is too soon,’ she said, stenting back 

‘ But no,’ said he ' You are eleven months gone in 
widowhood, and it is not as if Sir John had been a good 
husband to you.' 

His visits grew pretty frequent now, as may well be 
guessed, and in a month or tw 7 o he began to urge h^r to 
an early union But she counselled a little n fit lay. 

* Why ? ’ said lie ' Surely I have waited long ! Life 
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is short; we are getting older every day, and I am the 
last of the three.' 

'Yes,' said the lady frankly. ' And that is why I 
would not have you hasten. Our marriage may seem 
So strange to everybody, after my unlucky remark on that 
occasiou wc know so well, and which so many others know 
likewise, thanks to talebearers.' 

On this representation he conceded a little space, lor 
the sake of her good name. But the destined day of their 
marriage at last arrived, and it was a gay time for the 
villagers and all concerned, and the bells in the parish 
church rang from noon till night. Thus at last she was 
united to the man who bad loved her the mo.it tenderly 
of them all, who but for -is reticence might perhaps have 
been the first to win her Often did he sav to himself, 

‘ How wondrous that her words should have been fulhlled ! 
Many a truth hath been spoken in jest, but nevei a more 
remarkable one ! ’ The noble lady herself preferred not to 
dwell on the coincidence, a certain shyness, if not shame, 
crossing her fair face at any allusion thereto 

But people will have their say. sensitive souls or none, 
and their sayings on this third occasion took a singular 
shape. ‘ Surely,’ they whispered, ‘ there is something 
more than chance in this. . . . The death of the first w ? as 
possibly natural; but what of the death of the second, 
who ill-used her, and whom, loving the third so desperately, 
she must have wished out of the wav ? ' 

Then they pieced together sundry trivial incident^ of 
Sir John’s illness, and dwelt upon the indubitable truth 
that he had grown worse after her lover’s unexpe. > d visit; 
till a very sinister theory was built uj. as to the hand she 
may have had in Sir John's premature demise. BtP noth¬ 
ing of this suspicion w'as said openly, for she was a lady of 
noble bnth—nobler, indeed, than either of her husbands 
— and what people suspected they feared to express in 
formal accusation. 

The mansion that she occupied had been left to her for 
so long a time as she should choose to reside in it, and, 
having a regard for the spot, she had coaxed Sir William 
to remain there. But in the end it was unfortunate ; 
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for one day, when in the full tide of his happiness, he was 
walking among the willows near the gardens, where he 
overheard a conversation between some basket makers who 
were cutting the osiers for their use. In this fatal dialogue 
the suspicions of the neighbouring townsfolk were revealed 
to him for the first time. 

' A cupboard close to his bed, and the key in her pocket. 
Ah !' said one. 

1 And a blue phial therein — h’m ! ' said another. 

' And spurge-laurel leaves among the hearth-ashes. 
Oh-oh ! ' said a third. 

On his return home Sir William seemed to have aged 
years. But he said nothing; indeed, it was a thing 
impossible. And from that hour a ghastly estiangement 
began. She (ould not understand it, and simply waited/ 
One day he said, however, ' I must go abroad.’ 

‘ Why ? ’ said she. ' William, have I olfended you ? ' 

'No/ said he ; ‘ but I must go ’ 

She could coax little more out of him, and in itself 
there was nothing unnatural in his departure, for he had 
been a wanderer fiom his youth. In a few days he started 
off, apparently quite another man than he who had rushed 
to her side so devotedly a few months before. 

It is not known when, or how, the rumours, which 
were so thick in the atmosphere around her, actually 
reached the Lady Penelope's ears, but that they did reach 
her there is no doubt It was impossible that they should 
not; the district teemed with them ; th< y rustled in the 
air like night-birds of evil omen. Then a reason for her 
husband s departure occurred to her appalled mind, and a 
loss of health became quickly apparent She dwindled 
thin in the face, and the veins in her temples could all be 
distinctly traced. An inner fire seem* d to be withering 
her away Iler rings fell off her fingers, and her arms 
hung like the flails of the threshers, though they had till 
lately been so round and so elastic. She wrote to her 
husband repeatedly, begging him to return to her ; but he, 
being in extreme and wretched doubt, moreover, know¬ 
ing nothing of her ill-health, and never suspecting that the 
rumours had reached her also, deemed absence best, and 
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postponed his return a while, giving various good reasons 
for his delay. 

At length, however, when the Lady Penelope had 
given birth to a still-bom child, her mother, the Countess, 
addressed a letter to Sir William, requesting him to come 
back to her if he wished to see her alive; since she was 
wasting away of some mysterious disease, which seemed 
to be rather mental than physical. It was evident that 
his mothci-in-law knew nothing of the secret, for she lived 
at a distance; but Sir William promptly hastened home, 
and stood beside the bed of his now dying wife. 

‘ Believe me, William,' she said when they were alone, 
‘ I am innocent— innocent!' 

* Of what ? ' said he ' Heaven forbid that I should 
accuse you of anything 1 ’ 

' But you do accuse e—silently ! ' she gasped. ‘ I 
could not wnte thereon- and ask you to hear me. It 
was too much, too degrading. But would that I had 
been less proud ! They suspect me of poisoning him, 
William! But, O my dear husband, I am innocent of 
that wicked crime ! He died naturally. I loved you— 
too soon ; but that was all! ' 

Nothing availed to save her. The woim had gnawed 
too far into her heart before Sir William’s return for any¬ 
thing to be remedial now ; and in a few weeks she breathed 
her last. After her death the people spoke louder, and her 
conduct became a subject of public discussion. A little 
later on, the physician who had attended the late Sir 
John heard the rumour, and came down from the place 
near London to which he latterly had n bred, with the 
express purpose of calling upon Sir William F rt *vy, now 
staying in Casterbridge. 

He stated that, at the request of a relative of Sir John's, 
who wished to be assured on the matter by reason of its 
suddenness, he had, with the assistance of a surgeon, made 
a private examination of Sir John's body immediately 
after his decease, and found that it had resulted from 
purely natural causes. Nobody at this time had breathed 
a suspicion of foul play, and therefore nothing was said 
which might afterwards have established her innocence. 
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It being thus placed beyond doubt that this beautiful 
and noble lady had been done to death by a vile scandal 
that was wholly unfounded, her husband was stung with 
a dreadful remorse at the share he had taken in her mis¬ 
fortunes, and left the country anew, this time never to’ 
return alive. He survived her but a few years, and lus 
body was brought home and buried beside his wife’s 
under the tomb which is still visible in the parish church 
Until lately there was a good portrait of her, in weeds for her 
first husband, with a cross in her hand, at the ancestial 
seat of her family, where she was much pitied, as sin 1 
deserved to be Yet there were soiik severe enougli to say 
—and these not unjust persons ir> other lespects—that 
though unquestionably innocent of the crime imputed to 
her, she had shown an unseemly wantonness m contiacting 
three marriages in such rapid succession ; that the untrue 
suspicion might have been ordered by Pi evidence (who 
often works indirectly) as a punishment for her self-indul¬ 
gence. Upon that point I have no opinion to oiler. 

The icvciend the Vice-Piesident, howevr, the tale 
being ended, offered as his opinion that her fate ought 
to be quite clearly iccognized as a chastisement. So 
thought the churchwarden, and also the quiet gentleman 
sitting near The latter knew many other instances 
in point, one of which could be narrated in a few woids. 
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DAME THE NINTH 
THE DUCHESS OF HAMPTONSHIRE 

Jiy 11 ie Oun't Gentleman 

Some fifty years ago the then Duke of Hamptonshire, 
fifth of that title, was incontestably the head man in his 
county, and particularly in the neighbourhood of Hatton* 
He came of the ancient and loyal family of Saxelbye, 
which, before its ennoblement, had numbered many 
knightly and ecclesiastical celebrities in its male line. It 
would have occupied a painstaking county historian a whole 
afternoon to take rubbings of the numerous effigies and 
heraldic devices graven to their memory on the brasses, 
tablets, and altar-tombs in the aisle of the parish church 
The Duke himself, however, was a man little attracted by 
ancient chronicles in stone and metal, even when they 
concerned his own beginnings. He allowed his mind to 
linger by preference on the many graceless and uneddying 
pleasures which his position placed at his command He 
could on occasion close the mouths of his dependents by a 
good bomb-1 ike oath, and he argued doggedly with the 
parson on the virtues of cock-fighting and baiting the 
bull. 

This nobleman's personal appearance was somewhat 
impressive. His complexion was that of the copper- 
beech tree. His frame was stalwaU. though slightly 
stooping. His mouth was large, and he carried an un¬ 
polished sapling as his walking-stick, except when he car¬ 
ried a spud for cutting up any thistle he encountered on his 
walks His castle stood in the midst of a park, suriounded 
by dusky elms, except to the southward; and when the 
moon shone out, the gleaming stone facade, backed by 
heavy boughs, was visible from the distant high road a*> 
a white spot on the surface of darkness. Though called 
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a castle, the building was little fortified, and had been 
erected with greater eye to internal convenience than those 
crannied places of defence to which the name strictly 
appertains. It was a castellated mansion as regular as a 
chessboard on its ground-plan, ornamented with make- 
believe bastions and machicolations, behind which were 
stacks of battlemented chimneys. On still mornings, at 
the lire-lighting hour, when ghostly housemaids stalk the 
coiridors, and thin streaks of light through the shutter- 
chinks lend startling winks and smiles to ancestors on 
canvas, twelve or fifteen thin stems of blue smoke sprouted 
upwards from these chimney-tops, and spread into a flat 
canopy on high. Around the site stretched ten thousand 
acres of good, fat, unimpeachable soil, plentiful in glades 
and lawns wherever visihe from the castle-windows, and 
meiging in homely arable where screened from the too 
curious eye by ingeniously-contrived plantations 

Some wav behind the owner of all this came the second 
man in the parish, the rector, the Honourable and Reverend 
Mr. Oldbourne, a widower, over stilf and stern for a clergy¬ 
man, whose severe white neck-cloth, well-kept gray hair, 
and right-lined face betokened none of those sympathetic 
traits whereon depends so muc h of a parson’s power to do 
good among his fellow-crcatmcs. The last, far-removed 
man of the series—altogether the Neptune of these local 
primaries—was the curate, Mr. Alwyn Hill He was a 
handsome young deacon with curly hair, dieamy eyes— so 
dreamy that to look long into them was like ascending and 
floating among summer clouds—a comple\i« n as fresh as 
a flow'er, and a chin absolutely bt ardless. TV >ugli his 
age was about twenty-five, he looked not much over 
nineteen. 

The rector had a daughter called Emmeline, of so sweet 
and simple a nature that her beauty was discovered, 
measured, and inventoried by almost everybody in that 
part of tfie country before it was suspected by herself to 
exist. She had been bred in comparative solitude; a 
rencounter with men troubled and confused her. When¬ 
ever a strange visitor came to her father’s house she slipped 
into the orchard and remained till he was gone, ridiculing 
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her weakness in apostrophes, but unable to overcome it. 
Her virtues lay in no resistant force of character, but in a 
natural inappetency for evil things, which to her were as 
unmeaning as joints of flesh to a herbivorous creature. 
Her charms of person, manner, and mind, had been clear 
for some time to the Antinous in orders, and no less so to- 
the Duke, who, though scandalously ignorant of dainty 
phrases, ever showing a clumsy manner towards the gentler 
sex, and, in short, not at all a lady’s man, took fire to a 
degree that was wellnigh terrible at sudden sight of Emme¬ 
line, a short time after she was turned seventeen. 

It occurred one afternoon at the corner of a shrubbery 
between the castle and the rectory, where the Duke was 
standing to watch the heaving of a mole, when the fair, 
girl brushed past at a distance of a few yards, in the full 
light of the sun, and without hat or bonnet. The Duke 
went home like a man who had seen a spirit. lie ascended 
to the pictuie-gallery of his castle, and there passed some 
time m staring at the bygone beauties of his line as if 
he had never before considered what an important part 
those specimens of womankind had played in the evolution 
of the Saxclbye race He dined alone, drank latlier freely, 
and declared to liimseli that Emmeline Oldboumc must be 
his 

Meanwhile there had unfortunately arisen between 
the curate and this girl some sweet and seciet under¬ 
standing. Particulars of the attachment remained un¬ 
known then and alwavs, but it was plainly not approved 
of by her father. His procedure was cold, haid, and 
inexorable. Soon the curate disappeared from the parish, 
almost suddenly, after bitter and hard words had been 
heard to pass between him and the re< for one evening m 
the garden, intermingled with which, lijse the cries of the 
dying in the din of battle, were the bf seeching sobs of a 
woman Not long after this it was announced that a 
marriage between the Duke and Miss Oldboume was to be 
solemnized at a surprisingly early date. 

The wedding-day came and passed ; and she was a 
Duchess Nobody seemed to think of the ousted man 
during the day, or else those who thought of him concealed 
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their meditations. Some of the less subservient ones were 
disposed to speak in a jocular manner of the august hus¬ 
band and wife, others to make correct and pretty speeches 
about them, according as their sex and nature dictated. 
But in the evening, the ringers in the belfry, with whom 
•Alwyn had been a favourite, eased their minds a little 
concerning the gentle young man, and the possible regrets 
of the woman he had loved. 

4 Don't you see something wrong in it all ? * said the 
third bell as he wiped his face. 4 1 know well enough 
where she would have liked to stable her horses to-night, 
when they have done their journey.’ 

4 That is, you would know if you could tell where young 
Air. Hill is living, which is known to none in the parish.' 

4 Except to the lady that this ring o' grandsire triples 
is in honour of.' 

Yet these fiiendly cottagers were at this time far from 
suspecting the real dimensions of Emmeline’s misery, nor 
was it clear even to those who came into much closer 
communion with her than they, so well had she concealed 
her heart-sickness. But bride and bridegroom had not 
long been home at the castle when the young wife's un¬ 
happiness became plainly enough perceptible. Her maids 
and men said that she was in the habit of turning to the 
wainscot and shedding stupid scalding tears at a time when 
a right-minded lady would have been overhauling her 
wardrobe. She prayed earnestly in the gieat church- 
pew, where she sat lonely and insignificant as a mouse 
in a cell, instead of counting her rings, falling asleep, or 
amusing herself in silent laughter at the queer old people 
in the congregation, as previous beauties of re family 
had done in their time. She seemed to care no more for 
eating and drinking out of crystal and silver than from a 
service of earthen vessels. Her head was, in tiufh, full of 
something else ; and that such was the case was only too 
obvious to the Duke, her husband. At first he would 
only taunt her for her folly in thinking of that milk-and- 
water paison ; but as time went on his charges took a more 
positive shape. He would not believe her assurance that 
she had in no way communicated with her former lover. 
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nor he with her, since their parting in the presence of her 
father This led to some strange scenes between them 
which need not be detailed; their result was soon to take a 
catastrophic shape. 

One dark quiet evening, about two months after the. 
marriage, a man entered the gate admitting from the 
highway to the park and avenue which ran up to the 
house. He arrived within two hundred yards of the walls, 
when he left the gravelled drive and drew near to the castle 
by a roundabout path leading into a shrubbery. Hcie he 
stood still. In a few minutes the strokes of the castle- 
clock resounded, and then a female ligure entered the same 
secluded nook from an opposite direction. Thcie the two 
indistinct persons leapt together like a pair of dewdrops 
on a leaf; and then they stood apart, facing each other, 
the woman looking down. 

‘ Emmeline, you begged me to come, and here I am, 
Heaven forgive me! ' said the man hoarsely. 

‘ You are going to emigrate, Alwyn,' she said in broken 
accents. ‘ I have heard of it; von sail from Plymouth in 
three days in the Western Glory ? ’ 

‘ Yes. I can live in England no longer. Life is as 
death to me here,’ says lit 1 . 

‘My life is even worse—worse than death. Death 
would not have driven me to this extremity. Listen 
Alwyn--I have sent for you to beg to go with you, or at 
least to be near you—to do anything so that it be not to 
stay here.' 

‘ To go away with me ? ’ lie said in a startled tone. 

‘Yes, yes--or under your direction, or by your help 
in some way 1 Don't be horrified at me -you must bear 
with me whilst I implore it. Nothing .-hoit of crueltj' 
would have driven me to this. I could have borne my 
doom in silence had I been left unmolested; but ho tor¬ 
tures me, and I shall soon be in the grave if I cannot 
escape.’ 

To his shocked inquiry how her husband tortured her. 
the Duchess said that it was by jealousy. ‘ He trir s to 
wring admissions from me concerning you,’ ‘die said. 

‘ and will not believe that I have not communicated 
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with you since my engagement to him was settled by my 
father, and I was forced to agree to it.' 

The poor curate said that this was the heaviest news 
of all. ' He has not personally ill-used you ? ' he asked. 

1 Yes,’ she whispered. 

‘ What has he done ? ' 

She looked fearfully around, and said, sobbing: ' In 
trying to make me confess to what I have never done, he 
adopts plans I dare not describe for terrifying me into a 
weak state, so that I may own to anything! I resolved 
to write to you, as I had no other friend.' She added, 
with dreary irony, ‘ I thought I would give him some 
ground for his suspicion, so as not to disgrace bis judgment.' 

‘ Do you really mean, Fmmeline, ’ he tremblingly inquired, 
‘ that you-- that you m at to fly with me ?' 

* Can you think that I would act otherwise than in 
earnest at such a time as this ? ' 

He was silent for a minute or more. ‘ You must not 
go with me,' he said. 

‘ Why ? ' 

* It would be sin.’ 

‘ It cannot be sin, for I have never wanted to commit 
sin in my life ; and it isn’t likely I would begin now, when 
I pray every day to die and be sent 1o Heaven out of my 
misery! ' 

‘But it is wrong, Emmeline, all the same.’ 

‘ Is it wrong to run away from the fire that scorches 
you ? ' 

‘ It would look wrong, at any rale, in the ca 

‘ Alwyn, Alwyn, take me, I beseech you ! ' jh'* burst out. 
‘ It is not right in general, I know, but it is such an excep¬ 
tional instance, this. Why has such a severe strain been 
put upon me ? I was doing no harm, injuring no one, 
helping many people, and expecting happiness; yet 
trouble came. Can it be that God holds me in derision ? 
I had no supporter—-I gave way; and now my life is a 
burden and a shame to me. ... 0, if vou only knew how 

much to me this request to you is—how my life is wrapped 
up in it, you could not deny me I ’ 

‘ This is almost beyond endurance—Heaven support 
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us,' he groaned. ‘ Emmy, you are the Duchess of Hamp- 
tonshire, the Duke of Hamptonshire's wife ; you must not 
go with me l ' 

' And am I then refused ?— 0 , am I refused ? ' she cried 
frantically. ‘ Alwyn, Alwyn, do you say it indeed to 
me ? ’ 

' Yes, I do, dear, tender heart! I do most sadly say it. 
You must not go. Forgive me, for there is no alternative 
but refusal Though I die, though you die, we must not 
fly together. It is forbidden in God s law. Good-bye, for 
always and ever ! ’ 

He tore himself away, hastened from the shrubbery, and 
vanished among the trees. 

Throe days after this meeting and farewell, Alwyn, his 
soft, handsome features stamped with a haggard hardness* 
that ten years of ordinal wear and tear in the world 
could scarcely have produced, sailed from Plymouth on a 
drizzling morning, in the passenger-ship Western Glory. 
When the land had faded behind him he mechanically 
endeavoured to school himself into a stoical frame of mind. 
His attempt, backed up by the strong moral staying power 
that had enabled him to resist the passionate temptation 
to which Emmeline, in her reckless trustfulness, had exposed 
him, was rewarded bv a certain kind of success, though 
the murmuring stretch of waters whereon he gazed day 
after day too often seemed to be articulating to him m tones 
of her well-remembered voice. 

He framed on his journey rules of conduct for reducing 
to mild proportions the feverish regrets which would 
occasionally arise and agitate him, when he indulged in 
visions of what might have been had he not hearkened to 
the whispers of conscience. He fixed his thoughts for so 
many hours a day on philosophical passages m the volumes 
he had brought with him, allowing himself now and then 
a few minutes’ thought of Emmeline, with the strict yet 
reluctant niggardliness of an ailing epicure piopoitioning 
the rank drinks that cause his malady. The voyage was 
marked by the usual incidents of a sailing-passage m those 
days—a storm, a calm, a man overboard, a birth, and a 
funeral—the latter sad event being one in which he, as the 
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only clergyman on board, officiated, reading the service 
ordained for the purpose. The ship duly arrived at Bos¬ 
ton early in the month following, and thence he proceeded 
to Providence to seek out a distant relative. 

After a short stay at Providence he returned again 
to Boston, and by applying himself to a serious occupation 
made good progress m shaking off the dreary melancholy 
which enveloped him even now. Distracted and weakened 
in his beliefs by his recent experiences, he decided that 
he could not for a time worthily fill the office of a minister 
of religion, and applied for the mastership of a school. 
Some introductions, given him before starting, were useful 
now, and he soon became known as a respectable scholar 
and gentleman to the trustees of one of the colleges. This 
ultimately led to his retirement from the school and 
installation in the col leg. as Professor of rhetoric and 
oratory. 

Here and thus he lived on, exerting himself solely be¬ 
cause of a conscientious determination to do his duty. 
He passed his winter evenings in turning sonnets and 
elegies, often giving his thoughts voice in ‘ Lines to an 
Unfortunate Lady,' while his summer leisure at the same 
hour would be spent in watching the lengthening shadows 
irom his window, and fancifully comparing them with the 
shades of his own life. If he walked, he mentally inquired 
which was the eastern quarter of the landscape, and thought 
of two thousand miles of water that way, and of what wa^ 
beyond it. In a word he was at all spare times dreaming of 
her who was only a memory to him, and would probably 
never be more. 

Nine years passed by, and under their wear nd tear 
Alwyn Hill’s face lost a great man/ of the altractive 
characteristics which had formerly distinguished it. He 
was kind to his pupils and affable to all who came in 
contact with him; but the kernel of his life, his sccri't, 
was kept as snugly shut up as though he had been dumb. 
In talking to his acquaintances of England and his life 
there, hsfe' omitted the episode of Batten Castle and Emme¬ 
line as if it had no existence in his calendar at all. Though 
of towering importance to himself, it had filled but a short 
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and small fragment of time, an ephemeral season which 
would have been wellnigh imperceptible, even to him, at 
this distance, but for the incident it enshrined. 

One day, at this date, when cursorily glancing over 
an old English newspaper, he observed a paragraph which, 
short* as it was. Contained for him whole tomes of thrilling 
information—rung with more passion-stirring rhythm 
than the collected cantos of all the poets. It was an 
announcement of the death of the Duke of Hamptonshire, 
leaving behind him a widow, but no children. 

The current of Alwyn's thoughts now completely changed. 
On looking again at the newspaper he found it to be one 
that was sent him long ago, and had been carelessly thrown 
aside. But for an accidental overhauling of the waste, 
journals in his study he might not have known of the 
event for years. At this moment of reading the Duke 
had already been dead seven months. Alwyn could now 
no longer bind himself down to machine-made synecdoche, 
antithesis, and climax, being full of spontaneous specimens 
of all these rhetorical forms, which he dared not utter. 
Who shall wonder that his mind luxuriated in dreams 
of a sweet possibility just laid open for the first time these 
many years ? for Emmeline was to him now as ever the 
one dear thing in all the world. The issue of his silent 
romancing was that he resolved to return to her at the very 
earliest moment 

But he could not abandon his professional work on the 
instant. He did not get really quite free from engagements 
till four months later; but, though suffering throes of 
impatience continually, he said to himself every day : ‘ If 
she lias continued to love me nine years she will love me 
ten; she will think the more tenderly of me when her 
present hours of solitude shall have done their proper work ; 
old times will revive with the cessation of her recent 
experience, and every day will favour my return.’ 

The enforced interval soon passed, and he duly arrived 
in England, reaching the village of Batton on a certain 
winter day between tw r elve and thirteen months subse¬ 
quent to the time of the Duke's death. 

It was evening; yet such was Alwyn's impatience that 

z 
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be could not forbear taking, this very night, one look at the 
castle which Emmeline had entered as unhappy mistress 
ten years before. He threaded the park trees, gazed in 
passing at well-known outlines which rose against the dim 
sky, and was soon interested in observing that lively 
nountry-people, in parties of two and three, were walking 
before and behind him up the interlaced avenue to the 
castle gateway. Knowing himself to be safe from recogni¬ 
tion, Alwyn inquired of one of these pedestrians what was 
going on. 

‘ Her Grace gives her tenantry a ball to-night, to keep 
up the old custom of the Duke and his father before him, 
which she does not wish to change.' 

‘ Indeed. Has she lived here entirely alone since the 
Duke’s death ? ' 

‘ Quite alone. But though she doesn’t receive company 
herself, she likes the village people to enjoy themselves, 
and often has ’em here.' 

‘ Kind-hearted, as always! ’ thought Alwyn. 

On reaching the castle he found that the great gates 
at the tradesmen's entrance were thrown back against the 
wall as if they were never to be closed again ; that the 
passages and rooms in that wing were brilliantly lighted 
up, some of the numerous candles guttering down over 
the green leaves which decorated them, and upon the 
silk dresses of the happy farmers’ wives as they passed 
beneath, each on her husband’s arm. Alwyn found no 
difficulty in marching in along with the rest, the castle 
being Liberty Hall to-night. He stood unobseived in a 
corner of the large apartment wheie dancing was about to 
begin. 

‘ Her Grace, though hardly out of mourning, will be sure 
to come down and lead off the dance with neighbour 
Bates,’ said one. 

‘ Who is neighbour Bates ? ’ asked Alwyn. 

‘ An old man she respects much—the oldest of her 
tenant-farmers. He was seventy-eight his last birth¬ 
day.’ 

4 Ah, to be sure ! ’ said Alwyn, at his ease. 4 1 remem¬ 
ber.’ 
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The dancers formed in line, and waited. A door opened 
at the further end of the hall, and a lady in black silk 
came forth. She bowed, smiled, and proceeded to the 
top of the dance. 

* Who is that lady ? ' said Alwyn, in a puzzled tone. 

* I thought you told me that the Duchess of Hampton- 

shire-' 

‘ That is the Duchess,' said his informant. 

' But there is another ? ' 

‘ No ; there is no other.’ 

* But she is not the Duchess of Hamptonshirc—who 

used to-’ Alwyn’s tongue stuck to his mouth, he 

could get no farther. 

' What’s the matter ?' said his 'acquaintance. Alwyn 
had retired, and was supporting himself against the wall. 

The wretched Alwyn murmured something about a stitch 
in his side fiom walking. Then the music struck up, the 
dance went on, and his neighbour became so interested in 
watching the movements of this strange Duchess through 
its mazes as to forget Alwyn for a while. 

It gave him an opportunity to brace himself up. He 
was a man who had suffered, and he could suffer again. 

* How came that person to be your Duchess ? ’ he asked 
in a firm, distinct voice, whtn he had attained complete 
self-command. ‘ Win re is her other Giace of Hampton- 
sliire ? There certainly was another. I know it.’ 

‘ Oh, the previous one! Yes, yes She ran away 
years and years ago with the young cuiate. Mr. Hill 
was the young man's name, if I recollect.’ 

‘ No ! She neve; did. What do you mean by that ?' 
he said. 

‘ Yes, she certainly ran away. She met the curate 
in the shrubbeiy about a couple of months aftei her mar¬ 
riage with the Duke. There were folks who saw the 
meeting an d heard some words of their talk. They arranged 
to go, and she sailed from Plymouth with him a day or 
two afterward.' 

‘ That s not true.’ 

'Then 'tis the queeiest lie ever told by ran a Her 

father believed and knew to his dying day that she went 
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with him; and so did the Duke, and everybody about 
here. Ay, there was a fine upset about it at the time. 
The Duke traced her to Plymouth.’ 

‘ Traced her to Plymouth ? ’ 

* He traced her to Plymouth, and set on his spies; 
and they found that she wont to the shipping-office, and 
inquired if Mr. Alwyn Hill had entered his name as pas¬ 
senger by the Western Glory ; and when she found that 
he had, she booked herself for the same ship, but not in her 
real nanv\ When the vessel had sailed a letter reached 
the Duke from her, telling him what she had done She 
never came back here again. His Grace lived by himself 
a number of yeais, anil married this lady only twelve 
months before he died.' 

Alwyn was in a state of indcsciibable bewilderment. 
But, unmanned as he was, he called the next day on the, 
to him, spurious Duchess of Hamptonshire. At first she 
was alarmed at his statement, then cold, then she was won 
over by his condition to give confidence for confidence. 
She showed him a letter which had been found among the 
papers of the late Duke, corroborating what Alwyn's 
informant had detailed. It was from Emmeline, bearing 
the postmarked date at which the Western Glory sailed, 
and briefly stated that she had emigrated by that ship to 
America. 

Alwyn applied himself body and mind to unravel the 
remainder of the mystery. The story repeated to him 
was always the same : * She ran away with the curate ’ 
A strangely circumstantial piece of intelligence was added 
to this when he had pushed his inquiries a little further. 
There was given him the name of a waterman at Ply¬ 
mouth, who had come forward at the time that she was 
missed and sought for by her husband, and had stated that 
he put her on board the Western Glory at dusk one evening 
before that vessel sailed. 

After several days of search about the alleys and quays 
of »Plymouth Barbican, during which these impossible 
words, ‘ She ran off with the curate,' became branded on 
his brain, Alwyn found this important waterman. He 
was positive as to the truth of his story, still remembering 
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the incident well, and he described in detail the lady's 
dress, as he had long ago described it to her husband, which 
description corresponded in every particular with the 
dress worn by Emmeline on the evening of their parting. 

Before proceeding to the other side of the Atlantic to 
continue his inquiries there, the puzzled and distracted 
Alwyn set himself to ascertain the address of Captain 
Wheeler, who had commanded the Western Glory in the 
year of Alwyn's voyage out, and immediately wrote a letter 
to him on the subject. 

The only circumstances which the sailor could lecollect 
or discover from his papers in connection with such a 
story were, that a woman bearing the name which Alwyn 
had mentioned as fictitious certainly did come aboard for a 
voyage he made about that time ; that she took a common 
berth among the poorest emigrants; that she died on the 
voyage out, at about five days’ sail from Plymouth ; that 
she seemed a lady in manners and education. Why she 
had not applied for a first-class passage, why she had no 
trunks, they could not guess, for though she had little 
money in her pocket she had that about her which would 
have fetched it. ‘ We bulled lier at sea,’ continued the 
captain. 1 A young parson, one of the cabin-passengers, 
read the burial-service over her, I remember well.' 

The whole scene and proceedings darted upon Alwyn's 
recollection in a moment. It was a fine breezy morning 
on that long-past voyage out, and he had been told that 
they were running at the rate of a hundred and odd miles 
a day. The news went round that one of the poor young 
women in the otha part of the vessel was ill of fever, and 
delirious. The tidings caused no little alarm among all 
the passengers, for the sanitary conditions of the ship 
were anything but satisfactory. Shoitly after this the 
doctor announced that she had died. Then Alwyn had 
learnt that she veas laid out for burial in gieat haste, 
because of the danger that would have been incurred by 
delay. And next the funeral scene rose before him, 
and the prominent part that he had taken in that solemn 
ceremony. The captain had come to him, requesting him 
to officiate, as there was no chaplain on board This 
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he had agreed to do; and as the sun went down with a 
blaze in his face he read amidst them all assembled: 

' We therefore commit her body to the deep, to be turned 
into corruption, looking for the resurrection of the body 
when the sea shall give up her dead.' 

* The captain also forwarded the addresses of the ship's 
matron and of other persons who had been engaged on 
board at the date. To these Alwyn went in the course of 
time. A categorical description of the clothes of the 
dead truant, the colour of her hair, and other things, 
extinguished for ever all hope of a mistake in identity. 

At last, then, the course of events had become clear. 
On that unhappy evening when he left Emmeline in the 
shrubbery, forbidding her to follow him because it would 
be a sin, she must have disobeyed. She must have fol¬ 
lowed at his heels silently through the darkness, like a poor 
pet animal that will not be driven back. She could have 
accumulated nothing for the journey more than she might 
have carried in her hand; and thus poorly provided she 
must have embarked. Her intention had doubtless been 
to make her presence on board known to him as soon as she 
could muster courage to do so. 

Thus the ten years' chapter of Alwyn Hill’s romance 
wound itself up under his eyes. That the poor young 
woman in the steerage had been the young Duchess of 
Hamptonshire was never publicly disclosed Hill had no 
longer any reason for remaining in England, and soon 
after left its shores with no intention to return. Previous 
to his departure he confided his story to an old friend 
from his native town—-grandfather of the person who now 
relates it to you. 

A few members, including the Bookworm, seemed to be 
impressed by the quiet gentleman's tale ; but the member 
we have called the Spark—who, by the way, was getting* 
somewhat tinged with the light of other days, and owned 
to eight-and-thirty—walked daintily about the room 
instead of sitting down by the fire with the majority, and 
said that for his part he preferred something more lively 
than the last story—something in which such long-separated 
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lovers were ultimately united He also liked stories that 
were more modern in their date of action than those he had 
heard to-day. 

Members immediately requested him to give them a 
specimen, to which the Spark replied that he didn't mind, 
as far as that went. And though the Vice-President, the 
Man of Family, the Colonel, and others, looked at their 
watches, and said they must soon retire to their respective 
quarters in the hotel adjoining, they all decided to sit out 
the Spark’s story. 
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DAME THE TENTH 
THE HONOURABLE LAURA 

By the Spark 

It was a cold and gloomy Christmas Eve. The mass 
of cloud overhead was almost impervious to such day¬ 
light as still lingered; the snow lay several inches deep 
upon the ground, and the slanting downfall which still 
went on threatened to considerably increase its thickness 
before the morning. The Prospect Hotel, a building 
standing near the wild north coast of Lower Wessex, looked 
so lonely and so useless at such a time as this that a pas¬ 
sing wayfarer would have been led to forget summer 
possibilities, and to wonder at the commercial courage 
which could invest capital, on the basis of the popular 
taste for the picturesque, in a country subject to such 
dreary phases. That the district was alive with visitors 
in August seemed but a dim tradition in weather so totally 
opposed to all that tempts mankind fiom home. JIow- 
evei. there the hotel stood immovable; and the cliffs, 
creeks, and headlands which were the primary attiactions 
of the spot, rising in full view on the opposite side of the 
valley, were now but stern angular outlines, while the 
townlet in front was tinged over with a grimy dirtiness 
rather than the pearly gray that in summer lent such beauty 
to its appearance. 

Within the hotel commanding tins outlook the land¬ 
lord walked idly about with his hands in his pockets, 
not in the least expectant of a visitor, and yet unable 
to settle down to any occupation which should compensate 
in some degiee for the losses that winter idleness entailed 
on his regular profession. So little, indeed, was anybody 
expected, that the coffee-room waiter—a genteel boy, whose 
plated buttons in summer were as close fog# rhrr upon the 
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front of his short jacket as peas in a pod—now appeared 
in the back yard, metamorphosed into the unrecognizable 
shape of a rough country lad in corduroys and hobnailed 
boots, sweeping the snow away, and talking the local 
dialect in all its purity, quite oblivious of the new polite 
afccent he had learned in the hot weather from the well- 
behaved visitors. The front door was closed, and, as if to 
express still more fully the sealed and chrysalis state of the 
establishment, a sand-bag was placed at the bottom to keep 
out the insidious snowdrift, the wind setting in directly 
from that quarter. 

The landlord, entering his own parlour, walked to the 
large fire which it was absolutely necessary to keep up for 
his comfort, no such blaze burning in the coffee-room or 
elsewhere, and after giving it a stir returned to a table in 
the lobby, whereon lay the visitors' book—now closed and 
pushed back against the wall. He carelessly opened it; 
not a name had been entered there since the 19th of the 
previous November, and that was only the name of a 
man who had arrived on a tricycle, who, indeed, had not 
been asked to enter at all. 

While he was engaged thus the evening grew darker ; 
but before it was as yet too dark to distinguish objects 
upon the road winding round the back of the cliffs, the 
landlord perceived a black spot on the distant white, 
which speedily enlarged itself and drew near. The prob¬ 
abilities were that this vehicle—for a vehicle of some soit 
it seemed to be—would pass by and pursue its way to the 
nearest railway-town as others had done. But, contrary 
to the landlord’s expectation, as he stood conning it through 
the yet unshuttered windows, the solitary object, on reach¬ 
ing the-comer, turned into the hotel-fiont, and drove up to 
the door. 

It was a conveyance particularly unsuited to such 
a season and weather, being nothing more substantial 
than an open basket-carriage drawn by a single horse. 
Within sat two persons, of different sexes, as could soon 
be discerned, in spite of their muffled attire. The man 
held the reins, and the lady had got some shelter from the 
storm by clinging close to his side. The landlord rang the 
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hostler’s bell to attract the attention of the stable-man, 
for the approach of the visitors had been deadened to 
noiselessness by the snow, and when the hostler had come 
to the horse's head the gentleman and lady alighted, the 
landlord meeting them in the hall. 

The male stranger was a foreign-looking individual 
of about eight-and-twenty. He was close-shaven, except¬ 
ing a moustache, his features being good, and even hand¬ 
some. The lady, who stood timidly behind him, seemed 
to be much younger—possibly not more than eighteen, 
though it was difficult to judge either of her age or appear¬ 
ance m her present wrappings. 

The gentleman expressed his wish to stay till the morn¬ 
ing, explaining somewhat unnecessarily, considering that 
the house was an inn, that they had been unexpectedly 
benighted on their drive. Such a welcome being given 
them as landlords can give in dull times, the latter ordered 
fires in the drawing- and colfee-rooms, and went to the 
boy in the yard, who soon scrubbed himself up, dragged 
his disused jacket from its box, polished the buttons with 
his sleeve, and appeared civilized in the hall. The lady 
was shown into a room where she could take off her snow- 
damped garments, which she sent down to be dried, her 
companion, meanwhile, putting a couple of sovereigns on 
the table, as if anxious to make everything smooth and 
comfortable at starting, and requesting that a private 
sitting-room might be got ready. The landlord assured 
him that the best upstairs parlour -usually public— 
should be kept private this evening, and sent the maid 
to light the candhs Dinner was prepared for them, and, 
at the gentleman's desire, served in the same apartment ; 
where, the young lady having joined him, they were lelt 
to the rest and refreshment they seemed to need. 

That something was peculiar in tin relations of the pair 
had more than once struck the landlord, though wherein 
that peculiarity lay it was hard to decide. But that his 
guest was one who paid his way readily had been proved 
by his conduct, and dismissing conjectures he turned to 
practical affairs. 

About nine o'clock he re-entered the hall, and, eveiy- 
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thing being done for the day, again walked up and down, 
occasionally gazing through the glass door at the prospect 
without, to ascertain how the weather was progressing. 
Contrary to prognostication, snow had ceased falling, and, 
with the rising of the moon, the sky had partially cleared, 
li£ht fleeces of cloud drifting across the silvery disk. There 
was every sign that a frost was going to set in later on. 
For these reasons the distant rising road was even more 
distinct now between its high banks than it had been in the 
declining daylight. Not a track or rut broke the virgin 
surface of the white mantle that lay along it, all marks 
left by the lately arrived travellers having been speedily 
obliterated by the flakes falling at the time. 

And now the landlord beheld by the light of the moon 
a sight very similar to that he had seen by the light of day. 
Again a black spot was advancing down the road that mar¬ 
gined the coast. He was in a moment or two enabled to 
perceive that the present vehicle moved onward at a more 
headlong pace than the little carriage which had preceded 
it; next, that it was a brougham drawn by two powerful 
horses; next, that this carriage, like the former one 
was bound for the hotel-door. This desirable feature of 
resemblance caused the landlord once more to withdraw the 
sand-bag and advance into the porch. 

An old gentleman was the first to alight. He was 
followed by a young one, and both unhesitatingly came 
forward. 

‘ Has a young lady, less than nineteen years of age, 
recently arrived here in the company of a man some years 
her senior ? ' asked the old gentleman, in haste. ' A man 
cleanly shaven for the most part, having the appearance 
of an opera-singer, and calling himself Signor Smittozzi ? ’ 

‘ We iiave had arrivals lately,' said the landlord, in the 
tone of having had twenty at least—not caring to acknow¬ 
ledge the attenuated state of business that afflicted Prospect 
Hotel in winter. 

‘ And among them can your memory recall two per¬ 
sons such as those I describe ?—the man a sort of bari¬ 
tone ? ' 

‘ There certainly is or was a young couple staying in 
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the hotel; but I could not pronounce on the compass 
of the gentleman's voice.' 

‘ No, no ; of course not. I am quite bewildcied. They 
arrived in a basket-carnage, altogether badly provided ? ' 

* They came in a carriage, I believe, as most of our 
visitors do.' 

‘ Yes, yes. I must see them at once. Pardon my 
want of ceremony, and show us in to where they are.' 

‘ But, sir, you forget. Suppose the lady and gentleman 
I mean are not the lady and gentleman you mean ? It 
would be awkward to allow you to rush in upon them just 
now while they arc at dinner, and might cause me to lose 
their future patronage.' 

‘ True, true. They may not be the same persons 
My anxiety, I perceive, makes me rash in my assump¬ 
tions ! ' 

‘ Upon the whole, I think they must be the same, Uncle 
Quantock,' said the young man, who had not till now 
spoken. And turning to the landlord : 'You possibly 
have not such a large assemblage of visitors here, on this 
somewhat forbidding evening, that you quite forget how 
this couple arrived, and what the lady wore ? ’ His 
tone of addressing the landlord had in it a quiet frigidity 
that was not without irony. 

‘ Ah ! what she wore ; that's it, James. What did she 
wear ? ’ 

' I don’t usually take stock of my guests’ clothing,' 
replied the landlord drily, for the ready money of the first 
arrival had decidedly biassed him in favour of that gentle¬ 
man’s cause. * You can certainly sec some of it if you want 
to,' he added carelessly, ‘ for it is drying by the kitchen 
fire ' 

Before the words were half out of his mouth the old 
gentleman had exclaimed, ‘ Ah ! ’ and precipitated himself 
along what seemed to be the passage to the kitchen; but 
as this turned out to be only the entrance to a dark china- 
closet he hastily emerged again, after a collision with the 
inn-crockery had told him of his mistake 

‘ I beg your pardon, I’m sure ; but if you only knew 
my feelings (which I cannot at present explain), you would 
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make allowances. Anything I have broken I will willingly 
pay for.' 

' Don’t mention it, sir,’ said the landlord. And show¬ 
ing the way, they adjourned to the kitchen without further 
parley. The eldest of the party instantly seized the lady’s 
doak, that hung upon a clothes-horse, exclaiming : 4 Ah 1 
yes, James, it is hers. I knew we were on their track.’ 

‘ Yes, it is hers,’ answered the nephew quietly, for he 
was much less excited than his companion. 

4 Shov us their room at once,’ said the uncle. 

4 William, have the lady and gentleman in the front 
sitting-room finished dining ? ’ 

4 Yes, sir, long ago,’ said the hundred plated buttons. 

4 Then show up these gentlemen to them at once. You 
stay here to-night, geni ! 2men, I presume? Shall the 
horses be taken out ? ’ 

4 Feed the horses and wash their mouths. Whether 
we stay or not depends upon circumstances,’ said the 
placid younger man, as he followed his uncle and the waiter 
to the staircase. 

4 1 think, Nephew James,’ said the former, as he paused 
with his foot on the first step—* I think we had better not 
be announced, but take them by surprise. She may go 
throwing herself out of* the window, or do some equally 
desperate thing ! * 

4 Yes, certainly, we’ll enter unannounced.’ And he 
called back the lad who preceded them. 

4 1 cannot sufficiently thank you, James, for so elfec- 
tually aiding me in this pursuit! ’ exclaimed the old gentle¬ 
man, taking the other by the hand. 4 My increasing 
infirmities would have hindered my overtaking her to¬ 
night, had it not been for your timely aid.’ 

4 1 am only too happy, uncle, to have been of service 
to you in this or any other matter. I only wish I could 
have accompanied you on a pleasanter journey. However, 
it is advisable to go up to them at once, or they may hear 
us.’ And they softly ascended the stairs. 

On the door being opened a room too large to be com¬ 
fortable was disclosed, lit by the best branch-candlesticks 
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of the hotel, before the fire of which apartment the truant 
couple were sitting, very innocently looking over the 
hotel scrap-book and the album containing views of the 
neighbourhood. No sooner had the old man entered than 
the young lady—who now showed herself to be quite as 
young as described, and remarkably prepossessing as to 
features—perceptibly turned pale. When the nephew 
entered she turned still paler, as if she were going to faint. 
The young man described as an opera-singer rose with grim 
civility, and placed chairs for his visitors. 

‘ Caught you, thank God! ' said the old gentleman 
breathlessly. 

‘ Yes, worse luck, my, lord < ' murmured Signor Smit- 
tozzi, in native London-English, that distinguished Italian 
having, in fact, first seen the light as the baby of Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith in the vicinity of the City Road. ‘ She 
would have been mine to-morrow. And I think that 
under the peculiar circumstances it would be wiser— 
considering how soon the breath of scandal will tarnish 
a lady’s fame—to let her be mine to-morrow, just the 
same.' 

' Never ! ' said the old man. ‘ Here is a lady under 
age, without experience—child-like in her maiden inno¬ 
cence and virtue—whom you have plied by your vile 
arts, till this morning at dawn-' 

‘ Lord Quantock, were I not bound to respect your gray 
hairs-’ 

‘ Till this morning at dawn you tempted her away 
from her father’s roof. What blame can attach to her 
conduct that will not, on a full explanation of the matter, 
be readily passed over in her and thrown entirely on you 5 
Laura, you return at once with me. I should not have 
arrived, after all, early enough to deliver you, if it had not 
been for the disinterestedness of your cousin. Captain 
Northbrook, who, on my discovering your flight this morn¬ 
ing, offered with a promptitude for which I can never 
sufficiently thank him, to accompany me on my journey, 
as the only male relative I have near me. Come, do you 
hear ? Put on your things ; we are off at once.' 

* I don't want to go!' pouted the young lady. 
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‘ I daresay you don’t, 1 replied her father drily. * But 
children never know what's best for them. So come 
along, and trust to my opinion.’ 

Laura was silent, and did not move, the opera gentle¬ 
man looking helplessly into the fire, and the lady's cousin 
sitting meditatively calm, as the single one of the four 
whose position enabled him to survey the whole escapade 
with the cool criticism of a comparative outsider. 

‘ I say to you, Laura, as the father of a daughter under 
age, that you instantly come with me. What ? Would 
you compel me to use physical force to reclaim you ?' 

‘ I don’t want to return ! ’ again declared Laura. 

‘ It is your duty to return nevertheless, and at once, I 
inform you.’ 

‘ I don’t want to 1' 

' Now, dear Laura, this is what I say: return with 
me and your Cousin James quietly, like a good and 
repentant girl, and nothing will be said. Nobody knows 
what has happened as yet, and it we start at once, 
we shall be home before it is light to-morrow morning. 
Come.’ 

* I am not obliged to come at your bidding, father, 
and I would rather not! ’ 

Now James, the cousin, during this dialogue might 
have been observed to grow somewhat restless, and even 
impatient. More than once he had parted his lips to 
speak, but second thoughts each time held him back. The 
moment had come, however, when he could keep silence 
no longer. 

' Come, madam 1 1 he spoke out, ' this fare** with your 
father has, in my opinion, gone oi- long enough. Just 
make no more ado, and step downstairs with us.’ 

She gave herself an intractable little twist, and did not 
reply. 

‘ By the Lord Harry, Laura, I won’t stand this I ’ he 
said angrily. 1 Come, get on your things before I come and 
compel you. There is a kind of compulsion to which 
this talk is child’s play. Come, madam—instantly, I 
say!' 

The old nobleman turned to his nephew and said mildly: 
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‘ Leave me to insist, James. It doesn’t become you. 
I can speak to her sharply enough, if I choose.' 

James, however, did not heed his uncle, and went 
on to the troublesome young woman; ‘You say you 
don’t want to come, indeed! A pretty story to tell me^ 
that! Come, march out of the room at once, and leave 
that hulking fellow for me to deal with afterward. Get 
on quickly—come ! ' and he advanced toward her as if to 
pull her by the hand. 

* Nay, nay,' expostulated Laura’s father, much sur¬ 
prised at his nephew’s sudden demeanour. ‘ You take too 
much upon yourself. Leave her to me.' 

‘ I won’t leave her to you any longer i ’ 

‘ ^ou have no right, James, to address either me or 
her m this way; so just hold your tongue. Come, my 
dear.’ 

‘ I have every right! ’ insisted James. 

‘ How do you make that out ? ’ 

1 1 have the right of a husband.’ 

‘ Whose husband ? ' 

‘ Hers.’ 

‘ What ? ’ 

‘ She’s my wife.' 

‘ James ! ' 

' Well, to cut a long story short, I may say that she 
secretly married me, in spite of your lordship's prohibition, 
about three months ago. And I must add that, though 
she cooled down rather quickly, everything went on 
smoothly enough between us for some time ; in spite of the 
awkwardness of meeting only by stealth. We were only 
waiting for a convenient moment to break the news to 
you when this idle Adonis turned up, and after poisoning 
her mind against me, brought her into this disgrace.' 

Here the operatic luminary, who had sat in rather 
an abstracted and nerveless attitude till the cousin made 
his declaration, fired up and cried: ‘ I declare before 
Heaven that till this moment I never knew she was a wife ! 

I found her in her father’s house an unhappy girl—unhappy, 
as I believe, because of the loneliness and dreariness 
of that establishment, and the want of society, and for 
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nothing else whatever. What this statement about her 
being your wife means I quite at a loss to understand. 
Are you indeed married to him, Laura ? ' 

Laura nodded from within her tearful handkerchief. 
‘ It was- because of my anomalous position in being pri¬ 
vately married to him,' she sobbed, ' that I was unhappy 
at home—and—and I didn't like him so well as I did at 
first—and I wished I could get out of the mess I was in ! 
And then I saw you a few times, and when you said, 
" We'll run off,” I thought I saw a way out of it all, and 
then I agreed to come with you-oo-oo! ’ 

' Well 1 well! well! And is this true ? ' murmured 
the bewildered old nobleman, staring from James to Laura, 
and from Laura to James, as if he fancied they might be 
figments of the imagination. ‘ Is this, then, James, the 
secret of your kindness to your old uncle in helping him 
to find his daughter ? Good Heavens 1 What further 
depths of duplicity are there left for a man to learn ! ' 

‘ I have married her, Uncle Quantock, as I said,' answered 
James coolly. ' The deed is done, and can’t be undone by 
talking here.' 

‘ Where were you married ? ’ 

‘ At St. Mary’s, Toneborough.’ 

‘ When ? ' 

‘ On the 29th of September, during the time she was 
visiting there ’ 

‘ Who married you ? ' 

' I don’t know. One of the curates—we were quite 
strangers to the place. So, instead of my assist mg you to 
recover her, you may as well assist me.’ 

‘ Never ! never ! ’ said Lord Quan t ock. ‘ M.jlam, and 
sir, I beg to tell you that I wash mv hands of the whole 
affair. If you are man and wife, as it seems you are, get 
reconciled as best you may. I have no more to say or 
do with either of you. I leave you, Laura, in the hands 
of your husband, and much joy may you bring him, 
though the situation, I own, is not encouraging ' 

Saying this, the indignant speaker pushed back his 
chair against the table with such force that the candle¬ 
sticks rocked on their bases, and left the room. 
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Laura's wet eyes roved from one of the young men 
to the other, who now stood glaring face to face, and,, 
being much frightened at their aspect, slipped out of 
the room after her father. Him, however, she could 
hear going out of the front door, and, not knowing where, 
to take shelter, she crept into the darkness of an adjoining 
bedroom, and there awaited events with a palpitating 
heart. 

Meanwhile the two men remaining in the sitting-room 
drew nearer to each other, and the opera-singer broke the 
silence by saying, ‘ How could you insult me in the way 
you did, calling me a fellow, and accusing me of poisoning 
her mind toward you, when you knew very well I was 
as ignorant of your relation to her as an unborn babe ? ' d 

' O yes, you were quite ignorant; I can believe that 
readily,' sneered Laura’s husband. 

‘ I here crtll Heaven to witness that I never knew r ! ’ 

' Recitativo—the rhythm excellent, and the tone well 
sustained. Is it likely that any man could win the con¬ 
fidence of a young fool hei age, and not get that out of her ? 
Preposterous ! Tell it to the most improved new pit- 
stalls.’ 

‘ Captain Northbrook, your insinuations are as des¬ 
picable as your wretched person ! ’ cried the baritone, 
losing all patience. And springing forward he slapped 
the captain in the face with the palm of his hand. 

Northbrook flinched but slightly, and calmly using his 
handkerchief to learn if his nose was bleeding, said, 4 1 
quite expected this insult, so I came prepared.’ And he 
drew forth from a black valise which he carried in his hand 
a small case of pistols 

The baritone started at the unexpected sight, but 
recovering from his surprise said, ‘ Very well, as you 
will,’ though perhaps his tone showed a slight want of 
confidence. 

f Now,' continued the husband, quite confidingly, ‘ we 
want no parade, no nonsense, you know. Therefore we’ll 
dispense with seconds ? ' 

The Signor slightly nodded. 

‘ Do you know this part of the country well i ’ Cousin 
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James went on, in the same cool and still manner. * If 
you don't, I do. Quite at the bottom of the rocks out 
there, just beyond the stream which falls over them to the 
shore, is a smooth sandy space, not so much shut in as to 
be out of the moonlight; and the way down to it from this 
side is over steps cut in the cliff; and we can find our way 
down without trouble. We—we two—will find our way 
down ; but only one of us will find his way up, you under¬ 
stand ? ' 

‘ Quile.' 

' Then suppose we start; the sooner it is over the better. 
We can order supper before we go out—supper for two; 
for though we are three at present-’ 

‘ Three ? ' 

‘ Yes ; you and I am* she-’ 

' O yes.’ 

'—we shall be only two by-and-by; so that, as 
I say, we will order supper for two; for the lady and a 
gentleman. Whichever comes back alive will tap at her 
door, and call her in to share the repast with him—she's 
not off the premises. But we must not alarm her now; 
and above all things we must not let the inn-people see us 
go out; it would look so odd for two to go out, and only 
one come in. Ha ! ha 1 ' 

' Ha ! ha ! exactly.' 

‘ Are you ready ? ' 

‘ Oh-quite.’ 

' Then I’ll lead the way.’ 

He went softly to the door and downstairs, ordering 
supper to be ready in an hour, as he had said ; then making 
a feint of returning to the room agaii*, he beckoned to the 
singer, and together they slipped out of the house by a side 
door. 

The sky was now quite clear, and the wheelmarks of 
the brougham which had borne away Laura's father. Lord 
Quantock, remained distinctly visible. Soon the verge 
of the down was reached, the captain leading the way, 
and the baritone following silently, casting furtive glances 
at his companion, and beyond him at the scene ahead. 
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In due couise they arrived at the chasm in the cliff which 
formed the waterfall. The outlook here was wild and 
picturesque in the extreme, and fully justified the many 
praises, paintings, and photographic views to which the 
spot had given birth. What in summer was charmingly 
green and gray, was now rendered weird and fantastic by 
the snow. 

From their feet the cascade plunged downward almost 
vertically to a depth of eighty or a hundred feet before 
finally losing itself in the sand, and though the stream was 
but small, its impact upon jutting rocks in its descent 
divided it into a hundred spiits and splashes that sent 
up a mist into the uppei air. A few marginal drippings 
had been frozen into icicles, but the centre flowed on, 
unimpeded. 

The operatic artist looked down as he halted, but his 
thoughts were plainly not of the beauty of the scene. 
His companion with the pistols was immediately in front 
of him, and there was no handrail on the side of the path 
toward the chasm. Obeying a quick impulse, he stretched 
out his arm, and with a superhuman thrust sent Laura’s 
husband reeling over. A whirling human shape, dimin¬ 
ishing downward in the moon’s rays further and further 
toward invisibility, a smack-smack upon the projecting 
ledges of rock—at first louder and heavier than that of the 
brook, and then scarcely to be distinguished from it—then 
a cessation, then the splashing of the stream as before, 
and the accompanying murmur of the sea, were all the 
incidents that disturbed the customary flow of the lofty 
waterfall. 

The singer waited in a fixed attitude for a few minutes, 
then turning, he rapidly retraced his steps over the inter¬ 
vening upland toward the road, and in less than a quarter 
of an hour was at the door of the hotel Slipping quietly 
in as the clock struck ten, he said to the landlord, over 
the bar hatchway— 

‘ The bill as soon as you can let me have it, including 
charges for the supper that was ordered, though we cannot 
stay to eat it, I am sorry to say.’ He added with forced 
gaiety, ‘ The lady’s father and cousin have thought better 
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of intercepting the marriage, and after quarrelling with each 
other have gone home independently.' 

‘ Well done, sir! ’ said the landlord, who still sided 
with this customer in preference to those who had given 
trouble and barely paid for baiting the horses. ‘ “ Love 
Will find out the way I '' as the saying is. Wish you joy, 
sir! * 

Signor Smittozzi went upstairs, and on entering the 
sitting-room found that Laura had crept out from the dark 
adjoining chamber in his absence. She looked up at 
him with eyes red from weeping, and with symptoms of 
alarm. 

‘ What is it ? -where is he ? ’ she said apprehensively. 

‘ Captain Northbrook has gone back He says he will 
have no more to do with you.’ 

' And I am quite abandoned by them! - and they’ll 
forget me, and nobody care about me any more! ' She 
began to cry afresh. 

' But it is the luckiest thing that could have happened. 
All is just as it was before they came disturbing us. But, 
Laura, you ought to have told me about that private 
marriage, f hough it is all the same now ; it will be dis¬ 
solved, of course. You are a wid— virtually a widow.’ 

‘ It is no use to reproach me for what is past. What 
am I to do now ? ' 

' We go at once to Cliff-Martin The horse has rested 
thoroughly these last three hours, and he will have no 
difficulty in doiqg an additional half-dozen miles. We shall 
be there before twelve, and there are late taverns in the 
place, no doubt There we’ll sell both horse and carriage 
to-morrow morning; and go by the coach to D- wnstaple. 
Once in the train we are safe.' 

' I agree to anything,’ she said listlessly 

In about ten minutes the horse was put in, the bill 
paid, the lady’s dried wraps put round her, and the journey 
resumed. 

When about a mile on their way they saw a glimmering 
light in advance of them. ' I wonder what that is ? ' said 
the baritone, whose manner had latterly become nervous, 
every sound and sight causing him to turn his head. 
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* It is only a turnpike,’ said she. ‘ That light is the 
lamp kept burning over the door.' 

‘ Of course, of course, dearest. How stupid I am !' 

On reaching the gate, they perceived that a man on 
foot had approached it, apparently by some more direcj: 
path than the roadway they pursued, and was, at the 
moment they drew up, standing in conversation with the 
gatekeeper. 

' It is quite impossible that he could fall over the cliff 
by accident or the will of God on such a light night as 
this,' the pedestrian was saying. ‘ These two children I 
tell you of saw two men go along the path toward the 
waterfall, and ten minutes later only one of ’em came back, 
walking fast, like a man who wanted to get out of the way 
because he had done something queer. There is no manner 
of doubt that he pushed the other man over, and, mark 
me, it will soon cause a hue and cry for that man.’ 

The candle shone in the face of the Signor and showed 
that there had arisen upon it a him of ghastliness. Laura, 
glancing toward him for a few moment?*, observed it, till, 
the gatekeeper having mechanically swung open the gate, 
her companion drove through, and they were soon again 
enveloped in the white silence. 

Her conductor had said to Laura, just before, that he 
meant to inquire the way at this turnpike , but he had 
certainly not done so. 

As soon as they had gone a little further the omission, 
intentional 01 not, began to cause them some trouble 
Beyond the secluded district which they now traversed 
ran the more fiequented road, where progress would be 
easy, the snow being probably already beaten there to 
some extent by traffic; but they had not yet reached it, 
and having no one to guide them their journey began to 
appear less feasible than it had done before starting. When 
the little lane which they had entered ascended another 
hill, and seemed to wind round in a direction contrary to the 
expected route to Cliff-Martin, the question grew serious. 
Ever since overhearing the conversation at the turnpike, 
Laura had maintained a perfect silence, and had even 
shrunk somewhat away from the side of hei lover. 
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# Why don’t you talk, Laura,’ he said with forced buoy-* 
ancy, ‘ and suggest the way we should go ?' 

‘ 0 yes, I will/ she responded, a curious fearfulness being 
audible m her voice. 

After this she uttered a few occasional sentences which 
seemed to persuade him that she suspected nothing. At 
last he drew rein, and the weary horse stood still. 

‘ We arc in a fix,' he said 

She answered eagerly: # I’ll hold the reins while you 
run foi ward to the top of the ridge, and see if the road 
takes a favourable turn beyond. It would give the horse 
a few minutes’ rest, and if you find out no change in the 
direction, we will retrace this lane, and take the other 
turning.' 

The expedient seemed i good one in the circumstances, 
especially when recommended by the singular eagerness 
of her voice ; and placing the reins in her hands—a quite 
unnecessary precaution, considering the state of their 
hack—he stepped out and went forward through the snow 
till she could see no more of him. 

No sooner was he gone than Laura, with a rapidity 
which contrasted strangely with her previous stillness, 
made fast the reins to the corner of the phaeton, and 
slipping out on the opposite side, ran back with all her 
might down the hill, till, coming to an opening in the 
fence, she scrambled through it, and plunged into the 
copse which bordered this portion of the lane. Here she 
stood in hiding under one of the large bushes, clinging so 
closely to its umbrage as to seem but a poition cf its mass, 
and listening intently for the faintest sound of pursuit. 
But nothing disturbed the stillness save the occasional 
slipping of gathered snow from the boughs, or the rustle 
of some wild animal over the crisp flake-bespattered 
herbage. At length, apparently convinced that her 
former companion was either unable to find her, or not 
anxious to do so in the present strange state of affairs, she 
crept out from the bushes, and in less than an hour found 
herself again approaching the door of the Prospect Hotel. 

As she drew near, Laura could see that, far from being 
wrapped in darkness, as she might have expected, there 
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J were ample signs that all the tenants were on the alert, 
lights moving about the open space in front. Satisfaction 
was expressed in her face when she discerned that no 
reappearance of her baritone and his pony-carnage was 
causing this sensation; but it speedily gave way to grief 
and dismay when she saw by the lights the form of a* 
man borne on a stretcher by two others into the porch of the 
hotel. 

'I have caused all this/ she murmured between her 
quivering lips. ' He has murdered him ! ' Running for¬ 
ward to the door, she hastily asked of the first person she 
met if the man on the stretcher was dead. 

• ‘No, miss,’ said the labourer addressed, eyeing her up 
and down as an unexpected apparition. ' He is still alive,* 
they say, but not sensible. He either fell or was pushed 
over the waterfall; 'tis thoughted he was pushed. He 
is the gentleman who came here just now with the old 
lord, and went out afterward (as is thoughted) with a 
stranger who had come a little earlier. Anyhow, that’s as 
I had it.’ 

Laura entered the house, and acknowledging without 
the least reserve that she was the injured man's wife, 
had soon installed herself as head nurse by the bed on 
which he lay. When the two surgeons who had been sent 
for arrived, she learnt from them that his wounds were 
so severe as to leave but a slender hope of recovery, it 
being little short of miraculous that he was not killed on 
the spot, which Ins enemy had evidently reckoned to be 
the case She knew who that enemy was, and shuddered. 

Laura watched all night, but her husband knew nothing 
of her piesence. During the next day he slightly recognized 
her, and in the evening was able to speak. He informed 
the surgeons that, as was surmised, he had been pushed 
over the cascade by Signor Smittozzi , but he communi¬ 
cated nothing to her who nursed him, not even replying 
to her remarks; he nodded courteously at any act of 
attention she rendered, and that was all. 

In a day or two it was declared that everything favoured 
his recovery, notwithstanding the severity of his injuries. 
Full search was made for Smittozzi, but as ><*t there was 
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no intelligence of his whereabouts, though the repentant 
Laura communicated all she knew. As far as could be 
judged, he had come back to the carriage after searching 
out the way, and finding the young lady missing, had 
looked about for her till he was tired; then had driven 
‘on to Cliff-Martin, sold the horse and cariiage next morn¬ 
ing, and disappeared, probably by one of the departing 
coaches which ran thence to the nearest station, the only 
difference from his original programme being that he had 
gone alone. 

During the days and weeks of that long and tedious 
recovery Lauia watched by her husband's bedside with* 
a zeal and assiduity which would have considerably exten¬ 
uated any fault save on* of such magnitude as hers. That 
her husband did not foigive her was soon obvious. Noth¬ 
ing that she could do in the way of smoothing pillows, 
easing his position, shifting bandages, or administering 
draughts, could win from him more than a few measured 
words of thankfulness, such as he would probably have 
uttered to any other woman on earth who had performed 
these particular services for him. 

'Dear, dear James,’ she said one day, bending her 
face upon the bed in an excess of emotion. ‘ How you 
have suffeied! It has been too cruel. I am more glad 
you are getting better than I can say. I have prayed for 
it—and I am sorry for what I have done ; I am innoce nt 
of the worst, and—I hope you will not think me so very 
bad, James ! ' 

‘ O no. On the contrary, I shall think you veiy good 
—as a nurse,’ he answered, the caustic severity jf his tone 
being apparent through its weakness. 

Laura let fall two or three silent tears, and said no more 
that day. 

Somehow or other Signor Smittozzi seemed to be 
making good his escape. It transpired that he had not 
taken a passage in either of the suspected coaches, though 
he had certainly got out of the county ; altogether, the 
chance of finding him was problematical. 
t Not only did Captain Northbrook survive his injuries, 
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but it soon appeared that in the course of a few weeks he 
would find himself little if any the worse for the catastrophe. 
It could also be seen that Laura, while secretly hoping for 
her husband's forgiveness for a piece of folly of which 
she saw the enormity more clearly every day, was in great 
doubt as to what her future iclations with him would be.* 
Moreover, to add to the complication, whilst she, as a 
runaway wife, was unforgiven by her husband, she and her 
husband, as a runaway couple, were unforgiven by her 
father, who had never once communicated with either 
of them since his departure from the inn. But her imme¬ 
diate anxiety was to win the pardon of her husband, who 
possibly might be bearing in mind, as he lay upon his couch, 
the familiar words of Brabantio, ‘ She has deceived her' 
father, and may thee.' 

Mattel s went on thus till Captain Noithbrook was 
able to walk about. He then removed with his wife to 
quiet apartments on the south coast, and here his recovery 
was rapid. Walking'up the cliffs one day, supporting him 
by her arm as usual, she said to him, simply, 4 James, if I 
go on as I am going now, and always attend to youi smallest 
want, and never think of anything but devotion to you, 
will you—try to like me a little ? ' 

r * It is a thing I must carefully consider,’ he said, with the 
same gloomy dryness which characterized all his words 
to her now. ‘ When I have considered, I wall tell you ' 

He did not tell her that evening, though she lingered 
long at her routine woik of making his bedroom com¬ 
fortable, putting the light so that it would not shine into 
his eyes, seeing him fall asleep, and then retiring noiselessly 
to her own chamber. When they met in the morning 
at breakfast, and she had asked him as usual how he had 
passed the night, she added timidly, in the silence which 
followed his reply, * Have you considered ? ’ 

‘ No, I have not considered sufficiently to give you an 
answer.' 

Laura sighed, but to no purpose; and the day wore 
on with intense heaviness to her, and the customary 
modicum of strength gained to him. 

The next morning she put the same question, and 
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looked up despairingly in his face, as though her whole 
life hung upon his reply. 

‘ Yes, I have considered,' he said. 

‘ Ah!' 

* We must part.' 

‘ ‘ O James ! ’ 

' I cannot forgive you; no man would. Enough is 
settled upon you to keep you in comfort, whatever your 
father may do. I shall sell out, and disappear from this 
hemisphere.' 

* You have absolutely decided ? ' she asked miserably. 

' I have nobody now to c-c-care for-’ 

‘ I have absolutely decided,' he shortly returned. ‘ We 
had better part here. You will go back to your father. 
There is no reason wh^ I should accompany you, since 
my presence would only stand in the way of the forgive¬ 
ness he will probably grant you if you appear before him 
alone. We will say farewell to each other in three days 
from this time. I have calculated on being ready to go on 
that day.’ 

Bowed down with trouble she withdrew to her room, 
and the three days were passed by her husband in writing 
letters and attending to other business-matters, saying 
hardly a word to her the while. The morning of departure 
came; but before the horses had been put in to take the 
severed twain in different directions, out of sight of each 
other, possibly for ever, the postman arrived with the 
morning letters. 

There was one for the captain ; none for her—there 
were never any for her However, on this occasion some¬ 
thing was enclosed for her in his, which he handed her. 
She read it and looked up helpless. 

‘ My dear father—is dead ! ' she said. In a few moments 
she added, in a whisper, I must go to the Manor to bury 
him. . . . Will you go with me, James ? ' 

He musingly looked out of the window. ' I suppose 
it is an awkward and melancholy undertaking for a woman 
alone,' he said coldly. ‘Well, well—my poor uncle!— 
Y~es, I’ll go with you, and see you through the business.' 

So they went off together instead of asunder, as planned. 
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It is unnecessary to record the details of the journey, or 
of the sad week which followed it at her father's house. 
Lord Quantock’s seat was a fine old mansion standing in 
its own park, and there were plenty of opportunities for 
husband and wife either to avoid each other, or to get 
reconciled if they were so minded, which one of them was at 
least. Captain Northbrook was not present at the reading 
of the will. She came to him afterward, and found him 
packing up his papers, intending to start next morning, 
now that he had seen her through the turmoil occasioned 
by her father's death. 

‘ He has left me everything that he could ! ' she said 
to her husband. 4 James, will you forgive me now, and 
stay ? ' 

‘ I cannot stay ' 

4 Why not ? ' 

4 I cannot stay,’ he repeated 

4 But why ? ’ 

4 1 don't like you.' 

He acted up to his word. When she came downstairs 
the next morning she was told that he had gone. 

Laura bore her double beieavemcnt as best she could. 
The vast mansion in which she had hitherto lived, with 
all its historic contents, had gone to her father’s successor 
in the title ; but her own was no unhandsome one Around 
lay the undulating park, studded with trees a dozen times 
her own age ; beyond it, the wood ; beyond the wood, the 
farms. All this fair and quiet scene was hers. She 
nevertheless iemained a lonely, repentant, depressed being, 
who would have given the greater part of everything 
she possessed to ensure the presence and affection of that 
husband whose very austerity and phlegm—qualities that 
had formerly led to the alienation between them—seemed 
now to be adorable features in his character 

She hoped and hoped again, but all to no purpose. 
Captain Northbrook did not alter his mind and return. 
He was quite a different sort of man from cme who altered 
his mind, that she was at last despairingly forced to 
admit. And then she left off hoping, and settled down 
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to a mechanical routine of existence which in some measure 
dulled her grief, *but at the expense of all her natural 
animation and the sprightly wilfulness which had once 
charmed those who knew her, though it was perhaps all 
the while a factor in the production of her unhappiness. 

To say that her beauty quite departed as the years 
rolled on would be to overstate the truth. Time is not a 
merciful master, as we all know, and he was not likely to 
act exceptionally in the case of a woman who had mental 
troubles to bear in addition to the ordinary weight of years. 
Be this as it may, eleven other winters came and went, 
and Laura Northbrook remained the lonely mistress of 
house and land? without once hearing of her husband. 
Every piobability seen ed to favour the assumption that 
he had died in some f> ireign land; and offers for her 
hand were not few as tin probability verged on ceitainty 
with the long lapse of time. But the idea of remarriage 
seemed never to have entered her head for a moment. 
Whether she continued to hope even now for his return 
could not be distinctly ascei tamed ; at all events she lived 
a life unmodified in the slightest degree from that of the 
first six months of his absence 

This twelfth year of Laura’s loneliness, and the thirtieth 
of her life drew on apace, and the season approached that 
had seen the unhappy adventure for which she so long 
had suffered. Christmas promised to be rather wet than 
cold, and the trees on the outskirts of Laura’s estate dripped 
monotonously fiom day to day upon the turnpike-road 
which bordered them. On an afternoon in this week be*$ 
tween three and four o’clock a hired fly might have been^ 
seen driving along the highway at this point and on* 
reaching the top of the hill it stopped. A gentleman^oi 
middle age alighted from the vehicle. t 

* You need drive no further,’ he said to the coachman. 
‘The rain seems to have nearly ceased. I’ll stroll a 
little way, and return on foot to the inn by dinner-time.’ 

The flyman touched his hat, turned the horse, and 
drove back as directed. When he was out of sight the 
gentleman walked on, but he had not gone far before the 
rain again came down pitilessly, though of this the pedes- 
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~ trian took little heed, going leisurely onward till he reached 
' - Laura's park gate, which he passed through. The clouds 
were thick and the days were short, so that by the time 
he stood in front of the mansion it was dark. In addition 
to this his appearance, which on alighting from the carriage 
had been untarnished, partook now of the character of a 
drenched wayfarer not too well blessed with this world’s 
*goods. He halted for no more than a moment at the front 
entrance, and going round to the servants' quarter, as if 
he had a preconceived purpose in so doing, there rang the 
’bell. When a page came to him he inquired it they would 
kindly allow him to dry himself by the kitchen hre. 

The page retired, and after a murmured colloquy re¬ 
turned with the cook, who informed the wet and muddy 
man that though it was not her custom to admit strangers, 
she should have no particular objection to his drying 
Jiimself, the night being so damp and gloomy. There¬ 
fore the wayfarer entered and sat down by the fire. 

f The owner of this house is a very rich gentleman, 
no doubt ? ' he asked, as he watched the moat turning on 
the spit 

' 'Tis not a gentleman, but a lady,' said the cook. 

' A widow, I presume ? ' 

' A sort of widow. Poor soul, her husband is gone 
abroad, and has never been heard of for many years.' 

‘ She sees plenty of company, no doubt, to make up for 
■ his absence ? ' 

' No, indeed—hardly a soul. Service here is as bad as 
being in a nunnery.’ 

In short, the wadarer, who had at first been so coldly 
received, contrived by his fiank and engaging manner to 
draw the ladies of the kitchen into a most confidential 
conversation, in which Laura’s histoiy was minutely 
detailed, from the day of her husband'^ departure to the 
.^present. The salient feature in all their discourse was her 
‘"Unflagging devotion to his memory. 

Having apparently learned all that he wanted to know 
—amohg other things that she was at this moment, as 
alwavs, alone—the traveller said he was quite drv : and 
thanking the servants for their kindness, departed as he 
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had come On emerging into the darkness he did not, 
however, go down the avenue by which he had arrived 
He simply walked round to the front door There he rang, 
and the door was opened to him by a man-servant whom 
he had not seen during his sojourn at the other end of the 
house 

In answer to the servant’s inquiry for his name, he 
said ct remomously, ‘ Will you tell the Honourable Mrs 
Northbrook that the man she nursed many years ago, after 
a frightful accident, has called to thank her ?' 

The footman retreated, and it was rather a long time 
before any further signs of attention were apparent. Then 
he was shown into the drawing-room, and the door closed 
behind him 

On the couch was 1 aura, trembling and pale She 
parted her lips and hela out her hands to him, but could 
not speak But he did not require speech, and in a 
moment they were in each other’s arms. 

Strange news circulated through that mansion and 
the neighbouring town on the next and following days 
But the world has a way of getting used to things, and 
the intelligence of the return of the Honourable Mrs 
Northbrook’s long-absent husband was soon recen rd with 
comparative calm 

A few days more brought Christmas, and the forlorn 
home of Laura Northbrook blazed from basement to attic 
with light and cheerfulness Not that the house was 
overcrowded with visitors, but many were present, and the 
apathy of a dozen years came at length to an end The 
animation which set in thus at the close of the old year 
did not dimmish on the arrival of the new, nd by the 
time its twelve months had likewise run the couise of its 
predecessor, a son had been added to the dwindled line of 
the Northbrook family 

At the conclusion of this narrative the Spaik was thanked^ 
with a manner of some surprise, foi nobody had credited, 
him with a taste for tale-telling Though it had been 
lesolved that this story should be the last, a few of the 
weather-bound listeners were for sitting on into the smal^ 
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$$£>Urs over their pipes and glasses, and raking up yet 

- more episodes of family history. But the majority mur¬ 
mured reasons for soon getting to their lodgings. 

;• It was quite dark without, except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the feeble street-lamps, and before a 

- few shop-windows which had been hardily kept open 

* in spite of the obvious unlikelihood of any chance customer 
^traversing the muddy thoroughfares at that hour. 

By one, by two, and by three the benighted members 
of the Field-Club rose from their seats, shook hands, made 

* appointments, and dropped away to their respective quar¬ 
ters, free or hired, hoping for a fair morrow. It would 
probably be not until the next summer meeting, months 
away in the future, that the easy intercourse which now 
existed between them all would repeat itself. The crimson 
maltster, for instance, knew that on the following market- 
s day his friends the President, the Rural Dean, and the 
Bookworm would pass him in the street, if they met him, 
with the barest nod of civility, the President and the 
Colonel for social reasons, the Bookworm for intellectual 
reasons, and the Rural Dean for moral ones, the latter 
being a staunch teetotaller, dead against John Barleycorn 
The sentimental member knew that when, on his rambles, he 
met his friend the Bookworm with a pocket-copy of some¬ 
thing or other under his nose, the latter would not love 
his companionship as he had done to-day; and the Presi¬ 
dent, the aristocrat, and the farmer knew that alfairs 


political, sporting, domestic, or agricultural would exclude 
for a long time all rumination on the characters of dames 
gone to dust tor v ores of years, however beautiful and 
qpble they may have been in their day. 

The last member at length departed, the attendant 
at the museum lowered thp fire, the ciu ator locked up the 
.rooms, and soon there was only a single pirouetting flame 
km the top of a single coal to make the bones of the ichthyo¬ 
saurus seem to leap, the stuffed birds to wink, and to 
Stiraw a smile from the varnished skulls of Vespasian’s 


soldiery. 
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odical press at various dates in the past, m order to rendu 
them accessible to leaders who desire to have them m 
the complete senes issued by my publishers For aid in* 
reclaiming some of the narratives I express my thanks to 
the propnetors and editois of the newspapeis and maga¬ 
zines m vhose pages the> hist appeared 

T. H. 
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The person who, next to the actors themselves, chanced 
to know most of their story, lived just below ‘ Top o’ 
Town' (as the spot was called) in an old substantially- 
built house, distinguished among its neighbours by having 
an oriel window on the first floor, whence could be obtained 
a raking view of the High Street, west and east, the 
former including Laura's dwelling, the end of the Town 
Avenue hard by (in which were played the odd pranks 
hereafter to be mentioned), the Port-Bredy road nsmg 
westwards, and the turning that led to the cavalry 
barracks wheie the Captain was quartered Looking 
castwaid down the town from the same favouied gazebo, 
the long peispective of houses declined and dwindled 
till they merged m the highway across the moor. The 
white nband of road disappeared over Grey’s Bridge a 
quarter of a mile oft, to plunge into innumerable rustic 
windings, shy shades, and solitary undulations up hill and 
down dale foi one hundred and twenty miles till it exhibited 
itself at Hyde Park Corner as a smooth bland surface m 
touch with a busy and fashionable world 
To the barracks aforesaid had recently arrived the —th 
Hussars, a regiment new to the locality Almost before 
any acquaintance with its members had been made by 
,the townspeople, a report spread that they weie a ‘ crack ' 
body of men, and had brojvjkb^^l^ndtd band For some 
reason or other the town had not been used as the head¬ 
quarters of cavalry for many years, the various troops 
stationed there having consisted of casual detachments 
only, so that it was with a sense of honour that every¬ 
body- even the small furniture-brokei from whom the 
earned troopers hired tables and chairs -leceived the 
news of their crack quality. 
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In those days the Hussar regiments still wore over the" 
left shoulder that attractive attachment, or frilled half¬ 
coat, hanging loosely behind like the wounded wing of a 
bird, which was called the pelisse, though it was known 
among the troopers themselves as a 4 sling-jacket.' It 
added amazingly to their picturesqueness in women’s eyes, 
and, indeed, in the eyes of men also. 

The burgher who lived in the house with the oriel win¬ 
dow sat during a great many hours of the day in that 
projection, for he was an invalid, and time hung heavily 
on his hands unless he maintained a constant interest in 
proceedings without. Not more than a week after the 
arrival of the Hussars his ears were assailed by the shout 
of one schoolboy to another in the street below 

* Have 'ee heard this about the Ilussais ? Thcv are 
haunted f Yes—a, ghost troubles ’em, he has followed 
'em about the world for years ' 

A haunted regiment ■ that was a new idea for either 
invalid or stalwart The listener in the oncl came to the 
conclusion that there were some lively characters among 
the —th Hussars. 

He made Captain Maumbry’s acquaintance m an infor¬ 
mal manner at an afternoon tea to which he went m a 
wheeled chair—one of the very rare outings that the state 
of his health permitted Maumbry showed himself to be a 
handsome man of twenty-eight or thirty, with an attrac¬ 
tive hint of wickedness in his manner that was sure to 
make him adorable with good young women. The Jaige^ 
dark eyes that lit his pale face expressed this wickedness 
strongly, though such was the adaptability of their rays^ 
that one could think they might have express*-c’ sadnesft 4 
or seriousness just as readilv, if he had had a mind for 
such 

An old and deaf lady who was present asked Captain 
Maumbry bluntly • ‘ What's this we hear about you ? 
They say your regiment is haunted.’ 

The Captain’s face assumed an aspect of grave, even 
sad, concern. 4 Yes,' he replied, 4 it is too true ' 

Some younger ladies smiled till they saw how serious 
he looked, when they looked serious likewise. 
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* Really ? * said the old lady. 

1 Yes. We naturally don’t wish to say much about it.' 

‘ No, no , of course not But—how haunted ? * 

‘ Well; the— thing, as I’ll call it, follows us. In country 
quarters or town, abroad or at home, it’s just the same.’ * 

* How do you account for it ? ' 

' H’m ’ Maumbry lowered his voice. ' Some crime 
committed by certain of our regiment m past years, we 
suppose' 

‘ Dear me . . . How very horrid, and singular ! ’ 

‘ But, as I said, we don't speak of it much' 

* No . . no ' 

When the Hussar was gone, a young lady, disclosing a 
long-suppressed interest, asked if the ghost had been seen 
by any of the town 

The lawyer's son, who always had the latest borough 
news, said that, though it was seldom seen by anyone 
but the Hussars themselves, more than one townsman and 
woman had already set eyes on it, to his or her terror 
The phantom mostly appeared very late at night, under 
the dense trees of the town-avenue nearest the barracks 
It was about ten feet high ; its teeth chattered with a dry 
naked sound, as if they were those of a skeleton, and its 
hip-bones could be heard grating 111 their sockets 

Dunng the darkest weeks of winter several timid persons 
were seriously frightened by the object answering to this 
cheerful description, and the police began to look into the 
matter. Whereupon the appearances giew less frequent, 
and some of the Boys of the regiment thankfully stated 
that they had not been so free from ghostly visitation for 
years as they had become since their arrival in Caster- 
bndge 

This playing at ghosi-# Weis most innocent of the 
amusements indulged iA by the choice young spirits who 
inhabited the lichened, red-brick building at the top of 
the town bearing ‘ W.D ' and a broad airow on its quoins. 
Far more serious escapades—levities relating to love, wine, 
cards, betting—were talked of, with no doubt more or less 
uf exaggeration That the Hussars, Captain Maumbry 
included, were the cause of bitter tears to several young 
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women of the town and country is unquestionably true, 
despite the fact that the gaieties of the young men wore a 
more staring colour m this old-fashioned place than they 
would have done in a large and modern city 

II 

Regulaily once a week they rode out in marching order. 

Returning up the town on one of these occasions, the 
romantic pelisse flapping behind each horseman s shoulder 
m the '■oft south west wind, Captain Maumbry glanced 
up at the 01 id A mutual nod was exchanged between 
him and the pet son who sat there reading The reader 
and a friend m the room with him followed the troop with 
their eyes all the way up the street, till, when the soldiers 
were opjiosite the house m which Laura lived, that young 
lady became discernible in the balcony 

‘ They are engaged to be married, I heai,’ said the friend 

* Who—Maumbry and Laura ? Never so soon ? ' 

‘ Yes ’ 

‘ He 11 never marry. Several girls have been mentioned 
in connection with his name I am soir> for Laura ' 

‘ Oh, but you needn t be They are excellently matched ’ 

‘ She's only one more ' 

* She s one more, and more still She has regularly 
caught him She is a born player of the game of hearts, 
and she knew how to beat him in his own practices If 
there is one woman in the town who has any chance of 
holding her own and marrying him, she is that woman ' 

This was true, as it turned out By natural proclivity 
Laura had from the first entered hi art and soul nto mili¬ 
tary romance as exhibited m the plots and cha icters of 
those living exponents of it who came undrr her notice. 
From her earliest yoimg womanhood ciubans, however 
promising, had no chance of winning her interest if the 
meanest warrior were within the horizon It may be that 
the position of her uncle s house (which was her home) at 
the corner of West Street nearest the barracks the daily 
passmg of the troops, the constant blowing of trumpet- 
calls a furlong from her windows, coupled with the fact* 
that she knew nothing of the inner realities of military life, 
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and hence idealized it, had also helped her mind’s original 
hias for thinking men-at-arms the only ones worthy of a 
woman’s heart. 

Captain Maumbry was a typical prize; one whom all 
surrounding maidens had coveted, ached for, angled for, 
wept for, had by her judicious management become sub¬ 
dued to her purpose; and in addition to the pleasure of 
marrying the man she loved, Laura had the joy of feeling 
herself hated by the mothers of all the marriageable girls 
of the neighbourhood. 

The man in the oriel went to the wedding; not as a 
guest, for at this time he was but slightly acquainted with 
the parties; but mainly because the church was close to 
his house, partly, too, for a reason which moved many 
others to be spectators of the ceremony; a subconscious¬ 
ness that, though the couple might be happy in their 
experiences, there was sufficient possibility of their being 
othciwise to colour the musmgs of an onlooker with a 
pleasing pathos of conjecture. He could on occasion do a 
pretty stroke of rhyming in those days, and he beguiled 
the time of waiting by pencilling on a blank page of his 
prayer-book a few lines which, though kept private then, 
may be given here :— 

At a Hasty Widdino 
( I'nolet) 

If hours bo -years the twain are blest, 
hor now they solace swift tkaire 
By lifelong ties that tether zest 

If hours be years 'I he twain aie blest 
Do eastern suns slope never west, 

Nor pallid ashes iollow tire. 

If hours be yoats the twain are blest, 
hor now they solace swill desire. 

► * - 

As if, however, to falsify all prophecies, the couple 
seemed to find in marriage the secret of perpetuating the 
intoxication of a courtship which, on Maumbry’s side at 
least, had opened without serious intent During the 
winter following they were the most popular pair in and 
about Casterbridge—nay, in South Wessex itself. No 
smart dinner in the country houses of the younger and 
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gayer families within driving distance of the borough was 
complete without their lively presence; Mrs. Maumbry 
was the blithest of the whirling figures at the county ball, 
and when followed that inevitable incident of garrison- 
town life, an amateur dramatic entertainment, it was just 
th'e same The acting was for the benefit of such and §uch 
an excellent chanty—nobody cared what, provided the 
play were played—and both Captain Maumbry and his 
wife were m the piece, having been in fact, by mutual 
consent, the onginators of the performance. And so with 
laughter, and thoughtlessness, and movement, all went 
merrily. Theie was a little backwardness m the bill-pay¬ 
ing of the couple ; but m justice to them it must be added 
that sooner or later all owings were paid. 

Ill 

At the chapcl-of-ease attended by the troops there arose 
above the edge of the pulpit one Sunday an unknown 
face This was the face of a new curate. He placed upon 
the desk, not the familiar sermon book, but merely a Bible 
The person who tells these things was not present at that 
service, but he soon learnt that the young curate was 
nothing less than a great suipnse to his congregation; a 
mixed one always, for though the Hussars occupied the 
body of the building, its nooks and corners were crammed 
with civilians, whom, up to the present, even the least 
uncharitable would have described as being attracted 
thither less by the services than by the soldieiy. 

Now there arose a second reason for squeezing into an 
already overcrowded church The persuasive and gentle 
eloquence of Mr Sainway operated like a cha. n upon 
those accustomed only to the higher and drier styles of 
preaching, and for a tiroc thv r*her churches of the town 
were thinned of their sitters. ^ 

At this point in the nineteenth century the sermon was 
the sole reason for churchgoing amongst a vast body of . 
religious people The liturgy was a formal preliminary, ? 
which, like the Royal proclamation m a court of assize, 
had to be got through before the real interest began, and 
on reaching home the question was simply Who preached. 
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and how did he handle his subject ? Even had an arch¬ 
bishop officiated in the service proper nobody would have 
cared much about what was said or sung. People who 
had formerly attended in the morning only began to go 
in the evening, and even to the special addresses in the 
afternoon. 

One day when Captain Maumbry entered his wife's 
drawing-room, filled with hired furniture, she thought he 
was somebody else, for he had not come upstairs humming 
the most catching air afloat in musical circles or in his 
usual careless way. 

* What's the matter, Jack ? ' she said without looking 
up fiom a note she was wilting. 

' Well—not much, that I know.’ * 

* O, but there is/ she murmured as she wrote. 

* Why— this cursed new lath in a slu et -1 mean the new 

parson ! He wants us to stop the band-playing on Sunday 
afternoons.’ ^ 

Laura looked up aghast. 

4 Why, it is the one thing that enables the few rational 
beings hereabouts to keep alive from Saturday to Monday ! ’ 

‘ He says all the town flock to the music and don’t come 
to the service, and that the pieces played are profane, or 
mundane, or inane, or something—not what ought to be 
played on Sunday. Of course ’tis Lautmann who settles 
those things.' 

Lautmann was the bandmaster. 

The barrack-green on Sunday afternoons had, indeed, 
become the promenade of a great many townspeople cheer¬ 
fully inclined, many even of those who attended in the 
morning at Mr. Sainway’s service, and little boys who 
ought to have been listening to the curate's afternoon lec¬ 
ture were too often seen g upon the grass and making 
faces behind the more dignified listeners. 

Laura heard no more about the matter, however, for 
two or thiee weeks, when suddenly remembering it she 
asked her husband if any further objections had been 
raised. 

‘ O—Mr. Sainway. I forgqt to tell you. I ve made 
his acquaintance. He is not a bad sort of man.’ 
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Laura asked if either Maumbry or some others of the 
officers did not give the presumptuous curate a good set¬ 
ting down for his interference. 

' O well—we've forgotten that. He's a stunning preacher, 
they tell me.' 

‘The acquaintance developed apparently, for the Captain 
said to her a little later on, * There’s a good deal in Sain- 
way's argument about having no band on Sunday after¬ 
noons. After all, it is close to his church. But he doesn’t 
press hfc objections unduly.' 

‘ I am surprised to hear you defend him !' 

* It was only a passing thought of mine. We naturally 
don't wish to offend the inhabitants of the town if they 
don't like it.’ 

' But thev do.’ 

The invalid in the oriel never clearly gathered the details 
of progress in this conflict of lay and clerical opinion ; but 
so it was that, to the disappointment of musicians, the 
giief of out-walking lovers, and the regret of the junior 
population of the town and country round, the band¬ 
playing on Sunday afternoons ceased in Casterbridge 
barrack-square. 

By this time the Maumbiys had frequently listened to 
the preaching of the gentle if narrow-minded curate ; for 
these light-natured, hit-or-miss rackety people went to 
church like others for respectability's sake. None so 
orthodox as your unmitigated worldling. A more remark¬ 
able event was the sight to the man in the window of 
Captain Maumbry and Mr. Sainway walking down the 
High Street m earnest conversation. On Ins mentioning 
this fact to a caller he was assured that it was a .natter of 
common talk that they were always together. 

The observer would sgou lm.'° learnt this with his own 

tk. 

eyes if he had not been told. They began to pass together 
nearly every day. Hitherto Mrs. Maumbry, in fashion- ( 
able walking clothes, had usually been her husband’s com¬ 
panion ; but this was less frequent now. The close and 
singular friendship between the two men vu nt on for nearly 
a year, when Mr. Sainway was presented to a living in 
a densely-populated town in the midland counties. He 
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/bade the parishioners of his old place a reluctant farewell 
and departed, the touching sermon he preached on the 
" occasion being published by the local printer. Everybody 
was sorry to lose him, and it was with genuine grief that 
tiis Casterbridge congregation learnt later on that soon 
after his induction to his benefice, during some bitter 
weather, he had fallen seriously ill of inflammation of the 
lungs, of which he eventually died. 

We now get below the surface of things. Of all who 
had known the dead curate, none grieved for him like the 
man who on his first arrival had called him a ‘ lath in a 
sheet.’ Mrs. Maumbry had never greatly sympathized 
with the impressive parson ; indeed, she had been secretly 
glad that he had gone away to better himself He had* 
considerably diminished the pleasures of a woman by whom 
the joys of earth and good company had been appreciated 
to the full. Sorry for her husband m his loss of a friend 
who had been none of hers, she was yet quite unpiepared 
for the sequel. 

‘ There is something that I have wanted to tell you 
lately, deai,’ he said one morning at breakfast with hesita¬ 
tion. ‘ Have you guessed what it is ? ’ 

She had guessed nothing. 

4 That I think of retiring from the army.’ 

' What! ' 

‘ I have thought more and more of Sainway since his 
death, and ot what he used to say to me so earnestly. 
And I feel certain I shall be right in obeying a call 
within me to give up this fighting trade and enter the 
Church ' 

* What—be a parson ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

* But what should I do ? 

* Be a parson’s wife.' 

‘ Never ! ' she alfiimed. 

„ * But how can you help it ? ’ 

‘ I’ll run away rather 1 ' she said vehemently. 

* No, you mustn’t,' Maumbry replied, m the tone he 
used when his mind was made up. ‘ You'll get accustomed 
to the idea, for I am constrained to carry fi ouL, though it 
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is against my worldly interests. I am forced on by a Hanc| 
outside me to tread in the steps of Sainway.’ 

‘ Jack/ she asked, with calm pallor and round eyes; 

' do you mean to say seriously that you are arranging to) 
be a curate instead of a soldier ? ’ *' 

‘ I might say a curate is a soldier—of the church mili¬ 
tant ; but I don’t want to offend you with doctrine. I 
distinctly say, yes.* 

Late one evening, a little time onward, he caught her 
sitting by the dim firelight in her room. She did not knbw 
he had entered; and he found her weeping. * What are 
you crying about, poor dearest ?' he said. 

She started ' Because of what you have told me I ' 

The Captain grow very unhappy; but he was un¬ 
deterred. 

In due time the town learnt, to its intense surprise, that 
Captain Maumbry had retired from the —th Hussars and' 
gone to Fountall Theological College to prepare for th# 
ministry. 


IV 

' O, the pity of it! Such a dashing soldier—so popular 
—such an acquisition to the town—the soul of social life 
here ! And now! . . . One should not speak ill of the 
dead, but that dreadful Mr. Sainway— it was too cruel of 
him I ’ t 

This is a summary of what was said when Captain, now*/ 
the Reverend, John Maumbry was enabled by circum*, 
stances to indulge his heart’s desire of returning to the 
scene of his former exploits in the capacity of a minister* 
of the Gospel. A low-lying district of the tow a, which at§ 
that date was crowded with impo\ erished cottagers, was*: 
crying for a curate, a&u Mtv Maumbry generously offered,, 
himself as one willing to undertake labours that we% 
certain to produce little result, and no thanks, credit, pf :f 
emolument. 

Let the truth be told about him as a clergyman; hra 
proved to be anything but a brilliant success. Painstaking^ 
single-minded, deeply in earnest as all could see, his deliver?! 
was laboured, his sermons were dull to listen to, and ala||| 
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#0, too long. Even the dispassionate judges who sat by 
pfie hour in the bar-parlour of the White Hart—an inn 
^standing at the dividing line between the poor quarter 
Aforesaid and the fashionable quarter of Maumbry’s for¬ 
mer triumphs, and hence affording a position of strict 
impartiality—agreed in substance with the young ladies to ■ 
$he westward, though their views were somewhat more 
■tersely expressed : ‘ Surely, God A’mighty spwiled a good 
Sojer to make a bad pa’son when He shifted Cap’n Ma’mbry 
, into a sarpless ! ’ 

The latter knew that such things were said, but he pui- 
sued his daily labours in and out of the hovels with serene 
unconcern 

It was about this time that the invalid in the oriel btcann * 
more than a mere bowmg acquaintance of Mrs Maumbry’s 
She had letumed to the town with her husband, and was 
Jiving with him in a little house in the centre of his circle 
of ministration, when by some means she became one of 
the invalid’s visitors. After a general conversation while 
sitting 111 his room with a friend of both, an incident led 
up to the matter that still rankled deeply m her soul 
Her face was now paler and thinner than it had been , 
even moie attractive, her disappointments having inscribed 
themselves as meek thoughtfulness on a look that was 
Once a little frivolous The two ladies had called to be 
allowed to use the window for observing the departure of 
the Hussars, who were leaving for barracks much nearer 
to London 

The troopers turned the corner of Bairack Road into 
the top of High Street, headed by their band playing 
r The girl I left behind me ’ (which was formerly always 
the tune for such times, though it is now nearly disused) 
They came and passed the /'nal, ».herc an officer or two, 
looking up and discovering Mrs. Mauinbry, saluted her, 
Whose eyes filled with tears as the notes ot the band waned 
j&way. Before the little group had recovered from that 
Sense of the romantic which such spectacles impart, Mr. 
Maumbry came along the pavement. He probably had 
jbidden his former brethren-in-arms a farewell at the top 
fef the street, for he walked from that direction m bis rather 
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shabby clerical clothes, and with a basket on his arm 
which seemed to hold some purchases he had been making 
for his poorer parishioners. Unlike the soldiers he went 
along quite unconscious of his appearance or of the scene 
around. 

The contrast was too much for Laura. With lips that 
now quivered, she asked the invalid what he thought of 
the change that had come to her. 

It was difficult to answer, and with a wilfulness that wa$ 
too strong in her she repeated the question. 

' Do you think,' she added, ‘ that a woman's husband 
has a right to do such a thing, even if he does feel a certain 
call to it ? ’ 

Hei listener sympathized too largely with both of them 
to be anything but unsatisfactory in his reply. Laura 
gazed longingly out of the window towards the thin dusty 
line of Hussars, now smalling towards the Mellstock Kidge. 

‘ I,' she said, ‘ who should have been m their van on the 
way to London, am doomed to fester in a hole m Duinover 
Lane f ’ 

Many events had passed and many mmours had been 
current concerning her before the invalid saw her again 
after her leave-taking that day. 

V 

Casterbridge had known many military and civil epi¬ 
sodes ; many happy times, and times less happy , and now 
came the time of her visitation. The scouige of cholera, 
had been laid on the suffering country, and the low-lying 
purlieus of this ancient borough had more than their share 
of the infliction Mixen Lane, m tin Durnovei quarter, 
and in Maumbry’s parish, was where the blow fell most 
heavily. Yet there wa^Tef^in mercy in its choice of a 
date, for Maumbry was the mah for such an hour J 

The spread of the epidemic was so rapid that many leftj; 
the town and took lodgings in the villages and farms. Mr,,; 
Maumbry’s house was close to the most infected street, 
and he himself was occupied mom, noon, and night in 
endeavours to stamp out the plague and in alleviating th$J 
sufferings of the victims. So, as a matter of ordinary^ 
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^precaution, he decided to isolate his wife somewhere away 
from him for a while. 

She suggested a village by the sea, near Budmouth 
f,Regis, and lodgings were obtamtd for her at Creston, a 
spot divided from the Casterbridge valley by a high ridge 
that gave it quite another atmosphere, though it lay no. 
more than six miles off. 

Thither she went. While she was rusticating in this 
place of safety, and her husband was slaving in the slums, 
she struck up an acquaintance with a lieutenant in the 
—st Foot, a Mr. Vanmcock, who was stationed with his 
' regiment at the Budmouth infantrv barracks. As Laura 
frequently sat on the shelving beach, watching each thin 
wave slide up to her, and hearing, without heeding, its* 
gnaw at the pebbles in its letreat, he often took a walk 
that way. 

The acquaintance grew and ripened. Her situation, her 
history, her beauty, her age— a year or two above his own 
—all tended to make an impicssion on the young man's 
heart, and a reckless flirtation was soon m blithe progress 
upon that lonely shore. 

It was said by her detractors afterwards that she had 
chosen her lodging to be neai this gentleman, but there is 
reason to believe that she had never seen him till her arrival 
there. Just now Casterbridge was so deeply occupied with 
its own sad affairs—a daily burying of the dead and de¬ 
struction of contaminated clothes and bedding—that it had 
little inclination to promulgate such gossip as may have 
reached its eais on the pair. Nobody long considered 
Laura in the tragic cloud which overhung all 
* Meanwhile, on the Budmouth side of the hill the very 
mood of men was in contrast. The visitation there had 
been slight and much carliqr. r srd normal occupations and 
pastimes had been resumed Mr. Mauinbry had ananged 
to see Lauia twice a week in the open air, that she might 
'run no risk from him; and, having heard nothing of the 
faint rumour, he met her as usual one dry and windy 
afternoon on the summit of the dividing hill, near where 
the high road fiom town to town crosses the old Ridge- 
Way at right angles. 
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He waved his hand, and smiled as she approached^ 
shouting to her: * * We will keep this wall between 
dear. ’ (Walls formed the field-fences here.) * You mustn't] 
be endangered. It won't be for long, with God's help 1 £ 
‘ I will do as you tell me, Jack. But you are running 
* too much risk yourself, aren’t you ? I get little news of 
you ; but I fancy you are.' * 

‘ Not more than others.' \ 

Thus somewhat formally they talked, an insulating wind, 
beating the wall between them like a mill-weir. * 

* But you wanted to ask me something ? ' he added. 
f Yes. You know wc are trying in Budmouth to raise 
some money for your sufferers; and the way we have thought 
of is by a diamatic performance. They want me to take a 
part.' 

His face saddened. ‘ i have known so much of that 
sort of thing, and all that accompanies it! I wish you 
had thought of some other way.' 

She said lightly that she was afraid it was all settled* 

‘ You object to my taking a part, then ? Of course-' 

He told her that he did not like to say he positively 
objected. He wished they had chosen an oratorio, or lec¬ 
ture, or anything moie in keeping with the necessity it 
was to relieve. 

‘ But,’ said she impatient^, ' people won't come tO s 
oratorios or lectures! They will crowd to comedies ana, 
farces.’ < 


‘ Well, I cannot dictate to Budmouth how it shall earri| 
the money it is going to give us. Who is getting up thi$ 
performance ? ^ ' 

‘ The boys of the —st.' *3 

‘ Ah, yes; our old game 1 ' replied Mr. Maumbry. * The? 
grief of Casterbridge-^s-the^excuse for their fri polity^ 
Candidly, dear Laura, I wish you wouldn't play in it$ 
But I don't forbid you to. I leave the whole to yopfc| 
judgment.' 'lS 

The interview ended, and they went their ways north^ 
ward and southward. Time disclosed to all concerned^ 
that Mrs. Maumbry played in the comedy as the heroin^; 
the lover's part being taken by Mr. Vannicock. 1J 
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J Thus was helped on an event which the conduct of the 
Mutually-attracted ones had been generating for some time 
r It is imnecessary to give details The —st Foot ldt 
$or Bristol, and this precipitated their action After a 
week of hesitation she agreed to leave her hortie at Creston 
*and meet Vanmcock on the ridge hard by, and to accom 
pany him to Bath, wheie he had secured lodgings for her, 
§o that she would be only about a dozen miles fiom Jus 
'quarters 

Accordingly, on the evening chosen, she laid on her 
dressing-table a note for her husband, running thus 

Dear Jack—I am unable to endure this life any longer and 1 
have resolved to put an md to it I told you I should run a\\a\ 
if you persisted m being a cleigy man, and now 1 am doing it One 
Cannot help out s natun I have resolved to throw m my lot with 
Mr Vanmcock ind I hope nthci thin expect you will foipiv 
me —I 

Then, with haidly a scrap of luggage, she wtnt, ascend 
ing to the ridge m the dusk of early evi nmg Almost on 
the very spot where her husband had stood at their la >1 
tryst she beheld the outline of Vanmcock, who had come 
all the way fiom Bristol to fetch her 

> * I don t like meeting here- it is so unlucky > ' she cried 

to him ‘ For God s sake let us have a pi u c of our own 
Go back to the milestone, and 111 come on ' 

He went back to the milestone that stands on tlic north 
slope of the ridge, whue the old and new loads diverge, 
and she joined him there 

She was taciturn and sorrowful when he asked her why 
she would not meet him on the top At last she mquiied 
how they were going to travel 

He explained that he proposed to walk to Mellstock 
Hill, on the other side of Castcrbridge, where a fly was 
Waiting to take them by a cross-cut into the I veil Road, 
hnd onward to that town The Bristol railway was open 
to Ivcll 

This plan they followed, and walked briskly through 
the dull gloom till they neared Casterbndge, which place 
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they avoided by turning to the right at the Roman Atnphi$ 
theatre and bearing round to Durnover Cross. Thence 
the way was solitary and open across the moor to the hilj 
whereon the lvell fly awaited them. 

' I have noticed for some time/ she said, ‘ a lurid glare 
over the Durnover end of the town. It seems to come 
from somewhere about Mixen Lane.' 

‘ The lamps,’ he suggested. 

‘ There’s not a lamp as big as a rushlight in the whole 
lane. It is where the cholera is worst.’ 

By Standfast Corner, a little beyond the Cross, they 
suddenly obtained an end view of the lane Large bon¬ 
fires were burning in the middle of the way, with a view 
to purifying the air; and from the wretched tenements 
with which the lane was lined in those days persons were 
bringing out bedding and clothing. Some was thrown 
into the fires, the rest placed in wheel-barrows and wheeled 
into the moor directly in the track of the fugitives. 

They followed on, and came up to where a vast copper 
was set in the open air. Here the linen was boiled and 
disinfected. By the light of the lanterns Lauia discovered 
that her husband was standing by the copper, and that it 
was he who unloaded the banow and immersed its con¬ 
tents. The night was so calm and muggy that the con¬ 
versation by the copper reached her cars. 

' Are there many more loads to-night ? ’ 

‘ There’s the clothes o’ they that died this afternoon, 
sir. But that might bide till to-morrow, for you must be 
tired out.' 

‘ We 11 do it at once, for I can’t ask anybody else to 
undertake it. Overturn that load on the grass and fetch 
the rest' * 


The man did so and went of^with the bairow. Maum-^ 
bry paused for a moment to wipe his face, and resumed'* 


his homely drudgery amid this squalid and reeking scene^ / 
pressing down and stirring the contents of the copper,** 
with what looked like an old rolling-pin The steam there^? 
from, laden with death, travelled in a low trail across the « 


meadow. 

Laura spoke suddenly: ' I won’t go to-night after all. 
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"He is so tired, and I must help him. I didn't know things 
were so bad as this! ’ 

, v Vannicock’s arm dropped from her waist, where it had 
been resting as they walked. 4 Will you leave ? ’ she asked. 

' I will if you say I must. But I'd rather help too * 
There was no expostulation in his tone. 

Laura had gone forward. 4 Jack,' she said, 4 I am come 
to help !' 

The weary curate turned and held up the lantern. * 0 
—what, is it you, Laura ? ' he asked in surprise. 4 Why 
did you come into this ? You had better go back—the 
risk is great' 

1 But I want to help you, Jack. Please let me help j, 
I didn t come by myself—Mr. Vannicock kept me com¬ 
pany. He will make himself useful too, if he's not gone 
on. Mr VannK ock !' 

The young lieutenant came forward reluctantly Mr. 
Maumbry spoke formally to him, adding as he resumed 
his labour, * I thought the —st Foot had gone to Bristol.’ 

4 We have. But I have run down again for a few things.' 

The two newcomers began to assist, Vannicock placing 
on the ground the small bag containing Laura’s toilet 
articles that he had been carrying. The banow-man soon 
returned with another load, and all continued woik for 
nearly a half-hour, when a coachman came out from the 
shadows to the north. 

‘ Beg pardon, sir,' he whispered to Vannicock, 4 but I've 
waited so long on Mellstock hill that at last I diove down 
to the turnpike; and seeing the light here, I ran on to find 
out what had happened ’ 

Lieutenant Vannicock told him to wait a few minutes, 
and the last barrow load was got through. Mr Maumbry 
stretched himself and breathed heavily saying, 4 There; 
we can do no more ’ 

As if from the relaxation of effort he seemed to be seized 
With violent pain. He pressed his hands to his sides and 
bent forward. 

* Ah I I think it has got hold of me at last,’ he said with 
difficulty. 4 1 must try to get home Let Mr Vannicock 
take you back, Laura/ 
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He walked a few steps, they helping him, but was obliged 
to sink down on the grass, 

' I am—afraid—you'll have to send for a hurdle, of, 
shutter, or something,' he went on feebly, ‘ or try to get 
me into the barrow.' 

But Vannicock had called to the driver of the fly, and 
they waited until it was brought on liom the turnpike 
haid by. Mr. Maumbry was placed therein. Laura 
entered with him, and they drove to his humble residence 
near the Cross, where he was got upstairs. 

Vannicock stood outside by the empty fly a while, but 
Lama did not reappear He thereupon enteied the fly 
and told the dmer to take him back to Ivell 

VII 

Mi. Maumbry had ovei-exerted himself m the relief of 
the suffering poor, and fell a victim— one of the last—to 
the pestilence which had carried off so many. Two days 
later he lay in his coffin 

Laura was in the room below. A servant brought in 
some letters, and she glanced them over One was the 
note from herself to Maumbry, informing him that she 
was unable to enduie life with him any longer and was 
about to elope with Vannicock Having read the letter 
she took it upstairs to where the dead man was, and slipped 
it mto his coffin. The next day she butied him. 

She was now free. 

She shut up his house at Dumover Cioss and returned . 
to her lodgings at CrestOn. Soon she had a letter from ‘ 
Vannicock, and six weeks after hti husband s death her 
lover came to see her. 

‘I forgot to give you back this- that night,’ lie said'* 
presently, handing her the little bag she had taken as her' 
whole luggage when leaving. 

Laura received it and absently shook it out. The^ 
fell upon the carpet her brush, comb, slippers, nightdress** 
and other simple necessaries for a journey. They hg.$j 
an intolerably ghastly look now, and she tried to cov$i 
them. i 

* I can now,' he said, * ask you to belong to me legally, 
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* * 
'—when a proper interval has gone—instead of as we 

?*Beant' 

* There was languor in his utterance, hinting at a possi¬ 
bility that it was perfunctorily made Lauia picked up 
her articles, answering that he certainly could so ask her 
—she was free. Yet not her expression either could be 
called an ardent response. Then she blinked more and 
more quickly and put her handkerchief to her face She 
was peeping violently 

He did not move or try to comfort her m any way 
What had come between them ? No living person They 
had been loveis There was now no material obstacle 
whatever to their union But there was the insistent 
shadow of that unconscious one, the thin figure of him 4 
moving to and fro m front of the ghastly furnace m the 
gloom of Durnovcr Moor 

Yet Vanmcock called upon Laura when he was in the 
neighbouihood, which was not often, but m two years, 
as if on purpose to further the marriage which everybody 
was expecting, the — st Foot returned to Budmouth Regis 

Thereupon the two could not help encountering each 
other at times But whether because the obstacle had 
been the source of the love, or from a sense of error, and 
because Mrs Maumbry bore a less attractive look as a 
widow than before, their feelings seemed to decline from 
their former incandescence to a mere tepid civility What 

S ncs$ic issues supei vem d in Vannu ot k s furthei story 
man m the oriel never knew, but Mrs Maumbry 
llv&f and died a widow 
1900. 
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Wiiolvfr had perceived the yeoman standing on Squire 
Everard’s lawn m the dusk of that October evening fifty 
years ago, might have said at first sight that he was loiter¬ 
ing there from idle curiosity. For a large five-light win¬ 
dow of the manor-house in front of him was unshuttered 
and uncurtained, so that the illuminated room within coultf 
be scanned almost to its four coiners. Obviously nobody 
was ever expected to be in this part of the grounds after 
nightfall 

The apartment thus swept by an eye from without was 
occupied by two persons; they were sitting over dessert, 
the tablecloth having been removed in the old-fashioned 
way. The fruits were local, consisting of apples, pears, 
nuts, and such other products of the summer as might be 
presumed to grow on the estate. Thcie was strong ale 
and rum on the table, and but little wine Moi cover, the 
appointments of the dining-room were simple and homely 
even for the date, betokening a countnhed household of 
the smaller gentry, without much wealth or ambition 
formerly a numerous class, but now in great part ousted 
‘ by the territorial landloids. 

One of the two sitters was a young lady in white muslin, 
who listened somewhat impatiently to the lemarks of 
her companion, an elderly, rubicund personage, whom thi 
4 merest stranger could have pronounce d to be her fath< r 
•The watcher evinced no signs of moving, and it became 
evident that affairs were not so simple as they fust had 
seemed. The tall farmer was in fact no accidental spol¬ 
iator, and he stood by premeditation close to the trunk 
of a tree, so that had any traveller passed along the road 
without the park gate, or even round the lawn to the 
door, that person would scarce have noticed the otliei, 
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notwithstanding that the gate was quite near at hand, 
and the park little larger than a paddock There was still 
light enough in the western heaven to brighten faintly 
one side of the man s face, and to show against the trunk 
of the tree behind the admirable cut of Ins profile, also 
to reveal that the front of the manor-house, small though 
it stenud, was solidly built of stone m that never-to-be- 
surpas^ed style for the English country residence—the 
mullioned and transomed Elizabethan 
The lawn, although neglected, was still as level as a 
bowling-green—which indeed it might once have served 
for, and the blades of grass before the window were raked 
by the candle shine, which stretched over them so far as 
to touch the yeoman's face in front 
Within the dinmg-roern there were also, with one of the 
twain, the same signs of a hidden purpose that marked 
the farmer The voung lady s mind was straying as clearly 
into the shadows as that of the loiterer was fixed upon the 
room -nay, it could be said that she was quite conscious 
of his presence outside Impatience caused her foot to 
beat silently on the carpet, and she more than once rose 
to leave the table This proceeding was checked by her 
father, who would put his hand upon her shoulder and 
unceremoniously press her down into her chair till he 
should have concluded his observations Her leplics weie 
brief enough, and there was factitious™, ss m her smiles 
of assent to his views A small iron casement between 
two of the mullions was open, and some occasional words 
of the dialogue were audible without 

* As for drains—how can I put m drams ? The pipes 
don't cost much, that s true, but *he laboui 111 sinking 
the trenches is ruination And then the gafes—they 
should be hung to stone posts, otherwise there’s no keep¬ 
ing them up thiough harvest' The Squire s voice was 
strongly toned with the local accent, so that he said * drams ' 
and ‘ geats ' like the rustics on his estate 

The landscape without grew darker and the young 
man's figure seemed to be absorbed into the trunk of the 
tiee The small stars filled in between the larger, the 
nc bul<£ between the small stars, the trees quite lost their 
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voice; and if there was slill a sound, it was from the cas- 
cade of a stream which stretched along under the trees 
that bounded the lawn on its northern side. 

At last the young girl did get to her feet and secuie her 
retreat. ‘ I have something to do, papa/ she said. ‘ I shall 
not be in the diawing-room just yet.’ 

'Very well,' replied he. 'Then I won’t hurry.' And 
closing the door behind her, he drew his decanters together 
and settled down in his chair. 

Three minutes after that a woman’s shape emerged 
from the drawing-room window, and passing through a 
wall-door to the entrance front, came across the grass. 
She kept well clear of the dining-room window, but enough 
of its light fell on her to show, ('scaping from the dark- 
hooded cloak that she wore, stray verges of the same light 
dress which had figured but ierentlv at the dinner-table. 
The hood was contracted tight about her lace with a draw¬ 
ing-string, making hci countenance small and baby-like, 
and lovelier even than before 

Without Invitation she brushed across the grass to the 
tree under which the voimg man stood concealed. The 
moment she had reached him he enclosed her form with 
his arm. The meeting and embrace, though by no means 
formal, were yet not passionate; the whole proceeding 
was that of persons who had repeated the art so often as 
to be unconscious of its peiformancc She turned within 
his arm. and faced in the same direction with himself, 
which was towards the window; and thus thev stood with¬ 
out speaking, the back ot her head leaning against his 
shoulder For a while each seemed to be thinking his 
and her diverse thoughts. 

* You have kept me waiting a long time, dear Christine/ 

, he said at last ‘ I wvinted to speak to you pai tieulaily, 
or I should not have stayed. How came you to be dining 
at this time o’ night ? ' 

' Fathei lias been out all day, and dinner was put back 
till six. I know I have kept you, but, Nicholas, bow can 
I help it sometimes, if I am not to run anv risk ? My 
poor father insists upon my listening to all he has to sav ; 
since my brother left he has had nobody else listen to 
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him, and to-night he was particularly tedious on his usual 
topics—-draining, and tenant-farmers, and the village people. 
I must take daddy to London; he gets so narrow always 
staying here.’ 

‘ And what did you say to it all ? ’ 

* Well, I took the part of the tenant-farmers, of course, 
as the beloved of one should in duty do.' There followed 
a little break or gasp, implying a strangled sigh. 

‘ You are sorry you have encouraged that beloving one ? ’ 

‘ O no, Nicholas. . . . What is it you want to see me 
for particularly ? ' 

‘ I know you arc sorry, as time goes on, and everything 
is at a dead-lock, with no prospect of change, and your 
rural swain loses his freshness! Only think, this secret 
understanding between us has lasted near three year, ever 
since you was a little over sixteen.’ 

‘ Yes ; it has been a long time.' 

‘ And I an untamed, uncultivated man, who has never 
seen London, and knows nothing about society at all.' 

‘ Not uncultivated, dear Nicholas. Untravelled, socially 
unpractised, if you will,' she said, smiling. ‘ Well, I did 
sigh; but not because I regret being your promised one. 
What I do sometimes regret is that the scheme, which my 
meetings with you are but a part of, has not boon carried 
out completely. You said, Nicholas, that if I consented 
to swear to keep faith with you, you would go away and 
travel, and see nations, and peoples, and cities, and take a 
professor with you, and study books and art, simultaneously 
with your study of men and manners; and then come back 
at the end of two years, when I should find that m3' father 
would by no means be indisposed to accept you as a son- 
in-law You said your reason for wishing to gei my prom¬ 
ise before starting was that your mind would then be 
more at rest when you were far away, and so could give 
itself more completely to knowledge than if you w r ent as 
my unaccepted lover only, fuming with anxiety as to how 
I should be when you came back. I saw how reasonable 
that was; and solemnly swore myself to you in consequence 
But instead of going to see the world you stay on and on 
here to see me.’ 
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‘ And you don't want me to see you ? ’ 

* Yes—no—it is not that. It is that I have latterly felt 
frightened at what I am doing when not in your actual 
presence. It seems so wicked not to tell my father that 
I have a lover close at hand, within touch and view of 
both of us ; whereas if you were absent my conduct would 
not seem quite so treacherous. The realities would not 
stare at one so. You would be a pleasant dream to me, 
which I should be free to indulge in without reproach of 
my conscience; I should live in hopeful expectation of 
your returning fully qualified to boldly claim me of my 
father. There, I have been terribly fiank, I know.' 

He in his turn had lapsed into gloomy breathings now. 
* I did plan it as you state,’ he answered. ' I did medn 
to go away the moment I had your promise. But, dear 
Christine, I did not foresee two or three things. I did not 
know what a lot of pain it would cost to tear myself from 
you. And I did not know that my stingy uncle—heaven 
forgive me calling him so !—would so flatly refuse to advance 
me money for my purpose—the scheme of travelling with 
a first-rate tutor costing a formidable sum o' money. You 
have no idea what it would cost! ’ 

* But I have said that I’ll find the money ' 

‘ Ah, there,' he returned, ' you have hit a sore place. 
To speak truly, dear, I would rather stay unpolished a 
hundred years than take your money.' 

' But why ? Men continually use the money of the 
women they marry.’ 

' Yes ; but not til! afterwards. No man would like to 
touch your money at present, and I should feel very mean 
if I were to do so in present circumstances. That brings 
me to what I was going to propose. But 110 —upon the 
whole I will not propose it now.’ 

‘ Ah ! I would guarantee expenses, and you won't let me ! 
The money is my personal possession: it comes to me 
from my late grandfather, and not from my father at all.’ 

He laughed forcedly and pressed her hand. ' There are 
more reasons why I cannot tear myself away,' he added. 
f What would become of my uncle’s farming? Six hun¬ 
dred acres in this parish, and five bundled in the next—a 
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constant traipsing from one farm to the other; he can’t 
be in two places at once. Still, that might be got over if 
it were not for the other matters. Besides, dear, I still 
should be a little uneasy, even though I have your promise, 
lest somebody should snap you up away from me.' 

‘Ah, you should have thought of that before. Other¬ 
wise I have committed myself for nothing.’ 

‘ I should have thought of it,’ he answered gravely. 
‘ But I did not. There lies my fault, I admit it freely. 
Ah, if you would only commit yourself a little more, I 
might at least get over that difficulty I But I won’t ask 
you. You have no idea how much you are to me still; 
you could not argue so coolly if you had. What property 
belongs to you I hate the very sound of; it is you I care 
for. 1 wish you hadn't ■. farthing m the world but what 
I could earn for you ! ' 

‘ I don't altogether wish that,’ she murmured. 

* I wish it, because it would have made what 1 was going 
to propose much easier to do than it is now. Indeed I 
will not propose it, although I came on purpose, after what 
you have said in your frankness.’ 

' Nonsense, Nic. Come, tell me. How can you be so 
touchy ? ’ 

' Look at this then, Christine dear.' He drew from his 
breast-pocket a sheet of paper and unfolded it, when it 
was obseivable that a seal dangled from the bottom. 

' What is it ? ’ She held the paper sideways, so that 
what there was of window-light fell on its surface. ‘ I can 
only read the Old English letl-TS—wig — our names! 
Surely it is not a marriage-licence ’ 

‘ It is.' 

She trembled. ‘ O Nic ! how could you do this—and 
without telling me ! ’ 

‘ Why should I have thought I must tell you ? You 
had not spoken “ frankly ” then as you have now. We 
have been all to each other more than these two years, 
and I thought I would propose that we marry privately, 
and that I then leave you on the instant I would have 
taken my travelling-bag to church, and you would have 
gone homg alone. I should not have stai ted on my adven- 
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tures in the brilliant manner of our original plan, but should 
have roughed it a little at first; my great gain would 
have been that the absolute possession of you would have 
enabled me to work with spirit and purpose, such as noth¬ 
ing else could do. But I dare not ask you now—so frank 
as you have been.' 

She did not answer. The document he had produced 
gave such unexpected substantiality to the venture with 
which she had so long toyed as a vague dream merely, 
that she was, in truth, frightened a little. ' I—don't know 
about it! ' she said. 

‘ Perhaps not. Ah, my little lady, you are wearying of 
me !' 

' No, Nic,’ responded she, creeping closer. 1 I am not 
Upon my word, and truth, and honour, I am not, Nic.' 

‘ A mere tillei of the soil, as I should be called,' 
he continued, without heeding her. ‘And you—well, a 
daughter o 1 one of the—1 won't say oldest families, 
because that’s absurd, all lauulies are the same age—one 
of the longest chronicled families about here, whose name 
is actually the name of the place ’ 

‘ That's not much, I am sorry to say ! My poor brother 
—but I won't speak of that. . . . Well,’ she nun mured 
mischievously, after a pause, ‘ you certainly would not 
need to be uneasy if I weie to do this that you want me 
to do. You would have me safe enough in youx trap 
then , I couldn't get awav ! ' 

‘That’s ]ust it! ' he said vehemently ‘ It is a trap— 
you feel it so, and that though you wouldn't be able to 
get away from me you might particularly wish to ! Ah, 
if I had asked you two years ago you would have agreed 
instantly But 1 thought I was bound to wait for the 
proposal to come from you as the superior ! ’ 

' Now you are angrv, and take sen -usly what 1 meant 
purely in fun You don’t know me even yet! To show 
you that you have not been mistaken in me, I do propose 
to carry out this licence. I’ll marry you, dear Nicholas, 
to -morrow morning.' 

‘ Ah, Christine ! I am afraid I have stung you on to 
this, so that I cannot-' 
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‘ No, no, no !' she hastily rejoined, and there was some¬ 
thing in her tone which suggested that she had been put 
upon her mettle and would not flinch. ' Take me whilst 
I am in the humour. What church is the licence for ? ' 

‘ That I've not looked to see—why, our parish church 
here, of course. Ah, then we cannot use it! We dare 
not be married here.’ 

‘ We do dare,' said she. ' And we will too, if you’ll be 
there.’ 

‘ If I’ll be there ! ’ 

They speedily came to an agreement that he should be 
in the church-porch at ten minutes to eight on the follow¬ 
ing morning, awaiting her; and that, immediately after 
the conclusion of the service which would make them one, 
Nicholas should set out on his long-deferred educational 
tour, towards the cost of which she was resolving to bring 
a substantial subscription with her to church. Then, 
slipping from him, she went indoors by the way she had 
come, and Nicholas bent his steps homewards. 

II 

Instead of leavmg the spot by the gate, he flung himself 
over the fence, and pursued a direction towards the river 
under the trees. And it was now, in his lonely progress, 
that he showed for the first time outwardly that he was 
not altogether unworthy of her. He wore long water- 
boots reaching above his knees, and, instead of making a 
circuit to find a bridge by which he might cross the Froom < 
— the river aforesaid— he made straight for the point whence 
proceeded the low roar that was at this hour the only, 
evidence of the stream s existence. He speedily stood on 
the verge of the waterfall which caused the noise, and step¬ 
ping into the water at the top of the fall, waded through 
with the sure tread of one who knew every inch of his 
footing, even though the canopy of trees rendered the 
darkness almost absolute, and a false step would have 
precipitated him into the pool beneath. Soon reaching 
the boundary of the grounds, he continued in the same 
direct line to traverse the alluvial valley, full of brooks 
and tributaries to the main stream—in former times quite 
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impassable, and impassable in winter, now. Sometimes he 
would cross a deep gully on a plank not wider than the 
hand; at another time he ploughed his way through beds 
of spear-grass, where at a few feet to the right or left he 
might have been sucked down into a morass. At last he 
reached firm land on the other side of this watery tract, 
and came to his house on the rise behind—Elsenford—an 
ordinary farmstead, from the back of which rose indistinct 
breathings, belchings, and snortings, the rattle of halters, 
and other familiar features of an agriculturist’s home. 

While Nicholas Long was packing his bag in an upper 
room of this dwelling, Miss Christine Everard sat at a desk 
in her own chamber at Froom-Everard manor-house, look¬ 
ing with pale fixed countenance at the candles. 

' I ought—I must now ! ’ she whispered to herself. ‘ I 
should not have begun it if I had not meant to carry it 
through! It runs in the blood of us, I suppose.’ She 
alluded to a fact unknown to her lover, the clandestine 
marriage of an aunt under ciicumstances somewhat similar 
to the present. In a few minutes she had penned the 
following note:— 

October 13, 18 }- 

Dear Mr Be \t,and,-— Can you make it convenient to ycuusHf 
to meet me at the Chmch to-morrow morning at eight ? I name 
the eaily hour because it would suit me better than later on 111 the 
day. You will lind me in the chancel, if yon can come An aus’wei 
yes or no by the bearer of this will be sufficient. 

Christine Everard 

She sent the nofe to the rector immediately, waiting 
at a small side-door of the house till she heard the ser¬ 
vant's footsteps returning along the lane, when she went 
round and met him in the passage. The rector had taken 
the trouble to write a line, and answered that he would 
meet her with pleasure. 

A dripping fog which ushered in the next morning was 
highly favourable to the scheme of the pair. At that 
time of the century Fi00m-Everard House had not been 
alteied and enlarged; the public lane passed close under 
its walls; and there was a door opening directly from one 
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of the old parlours—the south parlour, as it was called— 
into the lam winch led to the village. Christine came out 
this way, and after following the lane for a short distance 
entered upon a path within a belt of plantation, by which 
the church could be reached privately. She even avoided 
the churchyard gate, walking along to a place where the 
turf without the low wall rose into a mound, enabling her 
to mount upon the coping and sirring down inside. She 
crossed the wet graves, and so glided round to the door. 
He wa L there, with his bag in his hand. He kissed her 
with a sort of surprise, as if he had expected that at the 
last moment her heart would fail her. 

Though it had not failed her, there was, nevertheless, 
no great ardour in Christine's beanng- merely the momeii- 
tum of an antecedent n pulse. They went up the aisle 
together, the bottle-green glass of the old lead quarries 
admitting but little light at that hour, and under such an 
atmosphere. They stood by the altai-iail in silence, Chris¬ 
tine/s skirt visiblv quivering at eat h beat of her heart. 

Presently a qua k step ground upon the gravel, and Mr. 
Beal and ramc round bv the front lie was a quiet bache¬ 
lor, courteous towards Chridine, and not at first recogniz¬ 
ing in Nicholas a neighboui mg yeoman (for he lived aloofly 
in the next parish), advanced to her without revealing any 
surprise at her unusual request. But in truth he was sur¬ 
prised, the keen interest taken by many country young 
women at the present day in church decoration and festivals 
being then unknown. 

‘ Good moimng,’ he said, and repeated the seme words 
to Nicholas more mechanically. 

‘Good morning/ she replied gravel/. ‘Mr. Gcaland, I 
have a serious reason for asking you to meet me—us, I 
may say. We wish you to marry us ' 

The rector’s ga/e hardened to fixity, rather between 
than upon either of them, and he neither moved nor replied 
for some time. 

‘ Ah ! ’ he said at last. 

' And we are quite ready/ 

I had no idea-' 

4 It has been kept rather private/ she said calmly. 
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' Where are your witnesses ? ’ 

* They are outside in the meadow, sir. I can call them 
in a moment.' said Nicholas 

‘ Oh—I see it is—Mr. Nicholas Long, 7 said Mr. Bealand, 
and turning again to Christine, ‘ Does your father know of 
this ? 7 

‘ Is it necessary that I should answer that question. 
Mr. Bealand ? 7 

‘ I am afraid it is—highly necessary.' 

Christine began to look concerned 

‘ Where is the licence ? 7 the rector asked ; ' since theie 
have been no banns.' 

Nicholas produced it, Mr. Bealand read it, an operation 
which occupied him several minutes— or at least he matlo 
it appear so ; till Christine said linpatientlv, ‘ We are 
quite ready. Mr. Bealand Will you proceed ? Mr. Long 
has to tak< a journey of a great many miles to-day.' 

' And you ? 

'No 1 remain ’ 

Mr. Bealand assumed firmness ‘There is something 
wrong in this,' he said ‘ 1 cannot marry you without 
your father’s presence ’ 

‘ But have you a right to refuse us ? ' interposed Nicholas 
‘ I believe we are in a position to demand yom fulfilment 
of our request ’ 

‘No, you are not! Ts Miss Everard of*age ? I think 
not. I think she is months from being so Eh, Miss 
Everard p ’ 

‘Am I bound to tell that? 7 

‘ C< rtainly At anv rate 3.0U are bound to write it. 
Meanwhile I refuse to solemnize the service. And lei me 
entreat you two young people to do nothing so iadi as 
this, c\en if by going to some strange 1 huicli, you may do 
so without discovery. The tragedy of mariiage-‘ 

‘ Tragedy * 

‘ Certainly. It is full of crises and catastrophes, and 
ends with the death of one of the actors. The tragedy of 
marriage, as I was saying, is one I shall not be a part}’ to 
your beginning with such light hearts, and I shall feel 
bound to put your father on his guard, Miss Everard. 
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Think better of it, I entreat you ! Remember the proverb 
“ Marry in haste and repent at leisure.” ' 

Christine, spurred by opposition, almost stormed at him. 
Nicholas implored ; but nothing would turn that obstinate 
rector. She sat down and reflected. By-and-by she con¬ 
fronted Mr. Bealand. 

‘ Our marriage is not to be this morning, I see,' she said. 
‘ Now grant me one favour, and in return I’ll promise you 
to do nothing rashly. Do not tell my father a word of 
what has happened here.’ 

' I agree—if you undertake not to elope.' 

She looked at Nicholas, and he looked at her ‘ Do you 
wish me to elope, Nic ? ’ she asked. 

’ No,' he said. 

So the compact was made, and they left the church 
singly, Nicholas remaining till the last, and closing the 
door. On his way home, carrying the well-packed bag 
which was just now to go no further, the two men who 
were mending water-carriers in the meadows approached 
the hedge, as if they had been on the alert all the time. 

' You said you mid want us for zummat, sir ? * 

‘ All right—never mind,' he answered, through the 
hedge. ‘ I did not require you after all.’ 

nr 

At a manor not far away there lived a queer and primi¬ 
tive couple who had lately been blessed with a son and 
heir. The christening took place during the week under 
notice, and this had been followed by a feast to the parish¬ 
ioners. Christine's father, one of the same generation and 
kind, had been asked to drive over and assist in the enter¬ 
tainment, and Clnistine, as a matt' r of course, accom¬ 
panied him. 

When they reached Athclhafl, as the house was called, 
they found the usually quiet nook a lively spectacle. Tables 
had been spread in the apartment \Vhich lent its name to 
the whole building—the hall proper—covered with a fine 
open-timbered roof, whose braces, purlins, and rafters 
made a brown thicket of oak overhead. Here tenantry 
of all ages sat with their wives and families, and the ser- 
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vants were assisted in their ministrations by the sons and 
daughters of the owner’s friends and neighbours. Chris¬ 
tine lent a hand among the rest. 

She was holding a plate in each hand towards a huge 
brown platter of baked rice-pudding, from which a footman 
was scooping a large spoonful, when a voice reached her 
» ear over her shoulder : ‘ Allow me to hold them for you.’ 

Christine turned, and recognized in the speaker the 
nephew of the entertainer, a young man from London, 
whom she had already met on two or three occasions 
She accepted the proffered help, and from that moment, 
whenever he passed her in their marchings to and fro dur¬ 
ing the remainder of the serving, he smiled acquaintance. 
When their work was done, he improved the few worths 
into a convocation. He plainly had been attracted by 
her fairness. 

Bellston was a self-assured young man, not particularly 
good-looking, with more colour in his skin than even 
Nicholas had. He had flushed a little in attracting her 
notice, though the flush had nothing of nervousness m 
it—the air with which it was accompanied making it curi¬ 
ously suggestive of a flush of anger; and even when he 
laughed it was difficult to banish that fancy. 

The late autumn sunlight streamed in thiough the win¬ 
dow panes upon the heads and shoulders of the venerable 
patriarchs of the hamlet, and upon the middle-aged, and 
upon the young; upon men and women who had played 
out, or were to play, tragedies or tragi-comedies in that 
nook of civilization not less great, essentially, than those 
which, enacted on more central arenas, fix the attention 
of the world One of the party was a cousin of Nicholas 
Long's, who sat with her husband and childicn. 

To make himself as locally harmonious as possible, Mi. 
Bellston remarked to his companion on the scene -- 

' It does one’s heart good,’ he said, ‘ to sec these simple 
peasants enjoying themselves' 

‘ 0 Mr. Bellston ! ’ exclaimed Christine ; ‘ don’t be too 
sure about that word “ simple ” ! You little think what 
they see and meditate! Their reasonings and emotions 
are as complicated as ours.’ 
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She spoke with a vehemence, which would have been 
hardly present 111 her words but for her own relation to 
Nicholas. The sense of that produced in hei a nameless 
depression thenceforward. The young man, however, still 
followed her up 

* I am glad to hear you say it,' he returned warmly, 
‘ I was merely attuning myself to your mood, as I thought. 
The real truth is that I know moie of the Parthians, 
and Modes, and dwellers in Mesopotamia-—almost of any 
people, indeed—than of the English lustics Travel and 
exploration are my profession, not the studv of the British 
peasantry.' 

Travel. The-c was sufficient coincidence between his 
declaration and the coivse she had urged upon her lover, 
to lend Bellston’s accou. ol hnnsoli a certain interest in 
Christine s ours lie might perhaps be able to tell her 
something that would be useful to Nicholas, it their dream 
were carried out. A dooi opened from the hall into the 
garden, and she somehow found herself outside, chatting 
with Mr. Bellston on this topic, till she thought that upon 
ihe whole she liked the joung man Hie garden being 
his uncle's, he took her round it with an air of piopnetor- 
slup ; and they went on amongst the Michaelmas daisies 
and chrysanthemums, and through a door to the fruit- 
gaiden. A green-house was open, and he went in and cut 
her a bunch of grapes. 

‘ How daring of you ! They are your uncle's' 

' O, he don't mind -1 do anylhmg here A umgh old 
buffer, isn’t he ? ' 

She was thinking of her Nic, and felt that, b^ compari¬ 
son with her present acquaintance, the fanner ,.iore than 
held his own as a tine and intelligent fellow ; Out the har¬ 
mony with her own existence in little th ngs, wlnuh she 
found heie, imparted an alien tmge to Nicholas just now. 
The latter, idealized by moonlight, 01 a tnousand miles 
of distance, was altogether a more romantic object for a 
woman’s dream than this smart no’,*-larquerrcl man ; but 
m the sun of afternoon, and amid a surrounding company 
Mr Bellston was a very tolerable companion. 

When they re-entered the hall, Bellston entreated her 
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to come with him up a spiral stair in the thickness of the 
wall, leading to a passage and gallery whence they could 
look down upon the scene below The people had finished 
their feast, the ncwly-chi islened baby had been exhibited, 
and a few words having been spoken to them they began, 
amid a racketing of forms, to make for the greensward 
without, Nicholas s cousin and cousin’s wife and cousin’s 
children among the rest. While they weie filing out, a 
voice was heard calling— 

4 Hullo 1 —here, Jim ; where are you ? ’ said Bellstoil’s 
uncle Thu young man descended, Christine following at 
leisure. 

‘ Now will ye be a good fellow.' the Squire continued, 
* and set them going outside in some dance or other 
that they know ? I'm dog-tired, and I want to have a 
vew words with Mr. Everard before we join ’em- -hey, 
Everaid ? They are shy till somebody *daits ’em , after¬ 
wards they’ll keep gwiue biek enough 

' Ay. that they wool.’ said Squire Everard 

'Huy followed to th“ lawn , and here it proved lhat 
James Bellston was as Jiy, or latliei as averse, as any <>i 
tin 1 tenantry themselves, to acting the part of fugleman 
Only the parish people had been at the feast, but out h mg 
neighbours had now -drolled m for a dance. 

‘ They want 44 Speed the Plough,” ’ said Bellston, rein¬ 
ing up breathless. ' It must be a country dance, 1 sup¬ 
pose ? Now, Miss Evetard, do have pity upon me I 
am supposed to Ji ad oft , but irally I know no more about 
speeding the plough than a child just born! Would you 
take one of the villageis jn-d to start them, inv uncle 
says. Suppose you take that handsome young farmer over 
there- -I don't know his name, but 1 dare say you do-- 
and I'll come on with one ol the duryman’s daughters 
as a second couple ' 

Christine turned in the direction signified, and ( hanged 
colour—though m the shade nobody noticed it. 4 Oh, \cs 
— I know him,' she said coolly. 4 lie is horn near ou.r own 
place— Mr Nicholas Long.’ 

4 That's capita!—then you can easily make him stand 
as first couple with you. Now I must pick up mine.’ 
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' I—I think 111 dance with you, Mr. Bellston,’ she said 
with some trepidation. * Because, you see,’ she explained 
eagerly, ‘ I know the figure and you don't—so that I can 
help you; while Nicholas Long, I know, is familiar with 
the figure, and that will make two couples who know it— 
which is necessary, at least.' 

Bellston showed his gratification by one of his angry- 
pleasant flushes—he had hardly dared to ask for what she 
proffered freely; and having requested Nicholas to take 
the dairyman’s daughter, led Cliristine to her place. Long 
promptly stepping up second with his charge. There were 
grim silent depths in Nic’s character; a small deedy 
spark in his eye, as it caught Christine’s, was all that 
showed his consciousness of her. Then the fiddlers began 
—the celebrated Mellstocl. fiddlers who, given free stripping, 
could play from sunset to dawn without turning a hair. 
The couples wheeled and swung, Nicholas taking Chris¬ 
tine’s hand in the course of business with the figure, when 
she waited for him to give it a little squeeze ; but he did 
not. 

Christine had the greatest difficulty in steering her 
partner through the maze, on account of his self-will, and 
when at last they reached the bottom of the long line, she 
was breathless with her hard labour. Nesting here, she 
watched Nic and his lady; and, though she had decidedly 
cooled off in these later months, began to admire him 
anew. Nobody knew these dances like him, after all, or 
could do anything of this sort so well. His performance 
with the dairyman’s daughter so won upon her, that when 
‘ Speed the Plough ’ was over she contrived to speak to him. 

' Nic, you are to dance with me next time.’ 

He said he would, and presently asked her in a formal 
public manner, lifting his hat, gallantly. She showed a 
little backwardness, which he quite understood, and allowed 
him to lead her to the top, a row of enormous length appear¬ 
ing below them as if by magic as soon as they had taken 
their places. Truly the Squire was right when he said 
that they only wanted starting. 

* What is it to be ?' whispered Nicholas. 

She turned to the band. ‘ The Honeymoon,’ she said. 
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And then they trod the delightful last-century measure 
of that name, which if it had ever been danced better, was 
never danced with more zest. The perfect responsiveness 
which their tender acquaintance threw into the motions of 
Nicholas and his partner lent to their gyrations the fine 
adjustment of two interacting parts of a single machine 
The excitement of the movement carried Christine back 
to the time—the unreflecting passionate time, about two 
years before—when she and Nic had been incipient lovers 
only; and it made her forget the carking anxieties, the 
vision of social breakers ahead, that had begun to take the 
gilding off her position now. Nicholas, on his part, had 
never ceased to be a lover; no personal worries had as 
yet made him conscious of any staleness, flatness, or un* 
profitableness in his admiration of Christine. 

‘ Not quite so wildly, Nic/ she whispered. ‘ I don’t 
object pcisonally ; but they’ll notice us How came you 
here ? ’ 

‘ I heard that you had driven over, and I set out—on 
purpose for this.’ 

‘ What- -you have walked <* 

* Yes. If I had waited for one of uncle’s horses I should 
have been too late.’ 

‘Five miles here and five back—ten miles on foot--- 
merely to dance f ' 

‘ With you. What made you think of this old “ Honey¬ 
moon ” thing ? ’ 

‘ 0 ! it came into my head when I saw you, as what 
would have been a reality until us if you had not been 
stupid about that licence, and had got it for a distant 
church.’ 

‘ Shall we try again ? ’ 

‘ No—I don’t know. Pll think it over.’ 

The villagers admired their grace and skill, as the dan¬ 
cers themselves perceived; but they did not know what 
accompanied that admiration in one spot, at least 

‘ People who wonder they can foot it so featlv together 
should know what some others think,’ a waterman was 
saying to his neighbour ‘ Then their wonder w ould be 
less.' 
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His comrade asked for information. 

‘ Well—really I hardly believe it—but 'tis said they be 
man and wife. Yes, sure—went to church and did the 
job a'most afore 'twas light one morning. But mind, not a 
word of this ; for 'twould be the loss of a winter’s work 
to me if I had spread such a report and it were not true ' 

When the dance had ended she rejoined her own section 
of the company. Her father and Mr. Bellston the elder 
had now come out from the house, and were smoking in 
the background. Presently she found that her father was 
at her elbow 

' Christine, don’t dance too often with young Long— 
as a mere matter of prudence, I mean, as volk might think 
it odd. he being one of our own neighbouring farmers. I 
should not me ntion this to 'ee if he were an ordinary young 
fellow; but being superior to the rest it behoves you to 
be careful.’ 

' Exactly, papa,’ said Christine. 

But the revived sense that she was deceiving him threw 
a damp over her spirits. ‘ But, after all,' she said to her¬ 
self, ‘ he is a young man of Elsenford, handsome, able, and 
the soul of honour; and I am a young woman of the 
adjoining parish, who have been constantly thrown into 
communication with him. Is it not, by Nature's rule, the 
most proper thing in the world that I should marry him, 
and is it not an absurd conventional regulation winch says 
that such a union would be wrong ? ' 

It may be concluded that the strength of Christine's 
large-minded argument was rather an evidence of weak¬ 
ness than ot strength in the passion it concerned, which 
had required neither argument nor reasoning of any kind 
for its maintenance when full and flush in its eailv days, 

4 

When driving home in the dark with her father she sank 
into pensive silence. She was thinking of Nicholas having 
to trudge on foot all those miles back after his exertions 
on the sward. Mr. Everard, arousing himself from a nap, 
said, suddenly, * I have something to mention to 'ee, by 
M^e—so I have, Chris I You probably know what it 
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She expressed ignorance, wondering if her father had 
discovered anything of her seciet. 

' Weli, according to him you know it. But I will tell 
'ee. Perhaps you noticed young Jim Bellston walking me 
off down the lawn with him ?—whether or no, we walked 
together a good while , and he informed me that he wanted 
to pay Ills addiesses to ’ce. I naturally said that it depended 
upon yourself; and he replied that >ou were willing enough; 
you had given him particular encouragement—showing 
your preference for him by specially choosing him for your 
partner—hey ? “ In that case," says I, " go on and con¬ 

quer—settle it with her —1 have no objection." The poor 
fellow was very grateful, and in short, there we left the 
matter. He’ll propose to-morrow ' 

She saw now to her dismay what James Bellston had 
read as encouragement. ‘ He has mistaken me altogether,’ 
she said. ‘ 1 had no idea of such a thing.' 

‘ What, you won't have luru ? ’ 

‘ Indeed, I cannot ! ' 

* Chrissv,’ saui Mr. Evcrard with emphasis, ‘ there’s 
Moobody whom I should so like you to many as that young 
in an. He's a thoroughly clever fellow, and fairly well 
provided for. He’s travelled all ovei the temperate zone ; 
but he says that directly he marries he's going to give up 
all that, and be a regular stay-at-home. ,Yuu would be 
nowhere safer than in his hands.’ 

* It is true,’ she answered. ‘ He is a highly desirable 
match, and I should be well provided for, and piobably 
very sale 111 Ins hand*-.’ 

‘ Then don't be skittish, and stand-to ’ 

She had spoken from her conscience and understanding, 
and not to please her father As a r< fleeting woman she 
believed that such a marriage would oe a wise one In 
great tilings Nicholas was closest to her nature ; 111 little 
things Bellston seemed immeasurably nearer than Nic ; 
and life was made up of little things. 

Altogether the firmament looked black for Nicholas 
Long, notwithstanding her half-hour’s ardoui for him when 
she saw him dancing with the dairyman’s daughter Most 
great passions, movements, and beliefs 'individual and 
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national—burst during their decline into a temporary 
irradiation, which rivals their original splendour; and 
then they speedily become extinct. Perhaps the dance 
had given the last llare-up to Christine’s love. It seemed 
to have improvidently consumed for its immediate pur¬ 
pose all her ardour forwards, so that for the future there 
was nothing left but frigidity. 

Nicholas had certainly been very foolish about that 
licence ! 


IV 

This laxity of emotional tone was further increased by 
ail incident, when, two days later, she kept an appoint¬ 
ment with Nicholas in the Sallows. The Sallows was an 
extension of shrubberies and plantations along the banks 
of the Krooni, accessible from the lawn of Froom-Everard 
House only, except by wading through the river at the 
waterfall or elsewhere. Near the brink was a thicket of 
box in which a trunk lay prostrate; this had been once 
or twice their trysting-placc, though it was by no means a 
safe one; and it was here she sat awaiting him now. 

The noise of the stream muffled any sound of footsteps, 
and it was before she was aware of his approach that she 
looked up and saw him wad mg across at the lop of the 
waterfall. 

Noontide lights and dwarfed shadows always banished 
the romantic aspect of her love for Nicholas. Moreover, 
something new had occurred to disturb her; and if ever 
she had regretted giving way to a tenderness lor him— 
which perhaps she had not done with any distinctness— 
she regretted it now. Yet in the bottom of tiwir hearts 
those two were excellently paired, the very twin halves 
of a perfect whole ; and their love was pme. But at this 
hour surfaces showed garishly, and obscured the depths. 
Probably her regret appeared in her face. 

He walked up to her without speaking, the water run¬ 
ning from his boots ; and, taking one of her hands in each 
of his own, looked narrowly into her eyes. 

' Have you thought it over ? ' 

* What ? ’ 
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' Whether we shall try again ; you remember saying 
you would at the dance ? ' 

‘ Oh, I had forgotten that! ’ 

* You are sorry we tried at all i ' he said accusingly. 

‘ I am not so sorry for the fact as for the rumours,’ she 
said. 

‘ Ah ! 1 umours ?’ 

‘They say we are already married.’ 

‘ Who ? * 

‘ I cannot tell exactly. 1 heard some whispering to 
that effect. Somebody m the village told one of the ser¬ 
vants, I believe. This man said that he was crossing the 
churchyard early on that unfortunate foggy morning, and 
heard voices in the chancel, and peeped through the win¬ 
dow as well as the dim panes would let him ; and there 
he saw you and me and Mr. Bealand, and so on; but 
thinking his surmises would be dangeious knowledge, he 
hastened on. And so the story got alloat. Then your 
aunt, too-' 

‘ Good Lord !—what has she done ? ' 

‘ The story was told her, and she said proudly, “ 0 yes, 
it is true enough. 1 have seen the licence. But it is not 
to be known yet.” ' 

' Seen the licence ? How the-’ 

' Accidentally, I believe, when your coat was hanging 
somewhere. * • 

The infoimation, coupled with the infelicitous word 
'proudly,' caused Nicholas to flush with mortification. 
He knew that it was in his aunt’s nature to make a brag 
of that- sort; but worse th.m the brag was the iact that 
this was the first occasion on which Christine had deigned 
to show her consciousness that such a marriage would 
be a source of pride to his relatives—+he only two lie had 
in the world. 

‘ You are sorry, then, even to be thought my wile, much 
less to be it.’ He dropped her hand, which fell lifelessly. 

‘ It is not sorry exactly, dear Nic. But I feel uncomfort¬ 
able and vexed, that after screwing up my courage, my 
fidelity, to the point of going to church, you should have 
so muddled—managed the matter that it has ended m 
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neither one thing nor the other. How can I meet acquain¬ 
tances, when I don’t know what they are thinking of 
me ? ’ 

‘ Then, dear Christine, let us mend the muddle. I’ll 
go away for a few days and get another licence, and you 
can come to me.' 

She shrank from this perceptibly. ' I cannot screw 
myself up to it a second time,' she said. ‘ I am sure I 
cannot ! Besides, I promised Mr. Bealand. And yet how 
can I continue to see you after such a rumour ? We shall 
be watched now, for certain.' 

‘ Then don’t see me ’ 

‘ I fear I must not for the present. Altogether-’ 

* What ? ' 

' I am very depressed ' 

These views were not /ery inspiriting to Nicholas, as he 
construed them It may indeed have been possible that 
he construed them wrongly, and should have insisted upon 
her making the rumour true. Unfortunately, too, he had 
come to her in a hurry through brambles and briars, water 
and weed, and the shaggy wildness which hung about his 
appearance at this tine and correct time of day lent an 
impracticability to the look of him. 

' You blame me—you repent your courses—you repent 
that you ever, ever owned anything to me ! ’ 

‘ No, Nicholas, I do not repent that,’ she returned gently, 
though with firmness. ‘ But I think that you ought not 
to have got that licence without asking me first; and I 
also tfhink that you ought to have known how it would be 
if you lived on here m your present position, and made 
no effort to better it. I can bear whatever «'jnnes, for 
social ruin is not personal ruin or even personal disgrace. 
But as a sensible, new-risen poet says, whom I have been 
reading this morning :~ 

The world and its ways have a certain worth: 

And to press a point while these oppose 

Were simple policy Better wait. 

As soon as you had got my promise, Nic, you should have 
gone away—yes—and made a name, and come back to 
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.claim me. That was my silly girlish dream about my 
. hero.' 

* Perhaps I can do as much yet! And would you have 
indeed liked better to live away from me lor family reasons, 
than to iun a risk in seeing me for affection’s sake ? 0 

what a cold heart it has grown ! If I had been a prince’, 
and you a dairymaid, I’d have stood by you in the face 
of the woild ! 7 

She shook her head. ' Ah—you don't know what society 
is—you don't know 7 

‘ Perhaps not. Who was that strange gentleman of 
about seven-and-twenty I saw at Mr. Beilston’s christen¬ 
ing feast ? ' 

‘ Oh—that was his nephew James Now he is a man 
who has seen an unusual extent of the world for his age. 
He is a great traveller, you know.’ 

' Indeed * 

' In fact an explorer. He is very entertaining.' 

f No doubt.' 

Nicholas ieceived no shock of jealousy from her announce¬ 
ment, He knew her so well that he could see she was not 
in the least in love with Hells ton. But he asked if Bcllslon 
were going to continue his explorations. 

‘ Not if he settles in life Otherwise he will, I suppose.' 

‘ Pei haps 1 could be a great explorer, tqo, it I tried.' 

‘ You could, I am sure.' 

They sat apart, and not together ; each looking afar off 
at vague objects, and not 111 each other’s eyes Thus the 
sad autumn afternoon wan'd, while the waterfall lnssed 
sarcastically of th< inevitableness of the unpleasant. Very 
different this from the time when they had first met 
there. 

The nook was most picturesque ; hut it looked horridly 
common and stupid now. Their sentiment had set u colour 
hardly less visible than a material one on sunouriding 
objects, as sentiment must where life is but thought. 
Nicholas was as devoted as ever to the fair Christine ; 
but unhappily he too had moods and humours, and the 
division between them was not closed. 

She had no sooner got indoors and sat n to her work- 
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table than her father entered the drawing-room. She; 
handed him his newspaper; he took it without a word, 
went and stood on the hearthrug, and flung the paper on 
the floor. 

‘ Christine, what's the meaning of this terrible story ? 

I was just on my way to look at the register.' 

She looked at him without speech. 

‘ You have mariied—Nicholas Long ? ’ 

‘ No, father.’ 

‘ No "* Can you say no in the face of such facts as I 
have been put in possession of ? ' 

‘ Yes ' 

‘ But—the note you wrote to the rector --and the going 
to church ? ’ 

She briefly explained ’hat their attempt had failed. 

‘ Ah ! Then this is wnat that d:mcing meant, was it ? 

By-, it makes me-. How long has this been going 

on, may I ask ? ’ 

‘ This what ? ’ 

‘ What, indeed! Why, making him your beau. Now 
listen to me All's well that ends well; from this day, 
madam, this moment, he is to be nothing more to you. 
You are not to see him. Cut him adrift instantly! I 
only wish his volk were on my farm—out they should go, 
or I would know the reason why. However, you arc to 
write him a letter to this effect at once.' 

‘ How can I cut him adrift ? ' 

' Why not ? You must, my good maid ! ’ 

‘ Well, though I have not actually married him, T have 
solemnly sworn to be his wife when he comes home from 
abroad to claim me. It would be gross ]>crju. y not to 
fulfil my promise. Besides, no woman can go to church 
with a man to deliberately solemnize matrimony, and 
refuse him afterwards, it he does nothing wrong mean¬ 
while.’ 

The uttered sound of her strong conviction seemed to 
kindle in Christine a livelier perception of all its bearings 
than'she had known while it had lain unformulatcd in her 
mind. For when she had done speaking she fell down on 
her knees before her father, covered her face, and said, 
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' Please, please forgive me, papa! How could I do it 
without letting you know ! I don’t know, I don’t know !' 

When she looked up she found that, in the tuimoil of 
his mind, her father was moving about the room. ‘ You 
are within an ace of ruining yourself, ruining me, mining 
us all 1 ' he said. ‘ You are nearly as bad as .your brother, 
begad 4 ' 

‘ Perhaps I am—yes—perhaps I am ! ’ 

‘ That I should father such a harum-scarum brood! ' 

' It is very bad ; but Nicholas-’ 

' He’s a scoundrel! ' 

‘ He is not a scoundrel! ’ cried she, turning quickly. 

' He’s as good and worthy as you or I, or anybody bearing 
our name, or any nobleman in the kingdom, if you come 
to that! Only—only ’—she could not continue the argu¬ 
ment on those lines. * Now, father, listen f ’ she sobbed : 

‘ if you taunt me I’ll go off and join him at his farm this 
very day, and marry him to-morrow, that’s what I’ll do ! ’ 

‘ I don’t taant ye ! ' 

f T wish to avoid unseemliness as much as you.’ 

She went away. When she came back a quarter of an 
hour later, thinking to find the room empty, he was stand¬ 
ing there as before, never having apparently moved His 
manner had quite changed. He seemed to take a resigned 
and entirely different view of circumstances. 

‘ Christine, here’s a paragraph in the paper hinting at a 
secret wedding, and I’m blazed if it don’t point to you 
Well, since this was to happen, J'll bear it, and not com¬ 
plain. All volk have crosses, and this is one of mine. 
Well, this is what I've got to say—I feel that you must 
carry out this attempt at marrying Nicholas Long. Faith, 
you must 1 The rumour will become a scandal if you 
don’t- -that’s my view. I have tried to look at the brightest 
side of the case. Nicholas Long is a young man superior 
to most of his class, and fairly presentable. And he's not 
poor—at least his uncle is not I believe the old muddler 
could buy me up any day. However, a farmer's wife you 
must be, as far as I can see. As you’ve made your bed, 
so ye must lie. Parents propose, and ungrateful children 
dispose. You shall marry him, and immediately.’ 
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* ' 

Christine hardly knew what to make of this. * He is 

quite willing to wait, and so am I. We can wait for two 
or three years, and then he will be as worthy as--' 

' You must marry him. And the sooner the better, if 
'tis to be done at all. . . . And yet I did wish you could 
Jiave been Jun Bellston’s wife. I did wish it! But no.' 

‘ I, too, wished it and do still, in one sense,' she returned 
gently His moderation had won her out of her defiant 
mood, and she was willing to reason with him. 

‘You do ? ' he said, surprised. 

‘ I see that in a worldly sense my conduct with Mr. 
Long may be considered a mistake ' 

‘ H’m—I am glad to hear that—after my death you may 
see it more cleaily still . and you won t have long to wait, 
to my reckoning.’ 

She fell into bitter re »entance, and kissed him in her 
anguish. ‘ Don’t say that! ' she cried. ‘ Tell me what 
to do ? ’ 

' If you’ll leave me for an hour or two I'll think. Drive 
to the market and back—the carriage is at the door- and 
I’ll try to collect my senses. Dinner can be put back till 
you return.' 

In a few minules she was dressed, and the carnage bore 
her up the hill which divided the village and manor from 
the market-town. 


v 

A quarter of an hour brought her into the High Street, 
and for want of a moie important errand die called at the 
harness-makei’s for a dog-collar that she icquiiod. 

It happened to be market-day, and Nichofv-, having 
postponed the engagements which c.dled him thither to 
keep the appointment with her in th#» Sallows, nnhed off 
at the end of the afternoon to "attend to them as well as 
he could Arriving thus in a great hurr\ on account of 
the lateness of the hour, he still retained the wild, amphi¬ 
bious appearance which had marked hirn when he came up 
from the meadows to her side—an exceptional condition 
of things which had scarcely ever before occuired. When 
she crossed the pavement from the shop door, the shop- 
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man bowing and escorting her to the carriage, Nicholas 
- chanced to be standing at the road-waggon office, talking 
to the master of the waggons. There were a good many 
people about, and those near paused and looked at her 
transit, in the full stroke of the level October sun, which 
went under the brims of their hats, and pierced through 
their button-holes. From the group she heard mmmured 
the words : ‘ Mrs. Nicholas Long.' 

The unexpected remark, not without distinct satire in 
its tone, took her so greatly by surprise that she was con¬ 
founded. Nicholas was by this time nearer, though com¬ 
ing against the sun he had not vet perceived her. Influ¬ 
enced by her father's lecture, she felt angry with him for 
being there and causing this awkwardness Her notice of 
him was therefore slight, supercilious perhaps, slurred 
over; and her vexation at his presence showed distinctly 
in her face as she sat down in her scat. Instead of catch¬ 
ing his waiting eye, she positively turned her head away. 

A moment alter she was soiry she had treated him so; 
but he was gone. 

Reaching home she found on her dressing-table a note 
from her father. The statement was bucf: 

I have considered and am of thf same opmion You must marry 
him He fan Umm home .it om e and tiavel as piopoed I have 
written to him to this ellect 1 don’t want any victuals, so don’t 
wait dinner tor me _ * 

Nicholas was the wrong kind of man to be blind to his 
Christine's mollification, though he did not know its entire 
cause, lie had lately forest m something of this sort as 
possible. 

' It serves me right.’ he thought, as he trotted home¬ 
ward. ‘ It was absurd—wicked of me to lead her on so. 
The sacrifice would have been too great- -too cruel I ’ And 
yet, though he thus took her part, he flushed with indigna¬ 
tion every time he said to himself, ‘ She is ashamed of 
ine ! ’ 

On the ridge which overlooked Froom-Evcrard he met 
a neighbour of his—a stock-dealer—in Ins gig, and they 
drew rein and exchanged a few words. A part of the 
dealer's conversation had much meaning for Nicholas. 
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‘ I've had occasion to call on Squire Everard,' the former 
said; 1 but he couldn’t see me on account of being quite 
knocked up at some bad news he has heard.’ 

Nicholas rode on past Froom-Evcrard to Elsenford Farm, 
pondering. He had new and startling matter for thought 
as soon as he got there. The Squire's note had arrived. 
At first he could not credit its import; then he saw fur¬ 
ther, took in the tone of the letter, saw the writer’s con¬ 
tempt behind the words, and understood that the letter 
was written as by a man hemmed into a comer. Chris¬ 
tine was defiantly—insultingly—hurled at his head. He 
was accepted because he was so despised. 

And yet with what respect he had treated her and hers ! 
Now he was remindeo of what an agricultural friend had 
said years ago, seeing ti 3 eyes of Nicholas fixed on Chris¬ 
tine as on an angel when she passed : ‘ Better a little lire 
to warm ’ee than a great one to burn ’ee. No good can 
come of throwing your heart there.’ He went into the 
mead, sat down, and asked himself four questions: 

1. How could she live near her acquaintance as his wife, 
even in his absence, without suflering martyrdom from the 
stings of their contempt ? 

2. Would not this entail total estrangement between 
Christine and her family also, and her own consequent 
misery ? 

3. Must not such isolation extinguish her affection for 
him ? 

4. Supposing that her father rigged them out as colonists 
and sent them off to America, was not the effect of such 
exile upon one of her gentle nurture likely to be as the 
last ? 

In short, whatever they should embark in together 
would be cruelty to her, and his death would be a relief. 
It would, indeed, in one aspect be a relief to her now, if 
she were so ashamed of him as she had appeared to be 
that day. Were he dead, this little episode with him 
would fade away like a dream. 

Mr. Everard was a good-hearted man at bottom, but to 
take his enraged offer seriously was impossible. Obviously 
it was hotly made in his first bitterness at what he had 
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heard. The least thing that he could do would be to go 
away and never trouble her more. To travel and learn 
and come back in two years, as mapped out in their first 
sanguine scheme, required a staunch heart on her side, if 
the necessary expenditure of time and money were to be 
Afterwards justified; and it were folly to calculate on that 
when he had seen to-day that her heart was failing her 
already. To travel and disappear and not be heard of for 
many years would be a far more independent stroke, and 
it would leave her entirely unfettered. Perhaps he might 
rival in this kind the accomplished Mr. Bellston, of whose 
journeyings he had heard so much. 

He sal and sat, and the fog rose out of the river, envelop¬ 
ing him like a fleece; first his feet and knees, then his 
arms and body, and finally submerging his head. When 
ho had come to a decision he went up again into the home¬ 
stead. lie would be independent, if he died for it, and 
he would free Christine. £xile was the only course. The 
first step was to inform his uncle of his determination. 

Two clays later Nicholas was on the same spot in the 
mead, at almost the same hour of eve. But there was no 
fog now; a blusterous autumn wind had ousted the still, 
golden days and misty nights ; and he was going, full of 
purpose, in the opposite direction. When he had last 
entered the mead he was an inhabitant of the Froom 
valley; in forty-eight hours he had severed himself 
from that spot as completely as if he had never be¬ 
longed to it. All that appertained to him in the Froom 
valley now was ciicumscribed by the portmanteau in his 
hand. 

In making his preparations for departure lie had uncon- 
sciousty held a faint, foolish hope that she would com¬ 
municate with him and make up their estrangement in 
some soft womanly way. But she had given no signal, 
and it was too evident to him that her latest mood had 
grown to be her fixed one, proving how well-founded had 
been his impulse to set her free. 

He enteicd the Sallows, found his way in the dark to 
the garden-door of the house, slipped under it a note to 
tell her of his departure, and explaining its true reason to 
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be a consciousness of her growing feeling that he was an 
encumbrance and a humiliation. Of the direction of his 
journey and of the date of his return lie said nothing. 

His course now took him into the high road, which he 
pursued for some miles m a north-easterly direction, still 
spinning the thread of sad inferences, and asking himself 
why he should ever return At daybreak he stood on the 
hill above Shottsford-Forum, and awaited a coach which 
passed about this time along that highway towards Mel- 
chester and London. 


VI 

Some fifteen years after the date of the foregoing inci¬ 
dents, a man who had dwell in far countries, and viewed 
many cities, arrived at Roy-Town, a roadside hamlet on 
the old western turnpike xoad, not five miles from Froom- 
Everard, and put up at the Buck’s Head, an isolated inn 
at that spot. He was still barely of middle age, but it 
could be seen that a haze of gray was settling upon the 
locks of his hair, and that his face had lost colour and 
curve, as if by exposure to bleaching climates and strange 
atmospheres, or from ailments incidental thereto. He 
seemed to observe little around him, by reason of the 
intrusion of his musings upon the scene. In truth Nicholas 
Long was just now the creature of old hopes and fears 
consequent upbn his arrival— this man who once had not 
cared if his name were blotted out from that district. 
The evening light showed wistful lines which he could not 
smooth away by the worldling's gloss of nonchalance that 
he had learnt to fling over his face 

The Buck’s Head was a somewhat unusual y'uce for a 
man of this sort to choose as a house of sojourn in prefer¬ 
ence to some Casterbridge inn four miles further on. Before 
he left home it had been a lively old tavern at which High¬ 
flyers, and Heralds, and Tally-hoes had changed horses ’ 
on their stages up and down the country; but now the 
house was rather cavernous and chilly, the stable-roofs 
were hollow-backed, the landlord was asthmatic, and the 
traffic gone. 

He arrived in the afternoon, and when he had sent back 
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the fly and was having a nondescript meal, he put a ques¬ 
tion to the waiting-maid with a mien of indifference. 

' Squire Everard, of Froom-Everard Manor, has been 
dead some years, I believe ? ’ 

She replied in the affirmative. 

‘ And are any of the family left there still ? ' 

' O no, bless you, sir ! They sold the place years ago— 
Squire Everard s son did—and went away. I’ve never 
heard where they w r ent to. They came quite to nothing.' 

' Never heard anything of the young lady—the Squire's 
daughter ? ’ 

' No. You see 'twas before I came to these parts.' 

When the waitress left the room, Nicholas pushed aside 
his plate and gazed out of the window. l ie was not going 
over into the Froom valley altogether on Christine's 
account, but she had greatly animated his motive m com¬ 
ing that way Anyhow he would push on there now that 
he was so near, and not ask questions here where he was 
liable to be wrongly informed. The fundamental inquiry 
he had not ventured to make—whether Christine had 
married before the family went away. He had abstained 
because of an absurd dread of extinguishing hopeful sur¬ 
mise That the Everards had left their old home was bad 
enough intelligence for one day. 

Rising irom the table be put on his hat and went out* 
ascending towards the upland winch divided this district 
from his native vale. The First familial feature that met 
his eye was a little spot on the distant sky—a clump of 
trees standing on a barrow which surmounted a yet more 
remote upland—a point where, in his childhood, he had 
believed people could stand and see America. He reached 
the further verge of the plateau on which he had entered. 
Ah, there was the valley—a greenish-gray stietch of colour 
—still looking placid and serene, as though it bad not 
much missed him. If Christine was no longei there, why 
should he pause over it this evening ? His uncle and aunt 
Were dead, and to-morrow would be soon enough to inquire 
for remoter relatives. Thus, disinclined to go further, he 
turned to retrace his way to the inn. 

In the backward path he now perceived the figure of a 
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woman, who had been walking at a distance behind him; 
and as she drew nearer he began to be startled. Surely, 
despite the variations introduced into that figure by chang¬ 
ing years, its ground-lines were those of Christine ? 

Nicholas had been sentimental enough to write to Chris¬ 
tine immediately on landing at Southampton a day or 
two before this, addressing his letter at a venture to the 
old house, and merely telling her that he planned to reach 
the Roy-Town inn on the present afternoon. The news 
of the scattering of the Everards had dissipated his hope 
of hearing of her; but here she was. 

So the}' mil--there, alone, on the open down by a pond, 
just as if the meeting had been carefully arranged. 

She threw up her veil. She was still beautilul, though 
the years had touched ha ; a little more matronly—much 
more homely Or was it only that he was much less homely 
now—a man of the world—the sense of homeliness being 
relative ? Her face had grown to be pre-eminently of the 
sort that would be called interesting. Her habiliments 
were of a demure and sober cast, though she was one who 
had used to dress so airily and so gaily. Years had laid 
on a few shadows too in this. 

' I received your letter/ she said, when the momentary 
embarrassment of their first approach had passed. ' And 
I thought I w£uld walk across the hills to-day, as it was 
fine. I have just called at the inn, and they told me you 
were out. I was now on my way homeward.’ 

He hardly listened to this, though he intently gazed at 
her. * Christine,’ he said, ‘ one word. Are you free ? ’ 

‘ I—I am in a certain sense,' she replied, colouring. 

The announcement had a magical effect. The mterveil¬ 
ing time between past and present closed up for him, and 
moved by an impulse which he had combated for fifteen 
years, he seized her two hands and drew her towards him. 

She started back, and became almost a mere acquain¬ 
tance. ‘ I have to tell you,’ she gasped, ' that I have— 
been married.’ 

Nicholas's rose-coloured dream was immediately toned 
down to a grayish tinge. 

' I did not marry till many years after you had left,' . 
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she continued in the humble tones of one confessing to a 
crime. ‘ Oh Nic,’ she cried reproachfully, ' how could you 
stay away so long ? ' 

‘ Whom did you marry ? ' 

‘ Mr. Bellston.’ 

‘ I—ought to have expected it.' He was going to add/ 
' And is he dead ? ’ but he -checked himself. Her dress 
unmistakably suggested widowhood ; and she had said 
she was free. • 

‘ I must now hasten home/ said she. ‘ I felt that, con¬ 
sidering my shortcomings at our parting so many years 
ago, [ owed you the initiative now' 

‘ There is some of your old generosity in that. I’ll walk 
with you, if 1 may. Where are you living, Christine ? ’ 

‘ In the same house, but not on the old conditions. I 
have part of it on lease; the farmer now tenanting the 
premises found the whole rnoie than he wanted, and the 
owner allowed me to keep what rooms I chose. I am poor 
now, you know, Nicholas, and almost fnendless. Mv 
brother sold the Froom- Everard estate when it came to 
him, and the person who bought it turned our home into 
a farmhouse Till my father’s death my husband and T 
lived in the manor-house with him, so that I have never 
lived away from the spot.' 

She was poor. That, and the change of name, suffi¬ 
ciently accounted for the inn-servant's ignorance of her 
continued existence within the walls of her old home. 

It was growing dusk, and he still walked with her A 
woman’s head arose from the declivity before them, and 
as she drew nearer, Christine asked him to go back. ‘ This 
is the wife of the farmer who shares the house/ she said 
* She is accustomed to come out and meet me whenever I 
walk far and am benighted I am obliged to walk every¬ 
where now.' 

The farmer’s wife, seeing that Christine was not alone, 
paused in her advance, and Nicholas said, * Dear Christine, 
if you are obliged to do these things, I am not, and what 
wealth I can command you may command likewise. They 
say rolling stones gather no moss; but they gather dross 
sometimes. I was one of the pioneers to the gold-holds, 
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you know, and made a sufficient fortune there for my 
wants. What is more, I kept it. When I had done this 
I was coming home, but hearing of my uncle's death I 
changed mv plan, tiavelled, speculated, and increased my 
fortune. Now, before we part: you remember you stood 
with me at the altar once, and theiefore I speak with less 
preparation than I should otherwise use. Beioie we part 
then I ask, shall another again intrude between us ? Or 
shall we complete the union we began ? ’ 

She trembled—just as she had done at that very minute 
of standing with him in the church, to which he had recalled 
her mind. ‘ I will not enter into that now, dtar Nicholas/ 
she replied. ‘There will be moie to talk of and consider 
first—more to explain which it would have spoiled this 
meeting to have entered into now.’ 

‘ Yt s, yes ; but-' 

‘ Further Than the bnef answer I fust gave, Nie, don’t 
press me to-night. I still have the old alfection for you, 
or I should not have sought you. Let that suffice for the 
moment.' 

‘ Very well, dear one. And when shall I call to see you ? ' 

‘ I will write and fix an hour. I will tell you eveiythmg 
of my history then.’ 

And thus they parted, Nicholas feeling that he had not 
come here fruitlessly. When she and fur companion were 
out of sight he retraced his steps to Roy-Town, where he 
made himself as comfortable as he could in the deserted 
old inn of his boyhood’s days He missed her companion¬ 
ship this evening more than he had done at any time dur¬ 
ing the whole fifteen \ears ; and it was a> ihough instead 
of separation there had been constant comm’* non with 
her thioughout that period. The tenes of her voice had 
stirred his heart in a nook which h id lam stagnant ever 
since he last heard them. They recalled the woman to 
whom he had once lifted his eyes as to a goddess. Her 
announcement that she had been anothei 's came as a little 
shock to him, and he did not now lift his eyes to her in 
precisely the same way as he had lifted them at first But 
he forgave her for marrying Bellston . what could he 
expect after fifteen years ? 
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He slept at Roy-Town that night, and in the morning 
there was a short note from her, repeating more emphatic¬ 
ally her statement of the previous evening—that she wished 
to inform him clearly of her circumstances, and to calmly 
consider with him the position in which she was placed. 
Would he call upon her on Sunday afternoon, when she 
was sure to be alone ? 

‘ Nic,’ she wrote on, ' what a cosmopolite, you are ! 1 
expected to find my old yeoman still, but I was quite awed 
in the presence of such a citizen of the world. Did I seem 
rusty and unpractised ? Ah—you seemed so once to me !' 

Tender playful words; the old Christine was in them. 
She said Sunday afternoon, and it was now only Satuulay 
morning. He wished she had said to-day; that short 
revival of her image had vitalized to sudden heat feelings 
that had almost been stilled. Whatever she might have 
to explain as to her position- and it was awkwaidly nar¬ 
rowed, no doubt—he could not give her up. Miss Everard 
or Mrs. Bellston, what mattered it ?—she was the same 
Christine. 

He did not go outside the inn all Saturday. He had no 
wish to see oi do anything but to await the coming inter¬ 
view. So he smoked, and read the local newspaper of the 
previous week, and stowed himself in the chimney-corner. 
In the evening he felt that he could remain indoors no 
longer, and the moon being near the full, he started from 
the inn on foot in the same duection as that of yesterday, 
with the view of contemplating the old village and its pre¬ 
cincts, and hovering lound lur house under the cloak of 
night. 

With a stout stick in his hand he climbed over the five 
miles of upland in a comparatively short space of time. 
Nicholas had seen many strange lands and trodden many 
strange ways since he last walked that path, but as he 
trudged he seemed wonderfully like his old self, and had 
not the slightest difficulty in finding the way. In descend¬ 
ing to the meads the streams perplexed him a little, some 
of the old foot-bridges having been removed; but he 
ultimately got across the larger water-courses, and pushed 
on to the village, avoiding her residence foi the moment, 

c c 
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lest she should encounter him, and think he had not 
respected the time of her appointment. 

He found his way to the chuichyard, and first ascertained 
where lay the two 1 clarions he had left alive at his depar¬ 
ture , then he observed the gravestones of other inhabitants 
with whom he had been well acquainted, till by degrees he 
seenn d to be in the society of all the elder Fioom-Everard 
population, as he had known the place. Side by side as 
they had lived in his day here were they now. They had 
mov< d house in mass. 

But no tomb of Mr. Bellston was visible, though, as he 
had lived at the manor-houst it would have been natural 
to find it hoie In truth Nicholas was more anxious to 
discover that than anything, being curious to know how 
long he had been de d. Seeing from the glimmei of a 
light in the church that somebody was there cleaning for 
Sunday he entered, and looked round upon the walls as well 
as he could. But there was no monument to her husband, 
though one had been erected to the Squiie. 

Nicholas addressed the young man who was sweeping. 

* I don't see any monument or tomb to the late Mr. Bell¬ 
ston ? ' 

‘ O no, sir; you won’t see that,’ said the voung man 
drily. 

‘ Why, pray ? ’ 

‘ Because he’s not buried heie. He’s not Christian-buried 
anywhere, as far as we know. In short, perhaps he’s not 
buried at all; and between ourselves, peihaps he’s alive.' 

Nicholas sank an inch shorter. ‘ All ’ he answered. 

‘ Then you don’t know tlv peculiar circumstances, 
sir ? ’ 

' I am a stranger here—as to late yeais ’ 

‘ Mr. Bellston was a traveller—an explorer— *t was his 
calling; you may have heard his name as such ? ’ 

‘ I remember.’ Nicholas recalled the fact that this very 
bent of Mr. Bellston’s was the incentive to his own roaming. 

‘ Well", when he married he came and lived here with his 
wife and his wife’s father, and said he would travel no more. 
But after a time he got weary of biding quiet here, and 
weary of her- he was not a good husband to the young 
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lady by any means—and he betook himself again to his old 
trick of roving—with her money. Away he went, quite out 
of the realm of human foot, into the bowels of Asia, and 
never was heard of moi e. He was murdered, it is said, but 
nobody knows, though as that was nine years ago he’s 
dead enough m principle, if not in corpoiation. His* 
widow lives quite humble, for between her husband and 
her brother she’s left in very lean pasturage.' 

Nicholas went back to the Buck’s Head without hovering 
round her dwelling. This then was the explanation which 
she had wanted to make. Not dead, but missing. How 
could he have expected that the first fair promise of happi¬ 
ness held out to him would remain untarnished ? She had 
said that she was free ; and legally she was free, no doubt.* 
Moreover, from her tone and manner he felt himself justi¬ 
fied in concluding that she would be willing to run the risk 
of a union with him, in the improbability of her husband’s 
existence. Even if that husband lived, his return was not 
a likely event, to judge from his character. A man who 
could spend her money on his own personal adventures 
W'ould not be anxious to disturb her poverty after such a 
lapse of time. 

Well, the prospect was not so unclouded as it had 
seemed. But could he, even now, give up Christine ? 

VI} • 

Two months more bi ought the year nearly to a close, 
and found Nicholas Long tenant oi a spacious house in the 
market-1 own nearest to Froom-Everard. A man of 
means, genial character, and a bachelor, he was an object 
of great interest to his neighbours, and to his neighbours’ 
wives and daughters. But he took lit He note of this, and 
had made it his business to go twice a week, no mattei 
what the weather, to the now farmhouse at Froom-Everard, 
awing of which had been retained as the refuge of Christine. 
He always walked, to give no trouble in putting up a horse 
to a housekeeper whose staff was limited. 

The two had put their heads together on the situation, 
had gone to a solicitor, had balanced possibilities, and 
had resolved to make the plunge of matrimony,. ‘ Nothing 
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venture, nothing have,’ Christine had said, with some of 
her old audacity. 

With almost gratuitous honesty they had let their inten¬ 
tions be widely known. Christine, it is true, had rather 
shrunk fiom publicity at hist; but Nicholas argued that 
their boldness in this respect would have good results. 
With his fi lends he held that there was not the slightest 
probability of her being other than a widow, and a ch allonge 
to the missing man now, followed by no response, would 
stultify any unpleasant remarks which might be tin own at 
her after their union. To this end a paragraph was in¬ 
serted in the Wessex papers, announcing that their marriage 
was pioposed to be celebrated on such and such a day m 
De( ember. 

His periodic walks . Mng the south side of the valley to 
visit her were among tne happiest experiences of Ins life. 
The yellow leaves falling around him in the foreground, the 
well-watered meads on the left hand, and the woman he 
loved awaiting him at the back of the scene, promised, a 
future of much serenity, as far as human judgment could 
foresee. On arriving, he would sit with her in the ' par¬ 
lour ’ of the wing she retained, her general sitting-room, 
where the only relics of her early surroundings weie an old 
clock from the other end of the house, and her own piano. 
Before it was quite dark they would stand, hand in hand, 
looking out of the window across the flat tuif to the dark 
clump of trees which hid further view from their eyes. 

‘ Do ytm wish you were still mistress here, dear ?' he once 
said * 

* Not at all,' said she cheerfully. * I have a good enough 
room, and a good enough fire, and a good e/« ugh fiiend. 
Besides, my latter days as mistress of the home were not 
happy ones, and they spoilt the place for me. It was a 
punishment for my iuithlessness. Nic, you do forgive 
me ? Really you do ? ' 

The twenty-third of December, the eve of the wedding- 
day, had arrived at last in the tiain of such uneventful 
ones as these. Nicholas had arranged to visit her that day 
a little later than usual, and see that everything was ready 
with her for the morrow’s event and her removal to his 
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< house; for he had begun to look after her domestic affairs, 
and to lighten as much as possible the duties of her house¬ 
keeping. 

He was to come to an early supper, which she had 
arranged to take the place of a wedding-breakfast next, 
day—the latter not being feasible in her present situation.' 
An hour or so after dark the wife of the farmer who lived 
in the other part of the house entered Christine’s parlour 
to lay the cloth. 

‘ What with getting the ham skinned, and the black- 
puddings hotted up,’ she said, ‘ it will take me all my time 
before he's here, if I begin this minute ’ 

‘ I'll lay the table myself,’ said Christine, jumping up 
* Do you attend to the cooking.’ 

‘ Thank 3^ou, ma’am. And perhaps ’tis no matter, seeing 
that it is the last night you'll have to do such work. I 
knew this sort of life wouldn’t last long for ’ee, being bom 
to better things.’ 

* It has lasted rather long, Mrs. Wake. And if he had 
not found me out it would have lasted all my days.’ 

‘ But he did find you out.' 

* He did. And I'll lay the cloth immediately.’ 

Mrs. Wake went back to the kitchen, and Christine began 
to bustle about. She greatly enjoyed preparing this table 
for Nicholas and herself with her own hands She took 
artistic pleasure in adjusting each article to its position, as 
if half-an-inch error were a point of high importance. 
Finally she placed the two candles where they were to 
srtand, and sat down by the fire. 

Mrs. Wake re-entered and regarded the effect. ‘ Why 
not have another candle or two, ma'am ? ’ she said. 

' 'Twould make it livelier. Say four.’ 

' Very well,’ said Christine, and four candles were 
lighted. * Really,’ she added, surveying them, ' I have 
been now so long accustomed to little economies that they 
look quite extravagant.' 

‘ Ah, you’ll soon think nothing of forty in his grand 
new house I Shall I bring in supper directly he corner, 
ma’am ? ’ 

■ 4 * No, not for half-an-hour; and, Mrs. Wake, you and 
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Betsy are busy m the kitchen, I know ; so when he knocks 
don't disturb yourselves; I can let him in.’ 

She was again left alone, and, as it still wanted some 
time to Nicholas's appointment, she stood by the fire, 
looking at herself in the glass over the mantel. Reflec¬ 
tively raising a lock of her hair just above her temple she 
uncovered a small scar. That scar had a history. The 
terrible temper of her late husband—those sudden moods 
of lrascibi lily which had made even his friendly excitements 
look "ike anger—had once caused him to set that mark 
upon her with the bezel of a ring he wore. He declared 
that the whole thing was an accident. She was a woman 
and kept hex own opinion. 

Christine then tinned her back to the glass and scanned 
the table and the canals, shining one at each comer like 
types of the four Evangelists, and thought they looked too 
assuming—too confident. She glanced up at the clock, 
which stood also in this room, there not being space enough 
for it in the passage. It was nearly seven, and she expected 
Nicholas at half-past. She liked the company of this 
venerable article in her lonely life : its tickings and whizz- 
ings were a sort of conversation. It now began to strike 
the hour. At the end something grated slightly. Then, 
without any warning, the clock slowly inclined forward and 
fell at fuil length upon the floor. 

The crash brought the farmer’s wife rushing into the 
room. Christine had wellnigh sprung out of her shoes. 
Mrs Wake’s enquiry what had happened was answered 
by the evidence of her own ey< - A 

‘ How did it occur ? ' she said. 

' I cannot say ; it was not firmly dxed, I suppose. Dear 
me, how sorry I am ! My dear father’s hall-clock ! And 
now I suppose it is ruined.' ■ 

Assisted by Mrs. Wake, she lifted the clock. Every inch 
of glass was, of course, shattered, but very little harm 
besides appeared to be done. They propped it up tem¬ 
porarily, though it would not go again. 

Christine had soon recovered her composure, but she saw 
that Mrs. Wake was gloomy. ' What does it mean, Mrs. 
Wake ? ' she said. ' Is it ominous ? ’ 
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f It is a sign of a violent death in the family/ 

* Don’t talk of it. 1 don't believe such things; and 
don't mention it to Mr. Long when he comes. He's not in 
the family yet, you know.' 

‘ 0 no, it cannot refer to him,' said Mrs. Wake musingly. 

‘ Some remote cousin, perhaps,’ observed Chiistine, no* 
less willing to humour her than to get rid of a shapeless 
dread which the incident had caused in her own mind. 

' And—supper is almost ready, Mrs Wake ? ’ 

‘ In three-quarters of an hour.' 

Mrs. Wake left the room, and Christine sat on. Though 
it still wanted fifteen minutes to the hour at which Nicholas 
had promised to be there, she began to grow impatient. 
After the accustomed ticking the dead silence was oppres- * 
sive. But she had not to wait &o long as she had expected ; 
steps were heard approaching Llie door, and there was a 
knock. 

Christine was already there to open it. The entrance 
had no lamp, but it was not particularly dark out of doors. 
She could see the outline of a man, and cried cheerfully, 

' You are early; it is very good of you ' 

' I beg pardon. It is not Mr, Bcllston himself—only a 
messenger with his bag and greatcoat. But he will be here 
soon.’ 

The voice was not the voire of Nicholas, and the intel¬ 
ligence was strange. ‘ l—I don’t understand. Mr. Bell- 
ston ? ’ she faintly replied. 

' Yes, ma'am. A gentleman—a stranger to me—gave 
me these things at Casterbridge station to bring on here, 
and told me to say that Mr. Bellston had anived there, and 
is detained for half-an-hour, but will be here in the course of 
the evening.’ 

She sank into a chair. The porter put a small battered 
portmanteau on the floor, the coat on a chair, and looking 
into the room at the spread table said ' If you are disap¬ 
pointed, ma’am, that your husband (as I s'pose he is) is not 
come, I can assure you he'll soon be here. He's stopped to 
get a shave, to my thinking, seeing lie wanted it. What he 
said was that I could tell you he had heard the news in 
Ireland, and would have come sooner, his hand being 
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forced; but was hindered crossing by the weather, having, 
took passage in a sailing vessel. What news he meant he 
didn’t say ' 

' Ah, yes,’ she faltered. It was plain that the man knew 
nothing of her intended re-marriage. 

' Mechanically rising and giving him a shilling, she 
answered to his * good-night,’ and he withdrew, the beat of 
his footsteps lessening in the distance She was alone; 
but in what a solitude. 

Christine stood in the middle of the hall, just as the man 
had left her, in the gloomy silence of the stopped clock 
within the adjoining room, till she aroused herself, and 
turning to the portmanteau and greatcoat brought them to 
the light of the candles, and examined them The port¬ 
manteau bore painted ipon it the initials ‘ J. B ’ in white 
letters—the well-known initials of her husband. 

She examined the greatcoat. In the breast-pocket was 
an empty spirit flask, which she firmly fancied she recog¬ 
nized as the one she had filled many times for him when he 
was living at home with her 

She turned desultorily hithci and thither, until she heard 
another tread without, and there came a second knocking 
at the door. She did not respond to it; and Nicholas— 
for it was he—thinking that he was not heard by reason of ' 
a concentration on to-morrow’s proceedings, opened the 
door softly, and came on to the door of her room, which 
stood unclosed, just as it had been left by the Casterbndge 
porter. 

Nicholas uttered a blithe greeting, cast his eye round the 
parlour, which with its tall candles, blazing lire, snow-white 
cloth, and prettily-spread table, formed a cheoi 1 ll spectacle 
enough for a man who had been walking in the dark for an 
hour. » 

' My bride—almost, at last! ’ he cried, encircling her with 
his aims. 

Instead of responding, her figure became limp, frigid, \ 
heavy; her head fell back, and he found that she had 
fainted. 

It was natural, he thought. She had had many little 
worrying matters to attend to, and but slight assistance. 
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He ought to have seen more effectually to her affairs ; the 
closeness of the event had over-excited her. Nicholas 
kissed her unconscious face—more than once, little thinking 
what news it was that had changed its aspect. Loth to call 
Mrs. Wake, he earned Christine to a couch and laid hei 
down. This had the effect of reviving her. Nicholas benf 
and whispered in her ear, * Lie quiet, dearest, no hurry . 
and dream, dream, dieam of happy days. It is only 1 
You will soon be better.’ He held her by the hand 

' No, no, no ! ' she said, with a stare. ‘ 0 , how can thib 
be ? ’ 

Nicholas was alarmed and perplexed, but the disclosure 
was not long delayed. When she had sat up, and by 
degrees made the stunning event known to him, he stood 
as if transfixed. 

‘ Ah—is it so ? ' said he Then, becoming quite meek, 
' And why was he so cruel as to - delay his icturn till 
now ? ' 

She dutifully lecitcd the explanation her husband had 
given her through the messenger ; but her mechanical 
manner of telling it showed how much she doubted its 
truth. It was too unlikely that his arrival at such a 
dramatic moment should not be a contrived surprise, quite 
of a piece with his previous dealings towards her. 

‘ But perhaps it may be true—and lie may have become 
kind now—not as he used to i>e,’ she faltered ‘ Yes, per¬ 
haps, Nicholas, he is an altered man—we’ll hope he is I 
suppose I ought not to have listened to my legal advisers, 
and assumed his death so suiely ! Anyhow. 1 am roughly 
received back into—the right way !' 

Nicholas burst out bitterly: ‘ O what too, too honest 
fools we weie !—to so court daylight upon our intention by 
putting that announcement* in the papeis ! Why could we 
not have married privately, and gon< away, so that he 
would never have known what had become of you, even if 
he had returned ? Christine, he has done it to . . . But 
I’ll say no more. Of course we—might fly now.’ 

‘ No, no; we might not,’ said she hastily. 

* Very well. But this is hard to bear ! ” When I looked 

for good then evil came unto me, and when I waited for 
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light there came darkness." So once said a sorely tried 
man in the land of Uz, and so say I now t . . . I wonder if 
he is almost here at this moment ? * 

She told him she supposed Bellston was approaching 
by the path across the fields, having sent on his greatcoat, 
tvhich he would not want walking. 

‘ And is this meal laid for him, or for me ? ' 

‘ It was laid for you.’ 

‘ And it will be eaten by him ? ’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘ Christine, are you sure that he is come, or have you 
been sleeping over the fire and dreaming it ? ' 

She pointed anew to the portmanteau with the initials 
' J B / and to the coat beside it. 

' Well, good-bye—go d-bye ! Curse that parson for not 
marrying us fifteen yt<u:s ago ! ' 

It is unnecessary to dwell further upon that parting. 
There are scenes wherein the words spoken do not even 
approximate to the level of the mental communion between 
the actors Suffice it to say that part they did, and 
quickly : and Nicholas, more dead than alive, went out of 
the house homewards. 

Why had he ever come back ? During his absence he 
had not cared for Christine as he cared now. If he had 
been younger he might have felt tempted to descend into 
the meads instead of keeping along their edge. The 
Froom was down there, and he knew of quiet pools in that 
stream to which death would come easily. But he was too 
old to put an end to himself for such a reason as love ; and 
another thought, too, kept him from seriously contemplating 
any desperate act. His affection for her v, ,s strongly 
protective, and in the event of her requiring a friend's 
support in future troubles there was none but himself left 
in the world to afford it. So he walked on. 

Meanwhile Christine had resigned herself to circum- 
stances. A resolve to continue worthy of her history and, j 
of her family lent her heroism and dignity. She called"', 
Mrs. Wake, and explained to that worthy woman as much 
of what had occurred as she deemed necessary. Mrs. Wake 
was too amazed to reply; she retreated slowly, her lips 
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parted ; till at the door she said with a dry mouth, ' And 
the beautiful supper, ma’am ?' 

‘ Serve it when he comes.’ 

' When Mr. Bcllston—yes, ma'am, I will/ She still 
stood gazing, as if she could hardly take in the order. 

‘ That will do, Mrs Wake. I am much obliged to yoli 
for all your kindness.’ And Christine was left alone again, 
and then she wept. 

She sat down and waited. That awful silence of the 
stopped clock began anew, but she did not mind it now. 
She w r as listening for a footfall m a state of mental tensity 
which almost took away from In r the power of motion It 
seemed to her that the natural interval for her husband's 
journey thither must have expired ; but she was not sure, 
and waited on. 

Mrs. Wake again came 111. ' You have not rung for 

supper-’ 

‘ He is not j^ot come, Mis. Wake. If you want to go to 
bed, bring in the supper and set it on the table. It will be 
nearly as good cold Leave the door unbarred ’ 

Mrs Wake did as was suggested, made up the fire, and 
w r ent away. Shortly aftenvards Christine heard her retire 
to her chamber. But Chi 1st me still sat on, and still her 
husband postponed his entry. 

She aroused heisell once or twice to freshen the fire, but 
was ignorant how the night was going, ller watch was 
upstairs, and she did not make Ihe cffoit to go up to consult 
it. In her seal she continued ; and still the suppei waited, 
and si ill hi* did not come. 

At length she v,ci>. so nearly persuaded that the arrival of 
his things must ha\e been a dream after all, that she again 
went ovoi to them, felt them, and examined them His 
they unquestionably w T ero.; and then forwarding by the 
porter had been quite natural. She nghecl and sat down, 
again. 

Presently she fell into a doze, and when she again became 
conscious she found that the four candles had burned into 
their sockets and gone out. The fire still emitted a feeble 
shine. Christine did not take the trouble to get more 
candles, but stirred the lire and sat on. 
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After a long period she heard a creaking of the chamber 
floor and stairs at the other end of the house, and knew 
that the farmer's family were getting up. By-and-by Mrs. 
Wake entered the room, candle in hand, bouncing open the 
door in her morning manner, obviously without any expec¬ 
tation of finding a person there. 

‘ Lord-a-mercy ! What, sitting here again, ma’am ? ' 

‘ Yes, I am sitting here still.’ 

‘ You've been there ever since last night ?' 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Then-’ 

' He's not come.’ 

' Well, he won’t come at this time o’ morning,’ said* the 
farmer’s wife. ‘ Do ’e^ get on to bed, ma’am. You must 
be shrammed to death ' ’ 

It occuned to Christine now that possibly her husband 
had thought better of obtruding himself upon her company 
within an hour of revealing his existence to her, and had 
decided to pay a more formal visit next day. She therefore 
adopted Mrs. Wake’s suggestion and retired. 

VIII 

Nicholas had gone straight home, neither speaking to nor 
seeing a soul. From that hour a change seemed to come 
over him. He had ever possessed a full share of self- 
consciousness ; 'he had been readily piqued, had shown an 
unusual dread of being personally obtrusive. But now his 
sense of self, as an individual provoking opinion, appeared 
to leave him. When, therefore, after a day or two of 
seclusion, he came forth again, and the few acquaintances 
he had formed in the town condoled with him c 1 what had 
happened, and pitied his haggard looks, he did not shrink 
from their regard as he would,.have done formetly, but 
took their sympathy as it would have been accepted by a 
child. 

It reached his ears that Bellston had not appeared on the 
evening of his arrival at any hotel in the town or neighbour¬ 
hood, or entered his wife’s house at all. 1 That's a part of 
his cruelty,’ thought Nicholas. And when two or three 
days had passed, and still no account came to him of Bell- 
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ston having joined her, he ventured to set out for Froom- 
Everard. 

Christine was so shaken that she was obliged to receive 
him as she lay on a sofa, beside the square table which was 
to have borne their evening feast. She fixed her eyes wist¬ 
fully upon him, and smiled a sad smile. 

' He has not come ? ' said Nicholas under his breath. 

‘ He has not.' 

Then Nicholas sat beside her, and they talked on general 
topics merely like saddened old friends But they could 
not keep away the subject of Bellston, their voices dropping 
as it forced its way in. Christine, no less than Nicholas, 
knowing her husband's character, inferred that, having 
stopped her game, as he would have phrased it, he was tak¬ 
ing things leisurely, and, finding nothing very attractive 
in her limited mode of living, was meaning to return to her 
only when lie had nothing better to do. 

The bolt which laid low their hopes had struck so recon tty 
that they could hardly look each other in the face when 
speaking that day. But when a week or two had passed, 
and all the horizon still remained as vacant of Bellston as 
before, Nicholas and she could talk of the event with calm 
wonderment. Why had he come, to go again like this ? 

And then there set in a period of resigned surmise, during 
which # 

bo like, so vei v li£c, was day to day. 

that to tell of one of them is to tell of all. Nicholas would 
arrive between three and four in the afternoon, a faint 
trepidaLion influencing his walk as he neared her door. He 
would knock ; she would always reply in person, having 
watched for him from the window. Then he would whis¬ 
per— • 

‘ He has not come ? ’ 

‘He has not,' she would say. 

Nicholas would enter then, and she being ready bonneted, 
they would walk into the Sallows together as far as to the 
spot which they had frequently made their place of appoint¬ 
ment in their youthful days. A plank bridge, which Bell- 
ston had caused to be thrown over the stieaiu dtuing his 
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residence with her in the manor-house, was now again 
removed, and all was just the same as in Nicholas’s time, 
when he had been accustomed to wade across on the edge 
of the cascade and come up to her like a merman from the 
deep. Here on the felled trunk, which still lay lotting in 
i'ts old place, they would now sit, gazing at the descending 
sheet of water, with its never-ending sarcastic hiss at their 
baflled attempts to make themselves one flesh. Returning 
to the house they would sit down together to tea, after 
which, and the confidential chat that accompanied it, he 
walked home by the declining light. This pioceeding 
became as periodic as an astronomical rccunencc. Twice 
a week he came-all through that winter, all through the 
spring following, through the summer, through the autumn, 
the next winter, the ne:s' year, and the next, till an appre¬ 
ciable span ot human hie had passed by. Bellston still 
tarried. 

Years and years Nic walked that way, at this interval of 
three days, from his house in the neighbouring town , and in 
every instance the aforesaid order of things was customai y; 
and still on his arrival the form of words went on— 

' He has not come ? ’ 

‘ He has not. 1 

So they grew older. The dim shape of that third one 
stood continually between them ; they could not displace 
it; neither, oh the other hsnd, could it eUrcluallv part 
them. They were m close communion, yet not indissolubly 
united; lovers, yet never growing cured of love. Ry the 
time that the fifth year of Nic’s visiting had arrived, on 
about the five-hundiedth occasion of his presence at her 
tea-table, he noticed that the bleaching process »vhich had 
begun upon his own locks was also spreading to hers. He 
told her so, and they laughed. .Yet she was in good health : 
a condition of suspense, which would have half-killed a man, 
had been endured by her without complaint, and even with 
composure. 

One day, when these years of abeyance had numbered 
seven, they had strolled as usual as far as the waterfall,, 
whose faint roar formed a sort of calling voice sufficient 
in the circumstances to direct their listlessness. Pausing 
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there, he looked up at her face and said, ' Why should we 
not try again, Christine ? We are legally at liberty to do 
so now. Nothing venture, nothing have.' 

But she would not. Perhaps a little primness of idea 
was by this time ousting the native daring of Christine. 
* What he has done once he can do twice,’ she said ‘ He 
is not dead, and if we were to marry he would say we had 
“ forced his hand,” as he said before, and duly reappear.’ 

Some years after, when Christine was about fifty, and 
Nicholas fifty-three, a new trouble of a minor kind arrived. 
He found an inconvenience in traversing the distance 
between their two houses, particularly in damp weather, 
the years he had spent in trying climates abroad having 
sown the seeds of rheumatism, which made a journey 
undesirable on inclement days, even in a carriage. He told 
her of this new difficulty, as he did of everything. 

‘ If you could live nearer,’ suggested she 
Unluckily there was no house near. But Nicholas, 
thougli not a millionaire, was a man of means ; he obtained 
a small piece of ground on lease at the nearest spot to her 
home that it could be so obtained, which was on the 
opposite brink of the Froom, this river forming the bound¬ 
ary of the Froom-Everard manor; and here he built a 
cottage large enough for his wants. This took time, and 
when he got into it he found its situation a great comfort 
to him. He was not more tjian five bundled yard‘d from 
her now, and gained a new pleasure m feeling that all 
sounds which greeted his ears, in the day or in the night, 
also fell upon lieis—the caw of a particular rook, the voice 
of a neighbouring nightingale, the whistle of a local breeze, 
or the purl of the fall in the meadows, whose rush was a 
material rendering of Time’s ceaseless scour over them¬ 
selves, wearing them away without uniting them 

Christine’s missing husband was taking shape as a myth 
among the surrounding residents ; but he was still believed 
in as corporeally imminent by Christine herself, and also, 
in a milder degree, by Nicholas. For a curious uncon¬ 
sciousness of the long lapse of time since his revelation of 
himself seemed to affect the pair. There had been 110 pass¬ 
ing events to serve as chronological milestones, and the 
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evening on which she had kept supper waiting for him still 
loomed out with startling nearness in their retrospects. 

In the seventeenth pensive year of this their parallel 
inarch towards the common bourne, a labourer came in a 
hurry one day to Nicholas's house and brought strange 
tidings. The present owner of Froom-Everard—a non¬ 
resident— had been improving his property in sundry ways, 
and one of these was by dredging the stream which, in the 
course of years, had become choked with mud and weeds 
in its passage through the Sallows. The process neces¬ 
sitated a reconstruction of the waterfall. When the river 
had been pumped dry for this purpose, the skeleton of a 
man had been found jammed among the piles supporting 
the edge of the fall. Ewry particle of his flesh and cloth¬ 
ing had been eaten by fi'.hes or abraded to nothing by the' 
water, but the relics of a gold watch remained, and on the 
inside of the case was engraved the name of the maker of 
her husband's watch, which she well remembered. 

Nicholas, deeply agitated, hastened down to the place 
and examined the remains attentively, afterwards going 
across to Christine, and breaking the discovery to her. 
She would not come to view the skeleton, which lay ex¬ 
tended on the grass, not a finger or toe-bone missing, so 
neatly had the aquatic operators done their work. Con¬ 
jecture was directed to the question how Bellston had got 
there; and conjecture alone,could give an explanation. 

It was supposed that, on his way to call upon her, he had 
taken a short cut through the grounds, with which he was 
naturally very familiar, and coming to the fall under the j 
trees had expected to find there the plank which, during 
his occupancy of the premises with Christin, and her 
father, he had placed there for crossing into the meads on 
the other side instead of wadi;ig across as Nicholas had 
done. Before discovering its removal he had probably 
overbalanced himself, and was thus precipitated into the 
cascade, the piles beneath the descending current wedging 
him between them like the prongs of a pitchfork, and 
effectually preventing the rising ol his body, over which 
the weeds grew. Such was the reasonable supposition con¬ 
cerning the discovery ; but proof was never forthcoming. 
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* To think,’ said Nicholas, when the remains had been 
decently interred, and he was again sitting with Christine— 
though not beside the waterfall—‘ to think how we visited 
him ! How we sat over him, hours and hours, gazing at 
him, bewailing our fate, when all the time he was ironically 
hissing at us from the spot, in an unknown tongue, that wp 
could marry if we chose ! ’ 

She echoed the sentiment with a sigh. 

' I have strange fancies,’ she said ' 1 suppose it must 
have been my husband who came back, and not some other 
man.' 

Nicholas felt that there was little doubt. ' Beside*— 
the skeleton,' he said. 

"Yes. . . . If it could not have been another person's— 
but no, of course it was he.’ 

‘ You might have married me on the day we had fixed, 
and there would have been no impediment. You would 
now have been seventeen years my wife, and we might 
have had tall sons and daughters.’ 

‘ It might have been so,’ she murmured. 

' Well—is it still better late than never ?.’ 

The question was one which had become complicated 
by the increasing years of each. Their wills were somewhat 
enfeebled now, their hearts sickened of tender enterprise 
by hope too long deferred. Having postponed the con¬ 
sideration of their course till a year after tiie interment of 
Bellston, each seemed less efisposed than formeily to take 
it up again 

' Is it woith while, aftei so many years ? ’ she said to him. 

' We are fairly happy as we are—perhaps happier than we 
should be in any other relation, seeing w T hat old people 
we have grown The weight is gone from our lives ; the 
shadow no longer divides us ; then let us be joyful togethe r 
as we are, dearest Nic, in the days of our vanity; and 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come ’ 

He fell in with these views of hers to some extent. But 
occasionally he ventured to urge her to reconsider the case, 
though he spoke not with the fervour of his earlier years. 

Autumn 1887 . 
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ALICIA’S DIARY 


I.—She misses her Sister 

July y .—I wander about the house in a mood of unutter¬ 
able sadness, for my dear sister Caroline has left home 
to-day with my mother, and I shall not see them again 
for several weeks. They have accepted a long-standing 
invitation to visit some old fiiends of ours, the Marlets, 4 
who live at Versailles for cheapness—my mother thinking 
that it will be for the good of Caroline to see a little of 
France and Paris. But I don’t quite like her going. I 
fear she may lose some of that childlike simplicity and 
gentleness which so characterize her, and have been 
nourished by the seclusion of our life here Her solicitude 
about her pony before starting was quite touching, and 
she made me promise to visit it daily, and see that it came 
to no harm. 

Caroline gone abroad, and I left hoie I It is the leverse 
of an ordinary situation, for good or ill-luck has mostly 
ordained that I should be the,absent one Mother will be 
quite tired out by the young enthusiasm of Caroline She 
will demand to be taken everywhere—to Paris continually, 
of course; to all the stock shrines of history’s devotees, 
to palaces and prisons ; to kings’ tombs and queens’ 
tombs; to cemeteries and picture-galleries, and royal 
hunting-forests My poor mother, having gone ovei most 
of this ground many times before, will p< rhaps not find the 
perambulation so exhilarating as will Caroline herself 1 
wish I could have gone with them. I would not have 
minded having my legs walked off to please Caroline But 
this regret is absurd : I could not, of course, leave my 
father with not a soul in the house to attend to the calls 
of the parishioners or to pour out his tea. 

July 15.—A letter from Caroline to-dav lx i< very 
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strange that she tells me nothing which I expected her to 
tell—only trivial details. She seems dazzled by the 
brilliancy of Paris—which no doubt appears still more 
brilliant to her irom the fact of her only being able tO' 
obtain occasional glimpses of it. She would see that 
•Paris, too, has a seamy side if you live there. I was not 
aware that the Marlets knew so many people. If, as 
mother has said, they went to reside at Versailles for 
reasons of economy, they will not effect much in that 
direction while they make a practice of entertaining all 
the acquaintances who happen to be in their neighbour¬ 
hood. They do not coniine their hospitalities to English 
people, either I wonder who this M. de la Feste is, in 
whom Caroline says ny mother is so much interested. 

July 18.—Another h + ter from Caroline. I have learnt 
from this epistle that M. Charles de la Feste is ‘ only one of 
the many friends of the Marlets '; that though a Fiench- 
man by birth, and now again temporarily at Versailles, he 
has lived in England many many years ; that he is a 
talented landscape and marine painter, and has exhibited 
at the Salon, and I think in London. His style and sub- 
jects are considered somewhat peculiar in Paris - rather 
English than Continental. I have not as yet learnt his 
age, or his condition, married or single. From the tone and 
nature of her remarks about him he sometimes seems to be 
a middle-aged' family man, .sometimes quite the reverse. 
From his nomadic habits I should say the latter is the mosfcf 
likely. He has travelled and seen a great deal, she tells 
me, and knows more about English lneraturc than she 
knows herself. 

July 21.—Letter from Caroline. Query : I ' a friend 
of ours and the Marlets,' of whom she now anonymously 
and mysteriously speaks, the same personage as the ‘ M. 
de la Feste ’ of her former letters ? He must be the same, 

I think, from his pursuits. If so, whence this sudden 
change of tone ? . . . I have been lost in thought for at 
least a quarter of an hour since writing the preceding 
sentence. Suppose my dear sister is falling in love with 
this young man—there is no longer any doubt about his 
age; what a very awkward, risky thing for her 1 I do 
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hope that my mother has an eye on these proceedings. 
But, then, poor mother never sees the drift of anything: 
she is in truth less of a mother to Caroline than I am. If 
I were there, how jealously I would watch him, and ascer¬ 
tain his designs ! 

I am of a stronger nature than Caroline. How I have 
supported her in the past through her little troubles and 
great giiefs ! Is she agitated at the presence of this, to her, 
new and stiange feeling ? But I am assuming her to be 
desperately in love, when T have no proof of anything of 
the kind He may be merely a casual friend, of whom I 
shall hear no mote 

July 24- Then he is a bachelor, as I suspected ‘ If 
M dc la Feste ever marries he will,' etc So she write % 
They are getting into close quarters, obviously Also, 
f Something to keep my hair anooth, which M de la Feste 
told me he had found useful for the tips ot Ins moustache.’ 
Very naively related this; and with how much uncon¬ 
sciousness ot the intimacy between them that the remark 
reveals! But my mother—what can she be doing ? 
Does she know of this ? And if so, why does she not 
allude to it in her letters to my father ? . . . I have been 
to look at Caroline’s pony, in obedience to her reiterated 
request that I would not miss a dav 111 seeing that she was 
well cared for Anxious as Caroline was about this pony 
of hers before starting, she ijow never mentioned the poor 
animal once in her letters. The image of her pet suffers 
from displacement. 

August 3 - Caroline s forgetfulness of her pony has natur¬ 
ally enough extended to me, her sister. It is ten days since 
she last wrote, and but for a note from my mother I should 
not know if she were dead or alive. 

II.— News interesting and serious 

August j —A cloud of letters. A letter from Caroline, 
another from mother; also one from each to mv father. 

The probability to which all the intelligence from my 
sister has pointed of late turns out to be a fact. There 
is an engagement, or almost an engagement, announced 
between my dear Caroline and M. de la Feste to Caroline s 
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sublime happiness, and my mother’s entire satisfaction ; as 
well as to that of the Marlets. They and my mother seem 
to know all about the young man—which is more than I do, 
though a little extended information about him, considering 
that I am Caroline's elder sister, would not have been amiss. 
I half ieel with my father, who is much surprised, and, I 
am Miie, not altogether satisfied, that he should not have 
been consulted at all before matters reached such a definite 
stage, though he is too amiable to say so openly. I don't 
quite *ay that a good thing should have been hindered for 
the sake of our opinion, if it is a good thing; but the 
announcement comes very suddenly. It must have been 
foioseen by mi mother for some time that this upshot was 
probable, and Caiohne might have told me more distinctly 
that M. de la Fcste Wu- her lover, instead of alluding so 
mystenously to him as only a friend of the Marlets, and 
lately dropping his name altogether. My father, without 
exactly objecting to him as a Frenchman, ' wishes he were 
of English or some other reasonable nationality for one's 
son-in-law,' but I tell him that the demarcations of races, 
kingdoms, and creeds, are wearing down every day, that 
patriotism is a soit of vice, and that the character of the 
individual is all we need think about in this case. I won¬ 
der if, in the event of their marriage, he will continue to 
live at Versailles, or if he will come to England. 

August 7.—A supplemental, letter from Caroline, answer¬ 
ing, by anticipation, some of the aforesaid queries bhe 
tells me that ‘ Charles,' though he makes Versailles his 
pic sent home, is by no means bound by his piofossion to 
continue theie; that he will live just where die wishes, 
provided it be not too far from some centre ot ii ought, art, 
and civilization. My mother and herself both think that 
the marriage should not take, place till next yi ar. He 
exhibits landscapes and canal scenery every year, she says; 
so I suppose he is popular, and that his income is sufficient 
to keep them in comfort. If not, I do not sec why my 
father could not settle something more on them than he 
had intended, and dimmish by a little what he had pro¬ 
posed for me, whilst it was imagined that I should be the 
first to stand in need of such. 
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4 Of engaging manner, attractive appearance, and virtu¬ 
ous character/ is the reply I receive from her in answer to 
my request for a personal description. That is vague 
enough, and I would rather have had one definite fact of 
complexion, voice, deed, or opinion. But of course she 
has no eye now for material qualities ; she cannot see him 
as he is. She sees him irradiated with glories such as never 
appertained and never will appertain to any man, foieign, 
English, or Colonial To think that Caroline, two years my 
junior, and so childlike as to be five years my junior in 
nature, should be engaged to be married before me. But 
that is what happens in families more often than we arc 
apt to remember. 

August 16 - - Intel esting news to-day. Charles, she says, 
has pleaded that their marriage may just as well be this 
year as next; and he seems to have nearly converted m3 7 
mother to the same wa}' of thinking. 1 do not myself sec 
any reason for delay, beyond the standing one of my father 
having as > T et had no opportunity of forming an opinion 
upon the man, the time, or anything. However, he takes 
his lot very quietly, and they are coining home to talk the 
question over with us; Caroline having decided not to 
make any positive arrangements foi this change of state till 
she has seen me. Subject to my own and my father's 
appioval, she says, they are inclined to settle the date of 
the wedding for November, Jhrce months Aom the present 
time, that it shall take place here in the village, that I, of 
course, shall be bridesmaid, and many other paiticulars. 
She draws an artless picture of the probable effect upon the 
minds of the villagcis of this romantic performance in the 
chancel of our old church, in which she is to be chief 
actor—the foreign gentleman dropping down like a god 
from the skies, picking htjr up, and triumphantly rallying 
her off. Iler only grief will be separation from me, but 
this is to be assuaged by my going and staying with her for 
long months at a time. This simple jorattle is \ ei y sweet 
to me, my dear sister, but I cannot help feeling sad at the 
occasion of it. In the nature of things it is obvious that I 
shall nevei be to 3*011 again what I hitherto han - * been : 
your guide, counsellor, and most familiar friend 
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M. de la Feste does certainly seem to be all that one could 
desire as protector to a sensitive fragile child like Caroline, 
and for that I am thankful. Still, I must remember that I 
see him as yet only through her eyes. For her sake I am 
intensely anxious to meet him, and scrutinize him through 
and through, and learn what the man is really made of who 
is to have such a treasure in his keeping. The engagement 
has certainly been formed a little precipitately; I quite 
agree with my father m that: still, good and happy 
marriages have been made in a hurry before now, and 
mother seems well satisfied. 

August 20 .—A terrible announcement came this morn¬ 
ing ; and we are in deep trouble. I have been quite unable 
to steady my thoughts on anything to-day till now—half¬ 
past eleven at night —i nd I only attempt writing these 
notes because I am too restless to remain idle, and there is 
nothing but waiting and waiting left for me to do. Mother 
has been taken dangerously ill at Versailles : they were 
within a day or two of starting ; but all thought of leaving 
must now be postponed, for she cannot possibly be moved 
in her present state. I don’t like the sound of haemorrhage 
at all in a woman of her full habit, and Caroline and the 
Marlets have not exaggerated their accounts 1 am certain. 
On the receipt of the letter my father instantly decided to 
go to her, and I have been oa upied all day in getting him 
off, for, as he calculates on bcii^g absent several days, there 
have been many matters for him to arrange before setting 
out—the chief being to find some one who will do duty for 
him next Sunday—a quest of no small difficulty at such 
short notice ; but at last poor old feeble Mr. Dugdale has 
agreed to attempt it, with Mr. Higham, the Scripture 
reader, to assist him in the lessons. 

I fain would have gone with,my father to escape the 
irksome anxiety of awaiting her; but somebody had to 
stay, and I could best be spared. George has driven him 
to the station to meet the last train by which he will catch 
the midnight boat, and reach Havre some time in the 
morning. He hates the sea, and a night passage in particu¬ 
lar. I hope he will get there without mishap of any kind ; 
but I feel anxious for him, stay-at-home as he is, and 
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unable to cope with any difficulty. Such an errand, too; 
the journey will be sad enough at best I almost think I 
ought to have been the one to go to her. 

August 21.—I nearly fell asleep of heaviness of spirit last 
night over my writing. My father must have readied 
Paris by this time; and now here comes a letter. . . .• 

Later .--The letter was to express an earnest hope that 
my father had set out. My poor mother is sinking, they 
fear. What will become of Caroline ? O, how I wish I 
could see mother; why could not both have gone ? 

Later .—I get up from my chair, and walk from window 
to window, and then come and write a line. I cannot even 
divine how poor Caroline’s marriage is to be carried out if 
mother dies. I pray that father may have got I here in 
time to talk to her and receive some directions from her 
about Caroline and M. de la Feste—a man whom neither 
my father nor I have seen. I, who might be useful in this 
emergency, am doomed to stay lieie, waiting m suspense. 

August 23 —A letter from my father containing the sad 
news that my mother’s spirit has flown. Poor little 
Caroline is heart-broken—she was always more my mother’s 
pet than I was. It is some comfort to know that my father 
arrived in time to hear from her own lips her strongly 
expressed wish that Caroline’s marriage should be solem¬ 
nized as soon as possible. M. de la Feste seems to have 
been a great favourite of my dear mother's’; and I suppose 
it now becomes almost a sacred duty of my father to accept 
him as a son-m-law without criticism. 

III.— Her Gloom lightens a Litile 

September 10 —I have inseited nothing in my diary for 
more than a fortnight Events have been altogether too 
sad for me to have the spirit to put them on paper. And 
yet there comes a time when the ait of recording one’s 
trouble is recognized as a welcome method of dwelling upon 
it . . . 

My dear mother has been brought home and buried here 
in the parish. It was not so much her own wish that this 
should be done as rny father’s, who particularly desired that 
she should lie in the family vault besido his first wile I 
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saw them side by side before the vault was closed—two 
women beloved by one man. As I stood, and Caroline by 
my side, I fell into a sort of dream, and had an odd fancy 
that Caroline and I might be also beloved of one, and lie 
like these together- an impossibility, of course, being 
sisters. When I awoke from my reverie Caroline took my 
hand and said it was time to leave. 

September 14—The wedding is indefinitely postponed. 
Caroline is like a girl awakening in the middle of a somnam¬ 
bulistic experience, and does not realize where she is, or 
how she stands She walks about silently, and I cannot 
tell her thoughts, as I used to do. it was her own doing 
to write to M de la Fcste and tell him that the wedding 
could not possibly ta^e place this autumn as originally 
planned. There is som ething depressing in this long 
postponement if she is to marry him at all, and yet I do 
not see how it could be avoided. 

October 20.—I have had so much to occupy me in con¬ 
soling Caroline that I have been continually overlooking my 
diary. Her life was much nearer to my mother’s than 
mine was. She has never, as I, lived away from home long 
enough to become self-dependent, and hence in her first 
loss, and all that it involved, she drooped like a rain-beaten 
lily. But she is of a nature whose wounds soon heal, even 
though they may be deep, and the supreme poignancy of 
her sorrow has'already passed- 

My father is of opinion that the wedding should not be 
delayed too long. While at Versailles he made the acquaint¬ 
ance of M. de la Fcste, and though they had but a short 
and hurried communion with each other, he was much 
impiessed by M. de la l'este’s disposition and conduct, and 
is strongly in favour ol his suit. It is odd that Caroline’s 
betrothed should influence in his,favour all who come near 
him. His portrait, which dear Caroline has shown me, 
exhibits him to be of a physique that partly accounts for 
this, but there must be something moie than mere appear¬ 
ance, and it is probably some sort of glamour or fascinating - 
power—the quality which prevented Caroline from describ¬ 
ing him to me with any accuracy of detail. At the same 
time, I see from the photograph that his face and head are 
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remarkably well formed ; and though the contours of his 
mouth are hidden by his moustache, his arched brows show 
well the romantic disposition of a true lover and painter of 
Nature. I think that the owner of such a face as this must 
be tender and sympathetic and true. 

October 30.—As my sister’s grief for her mother becomes 
more and more calmed, her love for M. de la Festc begins 
to Veassume its former absorbing command of her. She 
thinks of him incessantly, and writes whole treatise's to 
him by way of letters. Her blank disappointment at his 
announcement of his inability to pay us a visit quite so soon 
as he had promised was quite tragic. I, too, am disap¬ 
pointed, foi I wanted to see and estimate him. But having 
arranged to go to Holland to seize some aerial effects for his 
pictures, which are only to be obtained at this time of the 
autumn, he is obliged to postpone his journey this way, 
which is now to be made eaily m the new year I think 
myself that he ought to have come at all sacrifices, con¬ 
sidering Caroline’s recent loss, the sad postponement of 
what she was looking forward to, and her single-minded 
affection for him. Still, who knows; his professional 
success is important Moreover, she is cheerful, and hope¬ 
ful, and the delay will soon be overpast. 

IV.— She Brnorns 11 if attraciivk Stpaxm r 

February 16.—We have had such a dull life here all the 
winter that I have found nothing important enough to *-<*t 
down, and broke off my journal accordingly. I resume it 
now to make an entiy on the subject of dear Caroline’s 
future. It seems Lhat she was too grieved, immediately 
after the loss of our mother, to answer definitely the ques¬ 
tion of M. de la Fcste how long the postponement was fo 
be ; then, afterwards, it was agreed that the matter should 
be discussed on his autumn visit; but as he did not come, 
it has remained in abeyance till this week, when Caroline, 
with the greatest simplicity and confidence, has written to 
him without any further pressure on his part, and told lnm 
that she is quite ready to fix the time, and will do so as 
soon as he arrives to see her. She is a little frightened 
now, lest it should seem forward in her to have revived the 
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subject of her own accord; but she may assume that his 
question has been waiting on for an answer ever since, and 
that she has, therefore, acted only within her promise. In 
truth, the secret at the bottom of it all is that she is some¬ 
what saddened because he has not latterly reminded her 
of the pause in their affairs—that, in short, his original 
impatience to possess her is not now found to animate him 
so obviously I suppose that he loves her as much' as 
ever ; indeed, I am sure he must do so, seeing how lovable 
she is. It is mostly thus with all men when women are out 
of their sight; they grow negligent. Caroline must have 
patience, and remember that a man of his genius has many 
and important calls upon his time. In justice to her I must 
add that she does remember it fairly well, and lias as much 
patience as any girl e' «r had in the circumstances. He 
hopes to come at the beginning of April at latest. Well, 
when he comes we shall see him. 

April 5.—I think that what M. de la Feste writes is 
reasonable enough, though Caroline looks heart-sick about 
it. It is hardly worth while for him to cross all the way 
to England and back just now, while the sea is so turbulent, 
seeing that he will be obliged, in any event, to come in 
May, when he has to be in London for professional pur¬ 
poses, at which time he can take us easily on his way 
both coming and going. When Caroline becomes his 
wife she will be more practical, no doubt, but she is such 
a child as yet that there is no contenting her with reasons. 
However, the time will pass quickly, there being so much 
to do in preparing a trousseau for her, wmch must now be 
put in hand in order that we may have plenty of leisure to 
get it ready. On no account must Caroline oe married 
in half-mourning ; I am sure that mother, could she know, 
would not wish it, and it is odd .that Caroline should be so 
intractably persistent on this point, when she is usually so 
yielding 

April 30.—This month has flown on swallow’s wings. 
We are in a great state of excitement—J as much as she—I 
cannot quite tell why. He is really coming in ten days, he 
says. 

May 9 .—Four p.m .—I am so agitated I can scarcely 
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write, and yet am particularly impelled to do so before 
leaving my room. It is the unexpected shape of an 
expected event which has caused my absurd excitement, 
which proves me almost as much a school-girl as Caroline. 

M. de la Feste was not, as we understood, to have 
come till to-morrow; but he is here—just arrived A*U 
household directions have devolved upon me, for my father, 
not thinking M. de la Feste would appear beioie us for 
another four-and-twenty hours, left home before post time 
to attend a distant consecration; and hence Caroline and 
I were in no small excitement when Charles's letter was 
opened, and we read that he had been unexpectedly 
favoured in the dispatch of his studio work, and would 
follow his letter in a few hours. We sent the covered 
carriage to meet the train indicated, and waited like two 
newly strung haips for the fust sound of the returning 
wheels At last we heard them on the gravel; and the 
question arose who was to receive him. It was, strictly 
speaking, my duty ; but I felt timid ; I could not help 
shirking it, and insisted that Caroline should go down. 
She did not, however, go near the door as she usually does 
when anybody is expected, but waited palpitating in the 
drawing-room. He little thought when he saw the silent 
hall, and the apparently deserted house, how that house was 
at the very same moment alive and throbbing with interest 
under the surface. I stoc*d at the back of the upper 
landing, where nobody could see me from downstairs, and 
heard him walk across the hall—a lighter step than my 
father’s—and heard him then go into the drawing-room, 
and the servant shut the door behind him and go away. 

What a pretty lovers' meeting they must have had 
in there all to themselves I Caroline's sweet face look¬ 
ing up from her black g-own—how it must have touched 
him. I know she wept very much, for I heard hei ; and 
her eyes will be red afterwards, and no wonder, poor 
dear, though she is no doubt happy. I can imagine what 
she is telling him while I write this—her fears lest any¬ 
thing should have happened to prevent his coming after 
all—gentle, smiling reproaches for his long delay ; and 
things of that sort. His two portmanteaus arc at this 
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moment crossing the landing on the way to his room. I 
wonder if I ought to go down. 

A little later .—I have seen him! It was not at all 
m the way that I intended to encounter him, and I am 
\exed. Just after his portmanteaus were brought up I 
went out from my room to descend, when, at the moment 
of stepping towards the first stair, my eyes were caught by 
an object in the hall below, and 1 paused for an instant, 
till I saw that it was a bundle of canvas and sticks, com¬ 
posing a sketching tent and easel. At the same nick of 
time the drawing-room door opened and the affianced 
pair came out. They weie saying they would go into the 
gaiden; and he. waited a moment while she put on her 
hat My idea was to let them pass on without seeing me, 
since they seemed not t<' want my company, but I had got 
too far on the landing to retreat; he looked up, and stood 
stating at me—engrossed to a dream-like fixity. There¬ 
upon I, too, instead of advancing as I ought to have 
done, stood moonstruck and awkward, and befoie I could 
gather my weak senses sufficiently to descend, she had 
called him, and they went out by the garden door together. 
I then thought of following them, but have changed my 
mind, and come here to jot down these few lines. It is all 
1 am fit for. . . 

He is even more handsome than I expected. I was 
right in feeling he must have an attraction beyond that of 
form : it appeared even in that momentary glance. How 
happy Caroline ought to be. But I must, of course, go 
down to be ready with tea in the drawing-room by the time 
they come indoors. 

ii p,m .—I have made the acquaintance o r M. de la 
Feste ,* and I seem to be another woman fiom the effect 
of it. I cannot describe why this should be so, but con¬ 
versation with him seems to expand the view, and open 
the heart, and raise one as upon stilts to wider prospects. 
He has a good intellectual forehead, perfect eyebrows, 
dark hair and eyes, an animated manner, and a persuasive 
voice. His voice is soft in quality—too soft for a man, 
perhaps , and yet on second thoughts I would not have 
it less so. We have been talking of his art: I had no 
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notion that art demanded such sacrifices or such tender 
devotion; or that there were two roads for choice within 
its precincts, the road of vulgar money-making, and the 
road of high aims and consequent inappreciation for many 
long years by the public That he lias adopted the latter 
need not be said to those who understand In in. It is a 
blessing for Caroline that she has been chosen by such a 
man, and she ought not to lament at postponements and 
delays, since they have arisen unavoidably. Whether he 
finds hcis a sufficiently rich nature, intellectually and 
emotionally, for Ins own, I know not, but he seems occa¬ 
sionally to be disappointed at her simple views of things 
Does he really feel such love for her at this moment as he 
no doubt believes himself to be finding, and as he no doubt 
hopes to feel for the remamdei of his life towards her ? * 
It was a cuiious thing he told me when we were left 
for a few minutes alone , that Caroline had alluded so 
slightly to me in her conversation and letters that he 
had not realized my presence in the house here at all. 
But, of course, it was only natural that she should write and 
talk most about herself. I suppose it was on account of the 
fact of his being taken in some measure unawares, that I 
caught him on two or three occasions regarding me fixedly 
in a way that disquieted me somewhat, having been lately 
in so little society; till my glance aroused him from his 
reverie, and he looked elsewhr;ie in some confusion It was 
fortunate that lie did so, and thus failed to notice my own 
It shows that he, too, is not particularly a society person 
May 10.—Have had another interesting conversation 
with M. de la Feste on schools of landscape painting in the 
drawnng-room after dinner this evening -my father having 
fallen asleep, and left nobody but Caroline and myself 
for Charles to talk to. I,did not mean to say so much 
to him, and had taken a volume of Modern Painters from 
the bookcase to occupy myself with, while leaving the 
two lovers to themselves ; but he would include me in his 
audience, and I was obliged to lay the book aside. How¬ 
ever, I insisted on keeping Caroline in the conversation, 
though her views on pictorial art were only too charmingly 
crude and primitive. 


I) D 
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To-morrow, if fine, we are all three going to Wherry- 
borne Wood, where Charles will give us practical illus¬ 
trations of the principles of colouring that he has enum¬ 
erated to-night. I am determined not to occupy his 
attention to the exclusion of Caroline, and my plan is that 
when we are in the dense part of the wood I wiil lag behind, 
and slip away, and leave them to return by themselves. 
I suppose the reason of his attentiveness to me lies m his 
simply wishing to win the good opinion of one who is so 
closely united to Caroline, and so likely to influence her 
good opinion of lum 

May II Late —I cannot sleep, and in desperation 
have lit my candle and taken up mv pen. Mv restlessness 
is occasioned b} what lias occurred to-day, which at urst 
I did not mean to wrnc down, or trust to any heart but 
my own We went o Wherry borne Wood— Caroline, 
Charles and I, as we had intended—and walked all three 
along the green tiack through the midst, Charles in the 
middle between Caroline and myself. Presently I found 
that, as usual, he and I were the only talkers, Caroline 
amusing herself by observing birds and squirrels as she 
walked docilely alongside her betrothed Having noticed 
this I dropped behind at the first opportunity and slipped 
among the trees, in a dim non m which I knew I should 
find another path that would take me home. Upon this 
track I by-and-by emerged, and walked along it m silent 
thought till, at a bend, I suddenly encountered M do la 
Feste standing stock still and smiling thoughtfully at me. 

‘ Where is Caroline ? ' said I. 

4 Only a little way off,' says he. 4 When we missed 
you from behind us wc thought you might h.i‘ c mistaken 
the direction we had followed, so she has gone one way 
to find you and I have come t this way' 

Wc then went back to find Caroline, but could not 
discover her anywhere, and the upshot was that he and I 
were wandering about the woods alone for more than an 
hour. On reaching home we found she had given us up 
after searching a little while, and arrived there some time 
before. I should riot be so disturbed by the incident it 
I had not perceived that, during her absence from us, 
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he did not make any earnest effort to rediscover her; 
and in answer to my repeated expressions of wonder as 
to whither she could have wandered he only said, ‘ Oh, 
she’s quite safe ; she told me she knew the way home 
from any part of this wood. Let us go on with our talk. 
I assure you I value this privilege of being with one 1 so 
much admire more than you imagine ; ’ and other things of 
that kind. I was so foolish as to show a little perturbation 
—I cannot tell why I did not control myself; and f think 
he noticed that 1 was not cool. Caroline has, with her 
simple good faith, thought nothing of the occurrence ; yet 
altogether I am not satisfied. 

V IIj r Situation is a trying one 

May 15.—-The more I think of it day after day, the more 
convinced 1 am that my suspicions are true He is too 
interested m me- -well, m plum words, loves me , or, 
not to degrade that phrase, has a wild passion for me ; 
and his affection for Caroline is that towards a sister 
only That is the distressing truth ; how it has com.' 
about I cannot tell, and it wears upon me. 

A hundred little liicum^tances have revealed tins to 
me, and the longer I dwell upon it tire more agitating 
does the consideration heroine'. Heaven only can help 
me out of the teriible difficulty in which 1 his plan's me. 
1 have done nothing to encourage him to be faithless to her 
I have studiously kept out of his way ; have persistently 
refused to be a third m their interviews. Yet all to no 
purpose Some fatality has seemed to iulc, ever since he 
came to the house, that this disastrous inversion of things 
should arise. If I had only foreseen the possibility’ of it 
befoic be armed, how gladly would I have departed on 
some visit or other to the meanest fiknd to hinder such an 
apparent treachery. But I blindly welcomed him—indeed, 
made myself particularly agieeable to him for her sake 

There is no possibility of my suspicions being wrong; 
not until they have reached absolute certainty have I 
dared even to admit the truth to myself. His conduct 
to-day would have proved them true had I entertained 
no previous apprehensions. .Some photograph-, of myself 
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came for me by post, and they were handed round at the 
breakfast-table and criticized. I put them temporarily 
on a side-table, and did not remember them until an 
hour afterwards when I was in my own room. On going 
to fetch them I discovered him standing at the table with 
his back towards the door bending over the photographs, 
one of which he raised to his lips. 

The witnessing this act so frightened me that I crept 
away to escape observation. It was the climax to a series 
of slight and significant actions all tending to the same 
conclusion. The question for me now is, what ain I to do ? 
To go away is what first occurs to me, but what reason 
can I give Caroline and my father for such a step ? Be¬ 
sides, it might precipitate some sort of catastrophe by 
driving Charles to desperation. For the present, there¬ 
fore, 1 have decided that I can only wait, though his 
contiguity is strangely disturbing to me now, and I hardly 
retain strength of mind to encounter him. llow will the 
distressing complication end ? 

May 19 — And so it has come ! My mere avoidance of 
him has precipitated the worst issue—a declaration. I had 
occasion to go into the kitchen-garden to gather some of the 
double ragged-robins which grew in a corner there. Almost 
as soon as I had entered I heard footsteps without. The 
door opened and shut, and I turned to behold him just inside 
it. As the garden is closed by four walls and the gardener 
was absent, the spot ensured absolute privacy, lie came 
along the path by the asparagus-bed, and oveitook me. 

‘ You know why I come, Alicia ? ' said he, in a tremulous 
voice. 

I said nothing, and hung my head for by h:' lone I did 
know. 

‘Yes/ he went on, ‘it is yew I love , my sentiment 
towards your sister is one of affection too, but protective, 
tutelary affection—no more. Say what you will I cannot 
help it. I mistook my feeling for her, and I know how 
much I am to blame for my want of self-knowledge. I 
have fought against this discovery night and day; but if 
cannot be concealed. Why did I ever see you, since I 
could not see you till I had committed myself ? At the 
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moment my eyes beheld } r ou on that day of my arrival, I 
said, " This is the woman for whom my manhood has 
waited." Ever since ail unaccountable fascination has 
riveted my heart to you. Answer one word! ' 

' (), M de la Feste ! ’ I burst out. What I said more 
I cannot remember, but I suppose that the misery I was 
m showed pretty plainly, for lie said, ‘ Something must be 
done to let her know ; perhaps I have mistaken her aifec- 
tion, too ; but all depends upon what you feel.’ 

‘I cannot tell what I feel,’ said I, ‘except that this 
seems terrible treachery; and every moment that I stay 
with you here makes it worse ! . . . Try to keep faith with 
her—her young heart is lender , believe me there is no 
mistake in the quality of her love for you Would there 
were ! This would kill her il she knew it ! 

He sighed heavily. ' She ought never to be my wife/ 
he said. ‘ Leaving my own happiness out of the ques¬ 
tion, it would be a cruelty to her to unite her to me ’ 
I said I could not hear such words trom him, and begged 
him in tears to go away ; lie obeyed, and I heard the gat den 
door shut behind him. What is to be the end of the 
announcement, and the fate of Caroline ? 

May 20 — I put a good deal on paper yesterday, and j'et 
not all. I was, in truth, hoping against hope, against 
conviction, against too conscious self-judgment. I scaicely 
dare own the truth now, yetnt relieves my aching heart to 
set it down. Yes, I love him—that is the dreadful fact, 
and I can no longer parry, evade, or deny it to myself, 
though to the lest of the world it can never be owned. 
1 love Caroline’s betrothed, and he loves me. It is no 
yesterday’s passion, cultivated by our converse; it came 
at first sight, independently of my will; and my talk 
with him yesterday made rather again-T it than for it, but, 
alas, did not quench it. God forgive us both foi this 
terrible ircachery. 

May 25.—All is vague; our courses shapeless He 
comes and goes, being occupied, ostensibly at least, 
with sketching in Ins tent in the wood. Whether lie 
and she see each other privately I cannot tell, but I rather 
think they do not ; that she sadly awaits him, and he dots 
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not appear. Not a sign from him that my repulse has done 
him any good, or that he will endeavour to keep faith with 
her. O, if I only had the compulsion of a god, and the 
self-sacrifice of a martyr! 

May 3r —It has all ended—or rather this act of the sad 
drama has ended—in nothing. He has left us. No day 
for the fulfilment of the engagement with Carolme is 
named, my father not being the man to press anyone on 
such a matter, or, indeed, to interfere in any way. We 
two gHs are, in fact, quite defenceless in a case of this kind ; 
lovers may come when they choose, and desert when they 
choose; poor father is too urbane to utter a word of 
remonstrance ur inquiry Moreover, as the approved of 
my dead mother, M. de la Eestc has a sort ol autocratic 
power with my father, ."ho holds it unkind to her memory 
to have an opinion about him. I, feeling it my duty, 
asked M. de la Feste at the last moment about the engage¬ 
ment, m a voice I could not keep liim. 

‘ Since the death of your mother all has been indefinite 
—all!' he said gloomily That was the whole. Possibly, 
Wherryborne Rectory may see him no more. 

June 7—M. de la Feste has written—one lettei to 
her, one to me. Piers could not have been very warm, 
for she did not brighten on reading it. Mine was an 
ordinary note ,of friendship, filling an ordinaly sheet of 
paper, which I handed over to Caroline when I had finished 
looking it thiough But there was a scrap of paper in 
the bottom of the envelope, which I dared not show any¬ 
one. This scrap is his real letter : I scanned it alone in 
my room, trembling, hot and cold by turns He fells me 
he is very wretched , that lie deplores what ha happened, 
but was helpless. Why did I let him see me, if only to 
make him faithless ? Alas, alas ! 

June 21.—My dear Carolme has lost appetite, spirits, 
health Hope deferred maketli the heart sick. His letter® 
to her grow colder- if indeed he has written more than 
one. lie has refrained from writing again to me—he 
knows it is no use. Altogether the situation that he 
and she and I are in is melancholy in the extreme Why 
are human hearts so perverse ? 
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VI.— Her Ingenuity instigates her 

September 19.—Three months of anxious care—till at 
length I have taken the extreme step of writing to him. 
Our chief distress has been caused by the state of poor 
Caroline, who, alter sinking by degrees into such extreme 
weakness as to make it doubtful if she can ever recover 
-full vigour, has to-day been taken much worse. Her 
position is very critical. The doctor says plainly that she 
is dying of a broken heart—and that even the removal 
of the cause may not now restore her. Ought I to have 
written to Charles sooner ? But how could 1 when she 
forbade me ? It was her pride only which instigated her, 
and I should not have obeyed. 

Sept 26 -Charles has arrival and has seen her. He 
is shocked, conscience-stricken, remorseful. I have told 
him that he can do no good beyond cheering her by his 
presence I do not know what he thinks of proposing 
to her if she gets better, but lie says little to her at present : 
indeed lie dares not: his words agitate her dangeiously. 

Sept 28—After a struggle between duty and selfish¬ 
ness, such as I pi ay to Heaven I may never have to under¬ 
go again, I have asked him lor pity’s sake to make her 
his wife, here and now, as she lies. I said to linn that 
the poor child would not trouble him long; and such a 
solemnization would soothe* her last hours as nothing 
else could do lie said that lie would willingly do so, and 
had thought of it himself ; but for one forbidding reason : 
in the event of her death as his wife he can never marry 
me, her sister, according to our laws. I started at his 
words lie went on: ‘ On the other hand, if I were 
sure that immediate marriage with me would save liei 
life, 1 would not refuse, for possibly I might after a while, 
and out of sight of you, make myself fairly content with 
one of so sweet a disposition as hers; but if, as is prob¬ 
able, neither my marrying her nor any other act can avail 
to save her life, by so doing I lose both her and you.’ I 
could not answer him. 

Sept. 29.—He continued firm in his reasons fo: refusal 
till this morning, and then I become posseted with an 
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idea, which I at once propounded to him. It was that 
he should at least consent to a form of marriage with 
Caroline, in consideration of her love ; a form which 
need not be a legal union, but one which would satisfy her 
sick and enfeebled soul. Such things have been done, 
and the sentiment of feeling heiself Ins would inexpressibly 
comfort her mind, I am sure Then, if she is taken from 
us, I should not have lost the power of becoming his. 
lawful wife at some future day, if it indeed should be 
deemed expedient, if, on the other hand, she lives, he 
can on her recovery inform her of the incompleteness of 
theii marriage contract, the ceremony can be repeated, and 
I can, and I am sure willingly would, avoid troubling 
them with my presence till gray hairs and wrinkles make 
his unfortunate passion for me a thing of the past. I put 
all this before him; but he demurred. 

Sept. 30—I have urged him again. He says lit 1 will 
consider. It is no time to mince matters, and as a further 
inducement I have offered to enter into a solemn engage¬ 
ment to marry him myself a year after her death. 

Sept. 30 Later .—An agitating interview. Ho says 
he will agree to whatever I propose, the three possibilities 
and our contingent acts being recorded as follows ■ First, 
in the event of dear Caroline being taken from us, I marry 
him on the expiration of a year: Second, in the forlorn 
chance of her recovery I take rpon myself the responsibility 
of explaining to Caroline the true nature of the ceremony 
he has gone through with her, that it was done at my 
suggestion to make her happy at once before a special 
licence could be obtained, and that a public <eremony at 
church is awaiting her : Third, in the unlikely vent of her 
cooling, and refusing to repeat the ceremony with him, I 
leave England, join him abroad, and there wed him, 
agreeing not to live m England again till Caroline has 
either married another or regards her attachment to Charles 
as a bygone matter. I have thought over these condi¬ 
tions, and have agreed to them all as they stand. 

11 p.m —I do not much like this scheme, after ail 
For one thing, I have just sounded my father on it before 
parting with him for the night, my impression having been 
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that he would see no objection But he says he could 
on no account countenance any such unreal proceeding; 
however good our intentions, and even though the poor 
girl were dying, it would not be right. So I sadly seek 
my pillow. 

October I. —I am sure my father is wrong in lus view. 
Why is it not right, if it would be balm to Caroline’s wounded 
soul, and if a real ceremony is absolutely refused by Charles 
—moreover is hardly practicable in the difficulty of getting 
a special licence, if he were agreed ? My father does not 
know, or will not believe, that Caroline’s attachment has 
been the cause of her hopeless condition. But that it is 
so, and that the form of words would give her inexpressible 
happiness, I know” well; for I whispered tentatively in her 
ear on such marriages, and the (‘fleet was great. Henrc- 
fortli my father cannot be taken into conlidence on the 
subject of Caroline, lie does not understand her. 

I z o’clock noon —I have taken advantage of my father's 
absence to-day to confide my , -eci et notion to a thoughtful 
young man, who called here this morning to speak to my 
father. He is the Mr. Theophilus Higham, of whom I 
have already had occasion to speak—a Scriptuic reader 
in the next town, and is soon going to bo ordained I 
told him the pitiable case, and my remedy He says 
ardently that he will assist me—would do anything for 
me (he is, in truth, an admirer of mine); he sees no wrong 
in such an act of charity, l/e is coining again to the house 
this afternoon before my father returns, to carry out the 
idea. I have spoken to Charles, who promises to be 
ready. I must now r break the news to Caiolmc. 

II o’clock /> m .—I have been in too much excitement 
till now to set down the result. We have accomplished 
our plan; and though I feel like a guilty sinner, I am 
glad. My father, of course, is not to be informed as vet. 
Caroline has had a 'seraphic expression upon her wasted, 
transparent face ever since. I should hardly be surprised 
if it really saved her life even now, and rendered a legitimate 
union necessary between them. In that case my father 
can be informed of the whole proceeding, and in the face 
of such vranderful success cannot disapprove. Meanwhile 
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poor Charles has not lost the possibility of taking un¬ 
worthy me to fill her place should she- But I cannot 

contemplate that alternative unmoved, and will not 
write it. Charles left lor the South of Europe immediately 
after the ceremony He was in a high-strung, throbbing, 
almost wild state of mind at first, but grew calmer under 
my exhortations. 1 had to pay the penalty of receiving 
a farewell kiss from him, which I much regret, considering 
its meaning; but he took me so unexpectedly, and in a 
moment was gone. 

Oct. 6 —She certainly is better, and even when she 
found that Charles had been suddenly obliged to leave, 
she jeceived the news quite cheerfully. The doctor says 
that hei appaient improvement may be delusive ; but I 
tlunk our impressing upon her the necessity of keeping 
what has orem red a seen t fiom papa, and everybody, helps 
to give her a zest tor life. 

Oil. 8 - She is still mending I am glad to have saved 
her- my only sister—if I have done so; though I shall 
now never become Charles’s wife. 

VII —A Surprise awaits iii r 

Feb. 5—Writing has been absolutely impossible for 
a long while ; but I now reach a stage at which it seems 
possible to jot down a line Caroline’s recovery, extend¬ 
ing over lour months, has been very engrossing, at first 
slow, latterly rapid. But a fearful complication of affairs 
attends it f 


O what a tangled web wc we.i\«’ 

When first we practise tu deen\< ' 

Charles has wiitten reproachfully to me fioin Venice, 
where he is. He says how can he fulfil in the real what 
he has enacted m the counterfeit, while he still loves me ? 
Yet how, on the other hand, can he leave it unfulfilled ? 
All this time I have not told her, and up to this minute 
she believes that he has indeed taken her for better, for 
worse, till death them do part II is a harassing position 
for me, and all three. In the awful approach of death, 
one’s judgment loses its balance, and we do anything to 
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meet the exigencies of the moment, with a single eye to the 
one who excites our sympathy, and from whom we seem 
on the brink of being separated for ever. 

Had he really married her at that time all would be 
settled now. But he took too much thought, she might 
have died, and then he had his reason. If indeed it had 
turned out so, I should now be perhaps a sad woman; 
but not a tempest-tossed one. . . . The possibility of Ins 
claiming me after all is what lies at the root of my agitation 
Everything hangs by a thread. Suppose I tell her the 
marriage was a mockery; suppose she is indignant with 
me and witli him for the deception—and then ? Other¬ 
wise, suppose she is not indignant but forgives all, he is 
bound to marry her; and honour constrains me to urge 
him thereto, in spite of what he protests, and to smooth the 
way to this issue by my method of informing her I 
have meant to tell her the last month—ever since she 
has been strong enough to bear such tidings ; but I have 
been without the power—the moral force. Surely I 
must write, and get lnm to come and assist me. 

March 14—She continually wondeis why lie does not 
come, the five months of his enforced absence having 
expired ; and still more she wonders why he does not 
wnte oftcncr. His last letter was cold, she says, and she 
fears he regrets his marriage, which he may only have 
celebrated with her for pity’s sake, thinking she w t n sure 
to die It makes one's heart bleed to hear her hoveling 
thus so near the truth, and yet never discerning its actual 
shape 

A nnnor trouble besets me, too, in the person of the 
young Scripture reader, whose conscience pricks him for the 
part ho played. Surely I am punished, it ever woman 
were, [or a too ingenious perversion of her better judg¬ 
ment ! 

April 1 —She is practically well. 'I he faint pink levives 
in her cheek, though it is not quite so full as heictolore. 
But she still wonders what she can have done to olfend 
* her dear husband,' and I have been obliged to tell the 
smallest part of the truth—an unimpoitant fragment of 
the whole, in fact, \ said that 1 feared for tlu moment 
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he might regret the precipitancy of the act, which her 
illness caused, his affairs not having been quite sufficiently 
advanced for marriage just then, though he will doubtless 
come to her as soon as he has a home ready. Meanwhile 
1 have written to him, peremptorily, to come and relieve 
me in this awful dilemma. He will find no note of love in 
that. 

April io —To my alarm the letter I lately addressed 
to him at Venice, where he is staying, as well as the last 
one she sent him, have received no reply. She thinks he is 
ill. I uo not quite think that, but I wish we could hear 
from him Perhaps the peiemptoriness of rny words 
had offended him ; it grieves me to think it possible. I 
offend him! But too much of this. I must tell her the 
truth, or she may in nor ignorance commit herself to 
some course or other that may be ruinously compromising. 
She said plaintively just now that if he could see her, and 
know how occupied with him and him alone is her every 
waking hour, she is sure he would forgive her the wicked 
presumption of becoming his wife. Very sweet all that, 
and touching. I could not conceal my tears. 

April 15.—The house is 4 n confusion; my fathei is 
angry and distressed, and i am distracted. Caroline has 
disappeared—gone away secretly. I cannot help thinking 
that I know where she is gone to. IIow guilty I seem, 
and how innocent she ! 0 that I had told her before 

now! ' 

1 o’clock —No trace of her as yet. We find also that 
the little waiting-maid we have here in training has dis¬ 
appeared with Caroline, and theie is not much doubt 
that Caroline, fearing to travel alone, has induced this 
girl to go with her as companion. I am almost sure 
she has started in desperation to find him, and that Venice 
is her goal Why should she run away, if not to join her 
husband, as she thinks him ? Now that I consider, there 
have been indications of this wish in her for days, as in 
birds of passage there lurk signs of their incipient inten¬ 
tion ; and yet I did not think she would have taken such 
an extreme step, unaided, and without consulting me. I 
can only jot down the bare facts—I have no time for 
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reflections. But fancy Caroline travelling across the 
continent of Europe with a chit of a girl, who will be more 
of a charge than an assistance ! They will be a mark for 
every marauder who encounters them. 

Evening: 8 o'clock. —Yes, it is as I suinnsed She 
has gone to join him. A note posted by her m Bud- 
mouth Regis at daybreak has reached me this afternoon 
—thanks to the fortunate chance of one of the servants 
calling for letters in town to-day, or I should not have 
got it until to-morrow. She meiely asserts her deter¬ 
mination of going to him, and has started privately, that 
nothing may hinder her ; stating nothing about her route. 
That such a gentle thing should suddenly become so 
calmly resolute quite surprises me Alas, lie may have 
left Venice—she may not find lum for weeks—may not at 
all 

My father, on learning the facts, bade me at once have 
everything ready by nine this (‘veiling, in time to drive to 
the train that meets the night steam-boat. This I have 
done, and there being an hour to spare before we stait, 
I relieve the suspense at waiting by taking up my pen. 
He says overtake her we must, and calls Charles the hardest 
of names. He believes, of course, that she is merely an 
infatuated girl rushing oft to meet her lover , and how 
can the wretched I tell him that she is more, and in a 
sense better than that—y^t not sufliciAitly more and 
better to make this flight to Charles anything but a still 
greater danger to her than a mere lover’s impulse ? We 
shall go by way of Paris, and we think we may overtake 
her tin.re. I hear my father walking restlessly up and 
down the hall, anil can write no moie. 

VIII.— She travels in Pursuit 

April 16. Evening , Paris, Hotel -.—There is no 

overtaking her at this place ; but she has been hen*, as 
I thought, no other hotel in Paris being known to her. 
We go on to-morrow morning 

April 18. Veniee. —A morning of adventures and 
emotions which leave me sick and weary, and yet unable 
to sleep, though I have lain down on the sofa ol my room 
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for more than an hour in the attempt. I therefore make 
up my diary to date in a hurried fashion, for the sake 
of the riddance it altords to ideas which otherwise remain 
suspended hotly in the brain. 

We arrived here this morning in broad sunlight, which 
lit up the sea-girt buildings as we approached so that 
they seemed like a city of cork floating raft-like on the 
smooth, blue deep. But I only glanced from the carriage 
window at the lovely scene, and we were soon across the 
intervening water and inside the railway station. When 
we got to the front steps the row of black gondolas and 
the shouts of the gondoliers so bewildeied my father 
that he was understood to require two gondolas instead 
of one with two oars, and so I found him in one and myself 
m another We got th.' righted after a while, and were 
lowed at once to the hotel on the Riva degli Schiavoni 
where M de la Feste had been staying when we last heard 
from him, the way being down the Grand Canal for some 
distance, under the Rialto, and then by narrow canals 
which eventually brought us under the Bridge of Sighs— 
harmonious to our moods !—and out again into open 
water. The scene was purity itseli as to colour, bul it was 
cruel that I should behold it lor the first time under ■»uch 
circumstances. 

As soon as we entered the hotel, which is an old-fashioned 
place, like mos^c places here,»where people are taken cn 
pension as well as the ordinary way, I rushed to the framed 
list of visitors hanging in the hall, and in a moment I saw 
Charles’s name upon it among the rest. But she was our 
chief thought. I turned to the hall porter, and- -knowing 
that she would have travelled as ‘ Madame dc la Feste ’—I 
asked for her under that name, without my father hearing. 
(He, poor soul, was making confused inquiries out ide the 
door about f an English lady,’ as if there were not a score 
of English ladies at hand.) 

‘ She has just come,’ said the porter. * Madame came 
by the very early tiain this ihorning, when Monsieur was 
asleep, and she requested us not to disturb him She is 
now in her room.’ 

Whether Caroline had seen us from the window, or over- 
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heard me, I do not know, but at that moment I heard 
footsteps on the bare marble stairs, and she appeared in 
person descending. 

‘ Caroline ! ' 1 exclaimed, ‘ why have you done this ? ’ 
and rushed up to her. 

She did not answer ; but looked down to hide her 
emotion, which she conquered after the lapse of a few 
seconds, putting on a practical tone that belied her. 

‘I am just going to my husband/ she said. ‘ I have 
not yet seen him. I have not been here long.’ She 
condescended to give no further reason for her movements, 
and made as if to move on. I implored her to come 
into a private room where I could speak to her m con¬ 
fidence, but she objected. However, the dining-room, 
close at hand, was quite empty at this hour, and I got her 
inside and closed the door. I do not know how I began 
my explanation, or how I ended it, but I told her briefly 
and brokenly enough that the marriage was not real. 

‘ Not real ? ’ she said vacantly. 

' It is not/ said I. ‘ You will find that it is all as I 
say.' 

She could not believe my meaning even then. ‘ Nol 
his wife ?' she cried. ' It is impossible. What am I, then ? ' 

I added more details, and reiterated the reason lor 
my conduct as well as I could; but Heaven knows how 
very difficult I found it to £eel a jot inore'justification for 
it m my own mind than she did in hers. 

The revulsion of feeling, as soon as she really compre¬ 
hended all, was mosl distiessing. After her grief had 
in some measure spent itself she turned against both him 
and me. 

‘ Why should I have been deceived like this ? ' she 
demanded, with a bitter •haughtiness of which I had not 
deemed such a tractable creature capable. ‘ Do you sup¬ 
pose that anything could justify such an imposition ? 
What, 0 what a snare you have spread for me 1 ’ 

I murmured, ‘ Your life seemed to require it,' but 
she did not hear me. She sank down in a chair, covered 
her face, and then my father came in ‘ O, here you 
are 1 ' he said. * I could not find you. And Caroline ! J 
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‘ And were you, papa, a party to this strange deed of 
kindness ? ' 

' To what p ’ said he. 

Then out it all came, and for the first time he was made 
acquainted with the fact that the scheme for soothing her 
illness, which I had sounded him upon, had been really 
carried out. In a moment he sided with Caroline. My 
repeated assurance that my motive was good availed less 
than nothing. In a minute or two Caroline arose and went 
abruptly out of the room, and my father followed her, 
leaving me alone to my reflections. 

I was so bent upon finding Charles immediately that 
I did not notice whither they went. The servants told me 
that M. de la Festc was just outside smoking, and one of 
them went to look for him, I following; but before we 
had gone many steps he came out of the hotel behind me. 

I expected him to be amazed; but he showed no surprise 
at seeing me, though he showed another kind of feeling 
to an extent which dismayed me. I may have revealed 
something similar , but I struggled hard against all emo¬ 
tion, and as soon as I could I told him she had come. 
He simply said ‘ Yes ’ m a low voice 

' You know it, Charles ? ’ said 1 . 

4 I have just learnt it,' he said 

4 0 , Charles,' I went on, 4 having delayed completing 
your maniage Vith her till 119w, I fear it has become a 
serious position tor us. Why did you not reply to our 
letters ? ’ 

4 I was purposing to reply m person : \ did not know 
how to address her 011 the point -how to address you. 
But what has become of her ? ' 

4 She has gone off with my father, said 1 , 4 indignant 
with you, and scorning me.' 

He was silent: and I suggested that we should follow 
them, pointing out the direction which I fancied their 
gondola had taken. As the one wo got into was doubly 
manned we soon came in view of their two figures ahead 
of us, while they were not likely to observe us, our boat 
having the ' felze ' on, while theirs was uncovered. They 
shot into a narrow canal just beyond the Giardino Reale, 
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and by the time vve were floating up between its slimy 
walls we saw them getting out of their gondola at the steps 
which lead up near the end of the Via 22 Marzo When 
we reached the same spot they were walking up and down 
the Via in consultation. Getting out he stood on the lower 
steps watching them. I watched him. He seemed to fall 
into a reverie. 

' Will you not go and speak to her ? ' said I at length. 

He assented, and went forward. Still he did not hasten 
to join them, but, screened by a projecting window, ob¬ 
served their musing converse. At last he looked back at 
me ; whereupon I pointed forward, and he 111 obedience 
stepped out, and met them face to face Caroline flushed 
hot, bowed haughtily to him, turned away, and taking my 
father’s arm violently, led him oft before he had had time 
to use his own judgment Thev disappeared into a narrow 
calle, or alley, leading to the back of the buildings on the 
Grand Canal. 

M dc la Fcste came slowly back; ns he stepped in 
beside me I realized my position so vividlv that my heart 
might almost have been heard to beat The third condi¬ 
tion had arisen—the least expected by (itlicr of us She 
had refused him . he was lice to claim me 

We returned in the boat together. He seemed quite 
absorbed till we had turned the angle mto the Giand 
Canal, when he broke th* silence. ' Sue spoke very 
bitterly to you in the salk-d-manger,’ he said ' I do not 
think she was quite warranted in speaking so to \ou, who 
had nuised her so tendedy ’ 

‘ 0 , but I think she was/ I answered. ‘ It was there I 
told her what had been done ; she 1 did not know till then ’ 

‘She was veiv dignified very stuking/ lie murmured 
‘ You were more ' • 

' But how do you know what passed between us - ’ •'aid 1 
He then :old me that he had seen and heard all. 'I lie 
dining-room was divided by folding-doors from an inner 
portion, and he had been sitting in the latter part when 
we entered the outer, so that our words were distinctly 
audible. 

‘ But, dear Alicia,' he went on, ‘ I was moio impressed 
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by the affection of your apology to her than by anything 
else. And do you know that now the conditions have 
arisen which give me liberty to consider you my affianced ? ' 
1 had been expecting this, but yet was not prepared. 
I stammered out that we would not discuss it then. 

* 1 Why not ? ' said he. ‘ Do you know that we may 
marry here and now ? She has cast off both you and 
me ' 

‘ It cannot be/ said I firmly. ‘ She has not been fairly 
asked to be your wife in fact—to repeat the service law¬ 
fully ; and until that has been done it would be grievous 
sin in me to accept you/ 

I had not noticed where the gondoliers were rowing 
us. I suppose he had given them some direction unheard 
by me, for as I resigned myself in despairing indolence to 
the motion of the gondola, I perceived that it was taking 
us up the Canal, and, turning into a side opening near the 
Palazzo Grimani, drew up at some steps near the end of a 
large church. 

* Where arc we ? * said I. 

‘ It is the Church of the Frari/ he replied ' We might 
be married there. At any rate, let us go inside, and glow 
calm, and decide what to do.’ 

When we had entered I found that whether a place 
to marry in or not, it was one to depress. The word which 
Venice speaks most constantly—decay—was in a sense 
accentuated here. The whole large fabric itself seemed 
sinking into an earth which was not solid enough to bear 
it. Cobwebbed cracks zigzagged the wnlls, and similar 
webs clouded the window-panes. A sickly-sweet smell 
pervaded the aisles. After walking about with aim a little 
while in embarrassing silences, divided only by his cursory 
explanations of the monuments and other objects, and 
almost fearing he might produce a marriage licence, I went 
to a door in the south transept which opened into the 
sacristy. 

I glanced through it, towards the small altar at the upper 
end. The place was empty save of one figure ; and she was 
kneeling here in front of the beautiful altarpiece by Bellini. 
Beautiful though it was she seemed not to see it. She 
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was weeping and praying as though her heart was broken. 
She was my sister Caroline. I beckoned to Charles, 
and he came to my side, and looked through the door 
with me. 

‘ Speak to her,’ said I. ‘ She will forgive you.’ 

I gently pushed him through the doorway, and went 
back into the transept, down the nave, and onward to the 
west door. There I saw my father, to whom I spoke. 
He answered severely that, having iirst obtained com¬ 
fortable quarters 111 a pension on the Grand Canal, he had 
gone back to the hotel on the Riva degli Sclnavom to find 
me; but that I was not there. He was now waiting for 
Caroline, to accompany her back to the pension, at winch 
she had requested to be left to herself as much as possible, 
till she could regain some composure. 

I told him that it was useless to dwell on what was 
past, that T no doubt bad erred, that the remedy lay in 
the iuture and their marriage. In tins he quite agreed 
with me, and 011 my informing him that M. de la beste 
was at that moment with Caroline in the sacristy, he 
assented to my proposal that we should leave them to 
themselves, and letum together to await them at the 
pension, where he had also engaged a room for me 11ns 
we did, and going up to the chamber he had chosen l<»r 
me, which overlooked the Canal, I leant from the window to 
w r atch for the gondola that should contain Charles and my 
sister. 

They were not long in coming 1 recognized them 
by the colour of her sunshade as soon as they turned 
the bend on my rght hand. They were side by side of 
necessity, but there was no conversation between them, 
and I thought that she looked Hushed and he pale. When 
they weie rowed in to the steps of our house he handed 
her up. I fancied she might have refused his assistance, 
but she did not. Soon 1 heard her pass my door, and 
wishing to know the result of their interview I went down¬ 
stairs, seeing that the gondola had not put oft with him. 
He was turning from the door, but not towards the water, 
intending apparently to walk home by way of the culle 
which led into the Via 22 Marzo. 
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‘ Has she forgiven you ? ’ said I. 

‘ I have not asked her,' he said* 

' But you aie bound to do so,’ I told him. 

He paused, and then said, ‘ Alicia, let us understand 
each other. Do you mean to tell me, once for all, that if 
your sister is willing to become my wife you absolutely 
make way for her, and will not entertain any thought 
of what I suggested to you any more ? ’ 

‘ I do tell you so,' said I with dry lips ‘ You belong 

to her -how can I do otherwise ? ’ 

1 Yc'>; it is so; it is purely a question of honour,’ 
he returned. ‘ Very well then, honour shall be my word, 
and not my Jove. I will put the question to Ii<t franklv , 
if she sa\s ” Yes,” the marriage shall be But not here. 
It shall be at your own house in England’ 

' When ? ' said I 

' I wall accompany her tlieie,’ he replied, ‘ and it shall 
be within a week of her return. I have nothing to gam 
by delay But I will not answer for the consequences ’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ said T He made no reply, 
went away, and I came back to iny room 

IX - Shi-, witnesses tiie End 

A pul 20. Milan, 10.30 p m ——We are thus far on 
our way homewaid 1, being decidedly de trop , travel 
apart from the rest as muah as I can Having dined 
at the hotel here, I went out by myself, regardless of 
the pioprieties, for I could not stay in. I walked at a 
leisurely pace along the Via Allesandro Manzoni till my 
eye was caught by the grand Galleria Vittorio Emanuelc, 
and I entered under the high glass arcades tu. I reached 
the central octagon, where I sat down on one of a group of 
chairs placed there. Becoming' accustomed to tlu, stream 
of promenaders, I soon observed, seated on the chairs 
opposite, Caroline and Charles. This was the first occasion 
on which I had seen them en tete d tete since my conversation 
with him. She soon caught sight of me ; averted her eyes : 
then, apparently abandoning herself to an impulse, she 
jumped up from her scat and came across to me. We 
had not spoken to each other since the meeting in Venice. 
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# Alicia,' she said, sitting down by my side, ‘ Charles 
asks me to forgive you, and I do forgive you.' 

I pressed her hand, with tears in my eyes, and said, 
' And do you forgive him ? ’ 

‘ Yes, 1 said she shyly. 

* And what's the result ? ' said I. 

‘ We are to be married directly we reach home ’ 

This was almost the whole of our conversation , she 
walked home with me, Charles following a little way behind, 
though she kept turning her head, as if anxious that he 
should overtake us. ‘ Honour and not love ' seemed to 
ring in my cars. So matters stand. Caroline is again 
happy. 

April 25.—We have reached home, Charles with 11s 
Events are now moving in silent speed, almost with velo-‘ 
city, indeed; and I sometimes feel oppressed by the 
.strange and preternatural ease which seems to accorapam 
their flow. Charles is staging at the neighbouring town , 
he is only waiting for the marriage licence ; when obtained 
he is to come here, be quietly married to her, and carry In 1 
off. It is rather resignation than content which sits on 
his face ; but he has not spoken a word moie to me on the 
burning subject, or deviated one hair’s breadth from the 
course he laid down They may be happy in time to 
come : I hope so But I cannot shake oil depression 

May 6 — Eve of the wedding. CaroliAc is serenely 
happy, though not blithe. J^ut there is nothing to txcite 
anxiety about her. 1 wish I could say the same of him 
He comes and goes like a ghost, and yet nobody seems to 
observe this strangeness in Ins mien. I could not help 
being here for the ceremony ; but my absence would ha\e 
resulted in less disquiet on his part, I believe However, 

1 may be wrong in attributing causes my lather sim pi \ 
says that Charles and Caroline have as good a cliana ot 
being happy as other people. Well, to morrow settles all 

May 7.—They are married : we have just returned from 
church. Charles looked so pale this morning that my father 
asked him if he was ill. He said, ' No : only a slight 
headache ’ ; and we started for the church. Theie was 
no hitch or hindrance ; and the thing is done. 
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4 p.m —They ought to have set out on their journey 
by this time ; but there is an unaccountable delay. Charles 
went out half-an-hour ago, and has not yet returned. 
Caioline is waiting in the hall; but I am dreadfully afraid 
they will miss the train. I suppose the trifling hindrance 
is of no account; and yet I am full of misgivings. . . . 

Sept 14 —Four months have passed ; only four months ! 
It seems like years. Can it be that only seventeen weeks 
ago I set on this paper the fact of their marriage ? I am 
now an aged woman by comparison ! 

On ihat never to be forgotten day we waited and waited, 
and Charles did not leturn. At six o’clock, when poor 
little Caroline had gone back to hei room m a state of 
suspense impossible to descubo, a man who worked in the 
water-meadows came to the house and asked for my 
father He had an 11 terview with him in the study. 
Mv father then rang his bell, and sent for me I went 
down; and I then learnt the fatal news. Chailes was 
no more The waterman had been going to shut down the 
hatches of a weir in the meads when he saw a hat on the 
edge of the pool below, floating round and round in the 
eddy, and looking mto the pool saw something strange 
at the bottom. lie knew what it meant, and lowering the 
hatches so that the water was still, could distinctly see the 
body. It is needless to write particulars that were in the 
newspapers at the time. Charles was brought 1 o the house, 
but he was dead 

We all feared for Caroline , and she suffered much ; but 
strange to say, her suffering was purely of the nature of 
deep giiel which found relief in sobbing and teais. It came 
out at the inquest that Charles had been no ‘ stomod to 
cross the meads to give an occasional half-ciovm to an old 
man who Jived on the opposite, hill, who had once been a 
landscape painter in an humble way till he lo-,t his eye¬ 
sight ; and it was assumed that he had gone thither for the 
same purpose to-day, and to bid him farewell On this 
information the coroner’s jury found that liis death had 
been caused by misadventure ; and everybody believes to 
this hour that he was drowned while crossing the weir 
to relieve the old man. Except one: she believes in no 
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accident. After the stunning effect of the first news, I 
thought it strange that he should have chosen to go on 
such an eriand at the last moment, and to go personally, 
when there was so little time to spare, since any gift could 
have been so easily sent by another hand. Fuithei uflec¬ 
tion has convinced me that this step out of life was as much 
a part of the day’s plan as was the wedding in the chinch 
hard by They wcie the two halves of Ins complete 
intention when he gave me on the Grand Canal that assui- 
ance which T shall never forget : ' Very well, then ; honour 
shall be my woid, not love If she says “ Yes,” the mai- 
nage shall be ’ 

[ do not know why L should have made 1 this entiy at 
this particular tune , but it has oecuired to me to do 
it—to compi le, m a measure, that pait of my desultory" 
chronicle which ielates to the love-story of mv -.istei 
and Charles She lues on meeklv' in her grief, and will 
probably outlive it . wink 1 but never mind me. 

X-— Shl ados a Noil long afifr 

Five years later —I Lave lighted upon this old diaiy, 
which it has intert steel me to look ovei, containing, as it 
does, records of the tunc when lift' shone more wnnnly 
in my eye than it does now. I am impelled to add one 
sentence to lonnd oft its record of the past. About a year 
ago my sister Caroline, aftei a persistent wooing, accepted 
the hand and limit of Tdeophilus Iligham, once the 
blushing young Scripture reader who assisted at tlu* 
substitute for a marriage T planned, and now the lully- 
ordaincd curate of the next parish His penitence for the 
part he played ended in love We have all now made 
atonement for our sms against her • may she be deceived 
no more 
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THE GRAVE BY THE HANDPOST 

I NitViiR pass through Chalk-Newton without turning 
to regard the neighbouring upland, at a point wheie a 
lane crosses the lone straight highway dividing this from 
the next parish; a sight which does not fail to recall the 
event that once happened there , and, though it may 
seem superfluous, at this date, to disinter more memories 
of village history, the whispers ol that spot may claim to, 
be preserved. 

It was on a dark, yet mild and exceptionally dry evening 
at Christmas-time (according to 1 He testimony 01 William 
Dewy oi Mellstock, JMuhael Mail, and others), that the 
choir ot Chalk-Newton—a large parish situate about half¬ 
way between the towns of I veil and Casterbridge, and now 
a railway station—left theii homes just before midnight 
to repeat their annual harmonies under the windows of the 
local population. The band ot instrumentalists and singers 
was one of the largest in the county ; and, unlike the 
smaller and liner Mellstock string-band, which eschewed 
all but the catgut, it included brass and reed performers 
at full Sundav services, and leached all acioss the west 
gallery 

On this night there were two or three violins, two ’cellos, 
a tenor viol, doubh bass, hautboy, clarionets, serpent, and 
seven singers. It was, however, not the choir’s labours, 
but what its membeis chanced to witness, that paiticularly 
marked tin* occasion. 

They had pursued their rounds for many years without 
meeting with any incident of an unusual kind, but to-night, 
according to the assertions of several, there prevailed, to 
begin with, an exceptionally solemn and thoughtful mood 
among two or three ot the oldest m the band, as if they 
were thinking they might be joined by the phantoms of 
dead friends who had been of their number in earlier years, 
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and now were mute in the churchyard under flattening 
mounds -friends who had shown greater zest for melody 
in their time than was shown in this , or that some past 
voire of a semi-transparent figure might quaver from some 
bedroom-window its acknowledgment of their nocturnal 
giecting, instead of a familiar living neighbour. Whether 
thi'. weie fact or fancy, the younger members of the choir 
met togi ther witli their customary thoughtlessness and 
buoyancy. When they had gathered by the stone stump 
ot tl t cross in the middle of the village, ncai the White 
Horse Inn, which they made their starting-pomt, some one 
obseivod tha^ they were full early, that it was not yet 
twelve o’clock The local waits of those days mostly 
leframed from sounding a note befoie Cluistmas morning 
had astronomically at ived, and not eating to return to 
their beer, they det ided to begin with some outlying 
cottages in Sidlinch Lane, whcie the people had no clocks, 
and would not know whether it were night or morning 
In that direction they accordingly went , and as they 
ascended to higher ground their attention was attracted 
by a light beyond the houses, quite at the top of tin 1 lane 
The road from Chalk-Newton to Broad Sidlmch is about 
two miles long, and in tin middle of its course, where it 
passes over the ridge dividing the two villages, it crosses 
at right angles as has been stated, the lonely monotonous 
old highway known as Long Adi Lane, which runs, straight 
as a suiveyor’s line, many miles north and south of this 
spot, on the foundation of a Roman road, and has often 
been mentioned in these narratives. Though now quite 
deserted and grass-grown, at the beginning of the century 
it was well kept and frequented by ;. aflic Th glimmering 
light appeared to come from the precise point where the 
roads intersected 

‘ I think I know what that mid mean ! ’ one of the 
group remarked 

They stood a few moments, discussing the probability 
of the light having origin in an event of which rumours 
had reached them, and resolved to go up the hill. 

Approaching the high land their conjectures were 
strengthened. Long Ash Lane cut athwart them, light 
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and left; and they saw that at the junction of the four 
ways, under the handpost, a grave was dug, into which, 
as the choir drew nigh, a coipse had just been thrown by the 
four Sidlinch men employed for the purpose The edit 
and horse which had brought the body thithei stood 
silently by 

The singers and musicians bom Chalk-Newton halted, 
and looked on while the gravediggers shovelled in and tiod 
down the eaith, till, the hole being Idled, the latter thiew 
their spades into the cart, and prepared to depart 
‘ Who mid ye be a burying there ^ ' asked Tot Swan- 
lulls in a raised voice. ‘ Not the sergeant ? ' 

The Sidlnn h men had been so d» eply engiossed in their 
task that they had not noticed the lanluns of tin* Chalk- 
Newton choir till now 

'What be you the Newton < arol-smgeis ? ’ n turned 
the if*pieM'i)i<itivt s ot Sidhnrh 

'Ay, sine Can it Ik that it is old Sergeant Holwav 
vou’ve a-buried there ? ' 

‘ 'Tis so You’ve heard about it, then ? ’ 

The choii knew no particulars- only that he had shot 
himself m his apple-closet on the previous Sunday ‘ No¬ 
body seein’th to know what 'a did it for, 'a b'lieve > Least¬ 
wise, we don’t know at Chalk-Newton,’ continual Lot 
' O yes Tt all came out at the inquest ’ 

The smgeis drew close, antf the Sidlinch bin n, j^ansing 
to lest alter their labouis, told the storv ‘ II was all 
owing to that son ot his, pool old man It broke his 
heart.' 

' But the son is a -oldier, suielv , now with his icgiment 
in the East Indies ? ' 

‘Ay. And it have been rough wilb the amiy over 
there lately. 'Twas a pity his fatliei persuaded him to 
go. But Luke shouldn't have twytul the scigeant o’t, 
since 'a dal it for the best.' 

The circumstances, in brief, were these : Tlie sergeant 
who had come to this lamentable end, father of the young 
soldier who had gone with his regiment to the East, had 
been singulaily comfortable in his military exponents, 
these having ended long before the outbreak of the great 
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war with France. On his discharge, after duty serving his 
time, he had returned to his native village, and married, 
and taken kindly to domestic life. But the war in which 
England next involved herself had cost him many fret- 
tings that age and infirmity prevented him from being ever 
•again an active unit of the army. When his only son grew 
to young manhood, and the question arose of his going 
out m life, the lad expressed his wish to be a mechanic. 
But his father advised enthusiastically for the army 

‘Tiade is coming to nothing in these days,' he said. 
‘Am, if the war with the French lasts, as it will, tiade 
will be still worse. The army, Luke—-that’s the thing for 
'ce Twas the making of me, and 'twill be the making of 
vou 1 hadn’t half each a chance as you’ll have m these 

mf 

splendid hotter time- ' 

Luke demurred, fo he was a homc-keepmg, peace- 
loving youth. But, putting respectful trust in his father's 
judgment, lie at length gave way, and enlisted in the 
- d Font. In the course of a few w r ecks he was sent out 
to India to his regiment, which had distinguished itself in 
the East under General Wcllt sley. 

But Luke was unlucky. News came home indirectly 
that lie lay sick out there ; and then on one recent day 
when his father was out walking, the old man had received 
tidings that a letter await'd him at Casteibridge The 
sergeant sent*a special mrs t scngei the whole nine miles, 
and the letter was paid fot and brought home ; but though, 
as lie had guessed, it came horn Luke, its contf nts were of 
an unexpected tenor. 

The letter had been written dm mg a time of deep depres¬ 
sion Luke said that his life was ? burden l a slavery, 
and bitterly reproached his fathc-i for advising him to 
embark on a career for which he lclt mv-uited He found 
himself suffering fatigues and illnesses without gaining 
glory, and engaged in a cause which lit' did not under¬ 
stand or appieciatc. If it had not been for his father's 
bad advice he, Luke, would now have been woiking com¬ 
fortably at a trade in the village that lie had never wished 
to leave 

After reading the letter the sergeant advanced a few 
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steps till lie was quite out of sight of everybody, and then 
sat down on the bank by the wayside. 

When he arose half-an-hour later he looked withered 
and bioken, and fioin that day his natural spmts left 
him Wounded to the quick by his son's sarcastic stings, 
he indulged in liquor more and more frequently His 
wile had died some years beiore this date, and the mm grant 
lived alone m tin house whuh had been heis. One morn¬ 
ing m the December under notice; the report of a gun had 
been heard on his premises, and on (Mitering the neigh¬ 
bours found him 111 a dying state lie hud shot himself 
with an old tin lock that he used lor scaling buds, and 
from what lie had said the day befoic, and the arrange¬ 
ments Ik had mud( for his debase, there was no duubj: 
that his end had b< 1 n dehbeiateiy ]daunt'd, as a consequence 
of tilt' despondency mto which lie had been thrown lev his 
son’s kHei 'lIn coroner’s pny returned a verdict of jclo- 
dc- te 

‘Heir's his son's letter,' said one of the Sidlineh men. 
f 'Twus found 111 his father s pocket. You can si e bv the 
state o’t how many times lie lead it over. 1 lowestunever, 
the Lord’s will be done, since it must, whethei or no.' 

The giave was iilled up and levelled, no mound being 
shaped ovei it. Thi' bid! inch men then bade the Chalk- 
Newton dioir good-night, and drpaited with the cait 
in which tiny had brought the sri grant's body to the hill 
When their tiead had died away from the ear, and the 
wind swept over the isolated giave with its customary 
sidle; «»t inch! ten nee, Lot Swanhilis tinned and spoke to 
old Richard TolJei, the hautboy player 

‘ "1*1 s hard upon a man, and lie a wold sojer, to serve 
en so, Richard Not that the seigeant was ever m <1 battle 
bigger than would go mto a half-acre paddock, that > trut' 
Still, his soul ought to hae as good ;i chance as another 
man’s, all the same, hey ? ’ 

Richard replied that he was quite of the same opinion. 

* What d’ye say to lifting up a carrel over his grave, as 
’tis Christmas, and 110 hurry to begin down 111 parish, and 
'twouldn't take up ten minutes, and not a soul up hue to 
say us nay, or know anything about it ? ' 
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Lot nodded assent ‘ The man ought to hae his chances,' 
he repeated 

‘ Ye may as well spot upon his grave, for all the good 
we shall do en by what we lift up, now he’s got so far,' 
said Not ton, the clarionet man and professed sceptic of the 
rhoir f But I’m agreed if the rest be.' 

They thereupon placed themselves in a semicircle by 
the newly-stirred earth, and roused the dull air with the 
well-known Number Sixteen of their collection, which Lot 
gave out as being the one he thought best suited to the 
occasion and the mood:— 

J-I< comes' the pn'soneis to' iclca.se', 
in Sa'-t.tn s bon'-dage held'. 

' Jown it—we’ve nc * er played to a dead man afore,’ 
said Ezra Cattstock, /hen, having concluded the last 
verse, they stood reflecting for a breath or two. ‘ But it 
do seem more merciful than to go away and leave en, as 
thev t’other fellers have done.' 

‘ Now backalong to Newton, and by the time we get 
overright the pa’son’s 'twill be half after twelve,’ said the 
lender. 

They had not, however, done more than gather up 
their instruments when the wind brought to their notice 
the noise of a vehicle rapidly driven up the same lane from 
Sidlinch which the graveejiggers had lately retraced. 
To avoid being run over when moving on, they waited 
till the benighted traveller, whoever he might be, should 
pass them where they stood in the wider area of the Gross. 

In half a minute the light of the lanterns fell upon 
a hired fly, drawn by a steaming and jaded horse. It 
reached the handpost, when a voice from the inside cried, 

‘ Stop here 1 ’ The driver pulled rein. The tairjcge door 
was opened from within, and there leapt out a private 
soldier in the uniform of some line regiment. He looked 
around, and was apparently surprised to see the musicians 
standing there. 

‘ Have you buried a man here ? ’ he asked. 

‘ No. We bain’t Sidlinch folk, thank God; wc be 
Newton choir. Though a man is just buried here, that’s 
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true; and we've raised a carrel over the poor mortal’s 
natomy. What—do my eyes see before me young Luke 
Holway, that went wi' his regiment to the East Indies, 
or do I see his spirit straight from the battlefield ? Be you 
the son that wrote the letter-’ 

‘ Don’t—don’t ask me. The funeral is over, then ? ’ 

‘ There wer no funeral, in a Christen manner of speaking. 
But’s buried, sure enough. You must have met the men 
going back in the empty cart.' 

‘ Like a dog in a ditch, and all through me ! ' 

He remained silent, looking at the grave, and they could 
not help pitying him. ‘ My friends,’ he said. ' I under¬ 
stand belter now. You have, I suppose, in neighbourly 
charity, sung peace to his soul ? I thank you, from my, 
heart, for your kind pity. Yes ; I am Sergeant Hoi way’s 
miserable son—I'm the son who has brought about his 
father’s death, as truly as if I had done it with my own 
hand ! ’ 

‘ No, no. Don’t ye take on so, young man. He’d 
been naturally low for a good while, off and on, so we 
hear ’ 

‘ We were out in the East when I wrote to him. Every¬ 
thing had seemed to go wiong with me. Just after my 
letter had gone we were ordered home. That’s how it is 
you see me here. As soon as we got into barracks at 

Casterbridge I heard o’ this-. . . . Damn me ! I’ll 

daie to follow mv father, anu make awav with myself, too. 
It is the only thing left to do ! ' 

‘ Don’t ye be rash, Luke Ilolwav, I say again , but 
try to make amends by your future life. And maybe 
your father will smile a smile down from heaven upon 'ee 
for ’t.’ 

He shook his head. ' I don’t know about that ! ' he 
answered bitterly. 

* Try and be worthy of your father at his best ’Tis 
not too late.’ 

‘ D' ye think not? I fancy it is! . . . Well, I’ll turn 
it over. Thank you for vour good counsel. I’ll live for 
one thing, at any rate. I'll move father's body to a decent 
Christian churchyard, if I do it with my own hands. 1 

EE 
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can't save his life, but I can give him an honourable grave. 
He shan’t lie in this accursed place! ' 

‘ Ay, as our pa’son says, ’tis a barbarous custom they 
keep up at Sidlmch, and ought to be done away wi’. The 
man a' old soldier, too. You see, our pa’son is not like 
yours at Sidlinch.’ 

‘ lie says it is barbarous, does he ? So it is • ' cried 
the soldier. ‘ Now hearken, my friends.’ Then he pro¬ 
ceeded to inquire if they would increase his indebtedness 
to them by undertaking the removal, privately, of the 
body of the suicide to the churchyard, not of Sidlmch, a 
parish he now hated, but of Chalk-Newton. He would 
give them all he possessed to do it. 

Lot asked Ezra Cattstock what he thought of it. 

Cattstock, the ’cello player, who was also the sexton, 
demurred, and advisee the young soldier to sound the 
rector about it first. ' Mid be he would object, and yet 
'a rnidn’t. The pa’son o’ Sidlinch is a hard man, 1 own 
>e, and ’a said if folk wall kill theirselves m hot blood tliev 
must take the consequences But ours don’t think like that 
at all, and might allow it.’ 

‘ What’s his name ? ’ 

‘The honourable and leverent Mr Oldham, brother 
to Lord Wessex. But you needn’t be ateaid o’ on on that 
account. He’ll talk to 'ee like a common man, if so be 
you haven’t hr.d enough drink to gic ’ee bad bicath ’ 

‘ O, the same as formerly.' Ill ask him. Thank you. 
And that duty done-’ 

‘ What then ? ' 

' There’s wai m Spain. I heai our next move is there. 
I'll try to show myself to be wdiat my father ished mo. 

I don’t suppose I shall—but I’ll Ly in my feeble way. 
That much I swear -here over his body. So help me God.’ 

Luke smacked Ins palm against the white handpost 
with such force that it shook. ‘ Yes, there’s war m Spain ; 
and another chance for me to be worthy of lather.' 

So the matter ended that night. That the private 
acted in one thing as he had vowed to do soon became* 
apparent, for during the Christmas week the rector came 
into the churchyard when Cattstock was there, and asked 
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him to find a spot that would be suitable for the purpose 
of such an interment, adding that he had slightly known the 
late sergeant, and was not aware of any law which forbade 
him to assent to the removal, the letter of the rule having 
been observed. But as he did not wish to seem moved bv 
opposition to his neighbour at Sidlmch, he had stipulated 
that the act of charity should be carried out at night, and 
as privately as possible, and that the grave should be 
in an obscure part of the enclosure ‘ You had better 
see the young man about it at once/ added the rector 

But before Ezra had done anything Luke came down 
to his house. His furlough had been cut short, owing to 
new developments of the war in the Peninsula, and being 
obliged to go back to his regiment immediately, he was 
compelled to leave the exhumation and reinterment to his 
friends. Eveiything was paid for, and he implored them 
all to see it carried out forthwith. 

With this the soldier left. The next day Ezra, on 
thinking the matter over, again went across to the rectory, 
struck with sudden misgiving. He had remembered that 
the sergeant had been bmied without a coffin, and he win 
not sure that a stake had not been driven through him 
The business would be more troublesome than they had at 
first supposed. 

‘ Yes, indeed ! ’ murmured the rector. ' I am afiaid it 
is not feasible after all/ * 

The next event was the arrival of a headstone by carrier 
from the nearest town ; to be left at Mr Ezra Cattstock’s ; 
all expenses paid The sexton and the carrier deposited 
the stone in the former’s outhouse ; and Ezra, left alone, 
put on his spectacles and read the brief and simple insciip- 
tion :— 


HERE T.YI'.TIT Lilli BODY OF SaMOEL 1 lOLAVAY, LATE $EE- 
oi> at. r in ms Majesty’s - —» regimint of loot, who 
UKP Alii I'D 'l HIS LIFE DECEMBER THE 20 Hi, iSo - Kill LIED 
BY b H 

‘ [ AM NOT WORTHY TO BE CALLED Tin SON’ 

Ezra again called at the riverside rectory. ‘ The stone 
is come, sir But I’m afeard we can’t do it nohow.' 
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* I should like to oblige him,' said the gentlemanly old 
incumbent. ‘ And I would forgo all fees willingly. Still, 
if you and the others don't think you can carry it out, I am 
in doubt what to say.' 

‘ Well, sir; I've made inquiry of a Sidlinch woman 
as to his burial, and what I thought seems true. They 
buried cn wi’ a new six-foot hurdle-saul drough’s body, 
from the sheep-pen up in North Ewelease, though they 
won’t own to it now. And the question is, Is the moving 
worth while, considering lhe awkwardness ? ' 

‘ Have you heard anything more of the young man ? ’ 

Ezra had only heard that lie had embarked that week 
for Spain with the rest of the legiment. ‘ And if he’s as 
desperate as ‘a scorn.‘d, we shall never see him here in 
England again.' 

‘ It is an awkward c ase,' said the rector. 

Ezra talked it over with the choir; one of whom sug¬ 
gested that the stone might be erected at the cross-roads. 
This was regarded as impracticable. Another said that it 
might be set up in the churchyard without removing the 
body ; but this was seen to be dishonest. So nothing 
was done. 

The headstone remained in Ezra’s outhouse till, grow¬ 
ing tired of seeing it there, he put it away among the 
bushes at the bottom of his garden. The subject was 
sometimes revised among theip, but it always ended with : 

‘ Considering how 'a was buried, we can hardly make a job 
o’t.’ 

There was always the consciousness lb at Luke would 
never come back, an impression strengthened by the dis¬ 
asters which were rumoured to have befallen t e army in 
Spam. This tended to make their inertness permanent. 
The headstone grew green as it lay on its bach under 
Ezra’s bushes; then a tree by the river was blown down, 
and, falling across the stone, cracked it in three pieces. 
Ultimately the pieces became buried in the leaves and 
mould. 

Luke had not been born a Chalk-Newton man, and 
he had no relations left in Sidlinch, so that no tidings of 
him reached either village throughout the war. But after 
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Waterloo and the fall of Napoleon there arrived at Sid- 
linch one day an English sergeant-major covered with 
stripes and, as it turned out, rich 111 glory. Foreign service 
had so totally changed Luke Holway that it was not until 
he told his name that the inhabitants recognized him as the 
sergeant's only son. 

He had served with unswerving effectiveness through 
the Peninsular campaigns under Wellington ; had fought 
at Busaco, Puentes d’Onoio, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Quatre Bras, and Waterloo; and 
had now returned to enjoy a more than earned pension 
and repose in his native district. 

He hardly stayed in Sidlinch longer than to take a meal 
on his arnval. The same evening he started on foot over 
the hill to Chalk-Newton, passing the handpost, and 
saying as he glanced at the spot, 4 Thank God . he’s not 
tlier^ ! ' Nightfall was approaching when he reached the 
latter village , but he made straight for the churchyard. 
On his entering it theie remained light enough to discern 
the headstones by, and these he narrowly scanned. But 
though he searched the front part by the road, and the 
back j^art bv the river, what he sought he could not find 
—the grave of Sergeant Holway, and a memorial bearing 
the inscription: 'I am not worthy to hi- called thy 
son.’ 

He left the churchyard and made .inquiries. The 
honourable and reverend old rector was dead, and so were 
many ol the choir ; but by degrees the sergeant-major 
learnt that his father still lay at the cross-roads in Long 
Ash Lane 

Luke pursued his way moodily homewards, to do which, 
in the natural course, he would be compelled to icpass the 
spot, there being no other road betw' en the two villages. 
But he could not now go by that j>lace, vociferous with 
reproaches m his father’s tones ; and he got over the 
hedge and wandered deviously through the ploughed fields 
to avoid the scene. Through many a fight and fatigue 
Luke had been sustained by the thought that he was 
restoring the family honour and making noble amends. 
Yet his father lay still in degradation. It was rather a 
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sentiment than a fact that his father’s body had been made 
to suffer for his own misdeeds; but to his super-sensitive- 
ness it seemed that his efforts to retrieve his character and 
to propitiate the shade of the insulted one had ended in 
failure. 

• He endeavoured, however, to shake oit his lethargy, 
and, not liking the associations of Sidlinch, hired a small 
cottage at Chalk-Newton which had long been empty. 
Here he lived alone, becoming quite a hermit, and allow¬ 
ing no woman to enter the house. 

The Christmas after taking up his abode herein he was 
sitting in the chimney-corner by himself, when he heard 
faint notes in the distance, and soon a melody burst forth 
immediately outside his own window It came from the 
carol-singers, as usu.-i , and though many of the old 
hands, Ezra and Lot 1 lcluded, had gone to their rest, the 
same old carols were still played out of the same old books. 
There resounded through the sergeant-major’s window- 
shutters the familiar lines that the deceased choir had 
rendered over his father's grave:— 

Ho conu's' the pn'-.soneis to' ic lease', 

In Sa'-tan's bon'-dage hold' 

When they had finished they went on to anothci house, 
leaving him to silence and loneliness as before. 

The candle wanted snuffing, but he did not snufl it, and 
he sat on till if had burnt do^vm into the socket and made 
waves of shadow on the ceiling. 

The Christmas cheerfulness of next morning was broken 
at breakfast-time bv tragic intelligence which went down 
the village like wind. Sergeant-Major Holv . ■ had been 
found shot through the head by his own h md at the 
cross-roads in Long Ash Lane whcie his father lav buried. 

On the table m the cottage he had lelt a piece of paper, 
on which he had written his wish that he might be buried 
at the Cross beside Ins father. But the paper was acciden¬ 
tally swept to the floor, and overlooked till alter Ins funeral, 
which took place in the ordinary way in the churchyard. 

Christmas 1897. 
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I lately had a melancholy experience (said the gentleman 
who is answerable for the truth of this story) It was 
that of going over a doomed house with whose outside 
aspect I had long been familiar—a house, that is, which 
by reason of age and dilapidation was to be pulled down 
during the following week. Some of the thatch, brown 
and rotten as the gills of old mushrooms, had, indeed, 
been removed before I walked over the building Seeing 
that it was only a very small house—which is usually 
called a 4 cottage-residence ’—situated in a remote hamlet, 
and that it was not more lhan a hundred years old, if so 
much, I was led to think in my progress through the hollow 
rooms, with their cracked walls and sloping lloors, what 
an exceptional number of abrupt family incidents had 
taken place therein—to reckon only those winch had come 
to my own knowledge. And no doubt there were many 
more ot which I had ncvci heard. 

It stood at the top of a garden stretching down to the 
lane or street that ran through a hermit-group of dwellings 
in Mdlstock parish From a green gate at the lower 
entrance, over which the thorn hedge had been shaped to 
an aich by constant clippings, a gravel path ascended 
between the box edges of once tiiin raspberry, strawberry, 
and vegetable plots, towards the front door. This was in 
colour an ancient and bleached green that could be rubbed 
off with the finger, and it bore a smjll long-fcatuied brass 
knocker covered with vefdigris in it-, crevices. For some 
yeais before this eve of demolition the homestead had 
degenerated, and been divided into two tenements to seive 
as cottages for farm labourers; but in its prime it had 
indisputable claim to be considered neat, pretty, and 
genteel. 

The variety of incidents above alluded to was mainly 

841 
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owing to the nature of the tenure, whereby the place had 
been occupied by families not quite of the kind customary 
m such spots—people whose circumstances, position, or 
antecedents were more or less of a critical happy-go-lucky 
cast. And of these residents the family whose term com¬ 
prised the story I wish to relate was that of Mr Jacob 
Paddock the market-gardener, who dwelt there lor some 
years with his wife and grown-up daughter. 

I 

An evident commotion was agitating the premises, which 
jerked busy sounds across the front plot, resembling those 
of a disturbed hive. If a member of the household appeared 
at the door if was with a countenance of abstraction and 
concern. 

Evening began to bead over the scene; and the other 
inhabitants of the hamlet came out to draw water, their 
common well being in the public road opposite the garden 
and house of the Paddocks. Having wound up their 
bucketsfull respectively they lingered, and spoke signifi¬ 
cantly together. From their words any casual listenei 
might have gathered information of what had occuried 

The woodman who lived nearest the site of the slorv 
told most of the tale. Selina, the daughter of the Paddocks 
opposite, had been surprised that afternoon by receiving 
a letter from her once intended husband, then a corporal, 
but now a sergeant-major of dragoons, whom she had 
hitherto supposed to be one of the slain in the Battle of 
the Alma two or three years before. 

‘ She picked up wi en against her fathei’s wish, as we 
know, and before he got his stripes ’ their mh'’inant con¬ 
tinued. ' Not but that the man wa> as hearty a feller as 
you’d meet this side o' London. But Jacob, vou sec, 
wished her to do better, and one can understand it How¬ 
ever, she was determined to stick to him at that time ; 
and for what happened she was not much to blame, so 
near as they were to matrimony when the war broke out 
and spoiled all/ 

‘ Even the very pig had been killed for the wedding/ 
said a woman, ‘ and the barrel o' beer ordered in. O, the 
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man meant honourable enough. But to be off in two daj-s 
to fight in a foreign country—-'twas natuial of her father 
to say they should wait till he got back * 

‘And he never came,’ murmured one in the shade. 

‘ The war ended but her man never turned up again. 
She was not sure he was killed, but was too proud, or too 
timid, to go and hunt for him ’ 

' One reason why her father forgave her when he found 
out how matters stood was, as he said plain at the time, 
that he liked the man, and could see that he meant to 
act straight So the old folks made the best of what they 
couldn’t mend, and kept her tlieie with ’em, when some 
wouldn't Time has proved seemingly that he did mean 
to act stiaight, now that lie has writ to her that lie’s 
coming. She’d have stuck to him all through the time, 
’tis my belief, if t’other hadn’t come along ' 

‘ At the time of the courtship,’ resumed the woodman, 

‘ the regiment was quartered 111 Casterbiidge Barracks, 
and he and she got acquainted by his calling to buy a 
penn’orth of rathe-ripes off that tree yonder in her father’s 
orchard- though 'twas said he seed her over hedge as well 
as the apples He declared ’twas a kind of apple he much 
fancied; and he called for a penn’orth every day till the 
tree' was elcaied. It ended in his calling for her.’ 

‘ ’Twas a thousand pities they didn’t jine up at once 
and ha’ done wi’ it.’ 0 * 

‘ Well, better late than never, if so be he’ll have her 
now. But, I.ord, she’d that faith in en that she’d no 
more belief that he was alive, when a’ didn’t come, than 
that the undermost man in our churchyard was alive 
She'd never have thought of another but for that—O no • * 

‘ 'Tis awkward, altogether, for hei now' 

‘ Still she hadn't married wi’ the new man. Though to 
be sure she would have committed it next week, even the 
licence being got, they say, for she’d have no banns this 
time, the first being so unfortunate ’ 

‘ Perhaps the sergeant-major will think he’s lelcased, 
and go as he came.' 

‘ 0 , not as I reckon. Soldiers bain't partiuilai, and 
she’s a tidy piece o’ furniture still. What will happen is 
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that she’ll have her soldier, and break off with the master- 
wheelwright, licence or no—daze me if she won’t.' 

In the progress of these desultory conjectures the form 
of another neighbour arose in the gloom. She nodded to 
the people at the well, who replied, ' G’d-night, Mrs. 
Stone,’ as she passed through Mr. Paddock’s gate towards 
his door. She was an intimate friend of the latter’s house¬ 
hold, and the group followed her with their eyes up the 
path and past the windows, which were now lighted up by 
candles inside. 


II 

Mrs. Stone paused at the door, knocked, and was 
admitted by Selina’s mother, who took her visitor at once 
into the parlour on the T eft hand, where a table was partly 
spread foi supper. On the ‘ beaufet' against the wall 
stood probably the only object which would have attracted 
the eye of a local stranger in an otherwise ordinarily fur¬ 
nished room, a great plum-cake guarded as if it were a 
curiosity by a glass shade of the kind seen in museums— 
square, with a wooden back like those enclosing stuffed 
specimens of rare feather or fur. This was the mummy of 
the cake intended in earlier days for the wedding-feast of 
Selina and the soldier, which had been religiously and 
lovingly preserved by the former as a testimony to her 
intentional respectability in spite of an untowaid subse¬ 
quent circumstance, which will be mentioned. This relic 
was now as dry as a brick, and seemed to belong to a pre¬ 
existent civilization. Till quite recently, Selina had been 
in the habit of pausing before it daily, and recalling the 
accident whose consequences had thrown a shadow over 
her life ever since—that of which the water-drawers had 
spoken—the sudden news one morning that the Route had 
come for the —th Dragoons, two days only being the inter¬ 
val before departure ; the hurried consultation as to what 
should be done, the second time of asking being past but 
not the third ; and the decision that it would be unwise to 
solemnize matrimony in such haphazard circumstances, 
even if it were possible, which was doubtful. 

Before the fire the young woman in question was now 
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seated on a low stool, in the stillness of reverie, and a 
toddling boy played about the floor around her. 

f Ah, Mrs. Stone !’ said Selina, rising slowly. ‘ How 
kind of you to come in. You’ll bide to supper ? Mother 
has told you the strange news, of course ? ' 

' No. But I heard it outside, that is, that you’d had 
letter from Mr. Clark—Sergeant-Major Clark, as they say 
he is now—and that he's coming to make it up with ’ee.' 

‘ Yes ; coming to-night—all the way from the north ot 
England where he’s quartered. I don’t know whether 
I’m happy or—frightened at it. Of course I always be¬ 
lieved that if he w r as alive he'd come and keep his solemn 
vow to me. But when it is printed that a man is killed 
—what can you think ? ' 

‘ It was printed ? ’ 

' Why, yes After the Battle of the Alma the book of 
the names ot the killed and wounded was nailed up against 
Casterbridge Town Hall door. 'Twas on a Saturday, and 
I walked then* o' purpose to read and see for myself, loi 
I’d heard that his name was down. There was a crowd 
of people round the book, looking foi the names of rela¬ 
tions ; and I ran mind that when they saw me they made- 
way for me—knowing that we’d been just going to be 
married—and that, as you may say, I belonged to him. 
Well, I reached up my arm, and turned over the farrels 
of the book, and under the “ killed ” I read his surname, 
but instead of “ John " they’d printed '* James,” and 1 
thought ’twas a mistake, and that it must be he. Who 
could have guessed there were two neaily of one name m 
one regiment ' 

‘ Well—he’s coming to finish the wedding of 'ee as may 
be said ; so nevei mind, my dear. All’s well that ends well.' 

'That’s what he seems to say. But then he has not 
heard yet about Mr. Miller ; and that'-, what lather ternlies 
me. Luckily my marriage with him next week was to 
have been by licence, and not banns, as in John's case ; 
and it was not so well known on that account Still, I 
don’t know what to think.’ 

‘ Everything seems to come just 'twixt cup and lip with 
'ee—don’t it now, Miss Paddock ? Two weddings broke 
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off— ’tis odd! How came you to accept Mr. Miller, my 
dear ? ’ 

‘ lie’s been so good and faithful! Not minding about 
the child at all; for he knew the rights of the stoiy. 
He’s dearly fond o’ Johnny, you know—just as if 'twcre 
his own- -isn’t he, my duck ? Do Mr. Miller love you or 
don’t he ? ' 

‘ Iss! An’ I love Mr. Miller,’ said the toddler. 

‘ Well, you see, Mrs. Stone, he said he'd make me a 
comfortable home ; and thinking ’twould be a good thing 
for Johnny, Mr. Miller being so much better off than me, 
I agreed at last, just as a widow might— which is what I 
have always felt myself, ever since 1 saw what I thought 
was John’s name printed there I hope John will forgive 
me! ' 

' So he will forgive 1 e, since ’twas no manner of wrong 
to him. He ought to have sent 'ee a line, saying ’twas 
another man.’ 

Selina’s mother entered ‘ We’ve not known of this ail 
horn*, Mrs. Stone,' she said. ‘ The letter was brought up 
from Lower Mellstock Post-office by one of the school- 
children, only this afternoon. Mr. Miller was coming heie 
this very night to settle about the wedding doings. Hark ! 
Is that your father ? Or is it Mr. Miller already come ? ’ 

The footsteps entered the porch; there was a brushing 
on the mat, am! the door of the room sprung back to dis¬ 
close a rubicund man about thirty years of age, of thriving 
master-mechanic appearance and obviously comfortable 
temper. On seeing the child, and before taking any 
notice whatever of the elders, the comer made a noise like 
the crowing of a cock and flapped his arms ar 1 ' they were 
wings, a method of entry which had the unqualified admira¬ 
tion of Johnny. 

‘Yes—it is he,’ said Selina constrainedly advancing. 

‘ What—were >ou all talking about me, my dear ? ’ said 
the genial young man when he had finished his crowing 
and resumed human manners. ‘ Why, what's the mattei r> ’ 
he went on. ‘ You look struck all of a heap ' Mr. Miller 
spread an aspect of concern over his own face, and drew a 
chair up to the fire. 
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‘ O mother, would you tell Mr. Miller, if he don't 
know ? ' 

‘ Misler Miller ! and going to be married in six days ! ’ 
he interposed. 

‘ Ah- he don’t know it yet! ' murmured Mrs. Paddock. 

‘ Know what ? ' 

' Well- John Clark—now Sergeant-Major Clark -wasn’t 
shot at Alma after all. 'Twas anothei oi almost the same 
name ' 

‘ Now that’s interesting ! There were several cases like 
that.' 

' And he's home again ; and he's coming here to-night 
to see her ' 

‘ Whatever shall I say, that he nuiy not be offended with 
what I’ve done ? ’ interposed Selina. 

* But why should it matter if lie be ? ’ 

‘ 0 ! I must agree to be his wife if he forgives me of 
couise I must.’ 

' Must I But why not say nay, Selina, even if Ik do 
torgive 'ec ? ' 

1 O 110 ! llow (an I without being wicked ? You were 
vciy veiy kind, Mr Miller. to ask me to have u>n ; no 
other man would have done it after what had happened, 
and I agreed, even though I did not feel half so warm as 
I ought. Yet it was entirely owing to my believing him 
Hi the grave, as I knew that,if he were not*hc would carry 
out his promise ; and this shows that I was right in trusting 
him.' 

'Yes . He m ust be a goodish sort of fellow, ’ said Mr. 
Miller, for a moment so impressed with the excellently 
faithful conduct of the sergeant-major of dragoons that he 
disregarded its effect upon his own position He sighed 
slowly and added, ' Well, Selina, 'tis h r you to say. I love 
you, and I love Ihe boy; and there'., my chimney corner 
and stick 5 o’ furniture ready for 'ec both.' 

' Yes, 1 know! But I mustn’t hear it any more now,’ 
murmured Selina quickly. ‘ John will be heic soon. I 
hope lie’ll see how it all was when I tell him. If so be I 
could have written it to him it would have been better ' 

'You think he doesn’t know a single word about om 
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having been on the brink o’t. But perhaps it's the other 
way—he's heard of it and that may have biought him.’ 

‘ Ah—perhaps he has 1 ' she said brightening. ‘ And 
already forgives me.' 

‘ If not, speak out straight and fair, and tell him exactly 
how it fell out. If lie s a man he’ll see it.' 

' O he’s a man true enough. But I really do think I shan’t 
have to tell him at all, since you’ve put it to me that way 1 ' 

As it was now Johnny’s bedtime he was carried upstairs, 
and when Selina came down again her mother observed 
with some anxiety ‘ I fancy Mr Clark must be here soon 
if he's coming ; and that being so, perhaps Mr. Miller 
wouldn’t mind — wishing us good-night ! since you are so 
determined to stick to your sergeant-major.' A little 
bitterness bubbled amiu the closing words. ‘ It would be 
less awkwaid, Mr. Miller not being here—if he will allow 
me to say it.' 

‘ To be sure ; to be sure,' the master-wheelwright ex¬ 
claimed with instant conviction, rising alertly from his 
chair. ‘ Lord bless my soul,’ he said, taking up his hat 
and stick, ‘ and we to have been married in six days 1 
But, Selma—you’re right. You do belong to the child’s 
father since lie’s alive. I'll try to make the best of it.' 

Before the generous Miller had got further there came 
a knock to the door accompanied by the noise of wheels. 

‘ I thought r heard something driving up 1 ' said Mrs. 
Paddock. 

They heard Mr. Paddock, who had been smoking in the 
room opposite, rise and go to the door, and m a moment 
a voice familiar enough to Selina was audibly saying, ‘ At 
last I am here again--not without many intaruptions 1 
How is it with 'ee, Mr. Paddock i And how is she ? 
Thought never to see me again, I suppose ? ' A step with 
a clink of spurs in it struck upon the enuy floor. 

‘ Danged if I bain't catched! ’ murmured Mr. Miller, 
forgetting company-speech. * Never mind—I may as well 
meet him here as elsewhere ; and I should like to see the 
chap, and make friends with en, as he seems one o' the 
right sort.’ He returned to the fireplace just as the 
sergeant-major was ushered in. 
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He was a good specimen of the long-service soldier of 
those days ; a not unhandsome man, with a certain un¬ 
demonstrative dignity, which some might have said to be 
partly owing to the stiffness of his uniform about his neck*, 
the high stock being still worn. He was much stouter 
than when Selina had parted from him. Although she had 
not meant to be demonstrative she ran across to him 
directly she saw him, and he held her in his arms and kissed 
her. 

Then in much agitation she whispered something to 
him, at which he seemed to be much surpnsed 

‘ lie's just put to bed,’ she continued * You can go 
up and see him. I knew you’d come if you were alive I 
But I had quite gi’d you up for dead. You’ve been home 
in England ever since the war ended ?' 

' Yes, dear.' 

‘ Why didn’t you come sooner ? * 

‘ That’s just what I ask myself! Why was I such a 
sappy as not to hurry here the first day I set foot on shore ! 
Well, who’d have thought it—you are as pretty as ever ! ' 

He relinquished hei to peep upstairs a little way, where, 
by looking through the balusters, he could sec Johnny's 
cot just within an open door. On his stepping down again 
Mi. Miller was preparing tq depart. * 

‘ Now, what’s this ? I am sorry to see anybody going 
the moment I’ve come ’ expostulated the sergeant-major. 

' I thought we might make an evening of it. There’s a 
nine-gallon cask o’ " Phoenix ” beer outside in the trap, 
and a ham, and half a rawmil* cheese ; for I thought you 
might be short o’ forage in a lonely place like this ; and 
it struck me we might like to ask in a neighbour or two. 
But perhaps it would be taking a lib-, rty ? ’ 

* O no, not at all,’ said Mr. Paddock, who was now in 
the room, in a judicial measured manner. 4 Very thoughtful 
of ’ee, only 'twas not necessary, for we had just laid in an 
extry stock of eatables and drinkables in preparation for 
the coming event.' 

* ’Twas very kind, upon my heart,’ said the soldier, ‘ to 
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think me worth such a jocund preparation, since you could 
only have got my letter this morning.’ 

Selina gazed at her father to stop him, and exchanged 
embariassed glances with Miller. Contrary to her hopes 
Sergeant-Major Clark plainly did not know that the pre¬ 
parations referred to were for something quite other than 
his own visit. 

The movement of the horse outside, and the impatient 
tapping of a whip-handle upon the vehicle reminded them 
that Oark’s driver was still in waiting. The provisions 
were brought into the house, and the cart dismissed. 
Miller, with very little pressure indeed, accepted an invita¬ 
tion to supper, aud a f<uv neighbours were induced to come 
in to make up a cheerful party. 

During the laying of die meal, and throughout its con¬ 
tinuance, Selina, who sat beside her first intended husband, 
tried frequently to break the news to him of her engagement 
to the other—now terminated so suddenly, and so happily 
for her heart, and her sense of womanly virtue. But the 
talk ran entirely upon the late war; and though fortified 
by half a horn of the strong ale brought by the sergeant- 
major she decided that she might have a better oppoitunity 
when supper was over of revealing the situation to lum in 
private. 

Having a upped, Clark leaned back at ease in his chair 
and looked arotind. ‘ We usqjl sometimes to have a dance 
in that other room after supper, Selina dear, I recollect. 
We used to clear out all the furniture into this room 
before beginning Have you kept up such goings on ? ■ 

' No, not at all! ’ said his sweetheart sadh 

* We were not unlikely to revive »t in a few days,’ said 
Mr. Paddock ' But, howsomever, there's seemingly many 
a slip, as the saying is.' . 

‘ Yes, I'll tell John ail about that by and-by 1 ’ intei- 
posed Selina; at which, perceiving that the secret which 
lie did not like keeping was to be kept even yet, her father 
held his tongue with some show et test incss. 

The subject of a dance having been broached, to put 
tin? thought in practice was the feeling of all. Soon after 
the tables and chaiis were borne from the opposite room 
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to this by zealous hands, and two of the villagers sent home 
for a fiddle and tambourine, when the majority began to 
' tread a measure well known in that secluded vale. Selina 
naturally danced with the sergeant-major, not altogether 
to her father's satisfaction, and to the real uneasiness of 
her mother, both of whom would have preferred a post T 
poncment of festivities till the rashly anticipated relation¬ 
ship between their daughter and Clark in the past had 
been made fact by the Church’s ordinances. They did 
not, however, express a positive objection, Mr. Paddock 
remembering, with self-reproach, that it was owing to his 
oiigmal strongly expressed disapproval of Selina’s being 
a soldier’s wile that the wedding had been delayed, and 
finally hindered—with worse consequences than were 
expected ; and ever since the misadventure brought about' 
by his government he had allowed events to steer their 
own courses 

‘ My tails will surely catch in your spurs, John ! ’ mur¬ 
mured the daughter of the house 1 , as she whirled around 
upon his aim with the rapt soul and look of a somnambulist. 

‘ 1 didn’t know we should dance, or I would have put on 
my othei frock.' 

‘ I’ll take care, my love. We’ve danced here before. Do 
you think your father objects to me now ? I've risen m 
rank. I fancy lie’s still a little against me.’ 
f He lias repented, times enough ' 

* And so have I! If I hAd married you then twould 
have saved many a misfortune 1 have sometimes thought 
it might have been possible to rush the ceremony through 
somehow before I left , though we wcie only m the second 
asking, were we ? And even if I liad come back straight 
here when we returned from the Crimea, and married you 
then, how much happier I should have been ! ' 

‘ Dear John, to say that! Why didn’t you ? ’ 

‘ O—dilatoriness and want of thought, and a tear of 
facing your father after so long. I was in hospital a great 
while, you know. But how familiar the place seems again ! 
What’s that I saw on the bcaufet in the other room ? 
It never used to be there. A sort of withered corpse of a 
cake—not an old bride-cake surely ? ' 
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' Yes, John, ours. Tife the very one that was made for 
our wedding three years ago.' 

' Sakcs alive ! Why, time shuts up together, and all - 
between then and now seems not to have been! What 
became of that weddmg-gown that they were making in 
this room, I remember—a bluish, whitish, frothy thing ? ' 

‘ I have that too.' 

* Really 1 . . . Why, Selina-' 

‘ Yes !' 

* Why not put it on now ? * 

' Wouldn’t it seem-. And yet, 0 how I should like 

to ! It would remind them all, if we told them what it 
was, how we really meant to be married on that bygone 
day ! ’ Her eyes weio again laden with wet. 

' Yes. . . . The pr v that we didn’t—the pity 1 ’ 
Moody mournfulness se med to hold silent awhile one not 
naturally taciturn. ‘ Well—will you ? ’ he said. 

‘ I will—the next dance, if mother don’t mind.’ 

Accordingly, just before the next figure was formed, 
Selina disappeared, and speedily came downstairs m a 
creased and box-worn, but still airy and pretty, muslin 
gown, which was indeed the very one that had been meant 
to grace her as a bride three years before 

‘ It is dreadfully old-lashioned,’ she apologized 

‘Not at all. What a grand thought of mine 1 Now, 
let’s to’t again,’ 

She explained to some of Ihem, as he led her to the 
second dance, what the frock had been meant for, and 
that she had put it on at his request. And agam athwart 
and around the room they went. 

* You seem the bride !* he said. 

‘ But I couldn’t wear this gown to be married in now 1 ' 
she replied ecstatically, ‘ or I shouldn’t have put it on and 
made it dusty It is ready too old-fashioned, and so folded 
and fretted out, you can’t think. That was with my taking 
it out so many times to look at. I have never put it on 
—never—till now ! ' 

‘ Selina, I am thinking of giving up the army. Will 
you emigrate with me to New Zealand ? I've an uncle 
out there doing well, and he’d soon help me to making a 
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larger income. The English army is glorious, but it ain’t 
altogether enriching.’ 

' Of course, anywhere that you decide upon. Is it healthy 
there for Johnny ? ’ 

‘ A lovely climate. And I shall never be happy in Eng¬ 
land. . . . Aha 1 ’ he concluded again, with a bitterness 
of unexpected strength, ‘ would to Heaven I had come 
straight back here I ’ 

As the dance brought round one neighbour after another 
the re-united pair were thrown into juxtaposition with 
Bob Heartall among the rest who had been called in ; 
one whose chronic expression was that he carried inside 
him a joke on the point of bursting with its own vastness. 
He took occasion now to let out a little of its quality, 
shaking his head at Selina as he addiessed her m an under¬ 
tone— 

4 This is a bit of a topper to the bridegroom, I10 i ho 1 
’Twill teach en the liberty you’ll expect when you've 
married en! ’ 

‘ What does he mean by a “ topper ” ? ’ the sergeant- 
major asked, who, not being of local extraction, despised 
the venerable local language, and also seemed to suppose 
* bridegroom ’ to be an anticipatory name for himself. ‘ I 
only hope I shall never be worse treated than you've treated 
me to-night! ' 

Selina looked frightened. / He didn't mean you, dear,' 
she said as they moved on. ‘ We thought perhaps you 
knew what had happened, owing to your coming just at 
this time. Had you -heard anything about—what I 
intended ? ’ 

4 Not a breath—how should I, away up in Yorkshire ? 
It was by the merest accident that I came just at this date 
to make peace with you for my delav.' 

4 1 was engaged to be married to Mr. Bartholomew Miller. 
That's what it is! I would have let 'ee know by letter, 
but there was no time, only hearing from 'ee this afternoon. 

. . . You won’t desert me for it, will you, John ? Be¬ 
cause, as you know, I quite supposed you dead, and—and 

-' Her eyes were full of tears of trepidatior, and he 

might have felt a sob heaving within her 
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?f The soldier was silent during two or three double bars 
of the tune. ‘ When were you to have been married to the 
said Mr. Baitholomcw Miller ? ' he inquired. 

* ' Quite soon.' 

‘ How soon ? ’ 

‘ Next week -O yes—just the same as it was with you 
and me. There’s a strange fate of interruption hanging 
over i le, I sometimes think ! He had bought the licence, 
which I preferred so that it mightn’t be like—ours But 
it made no difference to the fate of it ’ 

‘ Had bought the licence ! The devil! ' 

‘Don’t be angry, d< ar John. I didn’t know! ' 

* No, no. I’m not an jry.’ 

' It was so kind of him, considering ! ’ 

‘ Yes. . . I see, of course, how natural your action 

was---never thinking of seeing me any more ! Is it the 
Mr. Miller who is m this dance ? ' 

‘ Yes.’ 

Clark glanced round upon Bartholomew and was silent 
again for some little while, and she stole a look at him, to 
find that he seemed changed. ‘ John, you look ill! ’ she 
almost sobbed ‘ ’Tisn’t me, is it ? ' 

‘ 0 dear, no. Though I hadn’t, somehow, expected it. 
I can’t find fault with you /or a moment—and 1 don’t. 
. . . This is a deuce of a long dance, don’t you think ? 
We’ve been at it twenty minutes if a second, and the fig¬ 
ure doesn't allow one much rest. I'm quite out of bieath ' 
‘ They like them so dreadfully long here. Shall we drop 
out ? Or I’ll stop the fiddler ? ’ 

‘ O no, no, I think I can finish. But although I look 
healthy enough I have never been so strong as I formerly 
was, since that long illness I had in the hospital at Scutari.’ 
‘ And I knew nothing about it! ’ 

‘ You couldn’t, dear, as I didn’t write What a fool I 
have been altogether !' He gav< a twitch, as of one m 
pain. ‘ I won't dance again when this one is over. The 
fact is I have travelled a long way to-day, and it seems 
to have knocked me up a bit.' 
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There could be no doubt that the sergeant-major was 
unwell, and Selina made herself miserable by still believing 
that her story was the cause of his ailment. Suddenly 
he said in a changed voice, and she perceived that lie was 
paler than ever : 

' I must sit down.' 

Letting go her waist he went quickly to the other room 
She iollowed, and found him in the nearest chair, his face 
bent down upon his hands and arms, which were resting 
on the table. 

' What's the matter ? ' said her father, who sat there 
dozing by the hre. 

' John isn't well . . We are going to New Zealand 

when we are mariied, father. A lovely country! . 
John, would you like something to drink ? ' 

‘ A drop o’ that Schiedam of old Owlctt’s that’s undei 
stairs, perhaps,’ suggested her father. ‘ Nol that mmada\ s 
'tis much bt tier thin licenstd liquor' 

‘ John,' she said, putting her face close to his and pressing 
Ins arm ‘ Will you have a diop of spirits or something t ’ 

He did not reply, and Selma observed that his ear and 
the side of his fac<* were quite* white. Convinced that his 
illness was serious, a growing dismay seized hold of hei 
The dance ended , In r mother came in, and learning what 
had happened, looked narrowly at the sergcant-maioi 

‘ We must not let him lie like that, lift him up,’ she said. 

' Let him rest in the wmdo<v-bench on some cushions ’ 

They unfolded his arms and hands as they lay clasped 
upon Iho table, and on lifting his head found his features 
to bear the very impress of death itself. Bartholomew 
Miller, who had now come m, assisted Mr Paddock to 
make a comfortable couch in the window-seat, where the\ 
stretched out Chirk upon his back 

Still lit* seemed unconscious ‘ We must get a doctor,’ 
said Selim ‘ O, my dear John, how is it you he taken 
like this ? ' 

‘ My impression is that lie’s dead ! murmured Mr. 
Paddock. ‘ lie don’t breathe enough to move a tomtit’s 
feather.’ 

There were plenty to volunteer to go for a doctor, but 
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as it would be at least an hour before he could get there 
the case seemed somewhat hopeless. The dancing-party 
ended as unceremoniously as it had begun ; but the guests 
lingered round the premises till the doctor should arrive. 
When he did come the sergeant-major’s extremities were 
already cold, and there was no doubt that death had over¬ 
taken him almost at the moment that he had sat down. 

The medical practitioner quite refused to accept the 
unhappy Selina’s theory that her revelation had in any 
way induced Clark’s sudden collapse. Both he and the 
coroner afterwards, who found the immediate cause to be 
heart-failure, held that such a supposition was unwarranted 
by facts. They asserted that a long day’s journey, a 
hurried drive, and then an exhausting dance, were sufficient 
to such a result upon .1, heart enfeebled by fatty degenera¬ 
tion after the privatio is of a Crimean winter and other 
trying experiences, the coincidence of the sad event with 
any disclosure of hers being a pure accident. 

This conclusion, however, did not dislodge Selina’s 
opinion that the shock of her statement had been the 
immediate stroke which had felled a constitution so under¬ 
mined. 


v 

At this date the Casterbridge Barracks were cavalry 
quarters, their.adaptation to artillery having been effected 
some years later. It had bedn owing to the fact that the 
—th Dragoons, in which John Clark had served, happened 
to be lying there that Selina made bis acquaintance. At 
the time of his death the barracks were occupied by the 
Scots Greys, but when the pathetic circums + .’ices of the 
sergeant-major's end became known .n the town the officers 
of the Greys ofiered the services of their fine reed and 
brass band, that he might have a funeral marked bv due 
military honours His body was accordingly icinoved to 
the barracks, and carried thence to the churchyard in the 
Durnover quarter on the following afternoon, one of the 
Greys’ most ancient and docile chargers being blacked up 
to represent Clark's horse on the occasion 

Everybody pitied Selina, whose story was well known. 
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She followed the corpse as the only mourner, Clark having 
been without relations in this part of the country, and a 
communication with his regiment having brought none 
from a distance. She sat in a little shabby brown-black 
mourning carriage, squeezing herself up in a corner to be 
as much as possible out of sight during the slow and dra¬ 
matic march through the town to the tune from Saul. 
When the interment had taken place, the volleys been fired, 
and the return journey begun, it was with something like 
a shock that she found the military escort to be moving 
at a quick march to the lively strains of 4 Olf she goes 1 ' 
as if all care for the sergeant-major was expected to be 
ended with the late discharge of the carbines. It was, 
by chance, the very tune to which they had been footing 
when he died, and unable to bear its notes, she hastily 
told her driver to drop behind. The band and military 
party diminished up the High Street, and Selina turned 
over Swan bridge and homeward to Mellstock. 

Then recommenced for her a life whose incidents were 
precisely of a suit with those which had preceded the 
soldier’s return ; but how different in her appreciation of 
them! Her narrow miss of the recovered respectability 
they had hoped for from that tardy event worked upon 
her paients as an lmtant, and after the first week or two 
of her mourning her life with them grew almost insup¬ 
portable. She had impulsively taken to herself the weeds 
of a widow, for such she seemed to herself to be, and 
clothed little Johnny in sables likewise. This assumption 
of a inotal relationship to th<* deceased, which she asserted 
to be only not a legal one by two most unexpected accidents, 
led the old people to indulge m sarcasm at her expense 
whenever they beheld her attire, though all the while it 
cost them more pain to utter than it gave her to hear it. 
Having become accustomed by her residence at home to 
the business earned on by her father, she surprised them 
one day by going off with the child to Chalk-Newton, in 
the direction of the town of Ivell, and opening a miniature 
fruit and vegetable shop, attending Ivell market with her 
produce. Her business grew somewhat larger and it 
was soon sufficient to enable her to support herself and 
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the boy in comfort. She called herself ‘ Mrs. John Clark ’ 
fiom the day of leaving home, and painted the name on 
her signboard—no mail lorbidding her. 

By degrees the pain of her state was forgotten in her 
new circumstances, and getting to be generally accepted 
as the widow of a sergeant-major of dragoons-- an assump¬ 
tion which her modest and mournful demeanour seemed to 
substantiate— her life became a placid one, her mind being 
nourished by the melancholy luxury of dreaming what 
might have been her future m New Zealand with John, if 
he had only lived to take her there. Her only liavels now 
weie a journey to Ivell on market-days, and once a fort¬ 
night to the churchyaid in which Clark lay, tlieie to tend, 
with Johnny s assistance, as widows are wont to do, the 
flowers she had planted upon his grave 

On a day about eighteen months after his unexpected 
decease, Selina was suiprised in her lodging over her little 
shop by a visit from Bartholomew Miller. He had called 
on her once or twice before, on which occasions ho had 
used without a word of comment the name by which she 
was known. 

' I’ve come this time,’ lie said, 'less because I was in 
tins direction than to ask 3 mi, Mrs Clark, what you mid 
well guess I’ve come o’ purpose, in shoit ’ 

She smiled 

‘ ’Tis to ask" me again to jiiarry you ? ’ 

' Yes, of course You see, his coming back for ee proved 
what I always believed of ’ee, though others didn’t There's 
nobody but would be glad to welcome y r *u to our parish 
again, now you’ve showed your independence and acted 
uji to your trust in his promise. Well, my dim. will you 
come ? ’ 

‘ I'd rather bule as Mrs. Clark, I think,’ she answered. 

' I am not ashami d of my position at ail, for I am John’s 
widow m the eyes of Heaven.' 

‘ I quite agree-- that’s why I’ve come. Still, you won’t 
like to be always straining at this shop-keeping and market- 
standing ; and 'twould be better for Johnny if you had 
nothing to do but tend him' 

He here touched the only weak spot in Selina’s resistance 
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to his proposal—the good of the boy. To promote that 
theie were other men she might have married off-hand 
without loving them if they had asked her to , but though 
she had known the worthy speaker from her youth, she could 
not for the moment fancy herself happy as Mrs. Miller. 

He paused a while. ' I ought to tell 'ee, Mrs. Clark,' ho 
said by-and-by, ' that marrying is getting to be a pi essing 
question with me. Not on my own account at all The 
truth is, that mother is growing old, and I am away from 
home a good deal, so that it is almost necessary there 
should be another person in the house w T ith her besides 
me. That’s the practical consideration which forces me 
to think of taking a wife, apart from my wish to take you ; 
and you know there’s nobody in the world I care for so 
much.’ 

She said something about then; being far better women 
than she, and other natural commonplaces , but assuied 
him she was most grateful to him for feeling what he felt, 
as indeed she sincerely was. However, Selma would not 
consent to be the useful third person in his comfortable 
home—at any late just then. He went away, after taking 
tea with her, without discerning much hope for him m her 
good-bye. 


vr 

After that evening .she saw and heard nothing ol him for 
a gieat while. Her fortnightly journeys to the sergeant- 
major’s giave were continued, whenever weather did not 
hinder them , and Mr. Miller must have known, she 
thought, of tins custom of hers. But though the chiuch- 
yard was not nearly so far horn his homestead as was her 
shop at Chalk-Newton, he never appeared in the arcuknfal 
way that lovers use. 

An explanation was forthcoming in tue shape of a 1* iter 
from her mother, who casually mentioned that Mr Bm tho- 
lomew Miller had gone away to the other side of Shottsford- 
Forum to be married to a thriving dairyman’s daughter 
that he knew there His chief motive, it \\as rcpoited, 
had been less one of love than a wish to provide a companion 
for his aged mother. 
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Selina was practical enough to know that she had lost 
a good and possibly the only opportunity of settling in 
life after what had happened, and for a moment she 
regretted her independence. But she became calm on 
reflection, and to fortify herself in her course started that 
afternoon to tend the sergeant-major's grave, in which 
she took the same sober pleasure as at first. 

On reaching the churchyard and turning the corner 
towaids the spot as usual, she was surprised to perceive 
another woman, also apparently a respectable widow, and 
with u tiny boy by her side, bending over Clark s turf, 
and spudding up with the point of her umbrella some ivy- 
roots that Selina had reverently planted there to form* an 
evergreen mantle ovei the mound. 

‘ What are you digging up my ivy for ! ' cried Selina, 
rushing forward so excit idly that Johnny tumbled over a 
grave with the force of the tug she gave his hand in her 
sudden start. 

' Your ivy ? ’ said the respectable woman. 

' Why, yes ! I planted it there—on my husband’s giave.' 

‘ Your husband's ! ’ 

' Yes. The late Sergeant-Major Clark. Anyhow, as 
good as my husband, for he was just going to be.' 

* Indeed. But who may be my husband, if not he ? 
I am the only Mrs. John Clark, widow of the late Sergeant- 
Major of Dragoons, and this is his only son and heir.’ 

‘ How can that be ? ' faltered Selina, her throat seeming 
to stick together as she just began to perceive its possibility. 

* He had been—going to marry me twice—and we were 
going to New Zealand.’ 

‘ Ah !—I remember about you,' returned tlv >gitimate 
widow calmly and not unkindly. ' You must be Selina ; 
he spoke of you now and then, and said that his relations 
with you would always be a weight on his conscience. 
Well-; the history of my life with him is soon told When 
he came back from the Crimea he became acquainted with 
me at my home in the North, and w*e were married within 
a month of 'first knowing each other. Unfortunately, 
after living together a few months, we < ould not agree ; 
and after a particularly sharp quarrel, in which, perhaps. 
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I was most in the wrong—as I don’t mind owning here by 
his graveside—he went away from me, declaring he would 
buy his discharge and emigrate to New Zealand, and never 
come back to me any more. The next thing I heard was 
that he had died suddenly at Mellstock at some low carouse ; 
and as he had left me in such anger to live no more with' 
me, I wouldn’t come down to his funeral, or do anything 
in relation to him 'Twas temper, I know, but that was 
the fact. Even if we had parted friends it would have 
been a serious expense to travel three hundred miles to get 
there, for one who wasn’t left so very well off. ... I am 
sorry I pulled up your ivy-roots ; but that common sort 
of ivy is considered a weed in my part of the country.’ 

December iSgy 
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At one’s every step forward it n-.es higher against the south 
sky, with an obtrusive personality that compels the senses 
to regard it and consider The eyes may bend in another 
direction, but never without the consciousness of its h( avy, 
high-shouldered presence at its point of vantage Across 
the intervening levels the gale races in a straight line from 
the fort, as if breathed out of it hitherward With the 
shifting of the clouds the faces ol the steeps vary in colour' 
and in shade, broad lights appearing where mist and vague¬ 
ness had prevailed, dissolving in their turn into melancholy 
gray, which spreads over and eclipses the luminous bluffs. 
In this so-thought immutable spectacle all is change. 

Out of the invisible marine region on the other side birds 
soar suddenly into the air, and hang over the summits 
of the heights with the mdilfrrence of long familiarity. 
Their torms aie white against the tawny concave ol cloud, 
and the curves they exhibit in their floating signify that they 
are sea-gulls which have journeyed inland ftom expected 
stress of weather. As the birds rise behmd the fort, so 
do the clouds 1 isc behind till* birds, almost, as it seems, 
stroking with their bagging bosoms the uppermost flyers. 

The profile oi the whole stupendous ium, as seni at a 
distance of a mile 'Upward, is cleanly cut as that of a 
maible inlay. It is varied with protuberances, which from 
hereabouts have the animal aspect of warts, wens, knuckles, 
and fops It may indeed be likened to an enormous manv- 
limbed organism of an antediluvian time—partaking nf the 
cephalopod in shape—lying lifeless, and covered with a 
thin green cloth, which hides its substance, w hile revealing 
its contour This dull gieen mantle ol herbage stietches 
down towards the levels, where the ploughs have essayed 
for centuries to creep up near and yet neaier to the base 
of the castle, but have always stopped short befoie t* aching 
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it. The furrows of these environing attempts show them¬ 
selves distinctly, bending to the incline as they trench upon 
it; mounting in steeper curves, till the steepness bathes 
them, and their parallel threads show like the stri® of 
waves pausing on the curl. The peculiar place of which 
these are some of the features is ' Mai-Dun,’ ‘ The Castle 
of the Great Hill,’ said to be the Dunium of Ptolemy, the 
capital of the Durotrigcs, which eventually came into 
Roman occupation, and was finally deserted on their with¬ 
drawal from the island. 

The evening is followed by a night on which an invisible 
moon bestow's a subdued, yet pervasive light—without 
radiance, as without blackness, from the spot wherein I 
am ensconced in a cottage, a mile away, the fort lias now 
ceased to be visible, yet, as by day, to anybody whose 
thoughts have been engaged with it and its barbarous 
grandeurs of past time the form asserts its existence behind 
the night gauzes as persistently as if it had a voice. More¬ 
over, the south-west wind continues to feed the mtei veiling 
arable flats with vapours brought directly from its sides. 

The midnight hour for which there has been occasion to 
wait at length arrives, and I journey towards the strong¬ 
hold in obedience to a request urged eailiei m the day. 
It concerns an appointment, which I rather regret my 
decision to keep now that night is come. The loute thither 
is hedgeless and treeless—I ueed not add deserted. The 
moonlight is sufficient to disclose the pale riband-like surface 
of the way as it trails along between the expanses of darker 
fallow Though the road passes near the fo tress it does 
not conduct directly to its fronts As the pirn e is without 
an inhabitant, so it is without a trackway. So presently 
leaving the macadamized road to pursue its course else¬ 
whither, I step off upon the fallow, and plod stumblingly 
across it. The castle looms out of the shade by degrees 
like a thing waking up and asking what I want there, it 
is now so enlarged by nearness that its whole shape cannot 
be taken in at one view. The ploughed ground ends as 
the rise sharpens, the sloping basement of grass begins, 
and I climb upward to invade Mai-Dun. 
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Impressive by day as this largest Ancient-British work 
in the kingdom undoubtedly is, its impressiveness is 
increased now. After standing still and spending a few 
minutes in adding its age to its size, and its size to its 
solitude, it becomes appallingly mournful in its growing 
closeness. A squally wind blows 111 the face with an impact 
which proclaims that the vapours ot the air sail low to-night 
The slope that I so laboriously clamber up the wind skips 
sportively down Its track can be discerned even m tins 
light by the undulations of the withered grass-bents—the 
only pioduce of this upland summit except moss Four 
minutes of ascent, and a vanlage-ground of some sort is 
gained. It is only the crest of the outer 1 am part Imme¬ 

diately within this a chasm gapes ; its bottom is imper¬ 
ceptible, but the counterscarp 'dopes not too steeply‘to 
admit of a sliding descent if cautiously performed The 
shady bottom, dank and chilly, is thus gained, and reveals 
itself as a kind of winding lane, wide enough for a w'aggon 
to pass along, floored with rank herbage, and trending 
away, right and left, into obscurity, between the concentric 
walls of earth. The lowering closeness of these on each 
hand, their impenetiability, and theii ponderousness, aie 
felt as a physical piessure The way is now up the second 
of them, which stands steepei and higher than the first 
To turn aside, as did Clmstian’s companion, horn such a 
Hill Difficulty, is the more natural tendency , but the 
way to the interior is upward. There is, of com sc, an 
entrance to the fortress , but that lies far oft on the other 
side It might possibly have been the wiser course to 
seek for easier ingiess then'. 

However, being here, I ascend the second acclivity. The 
grass stems- the grey beard of the hill- sway in a mass 
close to my stooping face. The dead heads of these various 
grasses—-fescues, fox-tails, and ryes- bob and twitch as if 
pulled by a string undergtound. irom a few thistles a 
whistling proceeds; and even the moss speaks, 111 its 
humble way, under the stiess of the blast 

That the summit of the second line of defence has been 
gained is suddenly made known by a contrasting wind 
from a new quarter, coming over with the aitvp of a 
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cascade. These novel gusts laise a sound from the whole 
camp or castle, playing upon it bodily as upon a harp. 
It is with sonic difficulty that a foothold can be preserved 
under their sweep. Looking aloft for a moment I perceive 
that the sky is much more oveicast than it has been 
hitherto, and in a few instants a dead lull in what is now 
a gale ensues with almost preternatural abruptness. I 
take advantage of tins to sidle down the second counter¬ 
scarp, but by the time the ditch is reached the lull reveals 
itself to be but the precursor of a storm. It begins with a 
heave of the whole atmosphere, like the sigh of a weary 
strong man on turning to recommence unusual exertion, 
just as I stand here m the second fosse. That which now 
radiates from the sk> upon the scene is not so much light 
as vaporous phosphor *-,cence. 

The wind, quickem, g, abandons the natural direction 
it has pursued on the open upland, and takes the course 
of the gorge's length, rushing along therein helter-skelter, 
and carrying thick rain upon its back. The rain is followed 
by hailstones which fly through the defile in battalions— 
rolling, hopping, ricochettmg, snapping, clattering down 
the shelving banks in an undefinable haze of confusion. 
The earthen sides of the fosse seem to quiver under the 
drenching onset, though it is practically no more to them 
than the blows of Thor upon the giant of Jotun-Jand It 
is impossible to proceed furiher till the storm somewhat 
abates, and I draw up behind a spur of the inner scarp, 
where possibly a banicade stood two thousand years ago ; 
and thus aw'ait events. 

The loar oi the stonn can be hterd tiavelln g the com¬ 
plete circuit of the castle— a measun.d mile- < oming round 
at mteivals like a circumambulating column ot infan trj*. 
Doubtless such a column has passed this way m its time, 
but the only columns which enter in these latter days are 
the columns of sheep and oxen that are sometimes seen 
here now ; while the only semblance of heroic voices heard 
are the utterances of such, and 01 the many wunds whu h 
make their passage through the ravines. 

The expected lightning radiates round, and a rumbling 
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as from its subterranean vaults—if there are any—fills the 
castle. The lightning repeats itself, and, coming after the 
aforesaid thoughts of martial men, it bears a lanciful 
resemblance to swords moving in combat. It has the 
very brassy hue of the ancient weapons that here were 
used. The so sudden entry upon the scene of this metallic 
flame is as the entry of a presiding exhibitor who unrolls 
the maps, uncurtains the pictures, unlocks the cabinets, 
and effects a transformation by merely exposing the 
materials of his science, unintelligibly cloaked till then. 
The abrupt configuration of the bluffs and mounds is now 
for the first time clearly revealed— mounds whereon, 
doubtless, spears and shields have frequently lain while 
their owneis loosened their sandals and yawned and 
stretched their arms m the sun. For the first time, too, 
a glimpse, is obtainable of the true entrance used by its 
occupants of old, some way ahead. 

There, where all passage has seemed to be inviolably 
barred by ail almost vertical facade, the ramparts are found 
to oveilap each other like loosely clasped fingers, between 
which a zigzag path may be followed— a cunning construc¬ 
tion that puzzles the uninformed eye Blit its cunning, 
even where not obscuied by dilapidation, is now wasted 
on the solitary forms of a few wild badgus, rabbits, and 
hares Men must have often gone out by those gates in 
the morning to battle with the Roman legfons under Ves¬ 
pasian , sumo to return no moie, others to come back at 
evening, bringing with tin rn the noise oi their heroic 
deeds But not a jingo, not a stone, has preserved their 
fame 

Acoustic perceptions multiply to-night. We can almost 
hear the stream of year„s that haw borin' those deeds 
away from us Strange articulation*-' seem to float on the 
air from that point, the gateway, where the animation in 
past times must frequently have concentrated itself at 
hours of coming and going, and general excitement. There 
arises an ineradicable fancy that they ere human voices ; 
if so, they must be the lingering air-borne vibrations of 
conversations uttered at least fifteen bundled veais ago. 
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The attention is attracted from mere nebulous imaginings 
about yonder spot by a real moving of something close at 
hand. 

I recognize by the now moderate flashes of lightning, which 
are sheet-like and nearly continuous, that it is the gradual 
elevation of a small mound of earth. At fust no larger 
than a man’s fist it reaches the dimensions of a hat, then 
sinks a little and is still. It is but the heaving of a mole 
who chooses such weather as this to work m from some 
instinct that there will be nobody abroad to molest him 
As the fine earth lifts and lifts and falls loosely aside frag¬ 
ments of burnt clay roll out of it—clay that once formed 
part of cups ot other vessels used by the inhabitants of the 
fortress 

The violence of th storm has been counterbalanced 
by its transitoriness. From being immersed in wellnigh 
solid media of cloud and hail shot with lightning, I find 
myself uncovered of the humid investiture and left bare 
to the mild gaze of the moon, which sparkles now on every 
wet grass-blade and frond of moss. 

But I am not yet inside the fort, and the delayed ascent 
of the third and last escarpment is now made It is steeper 
than either. The first was a surface to walk up, the 
second to stagger up, the third can only be ascended on 
the hands and toes. On the summit obtrudes the first 
evidence which has been met with in these precincts that 
the time is really the nineteenth century, it is in the 
form of a white notice-board on a post, and the wording 
ran just be discerned by the ra^s of the setting moon : 

Ca ui ion —Any Person found removing Relics, SK ! Ions, Stones, 
Potion, ides, or othei Material from t* ib Larthwoiu, or cutting 
up the* Ground, will he Pioseeutcd as the Law directs 

1 

Here one observes a difference underfoot from what has 
gone before : scraps of Roman tile and stone chippings 
protrude through the grass in meagre quantity, but 
sufficient to suggest that masomy stood on the spot. 
Before the eye stretches under the moonlight the interior 
of the fort. So open and so large is it as to be practically 
an upland plateau, and yet its area lies wholly within the 
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walls of what may be designated as one building. It is 
a long-violated retreat; all its corner-stones, plinths, and 
architraves were carried away to build neighbouimg villages 
even before mediaeval or modern history began Many a 
block which once may have helped to form a bastion here 
rests now in broken and diminished shape as patf of the* 
chimney-corner of some shepherd’s cottage within the 
distant hoiizon, and the corner-stones of this heathen altar 
may form the base-course of some adjoining village church 

Yet the very bareness of these inner courts and wards, 
their condition of mere pasturage, protects what remains 
of them as no defences could do. Nothing is left visible 
that the hands can seize on or the weather overturn, and 
a permanence of general outline at least results, which no 
other condition could ensure 

The position of the castle on this isolated hill bespeaks 
deliberate and strategic choice exercised by some remote 
mind capable of prospective reasoning to a far extent. 
The natural configuration of lire sui rounding country and 
its bearing upon such a stronghold were obviously long 
considered and viewed mentally before lfs extensive design 
was carried into execution Who was the man that said, 

‘ Let it be built here ! ’ - not on that hill yonder, or on 
that ridge behind, but on this best spot ol all ? Whether 
he were some great one of the Belgie, or of the Durotnges, 
or the travelling engineei of Britain's united tribes, must 
for ever remain time’s secret; his foim cannot be realized, 
nor Ins countenance, noi the tongue that he spoke, when 
he set down his foot with a thud and said, ‘ Let it be 
heie ! r 

Within the innermost enclosure, though it is so wide that 
at a superficial glance the beholder has only a sense ol 
standing on a breezy down, the sol nude is rendered yet 
more solitary by the knowledge that between the benighted 
sojourner herein and all kindred humanity are those three 
concentric walls of earth which no being.would think of 
scaling on such a night as this, even were he to hear the 
most pathetic cries issuing hence that could be uttered 
by a spectre-chased soul. I reach a central mound or 
piatforin—the crown and axis of the whole Mnn tine. The 
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view from heie by day must be of almost limitless extent. 
On this raised floor, dais, or rostrum, harps have probably 
twanged more or less tuneful notes in celebration of daring, 
strength, or cruelty; of worship, superstition, love, birth, 
and death; of simple loving-kindness perhaps never. 
Many a time must the king or leader have directed his keen 
eyes lienee across the open lands towards the ancient road, 
the Icvning Way, still visible in the distance, on the watch 
for armed companies approaching either to succour or to 
attack 

1 am startled by a voice pronouncing my name. Past 
and present have become so confusedly mingled under the 
associations of the spot that for a time it has escaped my 
memory that tills mound was the place agreed on for the 
aforesaid appointment. I turn and behold my friend He 
stands wit h a dark lantern in his hand and a spade and light 
pickaxe over his shoulder. He expresses both delight and 
surprise that I have come. 1 tell him I had set out before 
the bad weather began. 

He, to whom neither weather, darkness, nor difficulty 
seems to have any relation or significance, so entirely is 
his soul wrapt up in Ins own deep intentions, asks me to 
take the lantern and accompany him. I take it and walk 
by his side. He is a man about sixty, small m figure, 
with gray old-fashioned whiskeis cut to the shape of a pair 
of crumb-brushes. lie is entm 1 ]}' in black broadcloth— 
or rather, at present, black and brown, for he is bespattered 
with mud from his heels to the crown of his low hat He 
has no consciousness of this—no s'-nse ot anything but his 
purpose, his ardour for which causes his eyes to shine like 
those of a lynx, and gives his motions all the < xstiuty of 
an athlete’s 

‘ Nobody to interrupt us at ..this time of nigl 1 ! ' he 
chuckles with fierce enjoyment. 

We retreat a little way and find a sort of angle, an 
elevation m the .sod, a suggested squareness amid the mass 
of irregularities around Here, he tells me, if anywhere, 
the king's house stood. Three months of measurement and 
calculation have confirmed him in this conclusion. 

He requests me now to open the lantern, which I do, 
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and the light streams out upon the wet sod. At last 
divining his proceedings I say that I had no idea, in keeping 
the trvst, that he was going to do more at such an unusual 
time than meet me for a meditative ramble through (he 
stronghold I ask him why, having a practicable object, 
he should have minded interruptions and not have chosen 
the day ? lie informs me, quietly pointing to his spade, 
that it was because his purpose is to dig, then signiiymg 
with a grim nod the gaunt notice-post against the sky 
beyond. I inquire why, as a professed and well-known 
antiquary with capital letters at the tail of his name, he 
did not obtain the necessary authority, considering the 
stringent penaltu s for this sort of thing ; and he chuckles 
fiercely again with suppressed delight, and says, ‘ Because 
they wouldn’t have given it ! ’ 

He at once begins cutting up the sod, and, as he takes 
the pickaxe to follow on with, assutes me that, penalty 
or no penalty, honest men or marauders, he is sure of one 
thing, that we shall not be disturbed at our work till aBer 
dawn 

I remember to have heard of men who, 111 their enthu¬ 
siasm lor some, special science, art, or hobby, have quite 
lost the moral sense which would 10strain them from 
indulging it illegitimately , and I conjecture that here, at 
last, is an instance of such an one. He probably guesses 
the way my thoughts travel, for he stands qp and solemnly 
asserts that he has a distinctly justifiable intention 111 this 
matter ; namely, to uncover, to search, to veufy a theory 
or displace it, and to cover up again He means to take 
away nothing—not a grain of sand In this In says he 
secs no such monstrous sin. I inquire if this is really a 
promise to me ? He repeats that it is a promise, and 
resumes digging. My contribution to the labour is that 
of duecting the light constantly upon the hole When 
he has reached something more than a foot deep lie digs 
more cautiously, saying that, be it much or little there, it 
will not lie far below the surface ; such things never are 
deep. A few minutes later the point of the pickaxe clicks 
upon a stony substance. He draws the implement out as 
feelingly as if it had entered a man’s body. Taking up the 
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spade he shovels with care, and a surface, level as an altar, 
is presently disclosed. His eyes flash anew; lie pulls 
handfuls of grass and mops the surface clean, finally rubbing 
it with his handkerchief. Grasping the lantern from my 
hand he holds it close to the ground, when the rays reveal 
a complete mosaic—a pavement of minute tesserae of 
many colours, of intricate pattern, a work of much art, of 
much time, and of much industry. He exclaims in a shout 
that he knew it always—that it is not a Celtic stronghold 
exclusively, but also a Roman; the former people having 
probably contributed little more than the original frame¬ 
work which the latter took and adapted till it became the 
present imposing structure. 

I ask, What if it is Roman ? 

A great deal, according to him. That it proves all the 
world to be wrong in tins great argument, and himself alone 
to be right 1 Can I wai. while he digs further ? 

I agree—reluctantly; but he does not notice my re¬ 
luctance. At an adjoining spot he begins flourishing the 
tools anew with the skill of a navvy, this venerable scholar 
with letters after his name. Sometimes he falls on his 
knees, burrowing with his hands in the manner of a hare, 
and where his old-fashioned broadcloth touches the sides 
of the hole it gets plastered with the diimp earth He 
continually murmurs to himself how important, how very 
important, thj,s discovery is! He draws out an object ; 
we wash it in the same primitive way by rubbing it with 
the wet grass, and it proves to be a semi-transparent bottle 
of iridescent beauty, the sight of which draws gioans of 
luxurious sensibility fiom the digger Further and further 
search brings out a piece of a weapon. It is strange indeed 
that by merely peeling off a wrapper of modern tccumula- 
tions we have lowered ourselves into an andent world. 
Finally a skeleton is uncovered, fanly perf< ct. Jlc lays 
it out on the grass, bone to its bone. 

My friend says the man must have fallen fighting here, 
as this is no place of burial. He turns again to the trench, 
scrapes, feels, till from a corner he draws out a heavy lump 
—a small image four or five inches high. We clean it as 
before. It is a statuette, apparently of gold, or, more 
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probably, of bronze-gilt—a figure of Mercury, obviously, 
its head being surmounted with the petasus or winged hat, 
the usual accessory of that deity. Further inspection 
reveals the workmanship to be ot good finish and detail, 
and, preserved by the limy earth, to be as fresh in every 
line as on the day it left the hands of its artificer. 

We seem to be standing 111 the Roman Forum and not 
on a hill in Wessex. Intent upon this truly valuable relic 
of the old empire of which even this remote spot was a 
component part, we do not notice what is going on in the 
present woild till reminded of it by the sudden renewal 
of the storm Looking up I perceive that the wide ex¬ 
tinguisher of cloud has again settled down upon the fortress- 
town, as if resting upon the edge of the inner rampart, and 
shutting out the moon I turn my back to the tempest, 
still directing the light across the hole. My companion 
digs on unconcernedly; he is living two thousand years 
ago, and despises things of the moment as dreams. But 
at last he is fairly beaten, and standing up beside me 
looks round on wliat he has done. The rays of the lantern 
pass over the trench to the tall skeleton stretched upon the 
grass on the other side. The beating rain has washed the 
bones clean and smooth, and the forehead, cheek-bones, 
and two-and-thirty teeth of the skull glisten in the candle- 
shine as they lie 

This storm, like the first, is of the nature of a squall, 
and it ends as abruptly as the other We dig no further. 
My friend says that it is enough—lie has proved his point. 
He turns to replace the bones in the trench and covers them. 
But they fall to pieces under his touch : the air has dis¬ 
integrated them, and he can only sweep in the fragments. 
The next act of his plan is more than difficult, but is 
carried out. The treasyres are inhumed again in their 
respective holes: they are not ouis. Each deposition 
seems to cost him a twinge ; and at one moment I fancied 
I saw him slip his hand into his coat pocket. 

‘ We must re-bury them all,’ say I. 

' 0 yes,' he answers with integrity. ' I was wiping my 
hand.’ 

The beauties of the tessellated floor of the governor's 
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house are once again consigned to darkness; the trench 
is filled up ; the sod laid smoothly down; he wipes the 
perspiration from his forehead with the same handkerchief 
he had used to mop the skeleton and tesserae clean ; and 
we make for the eastern gate of the fortress. 

. Dawn bursts upon us suddenly as we reach the opening. 
It comes by the lifting and thinning of the clouds that 
way till we are bathed in a pink light. The direction of 
his homeward journey is not the same as mine, and we 
part under the outer slope. 

Walking along quickly to restore warmth I muse upon 
my eccentric friend, and cannot help asking myself this 
question: Did he really replace the gilded image of the 
god Mercurius with the rest of the treasures ? He seemed 
to do so ; and yet I could not testify to the fact. Probably, 
however, he was as go> ■ 1 as his word. 

It was thus I spoke to myself, and so the adventure 
ended. But one thing remains to be told, and that is 
concerned with seven 3 r ears after. Among the effects of 
my friend, at that time ]ust deceased, was found, caiefully 
preserved, a gilt statuette representing Mercury, labelled 
‘ Debased Roman.' No record was attached to explain 
how it came into his possession The figure was bequeathed 
to the Casterbndge Museum 

Dittyoit Post, * 
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WHAT THE SHEPHERD SAW 

A TALE OF FOUR MOONLIGHT NIGHTS 

First Night 

The genial Justice of the Peace—now, alas, no more — 
who made himself responsible for the facts of this story, 
used to begin in the good old-fashioned way with a bright 
moonlight night and a mysterious figure, an excellent stroke 
for an opening, even to this day, if well followed up 
The Christmas moon (he would say) was showing her 
cold face to the upland, the upland reflecting the radiance in 
fi ost-sparkles so minute as only to be discernible by an eye 
near at hand. This eye, he said, was the eye of a shepherd 
lad, young for his occupation, who stood within a wheeled 
hut of the kind commonly in use among sheep-keepers 
during the early lambing season, and was abstractedly 
looking through the loophole at the scene without 

The spot was called Lambing Corner, and it was a shel¬ 
tered portion of that wide expanse of rough pastureland 
known as the Marlbury Dowels, which you directly ti averse 
when following the turnpike-road across Mid-Wessex liom 
London, through Aldbrickham, in the direction of Bath 
and Bristol Here, where the hut stood, the land was high 
and dry, open, e x< ept to the north, and commanding an 
undulating view for miles. On the north side grew a tall 
belt of coarse fur/e, with enormous stalks, a clump of the 
same standing detached in front of the general mass The 
clump was hollow, and the interior had been ingeniously 
taken advantage of as a position for the before-mentioned 
hut, which was thus completely screened from winds, and 
almost invisible, except through the narrow approach. 
But the furze twigs had been cut away from the two little 
windows of the hut, that the occupier might keep his eye 
on his sheep. 
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In the* rear, the shelter afforded by the belt of furze 
bushes was artificially improved by an inclosure of upright 
stakes, interwoven with boughs of the same prickly vegeta¬ 
tion, and within the inclosure lay a renowned Marlbury- 
Down breeding Hock of eight hundred ewes. 

• To the south, m the direction of the young shepherd's 
idle gaze, there rose one conspicuous object above the 
uniform moonlit plateau, and only one. It was a Diuidical 
tnlithon, consisting of three oblong stones in the form of 
a doorway, two on end, and one across as a lintel. Each 
stone nad been worn, scratched, washed, nibbled, split, 
and otherwise attacked by ten thousand different weathers ; 
but now the blocks looked shape!v and little the worse tor 
wear, so beautifully were they silvered over by the light 
of the moon. The ruin was locally called the Devil’s Door. 

An old shepherd pr<* .ently entered the hut from the 
direction of the ewes, and looked around in the gloom. 

‘ Be ye sleepy ? ' he asked in cross accents of the boy. 
The lad replied rather timidly in the negative. 

‘ Then,' said the shepherd, ‘ I’ll get me home-along, and 
rest for a few hours. There's nothing to be done here now 
as I can see. The ewes can want no more tending till 
daybreak—’tis beyond the bounds of leason that they can. 
But as the order is that one of us must bide, I'll leave 'ee, 
d’ye hear ? You can sleep by day, and I can't. And you 
can be down to my house m tei? minutes if anything should 
happen. I can't afford 'ee candle ; but, as 'tis Christmas 
week, and the time that folks have hollcrdays, you can 
enjoy yerself by killing asleep a bit in the chair instead of 
biding awake all the tune. But mind, not longer at once 
than while the shade of the Devil’s Door mov -■ a couple 
of spans, for you must keep an eye upon the ewes.' 

The boy made no definite reply,*and the old man, stirring 
the fire in the stove with his crook-stem, closed the door 
upon his companion and vanished. 

As this had been more or less the course of events every 
night since the season's lambing had set in, the boy was 
not at all surprised at the charge, and amused himself for 
some time by lighting straws at the stove. He then went 
out to the ewes and new-born lambs, ie-entered, sat down, 
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and finally foil asleep. This was his customary manner 
of performing his watch, for though special permission for 
naps had this week been accorded, he had, as a matter of 
fad, done the same thing on every preceding night, sleeping 
often till awakened by a smack on the shoulder at three 
or four m the morning from the crook-stein of the old man. 

It might have been about eleven o’clock when he awoke. 
He was so surprised at awaking without, apparently, being 
called or struck, that on second thoughts he assumed that 
somebody must have called him in spite of appearances, 
and looked out of the hut window towards the sheep. They 
all lay as quiet as when he had visited them, very little 
bleating being audible, and no human soul disturbing the 
scene. He next looked from the opposite window, apd 
here the case was different The frost-facets glistened 
under the moon as before , an occasional furze bush showed 
as a dark spot on the same ; and in the foreground stood 
the ghostly form of the tnhthon. But in front of the 
tnlithon stood a man 

That he was not the shepherd or anyone of the farm 
labourers was apparent m a moment's observation, his 
dress being a dark suit, and his figuic of slender build and 
graceful carriage. He walked backwards and forwards 
in front of the trihthon. 

The shepherd lad had hardly done speculating on the 
strangeness of the unknow/i s presence here at such an 
hour, when he saw a second figure crossing the open 
sward towards the locality of the tnlithon and furze clump 
that screened the hut This second personage was a 
woman ; and immediately on sight of her the male stranger 
hastened forward, meeting her just m front of the hut 
window. Before she seemed to be aware of his intention 
he clasped her in his arms. 

The lady released herself and diew back with some 
dignity. 

‘ You have come, Harriet—bless you for it!' he ex¬ 
claimed fervently 

‘ But not for this/ she answered, in offended accents. 
And then, more good-naturedly, ‘ I have come, Fred, because 
you entreated me so 1 What can have been the objei t of 
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your writing such a letter ? I feared I might be doing you 
grievous ill by staying away. How did you come here ? ' 

‘ I walked all the way from my father’s.' 

‘ Well, what is it ? How have you lived since we last 
met ? ' 

*' But roughly ; you might have known that without 
asking. I have seen many lands and many faces since 
I last walked these downs, but I have only thought of 
you ' 

' Is it only to tell me this that you have summoned me* 
so strangely ? ’ 

A passing breeze blew away the murmur of the reply 
and several succeeding sentences, till the man’s voice 
again became audible in the words, ‘ Harriet—truth 
between us two ! I Ikpo heard that the Duke does not 
treat you too w 7 ell.’ 

' He is warm-tempered, but he is a good husband. ’ 

‘ Ho speaks roughly to you, and sometimes even threatens 
to lock you out of doors.’ 

‘Only once, Fred! On my honour, only once The 
Duke is a fairly good husband, I repeat. But you deserve 
punishment for this night's trick of drawing me out. What 
docs it mean ? ' 

‘ Harriet, dearest, is this fair or honest ? Is it not 
notorious that your life with him is a sad one—that, in 
spite of the sweetness of your ,tcmper, the sourness of his 
embitters your days ? I have come to know if I can help 
you. You are a Duchess, and I am Fred Ogbourne; 
but it is not impossible that I may be able to help vou 
. . . By God ! the sweetness of that tongue ought to 
keep him civil, especially when thee is addi/ to it the 
sweetness of that face ! ’ 

' Captain Ogbourne ! ’ she exclaimed, with an emphasis 
of playful fear. ‘ How can such a comrade of my youth 
behave to me as you do ? Don’t speak so, and stare at 
me so ! Is this realty all you have to say ? I see I ought 
not to have come. 'Twas thoughtlessly done.’ 

Another breeze broke the thread of discourse for a time 

‘ Very well. I perceive you are dead and lost to me, ’ 
he could next be heard to say; ‘ " Captain Ogbourne^,'* 
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proves that. As I once loved you I love you now, Harriet, 
without one jot of abatement; but you are not the woman 
you were—you once were honest towards me ; and now 
you conceal your heart in made-up speeches. Let it bo; 
I can never see you again ' 

' You need not say that in such a tragedy tone, you 
silly. You may see me in an ordinary way—why should 
you not ? But, of course, not in such a way as this. I 
should not have come now, if it had not happened that 
the Duke is away from home, so that there is nobody to 
check my erratic impulses.' 

‘ When does he return ? ' 

'The day after to-morrow, or the day after that.’ 

‘ Then meet me again to-morrow night.’ 

‘ No, Fred, I cannot.' 

' If you cannot to-morrow night, you can the night after , 
one of the two before he conies please bestow on me 
Now, vour hand upon il ! To-moriow or next night you 
will see me to bid me farewell! ’ He seized the Duchess’s 
hand. 

‘ No, but, Fred- let go mv hand! What do you mean 
by holding me so ? If it be love to forget all respect to 
a woman's present position in thinking of her past, then 
yours may be so, Frederick. Tt is not kind and gentle of 
you to induce me to come to this place for pity of you. 
and then to hold me tight here ' 

' But see me once more! 1 have i ome two thousand 

miles to ask it ’ 

' 0 , I must not ! There will be slandcis—Heaven know? 
what 1 I cannot meet you. For the sake of old limes 
don’t ask it ’ 

‘ Then own two things to me ; that you did love me once, 
and that your husband is unkind to 3 ou often enough now 
to make you think of the time when you cared for me ’ 

' Yes 1 own them both,' she answered faintly ‘ But 
owning such as that tells against me ; and I swear the 
inference is not true,' 

' Don’t say that; for you have come - let me think the 
reason of your coming what I like to think it. It can do 
you no harm. Come once more I ' 
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He still held her hand and waist. ' Very well, then/ 
she said. ‘ Thus far you shall persuade me. I will meet 
you to-morrow night or the night after. Now, let me go/ 

He released her, and they parted. The Duchess ran 
rapidly down the hill towards the outlying mansion of 
Shakeforest Towers, and when he had watched her out of 
sight, he turned and strode off in the opposite direction. 
All then was silent and empty as before. 

Yet it was only for a moment When they had quite 
departed, another shape appeared upon the scene He 
came irom behind the trilithon. He was a man of stouter 
build than the first, and wore the boots and spurs of a 
horseman. Two things were at once obvious from this 
phenomenon : that he had watched the interview between 
the Captain and the Du« hess ; and that, though he probably 
had seen every moven ent of the couple, including the 
embrace, he had been too remote to hear the reluctant 
words of the lady’s conversation—or, indeed, any words 
at all—so that the meeting must have exhibited itself to 
his eye as the assignation of a pair of well-agreed lovers. 
But it was necessary that several years should elapse before 
the shepherd-boy was old enough to reason out this 

The third individual stood still for a moment, as if deep 
in meditation. He crossed over to where the lady and 
gentleman had stood, and looked at the ground, then he 
too turned and*went away in a third direction, as widely 
divergent as possible from tlihse taken by the two inter-* 
locutors. His course was towards the highway; and a few 
minutes afterwards the trot of a horse might have been 
heard upon its frosty surface, lessening till it died away 
upon the ear. 

The boy remained in the hut, confronting the Trilithon as 
if he expected yet more actors Qn Ihe scene, but nobody 
else appeared. How long he stood with his little face 
against the loophole he hardly knew; but he was rudely 
awakened from his reverie by a punch in his back, and in 
the feel of it lie familiarly recognized the stem of the old 
shepherd’s crook. 

1 Blame thy young eyes and limbs, Bill Mills—now you 
have let the fire out, and you know I want it kept in ! I 
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thought something would go wrong with 'ee up here, and I 
couldn't bide in bed no more than thistledown on the wind, 
that I could not! Well, what’s happened, fie upon 'ee ? ' 

‘ Nothing.' 

‘ Ewes all as I left 'em ? ' 

' Yes.’ 

‘ Any lambs want bringing in ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

The shepherd relit the fire, and went out among the sheep 
with a lantern, for the moon was getting low. Soon he 
came in again. 

‘ Blame it all—thou’sl say that nothing have happened ; 
when one ewe have twinned and is like to go olf, and 
another is dying for want of half an eye of looking to ! I 
told 'ee. Bill Mills, if anything went wrong to come doWn 
and call me ; and this is how you have done it.’ 

‘ You said I could go to sleep lor a hollerdaj>, and I did.’ 

‘ Don't you speak to your betters like that, young man, 
or you'll come to the gallows-tree ! You didn’t sleep all 
the time, or you wouldn’t have been peeping out of that 
there hole ! Now you can go home, and be up here again 
by breakfast-time. I be an old man, and there’s old men 
that deserve well of the world ; but no—I must rest how I 
can ! ' 

The elder shepherd then lay down inside the hut, and the 
boy went down the hill to the hamlet wiieie he dwelt. 

Slcond Nigtit 

When the next night drew on the actions of the boy were 
almosl enough to show that he was thinking of the meeting 
he had witnessed, and of the promise wrung from the lady 
that she would come there again. As far as the sheep- 
tending arrangements wqre concerm d, to-night was but a 
repetition of the foregoing one. Be l ween ten and eleven 
o’clock the old shepherd withdrew as usual for what sleep 
at home he might chance to get without interruption, 
making up the other necessary hours of rest at some time 
during the day ; the boy was left alone. 

The frost was the same as on the night before, except 
perhaps that it was a little more severe. The moon shone 
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as usual, except that it was three-quarters of an hour later 
m its course , and the boy’s condition was much the same, 
except that he felt no sleepiness whatever. He felt, too, 
rather afraid ; but upon the whole he preferred witnessing 
an assignation of strangers to running the risk of being 
discovered absent by the old shepherd. 

It was before the distant clock of Shakeforest Towers 
had struck eleven that he observed the opening of the 
second act of this midnight drama. It consisted in the 
appearance of neither lover nor Duchess, but of the third 
figure -the stout man, booted and spurred—who came up 
from the easterly direction in which he had retreated the 
night before. He walked once round the trilithon, and 
next advanced towards the clump concealing the hut, the 
moonlight shining full upon his lace and revealing him to 
be the Duke. Fear sc zed upon the shepherd-boy: the 
Duke was Jove himself to the rural population, whom to 
offend was starvation, homelessness, and death, and whom 
to look at was to be mentallv scathed and dumbfoundered. 

mf 

He closed the stove, so that not a spark of light appeared, 
and hastily buiicd himself in the straw that lay in a 
corner. 

The Duke came close to the clump of furze and stood by 
the spot where his wile and the Captain had held their 
dialogue; he examined the furze as if searching for a 
hiding-place, and in doing so discovered the hut. The 
latter he walked round and th'en looked inside ; finding it 
to all seeming empty, he entered, closing the door behind 
him and taking his place at the little circular window 
against which the boj^’s face had been pK-^ed ]ust beiore. 

The Duke had not adopted his measures teo rapidly, if 
his object were concealment. Almost as soon as he had 
stationed himself there eleven o’clpck struck, and the slender 
young man who had previously graced the scene promptly 
reappeared from the north quarter of the down. The spot 
of assignation having, by the accident of his running for¬ 
ward on the foregoing night, removed itself from the 
Devil’s Door to the clump of furze, he instinctively came 
thither, and waited for the Duchess where he had met her 
before. 
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But a fearful surprise was in store for him to-night, as 
well as for the trembling juvenile. At his appearance the 
Duke breathed more and more quickly, his breathings 
being distinctly audible to the crouching boy. The young 
man had hardly paused when the alert nobleman softly 
opened the door of the hut, and, stepping round the furze, 
came full upon Captain Fred. 

‘ You have dishonoured her, and you shall die the death 
you deserve !' came to the shepherd's ears, in a harsh, 
hollow whisper through the boarding of the hut. 

The apathetic and taciturn boy was excited enough to 
run the risk of rising and looking from the window, but lie 
could see nothing for the intervening furze boughs, both 
the men having gone round to the side. What took place 
in the few following moments he never exactly knew. *He 
discerned portion of a shadow in quick muscular move¬ 
ment ; then there was the lull of something on the grass ; 
then there was stillness. 

Two or three minutes later the Duke became visible 
round the corner of the hut, dragging by the collar the 
now inert body of the second man The Duke dragged 
him across the open space towards the trihthon. Behind 
this rum was a hollow, irregular spot, ovcrgiown with furze 
and stunted 1 horns, and liddled by the old holes of badgers, 
its former inhabitants, who had now died out or departed 
The Duke vanished into this depression with his burden, 
reappearing after the lap** 1 of a few seconds. When lie 
came forth he dragged nothing behind him 

He returned to the side of the hut, cleansed something 
on the grass, and again put himself on the watch, though 
not as before, inside the hut, but without, on the shady 
side. ' Now for the second ! * he said. 

It was plain, even to the unsophisticated boy, that he 
now awaited the other person of the appointment -his 
wife, the Duchess—for what purpose it was tumble to 
think. He seemed to be a man of such determined temper 
that he would scarcely hesitate in carrying out a course of 
revenge to the bitter end. Moreover —though it was what 
the shepherd did not perceive—this was all the more prob¬ 
able, in that the moody Duke was labouring under the 
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exaggerated impression which the sight of the meeting in 
dumb show had conveyed 

The jealous watcher waited long, but he waited in vain. 
From within the hut the boy could hear his occasional 
exclamations of surprise, as if he were almost disappointed 
at the failure of his assumption that his guilty Duchess 
would surely keep the tryst Sometimes he stepped from 
the shade of the furze into the moonlight, and held up his 
watch to learn the time. 

About half-past eleven he seemed to give up expecting 
her. T Ie then went a second time to the hollow behind the 
trilithon, remaining there nearly a quarter of an hour. 
From this place he proceeded quickly over a shoulder of the 
declivity, a litth* to the left, presently returning on hoise- 
baek, which proved th.d his horse had been tethered in some 
secret place down there 5 Crossing anew r the down between 
the hut and the trilithon, and scanning the precincts as if 
finally to assure himself that she had not come, lie lode 
slowly downwards m the direction of Shakeforest Towers. 

The juvenile shepherd thought of what lay in the hollow 
yonder; and no fear of the crook-stem of his superior 
officer was potent enough to detain him longer on that hill 
alone Any live company, even the most terrible, was 
better than the company of the dead ; so, miming with the 
speed of a hare in the direction pursued by the horseman, 
he overtook the revengeful Duke at the second descent 
(where the great western road*crossed before you came to 
the old park entrance on that side—now closed up and the 
lodge cleared away, though at the time it was w'ondcred 
why, being considered the most convenient gale of all) 

Once within the sound of the horse’s footstep", Bill Mills 
felt comparatively comfortable ; for though m awe of the 
Duke because of his position, he had no moral repugnance 
to his companionship on account of the giisly deed he had 
committed, considering that powerful nobleman to have a 
right to do what he chose on his own lands. The Duke rode 
steadily on beneath his ancestral trees, the hoofs of his 
horse sending up a smart sound now that he had reached 
the hard road of the drive, and soon drew near the front 
door of his house, surmounted by parapets with square-cut 
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battlements that cast a notched shade upon the gravelled 
terrace. These outlines were quite familiar to little Bill 
Mills, though nothing within their boundaiy had ever been 
seen by him. 

When the rider approached the mansion a small turret 
door was quickly opened and a woman came out As soon 
as she saw the horseman's outlines she ran forward into the 
moonlight to meet him. 

‘ Ah, dear—and are you come ? ' she said. ' I heard 
Hero’s tread just when you rode over the hill, and I knew 
it in a moment. I would have come further if I had been 
aware-’ 

‘ Glad to see me, eh ? ' 

' How can you ask that ? ' 

' Well; it is a lovely night for meetings.' 

' Yes, it is a lovely night.' 

The Duke dismounted and stood by her side. ‘ W T hy 
should you have been listening at this time of night, and 
yet not expecting ine ? ’ he asked. 

'Why, indeed! There is a strange story attached to 
that, which I must tell you at once But why did you 
come a night sooner than you said you would come ? I 
am rather sorry— I really am ! ' (shaking her head play¬ 
fully), ‘ for as a surpiise to you I had oidered a bonfire to be 
built, which was to be lighted on your arrival to-morrow; 
and now it is wasted. You can see the outline ol it just 
out there.' 

The Duke looked across to a spot of rising glade, and saw 
the faggots in a heap He then bent his eyes with a bland 
and puzzled air on the ground. 'What is this strange 
stoiy you have to tell me that kept you awake ?' he 
murmured. 

‘ It is this—and it is really rather serious. My cousin 
Fred Ogbourne—Captain Ogbouine as he is now—was m 
his boyhood a great admirer of mine, as I think l have told 
you, though I was six years his senior. I11 strict truth, he 
was absurdly fond of me.' 

' You have never told me of that before.' 

' Then it was your sister I told—yes, it w r as. Well, you 
know I have not seen him for many years, and naturally 
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I had quite forgotten his admiration of me in old times. 
But guess my surprise when the day before yesterday, I 
received a mysterious note bearing no address, and found 
on opening it that it came from him. The contents 
frightened me out of my wits. He had returned from 
Canada to his father’s house, and conjured me by all he 
could think of to meet him at once. But I think I can 
repeat the exact words, though I will show it to you when 
we get indoors. 

‘■‘My dear Cousin Harriit," the note said, " After this long 
absence you will be surprised at my sudden leappearancc, and more 
by what I am going to ask. But if my life and futiue are ot any 
concern to you at all, I beg that you will grant my request What 
1 require of you is, dear Harriet, that you meet me about eleven 
to-night by tlu Diuid stones on Marlbury Downs, about a mile or 
more horn your house I ■ mnot say more, except to entreat vou 
to come I will explain a I when you are there The one thing 
is, I want to sf'c you Come alone Believe me, I would not ask 
this if m\ happiness did not hang upon it—God knows how entirely ' 
1 am too agitated to say moie—Yours, 

‘ "Bred ” 

‘ That was all of it. Now, of course, I ought not to have 
gone, as it turned out, but that I did not think ol then. 
1 remembered his impetuous temper, and feared that 
something grievous was impending over his head, while he 
had not a friend in the world to help him, or anyone except 
myself to whom* he would care to make his trouble known. 
So I wrapped myself up and went to Marlbury Downs at 
the time he had named. Don’t you think I was courage¬ 
ous ? ' 

' Very.' 

‘ When I got there™ but shall we not walk )n ; it is 
getting cold?’ The Duke, howc\er, did not move 
4 When I got there he came, of course, as a full-grown man 
and officer, and not as the lad that I had known him. When 
I saw him I was sorry I had come. I can haidly tell you 
how he behaved. What he wanted I don't know even now ; 
it seemed to be no more than the mere meeting with me 
He held me by the hand and waist—0 so tight—and would 
not let me go till I had promised to meet him again. His 
manner was so strange and passionate that I was afraid 
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of him in such a lonely place, and I promised to come. 
Then I escaped—then I ran home—and that’s all. When 
the time drew on this evening for the appointment— 
which, of course, I never intended to keep—I felt uneasy, 
lest when he found I meant to disappoint him he would 
come on to the house ; and that’s why I could not sleep. 
Rut you are so silent! ’ 

‘ I have had a long journey.’ 

‘ Then let us get into the house Why did you come 
alone and unattended like this ? ’ 

' It was my humour.' 

After a moment’s silence, during which they moved on, 
she said, ' I have thought of something which I hardly like 
to suggest to you. He said that if I failed to come to-night 
he would wait again to-morrow night Now, shall we 
to-morrow night go to the hill together—just to see if he is 
there ; and if he is, read him a lesson on his foolishness in 
nourishing tins old passion, and sending for me so oddly, 
instead of coming lo the house ? ' 

‘ Whv should w r c see if lie’s there ? ' said her husband 
moodily 

‘ Because I think we ought to do something m it. Poor 
Fred I lie would listen to vou if you leasoned with him, 
and set our positions in their true light brfoie him. It 
would be no more than Christian kindness to a man who 
unquestionably is very miserable from some cause 01 other 
His head seems quite turned ' 

By this tune they had reached the door, rung the bell, 
and waited. All the house seemed to be asleep ; but soon 
a man came to Hum, the horse was taken away, and the 
Duke and Duchess went in. 

Third Night 

There was no help for it. Bill Mills was obliged to stay 
on dutv in the old shepherd’s absence, this evening as 
before, or give up his post and living. He thought as 
bravely as he could of what lay behind the Devil’s Door, 
but with no great success, and was therefore m a measure 
relieved, even if awe-stricken, when he saw the forms of 
the Duke and Duchess strolling across the fronted gLeen- 
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sward. The Duchess was a few yards in front of her hus¬ 
band and tripped on lightly. 

‘ I tell you he has not thought it worth while to come 
again ! * the Duke insisted, as he stood still, reluctant to 
walk further. 

• * He is more likely to come and wait all night; and it 
would be harsh treatment to let him do it a second time/ 
' He is not here ; so turn and come home/ 

‘ He seems not to be here, certainly; I wonder if any¬ 
thing has happened to him. If it has, I shall never forgive 
myself! ’ 

The Duke, uneasily, ' 0, no. He has some other engage¬ 
ment ’ 

‘ That is very unlikely/ 

‘ Or perhaps he has found the distance too far/ 

' Nor is that probaU »/ 

' Then he may have thought better of it/ 

'Yes, lie may have thought better of it; if, indeed, he 
is not here all the time—somewheic in the hollow behind 
the Devil’s Door. Let ns go and see; it will serve him 
right to surprise him ’ 

' O, he’s not there/ 

‘ He may be lying very quiet because of you/ she said 
archly 

‘ O, no—not because of me 1 ’ 

* Come, then/ I declare, dearest, you lag like an unwill¬ 
ing schoolboy to-night, and there’s no responsiveness in 
you 1 You arc jealous of that poor lad, and it is quite 
absurd of you.’ 

‘ I'll come 1 I'll come ! Say no more, Harriet!' And 
they crossed over the green. 

Wondering what thev would do, th i young sheuherd left 
the hut, and doubled behind the bell of furze, intending to 
stand near the tnlithon nnperceived. But, in crossing the 
few yards of open ground he was for a moment exposed to 
view. 

‘ Ah, 1 see him at last I ’ said the Duchess. 

‘ See him ! ' said the Duke. ' Where ? ’ 

' By the Devil’s Door ; don't you notice a figure there 7 
Ah, my poor lover-cousin, won’t you catch it now ? ’ And 
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she laughed half-pityingly. ‘ But what's the matter ?' she 
asked, turning to her husband. 

' It is not he ! ’ said the Duke hoarsely. ‘ It can’t be 
he!' 

‘ No, it is not he. It is too small for him. It is a buy.' 

‘Ah, I thought so! Boy, come here.' 

The youthful shepherd advanced with apprehension. 

‘ What are you doing here ? ' 

* Keeping sheep, your Giace.' 

' Ah, you know me! Do you keep sheep here every 
night ? ' 

' Olf and on, my Lord Duke.' 

‘ And what have you seen here to-night or last night ? ’ 
inquired the Duchess. ‘ Any pel son waiting or walking 
about ? ' . 

The boy was silent. 

‘ He has seen nothing,’ interrupted her husband, his eyes 
so forbiddingly fixed on the boy that they seemed to slnne 
like points of lire. ' Come, let us go. The air is too keen 
to stand in long.’ 

When they were gone the boy retreated to the hut and 
sheep, less fearful now than at first—familiarity with the 
situation having gradually overpowered his thoughts of the 
buried man. But he was not to be left alone long. When 
an interval had elapsed of about sufficient length for walk¬ 
ing to and from Shakefoiest Towers, there appeared from 
that direction the heavy for hi of the Duke. He now came 
alone. 

The nobleman, on his part, seemed to have eyes no less 
sharp than the boy’s, for he instantly recognized the latter 
among the ewes, and came straight towards him. 

‘ Are you the shepherd lad I spoke to a short time ago ? ’ 

‘ I be, m} 7 Lord Duke.’ 

‘ Now listen to me. Her Grace asked you what >ou had 
seen this last night or two up here, and you made no reply. 

I now ask the same thing, and you need not be afraid to 
answer. Have you seen anything strange these nights you 
have been watching here ? ' 

' My Lord Duke, I be a poor heedless boy, and what I see 
I dont bear in mind.’ 
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‘ I ask you again,’ said the Duke, coming nearer, ‘ have 
you seen anything strange these nights you have been 
watching here ? ' 

‘ 0, my Lord Duke ! I be but the under-shepherd boy, 
and my father he was but your humble Grace’s hedger, and 
my mother only the cinder-woman in the back-yard ! I 
fall asleep when left alone, and I see nothing at all! ' 
The Duke grasped the boy by the shoulder, and, directly 
impending over him, stared down into his face, ' Did you 
see anything strange done here last night, I say ? ’ 

‘ O, my Lord Duke, have mercy, and don't stab me !' 
ciied the shepherd, falling on his knees. ‘ T have never 
seen you walking here, or riding here, or lying-in-wait for 
a man, or dragging o heavy load 1 ’ 

' H'm ! ’ said his interrogator, grimly, relaxing his hold 
' It is well to know that you have never seen those things. 
Now, which would you rather— see me do those things now, 
or keep a secret all your life ? ’ 

' Keep a secret, my Lord Duke l ’ 

' Sure you are able ? ’ 

‘ O, your Grace, try me ! ' 

‘ Very well. And now, how do you like sheep-keeping ? ’ 

‘ Not at all. 'Tis lonely woik for them that think of 
spirits, and I’m badly used ’ 

' I believe you. You are too young for it f must do 
something to •make you more comfortable. You shall 
change this smock-frock for A real cloth jacket, and your 
thick boots for polished shoes. And you shall be taught 
what you have never yet heard of, and be put to school, 
and have bats and balls for the holidays, and be made a 
man of. But you must never say you have bc-n a shep¬ 
herd boy, and watched on the hills at night, foi shepherd 
boys are not liked in good conjpany' 

‘ Trust me, my Lord Duke.’ 

‘ The very moment you forget yourself, and speak of 
your shepherd days—this year, next year, in school, out 
of school, or riding in your carriage twenty years hence— 
at that moment my help will be withdrawn, and smash 
down you come to shepherding forthwith. You have 
parents, I think you say ? ' 
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' A widowed mother only, my Lord Duke/ 

‘ I’ll provide for her, and make a comfortable woman of 
her, until you speak of—what ? ' 

‘ Of my shepherd days, and what I saw here.’ 

' Good. If you do speak of it ? * 

' Smash down she comes to widowing forthwith! ' 

‘ That’s well—very well But it’s not enough. Come 
here.’ He took the boy across to the trilithon, and made 
him kneel down. 

' Now, this was once a holy place,’ resumed the Duke 
‘ An altar stood here, erected to a venerable family of gods, 
who were known and talked of long before the God we know' 
now. So that an oath sworn here is doubly an oath. Say 
this after me : “ May all the host above—angels and arch¬ 
angels, and principalities and powers - - punish me , may* I 
be tormented wherever I am - m the house or in the garden, 
in the fields or 111 the roads, in church or in chapel, at home 
or abroad, on land or at sen ; may I be afflicted m eating 
and m drinking, in growing up and in growing old, in living 
and dying, inw'ardly and outwardly, and for always, if I 
ever speak of my life as a shepherd boy, or of what I have 
seen done on this Mailburv Down. So be it, and so let it 
be. Amen and amen." Now kiss the stone.’ 

The trembling boy repeated the words, and kissed the 
stone, as desired. 

The Duke led him off by the hand /That night the 
junior shepherd slept in Shdkeforcst Towers, and the next 
day he was sent away for tuition to a remote village. 
Thence he went to a pieparatory establishment, and in due 
course' to a public school. 

Fourth Nigiii 

On a winter evening mryiy years subsequent to the abov< - 
mentioned occurrences, the ci-dcvant shepherd sat in a wrll- 
furnished office in the north wing of bhakeforest Towers in 
the guise of an ordinary educated man of business He 
appeared at this time as a person of thirty-eight or forty, 
though actually lie was several years younger. A worn and 
restless glance of the eye now and then, when he lifted his 
head to search for some letter or paper which had been 
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mislaid, seemed to denote that his was not a mind so 
thoroughly at ease as his surroundings might have led an 
observer to expect. His pallor, too, was remarkable for a 
countryman He was professedly engaged in writing, but 
he shaped not a word. He had sat there only a few 
minutes, when, laying down his pen and pushing back his 
chair, he rested a hand uneasily on each of the cliair-arms 
and looked on the floor. 

Soon he arose and left the room. His course was along 
a passage which ended in a central octagonal hail; crossing 
this he knocked at a door. A faint, though deep, voice 
told him to come in. The room he entered was the library, 
and it was tenanted by a single person only— his patron 
the Duke. 

During this long internal of years the Duke had lost all 
his heaviness of build, i e was, indeed, almost a skeleton ; 
his white hair was thin, and his hands were nearly tians- 
parent. ‘ Oh—Mills ? ' he murmured. ‘ Sit down. What 
is it > ' 

‘ Nothing new, your Grace. Nobody to speak of has 
written, and nobody has called.' 

' Ah—what then ? You look concerned.’ 

‘ Old times have come to life, owing to something waking 
them.' 

‘ Old times be cursed—■which old times are they ? ’ 

‘ That Christmas week twenty-two years ago, when the 
late Duchess's cousin Frederick implored her to meet him 
on Marlbury Downs. I saw the meeting—it was just such 
a night as this—and I, as you know, saw more. She met 
him once, but not the second time ' 

‘ Mills, shall I recall some words 10 vou—the '"<<rds of an 
oath taken on that hill by a shepht :d boy 5 ' 

‘ It is unnecessary. He has strenuously kept that oath 
and promise. Since that night no sound of his shepherd 
life has crossed his lips—even to yourself. But do you 
wish to hear more, or do you not, vour Grace ? ' 

‘ I wish to hear no more,’ said the Duke sullenly. 

‘ Very well; let it be so. But a time stnns coming--* 
may be quite near at hand—when, in spite of my lips, that 
episode will allow itself to go undivulged no longer.' 
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‘ I wish to hear no more 1 ’ repeated the Duke. 

‘ You need be under no fear of treachery from me,' said 
the steward, somewhat bitterly. ‘ I am a man to whom 
you have been kind—no patron could have been kinder. 
You 'have clothed and educated me; have installed me 
here ; and I am not unmindful. But what of it—has your. 
Grace gained much by my stanch ness ? I think not 
There was great excitement about Captain Ogbourne’s dis¬ 
appearance, but I spoke not a word. And his body has 
never been found. For twenty-two years I have wondered 
what you did with him. Now 1 know. A circumstance 
that occurred this afternoon recalled the time to me most 
forcibly. To make it certain to my sell that all was not a 
dream, I went up there with a spade ; 1 searched, and saw 
enough to know that something decays there in a closed" 
badger’s hole ' 

* Mills, do you think the Duchess guessed ? ’ 

, ‘ She never did, I am sun', to the day of her death ’ 

‘ Did you leave all as you found it on the hill ? ’ 

‘ I did.’ 

* What made you think of going up there this particular 
afternoon ? ’ 

* What your Grace says you don’t wish to be told.’ 

The Duke was silent; and the stillness of the evening 

was so marked that there reached their ears from the outer 
air the sound of a tolling bell. > 

1 What is that bell tolling" for ? ’ asked the nobleman. 

‘ For what I came to tell you of, your Grace.’ 

‘You torment me—it is your way!’ said the Duke 
querulously ‘ Who’s dead in the village ? ’ 

* The oldest man—the old shepherd.’ 

‘ Dead at last—how old is he ? ’ 

‘ Ninety-four ’ 

* And I am ouly seventy. I have four-and-twenty years 
to the good 1 ’ 

‘ I served under that old man when I kept sheep on 
• Marlbury Downs. And he was on the hill that second 
night, when I first exchanged words with your Grace. He 
was on the hill all the time ; but I did not know he was 
there—nor did you.’ 
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1 Ah ! ’ said the Duke, starting up. ‘ Go on—I yield the 
point—you may tell! ’ 

‘ I heard this afternoon that lie was at the point of death. 
It was that which set me thinking of that past time—and 
induced me to search on the hill for what I have told you. 
Coming back I heard that he wished to sec the Vicar to 
confess to him a secret lie had kept for more than twenty 
years—“ out of respect to my Lord the Duke "—something 
that he had seen committed on Marlbury Downs when 
returning to the flock on a December night twenty-two 
years ago. I have thought it over. He had left me in 
charge that evening; but he was in the habit of coming 
back suddenly, lest I should have fallen asleep. That 
night I saw nothing of him, though he had promised to 
return. He must have returned, and—found icason to 
keep in hiding. It is all Jain The next thing is that the 
Vicar went to him two hours ago. Further than that I 
have not heard.’ 

' It is quite enough. I will see the Vicar at daybreak 
to-morrow.’ 

‘ What to do ? ’ 

‘Stop his tongue for foiv-and-tweni\ uar^-till 1 am 
dead at ninety-four, like tne shepherd ’ 

‘ Your Grace—while you impose silence on me, I will not 
speak, even though my neck should pay the penalty. I 
promised to be yours, and I am yours. But is this per¬ 
sistence of any avail ? ' 

‘ I'll stop his tongue, I say I ’ cried the Duke with some 
of his old rugged force. ‘ Now, you go home to bed, 
Mills, and leave me to manage him.' 

The interview ended, and the steward withdi *w. The 
night, as he had said, was just such an one as the night of 
twenty-two years before, and, the events of the evening 
destroyed in him all regard for the season as one of cheer¬ 
fulness and goodwill. He went off to his own house on 
the further verge of the park, where he led a lonely life, 
scarcely calling any man friend. At eleven he prepared to J 
retire to bed—but did not retire. He sat down and 
reflected. Twelve o'clock struck; he looked out at the 
colourless moon, and, prompted by he knew not what, put 
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, on his hat and emerged into the air. Here William Mills 
strolled on and on, till he readied the top of Marlbury 
Downs, a spot he had not visited at this hour of the night 
during the whole scorc-and-odd years. 

He placed himself, as nearly as he could guess, on the 
spot where the shepherd’s hut had stood. No lambing wa§ 
in progress there now, and the old shepherd who had used 
him so roughly had ceased from his labours that very day. 
But the trilithon stood up white as ever; and, crossing 
the intervening sward, the steward fancifully placed his 
mouth against the stone. Restless and self-repioachful as 
he was, he could not resist a smile as he thought of the 
terrifying oath of compact, sealed by a kiss upon the stones 
of a Pagan temple. But he had kept his word, rather as a 
promise than as a formal vow, with much worldly advantage 
to himself, though not much happiness; till increase of 
vears had bred reactionary feelings which led him to receive 
the news of to-night with emotions akin to relief. 

While leaning against the Devil’s Door and thinking on 
these things, he became conscious that he was not the only 
inhabitant of the down. A ligure in white was moving 
across his front with long, noiseless strides. Mills stood 
motionless, and when the form drew quite near he per¬ 
ceived it to be that of the Duke himself in his nightshirt 
--apparently walking in his sleep. Not to alarm the old 
man, Mills clung close to the shadow of the stone. Ihc 
Duke went straight on intef the hollow, lhere he knelt 
/down, and began scratching the earth with his hands like a 
badger. After a few minutes he arose, sighed heavily, and 
retraced his steps he had come. 

Fearing that he might harm himself, yet unwilling to 
arouse him, the stew'ard followed noiselessly. The Duke 
kept on his path unerringly, entered the park, and made 
for the house, where he let himself in by a window that 
stood open- -the one probably by which he had come out. 
Mills softly closed the window behind his patron, and then 
retired homeward to await the revelations of the morning, 
deeming it unnecessary to alarm the house. 

However, he felt uneasy during the remainder of the 
night, no less on account of the Duke's personal condition 
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than because of that which was imminent next day. Early 
in the morning he called at Shakeforest Towers. The 
blinds were down, and there was something singular upon 
the porter s lace when he opened the door. The steward 
inquired for the Duke. 

The man's voice was subdued as he replied : ‘ Sir, I am 
sorry to say that his Grace is dead ! He left his room some 
time in the night, and wandered about nobody knows 
where. On returning to the upper floor he lost his balance 
and fell downstairs.' 

The steward told the tale of the Down before the Vicar 
had spoken. Mills had always intended to do so after 
the death of the Duke The consequences to himself he 
underwent cheerfully but his life was not prolonged. 
He died, a farmer at th< Cape, when still somewhat under 
forty-nine years of age. 

The splendid Marlbury breeding flock is as renowned as 
ever, and, to the eye, seems the same in every particular 
that it was in eailier times ; but the animals which com¬ 
posed it on the occasion oi the events gatheied from the 
Justice are divided by many ovine generations from its 
members now. Lambing Corner has long since ceased to 
be used for lambing purposes, though the name still lingers 
on as the appellation of the -pot. This abandonment of 
site may be partly owing to the removal of the high furze 
bushes which lent such convenient shelter at that date. 
Partly, too, it may be due to another circumstance. Fqr 
it is said by present shepherds in that district that during 
the nights of Christmas week flitting shapes a^e seen in 
the open space around the trihthon, togethej with the 
gleam of a weapon, and the shadow of a man dragging a 
burden into the hollow. But of these things there is no 
certain testimony. * 

Christmas 1881. 
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We had been talking of the Georgian glories of our old- 
fashioned watering-place, which now, with its substantial 
russet-red and dun brick buildings in the style of the year 
eighteen hundred, looks like one side of a Soho or Blooms¬ 
bury Street transposed to the shore, and draws a smile 
from the modern tourist who lias no eye for solidity of 
build. The writer, quite a youth, was present merely as a 
listener. The conversation proceeded from general sub¬ 
jects to particular, until old Mrs. H-, whose memory 

was as peifeet at eighty as it had ever been in hei life, 
interested us all by the obvious fidelity with which she 
repeated a story many times related to her by her mother 
when our aged friend was a girl—a domestic drama much 
affecting the life of an acquaintance of her said parent, 
one Mademoiselle V--, a teacher of French. The inci¬ 

dents occurred in the town during the heyday of its for¬ 
tunes, at the time of our brief peace with France in 1S02-3 

‘ I wrote it down in the shape of a story some years ago, 

just after my mother's death,’ said Mrs. H-. ' It is 

locked up in my desk then? now.' 

‘ Read it I' said we 

‘ No,' said she : ‘ the light is bad, and I can remember 
it well enough, word for word, flourishes and all.' We 
could not be choosers in the circumstances, and she began. 

' There are two m it, of.course, the man and the woman, 
and it was on an evening in September that she first got to 
know him. There had not been such a grand gathering 
on the Esplanade all the season. His Majesty King George 
the Third was present, with all the princesses and royal 
dukes, while upwards of three hundred of the general 
nobility and other persons of distinction were also in the 
town at the time. Carriages and other conn winces were 
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arriving every minute from London and elsewhere; and 
when among the rest a shabby stage-coach came in by a 
by-route along the coast from Havenpool, and drew up 
at a second-iate tavern, it attracted comparatively little 
notice. 

' From this dusty vehicle a man alighted, left his small 
Quantity of luggage temporarily at the office, and walked 
along the street as if to look for lodgings. 

‘ lie was about forty-five—possibly fifty—and wore a 
long coat of faded superfine cloth, with a heavy collar, and 
a bunched-up neckcloth. He seemed to desire obscurity. 

‘ But the display appeared presently to stiike him, and 
he asked of a iustic‘he met in the street what was going 
on ; Ins accent being that of one to whom English pro¬ 
nunciation was difficult 

‘ The countryman lo* Ked at him with a slight surprise, 
and said, “ King Jarge is here and his royal Cwort.” 

‘ The stranger inquired if they were going to stay long. 

‘ " Don’t know, Sir. Same as they always do, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

' " How long is that ? ” ; 

‘ “ Till some time in October. They’ve come here every 
zummer since eighty-nine.” 

* The stranger moved onward down St Thomas Street, 
and approached the biidge over the harbour backwater, 
that then, as how, connected the old tow'n with the more 
modern portion. The spot was swept with the rays of a 
low sun, which lit up the harbour lengthwise, and shone 
under the biim of the man's hat and into his eyes as he 
looked westward. Against the iadiance figures were cross* 
ing in the opposite direction to his own ; amoi t them this 
lady of my mother's later acquaintance. Ala demoiselle ‘ 

V-. She was the daughter of a good old French family, 

and at that date a pale woman, twenty-eight or thirty 
years of age, tall and elegant in figure, but plainly dressed 
and wearing that evening (she said) a small muslin sliawl 
crossed over the bosom in the fashion of the time, and, 
tied behind. Vj 

‘ At sight of his face, which, as she used to tell us, *Wfi| 
unusually distinct in the peering sunlight, she could not 
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vhelp giving a little shriek of horror, for a terrible reason 
connected with her history, and after walking a few steps 
further, she sank down against the parapet of the bridge 
in a fainting fit. 

' In his preoccupation the foreign gentleman had hardly 
noticed her, but her strange collapse immediately attracted 
his attention. He quickly crossed the carriage-way, picked 
her up, and earned her into the first shop adorning the 
bridge 1 , explaining that she was a lady who had been taken 
ill outside 

' She soon revived ; but, cleaily much puzzled, her helper 
perceived that she still had a du ad of him whicli was suffi¬ 
cient to hinder her complete utovery of self-command. 
She spoke in a quick and nervous way to the shopkeeper, 
asking him to call a coach. 

‘This the shopkeeper did, Mademoiselle V-and the 

stranger remaining in constiained silence while he was 
gone. The coach came up, and giving the man the address, 
she entered it and drove away. 

' “ Who is that ladv ? " said the newly arrived gentle¬ 
man. 

‘ “ She’s of your nation, as I should make bold to sup¬ 
pose," said the shopkeeper. And die told the other that 
she was Mademoiselle V— , governess at General New- 
bold's, in the same town 

‘ “ You have many foieigncrs here ? the stranger 
inquired. • 

‘ “ Yes, though mostly Hanoverians. But since the 
peace they aie learning Fienrh a good deal in genteel 
society, and French instructors are rather in demand.” 

* " Yes, 1 teach it," said the visitor. “ I am looking 
for a tutorship in an acadein} 7 .” 

‘The information given by the bmgess to the French¬ 
man seemed to explain to*the latter nc thing of his country¬ 
woman's conduct—which, indeed, was the case- and he 
left the shop, taking his course again over the bridge and 
along the south quay to the Old Rooms Inn, where he 
engaged a bedchamber. 

‘ Thoughts of the woman who had betrayed such agita¬ 
tion at sight of him lingered naturally enough with the 
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newcomer. Though, as I stated, not much less than thirty^ 

years of age. Mademoiselle V-, one of ‘his own nation, 

and of highly refined and delicate appearance, had kindled 
a singular interest in the middle-aged gentleman's breast, 
and her large dark eyes, as they had opened and shrunk 
from him, exhibited a pathetic beauty to which hardly 
any man could have been insensible. , 

4 The next day, having written some letters, he went 
out and made known at the office of the town " Guide " 
and of the newspaper, that a teacher of French and calli¬ 
graphy had arrived, leaving a card at the bookseller's to 
the same effect, lie then walked on aimlessly, but at 
length inquired the .way to General Ncwbold's. At the 
dooi, without giving his name, he asked to see Mademoiselle 

V-, and was shown into a little back parlour, where 

she came to him with a jaze ol suipiise. 

' “ My God ! Why do you intiude here, Monsieur ? ” 
she gasped in French as soon as she saw his face. 

4 "You were taken ill yesterday. [ helped you. You 
might have been run over if I had not picked you up. It 
was an act of simple humanity cei tainly; but I thought 
I might come to ask if you had recovered ? ” * 

‘ She had turned aside*, and had scarcely heard a word 
ol his speech. " I hate you, infamous man ! " she said. 

" I cannot bear your helping me. Go away! " 

‘ " But you .are a stranger to me.” 

' " I know you too well! ” i 

' " You have the advantage then, Mademoiselle. I am a 
newcomer here. I never have seen you before to my 
knowledge ; and I certainly do not, could not, hate you.” 

‘ " Are you not Monsieur B-? ” 

‘ He flinched. " I am —in Paris,' he said. 4 But here 
I am Monsieur G-.” 

' " That is trivial. You are the man I "ay you are.” 

4 " How did you know my real name, Mademoiselle ? ” 

‘ " I saw you in years gone by, ’when you did not see 
me. You were formerly Member of the Committee of 
Public Safety, under the Convention.” 

' " I was.” 

' " You guillotined my father, my brother, my uncle — 
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all my family, nearly, and broke my mother’s heart. They 
had done nothing but keep silence. Their sentiments 
were only guessed. Their headless corpses were thrown 
indiscriminately into the ditch of the Mousseaux Cemetery, 
and dcstioyed with lime ” 

‘ He nodded. 

‘ “ You left me without a friend, and here I am norw, 
alone in a foreign land.” 

* “ I am sorry for you,” said he. " Sorry for the conse¬ 
quence, not for the intent. What I did was a matter of 
conscience, and, from a point of view indiscernible by you, 
I did right I profited not a farthing. But I shall not 
argue this You have the satisfaction of seeing 111c here 
an exile also, in poverty, betrayed by comrades, as friend¬ 
less as yourself ” 

‘ ” ft is no satisfaction to me, Monsieur.” 

' ” Well, tilings done cannot be altered. Now to the 
question : aie you quite recovered ? ” 

‘ " Not from dislike and dread of you— otherwise, yes.” 

‘ '* Good morning, Mademoiselle.” 

‘ “ Good morning.” 

' They did not meet again till one evening at the theatre 
(which my mother’s friend was with great difficulty induced 
to frequent, to perfect herself in English pronunciation, 
the idea she entertained at that time being to become a 
teacher of English in her own country*later on) She 
found him sitting next toiler, and it made her pale and 
restless. 

‘ “ You arc still afiaid of me ? ” 

' " i am. O cannot you understand ! ” 

‘ lie signified the affirmative. 

' “ I follow the play with difficulty,” he said piesentlv. 

' ” So do I— now ,” said she. 

‘ He regarded her long, and she was conscious of his 
look ; and while she kept her eyes on the stage the} r filled 
with tears. Still she would not move, and the tears ran 
visibly down her cheek, though the play was a merry one, 
being no other than Mr. Sheridan's comedy of “ The Rivals,” 
with Mr. S. Kemble as Captain Absolute. IF saw her 
distress, and that her mind was elsewhen , and abruptly 
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rising from his seat at candle-snuffing time he left the 
theatre. 

‘ Though he lived in the old town, and she in the new, 
they frequently saw each other at a distance. One of 
these occasions was when she was on the north side of the 
harbour, by the ferry, waiting for the boat to take her 
actoss. He was standing by Cove Row, on the quay 
opposite. Instead of entering the boat when it arrived 
she stepped back from the quay ; but looking to see if he 
remained she beheld him pointing with his finger to the 
fen y- boat. 

* " Enter! " he said, in a voice loud enough to reach 

her. ' 

* Mademoiselle V — stood still 

‘ " Enter ! "he said, a >d, as she did not move, he repeated 
the word a third time. 

‘ She had ically been going to cross, and now approached 
and stepped down into the boat. Though she did not 
raise her eyes she knew that he was watching her over. 
At the landing-steps she saw nom under the brim of her 
hat a hand stietched down. The steps were steep and 
slippery. 

‘ “ No, Monsieur," she «-aid. “ Unless, indeed, you 
believe in God, and repent of your evil past! ” 

‘ “ I am sorry you were made to suflei. But I only 
believe in the g6d called Reason, and I do not repent. I 
was the instrument of a national principle. Your friends 
were not sacrificed for any ends of mine." 

‘ She thereupon withheld her band, and clambered up 
unassisted. He went on, ascending the Look-out Hill, 
and disappearing over the brow, tier way . as in the 
same direction, her errand being to bring home the two 
young girls under her charge, who had gone to the cliff 
for an airing. When she joined them at the top she saw 
his solitary figure at the further edge, standing motionless 
against the sea. All the while that she remained with her 
pupils he stood without turning, as if looking at the frigates 
in the roadstead, but more probably in meditation, uncon¬ 
scious where he was. In leaving the spot one of the chil¬ 
dren threw away half a sponge-biscuit that she had been 
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eating. Passing near it he stooped, picked it up carefully, 
and put it in his pocket. 

' Mademoiselle V- came homeward, asking herself, 

" Can lie be starving ? ” 

‘ From that day he was invisible for so long a time that 
she thought he had gone away altogether. But one even¬ 
ing a note came to her, and she opened it ticmbling. 

' " I am here ill," it said, “ and, as you know, alone There are one 
or two little things I want done, in rase my death should rxcm, 
and I should piefer not to ask the people her* 1 , it it could be a\ oulid 
Have you enough of the gift of chanty to conic and carry out my 
wishes before it is too late * " 

r Now so it was that, since seeing him possess himself 
of the broken cake, she had insensibly begun to iecl some¬ 
thing that was more than cmiosity, though perhaps less 
than anxiety 7 , about this fellow-countryman of hers, and 
it was not in her nervous and sensitive heart to resist his 
appeal. She found his lodging (to which he had removed 
from the Old Rooms Inn for economy) to be a loom over a 
shop, half-way up the steep and nanow street of the old 
town, to which the fashionable visitors seldom penetrated 
With some misgiving she entered the house, and was 
admitted to the chamber where he lay. 

* “ You arc too good, too good," he murmured. And 
presently, " You need not shut the door. You will feci 
safer, and they will not understand wiiat.we say." 

‘ “ Aic you m wtint, MiAisieur ? Can 1 give you- 

* " No, no. I'merely want you to do a trifling thing or 
two that I have not strength enough to do myself. No¬ 
body in the town but you knows wiio I really am—unless 
you have told ? " 

‘ u I have not told ... I thought you might have acted 
from principle in those sad days, c\» n-" 

‘ “ You are kind to concede that much However, to 
the present. 1 was able to destroy my lew r papers before 
I became so weak. . . . But in the drawer there you will 
find some pieces of linen clothing—only two or thice— 
marked with initials that may be recognized. Will you 
rip them out with a penknife ? ” 

‘ She searched as bidden, found the garments, cut out 
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the stitches of the lettering, and replaced the linen as 
before. A promise to post, in the event of his death, a 
letter he put in her hand, completed all that he required 
of her. 

* He thanked her. “ I think you seem sorry for me/’ he 
murmured. “ And I am surprised. You aie soiry ? ” 

.‘She evaded the question. “Do you repent and 
believe ? “ she asked. 

' “ No.” 

‘ Contrary to her expectations and his own he recovered, 
though very slowly; and her manner grew more distant 
thenceforward, though his influence upon her was deeper 
than she knew. Weoks passed away, and the month of 
May arrived. One day at this time she met him walking 
slowly along the beach f o the northward. 

1 “ You know the new , ? " he said. 

‘ “You mean of the rupture between France and England 
again ? “ 

' “ Yes ; and the feeling of antagonism is stronger than 
it was in the last war, owing to Bonaparte's high-handed 
arrest of the innocent English who were travelling in our 
country for pleasure. I feel that the war will be long and 
bitter; and that my wish to live unknown m England 
will be frustrated. See here '' 

' He took from his pocket a piece of the single news¬ 
paper which eijocnlated in the county in those days, and 
she read— « 

“ The magistrates acting undei the Alien Act have been requested 
to direct a very scrutinizing eye to the Academics *n oui towns and 
othrr places, m which Fn nch tutors arc employed, and to all of 
that nationality who profe-s, to be teachos in this co v. Many 
of them arc known to be inveterate Enem es and Tmiiois to the 
nation among whose people they have found a livelihood and a 
home ” « 

' He continued : “ I have observed since the declaration 
of war a marked difference in the conduct of the rougher 
class of people here towards me. Tf a great battle were 
to occur—as it soon will, no doubt—feeling would grow 
to a pitch that would make it impossible for me, a disguised 
man of no known occupation, to stay here. With you, 
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whose duties and antecedents are known, it may be less 
difficult, but still unpleasant. Now I propose this. You 
have probably seen how my deep sympathy with you has 
quickened to a warm feeling; and what I say is, will you 
agree to give me a title to protect you by honouring me 
with your hand ? I am older than you, it is true; but as 
husband and wife we can leave England together, and 
make the whole world our country. Though I would pro¬ 
pose Quebec, in Canada, as the place which offers the best 
promise of a home.’' 

‘ " My God! You surprise me ! " said she. 

‘ " Hut you accept my proposal ? " 

‘ " No. no ! " 

‘ " And vet I think you will. Mademoiselle, some day L” 

‘ " 1 think not " 

‘ "I won’t distress you fuithtr now." 

' "Much thanks. ... I am glad to see 3^011 looking 
better, Monsieur; I mean 3*011 are looking better." 

* "Ah, yes 1 am improving. I walk in the sun every 
day.” 

‘And almost cvei> day she saw him- sometimes nod¬ 
ding stiffly only, sometimes exchanging formal civilities. 
“ You aie not gone \’et," she said on one of these occasions. 

‘ " No. At piesent I don't think of going without \ou " 

‘ " But you find it uncomfortable here ? " 

‘ " Somewhat. So when will 3'ou have pity on me ? ’’ 

‘ She shook her head anti went on her way. Wt she 
was a little moved. " He did it on pimciple,” she would 
murmur. " He had no animosity towaids them, and pro¬ 
fited nothing ! " 

' She w r ondered how he lived. It was evident that lie 
could not be so poor as she had thought; his pietcnded 
poverty might be to escape notice. She could not tell, 
but she knew that she was danger oudy interested in him. 

‘ And he still mended, till his thin, pale face became 
more full and firm. As he mended she had to meet that 
request of his, advanced with even stronger insistenc}' 

‘ The arrival of the King and Court for the season as 
usual brought matters to a climax for these two lomly 
exiles and fellow country-people. The Kings awkwaid 
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preference for a part of the coast in such dangerous prox¬ 
imity to France made it nefcessary that a strict military 
vigilance should be exercised to guard the royal residents. 
Half-a-dozen frigates were every night posted in a line 
across the bay, and two lines of sentinels, one at the water’s 
edge and another behind the Esplanade, occupied the 
whole sea-front after eight every night. The watering- 
place was growing an inconvenient residence even for 

Mademoiselle V-herself, her friendship for this strange 

French tutor and writing-master who never had any pupils 
having been observed by many who slightly knew her. 
The General's wife, whose dependent she was, repeatedly 
warned her against the acquaintance ; while the Hano¬ 
verian and other soldiers of the Foreign Legion, who had 
discovered the nationally of her iriend, were more aggres¬ 
sive than die English n xlitary gallants who made it their 
business to notice her. 

‘ In this tense state of affairs her answers became more 
agitated. " O Heaven, how can I marry you ! ” she would 
say. 

‘ " You will; surely you will! ” he answered again. 
" I don’t leave without you. And I shall soon be interro¬ 
gated before the magistrates if I stay here ; piobably 
imprisoned. You will come ? ” 

' She felt her defences breaking down. Contrary to all 
reason and sen'*? of family honour she was, by some abnor¬ 
mal craving, inclining to a tenderness for him that was 
founded on its opposite. Sometimes her warm sentiments 
burnt lower than at others, and then th< enormity of her 
conduct showed itself m more staring hues. 

* Shortly after this he came with a resigned 1 ok on his 
face. “ It is as I expected," he said. “ I have received a 
hint to go. In good sooth, I ajn no Bonapartint— I am 
no enemy to England ; but the presence of the King made 
it impossible for a foreigner with no visible occupation, 
and who may be a spy, to remain at Large in the town. 
The authorities are civil, but firm. They are no more than 
reasonable. Good. I must go. You must come also.” 

‘ She did not speak. But she nodded assent, her eyes 
drooping. 
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* On her way back to the house on the Esplanade she 
said to herself, “ I am glad, I am glad I I could not do 
otherwise. It is rendering good for evil 1 ” But she knew 
how she mocked herself in this, and that the moral prin¬ 
ciple had not operated one jot in her acceptance of him. 
In truth she had not realized till now the full presence pf 
the emotion which had unconsciously grown up in her for 
this lonely and severe man, who, in her tradition, was 
vengeance and irreligion personified. He seemed to absorb 
her whole nature, and, absorbmg, to control it. 

' A day 'or two before the one fixed for the wedding 
there chanced to come to her a letter from the only acquain¬ 
tance of her own sex and country sh<* possessed in England, 
one to whom she had sent intelligence of her approaching 
marriage, without mentioning with whom. This friend s 
misfortunes had been somewhat similar to her own, which 
fact had been one cause of their intimacy; her friend’s 
sister, a nun of the Abbey of Montmartre, having perched 
on the scaffold at the hands of the same Comite de Salut 

Public which had numbered Alademoiselle V-’s affianced 

among its members. The writer had felt her position 
much again of late, since the renewal of the war, she said; 
and the letter wound up with a fiesh denunciation ot the 
authors of their mutual bereavement and subsequent 
troubles 

‘ Coming just then, its contents piodurcd upon Made¬ 
moiselle V-the effect df a pail of water upon a som¬ 

nambulist. What had she been doing in betrothing lieiself 
to this man ! Was she not making herself a parricide after 
the event ? At this crisis in her feelings her lover called. 
He beheld her trembling, and, in reply to his question, 
she told him of her scruples with impulsive candour. 

‘She had not intended to do tin-, but his attitude of 
tender command coerced her into frankness, lb* re upon 
he exhibited an agitation never before apparent in him. 
He said, “ But all that is past. You are the symbol of 
Charity, and we are pledged to let bygones be.” 

‘ His words soothed her for the moment, but she was 
sadly silent, and he went away. 

* That night she saw (as she firmly believed to the end of 
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her life) a divinely sent vision. A procession of her lost 
relatives—father, brother, uncle, cousin—seemed to cross 
her chamber between her bed and the window, and when 
she endeavoured to trace their features she perceived them 
to be headless, and that she had recognized them by their 
familiar clothes only. In the morning she could not shake 
off the eflects of this appearance on her nerves. All that 
day she saw nothing of her wooer, he being occupied in 
making arrangements for their departure. It grew towards 
evening the marriage eve , but, in spite of his reassuring 
vi<dt, hu sense of family duty waxed stronger now that she 
was left alone. Yet, she asked herself, how could she, alone 
and unprotected, go air this eleventh hour andiea c sort to an 
affianced husband that she could not and would not marry 
him while admitting at Ihe same time that she loved him ? 
The situation dismayed i _t. She had relinquished her post 
as governess, and was staying temporarily in a room near 
the coach-olficc, wh( re she expected him to call m the morn¬ 
ing to carry out the business of their union and departure. 

‘ Wisely or foolishly. Mademoiselle V-came to a 

resolution : that her only safety lay in flight. His con¬ 
tiguity influenced her too sensibly; she could not reason. 
So packing up her few possessions and placing oil the table 
the small sum she owed, she went out privately, secured a 
last available si at in the London coach, and, almost before 
she had fully weighed her action, she was lolling out of 
the town in the dusk of the September evening. 

* Having taken this startling step she began to reflect 
upon her reasons. He had been one of that tragic Com¬ 
mittee the sound of whose name was a hoiror to the civil¬ 
ized world ; yet he had been only one of several nembers, 
and, it seemed, not the most activ \ He had marked 
down names on principle, had felt no personal enmity 
against his victims, and had enriched himsrlf not a sou 
out of the office he had held. Nothing could change the 
past. Meanwhile he loved her, and her heart inclined to 1 
as much of him as she could detach from that past. Why 
not, as he had suggested, bury memories, and inaugurate a 
new era by this union ? In other words, why not indulge 
her tenderness, since its nullification could do no good. 
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‘ Thus she held self-communion in her seat in the coach, 
passing through Casterbridge, and Shottsford, and on to 
the White Hart at Melchoster, at which place the whole 
fabric of her recent intentions crumbled down. Better be 
staunch having got so far; let things take their course, 
and marry boldly the man who had so impressed her. How 
great he was ; how small was she ! And she had presumed 
to judge him ! Abandoning her place in the coach with 
the precipitancy that had characterized her taking it, she 
waited tdl the vehicle had driven off, something in the 
departing shapes of the outside passengers against the star¬ 
lit sky giving her a start, as she afterwards remembered. 
Presently the down coach, “ The Morping Herald,” enteied 
the city, and she hastily obtained a place on the top. 

‘ “ I’ll be firm—I’ll be his—if it cost me my immortal 
soul I ” she said. And with troubled breathings she jour- 
nej^ed back over the road she had just traced. 

‘ She reached our royal w r atcririg-place by the time the 
day broke, and her first aim was to get back to the hiied 
room in which her last few days had been spent. When 
the landlady appeared at the door in response to Mademoi¬ 
selle V-'s nervous summons, she explained her sudden 

departure and leturn as best she could , and no objection 
being offered to hei re-engagement of the 100m for one 
day longer she ascended to the chamber and sat down 
panting. She was back once more, and hejr wild tergiver¬ 
sations were a secret from him whom alone they concerned. 

‘ A sealed letter was on the mantelpiece. " Yes it is 
directed to you, Mademoiselle,” said the woman who had 
followed her. '' But we were wondering what to do with 
it. A town messengei brought it after you had gone last 
night ” 

* When the landlady had left, Madem tiselle V- opened 

the letter and read— 

" My dear and iionoi kfd Friend —Yen nu\c been thionghoul 
our acquaintance absolutely candid concerning jour misgivings. 
But 1 have been reserved concerning mine 1 hat is the dilftiome 
between u« You probably have not guessed that e\ ery qualm 
you have felt on the subject of oui mamige lias been parallel* d 
m my heart to the full Thus it happened that voui ip voluntary 
outburst of remorse yesterday, though mcchanieallv depm a l r d l v 
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me in your presence, was a last item in my own doubts on the wis¬ 
dom of our union, giving them a force that I could no longer with¬ 
stand. I came home; and, on reilcction, much as I honour and 
adoie you, I decide to set you free 

“ As one whose life has been devoted, and I may say sacrificed, 
to the cause of Liberty, I cannot allow your judgment (probably a 
permanent one) to be fettered beyond release by a feeling which 
nay be transient only. 

*“ It would be no less than excruciating to both that I should 
announce this decision to you by word ot mouth I have there¬ 
to] e taken the less painful course of writing Jlelore you receive 
thi > l shall have leil the town by the evening coach for London, 
on reaching which city my movements will be revealed to none. 

“Kef ud me, Mademoiselle, as dead, and accept my renewed 
assuram es of respect, icmeuibrarice, and allcction " 

‘When she had recovered from her shock of surprise 
and grief, she remembered that at the starting ot the coach 
out of Melchestcr before lawn, the shape of a figure among 
the outside passengers against the starlit sky had caused 
her a momentary start, from its resemblance to that of 
her fuend. Knowing nothing of each other’s intentions, 
and seteeiicd from each other by the daikness, they had 
left the town by the same conveyance. " He, the greater, 
peisevered; I, the smaller, retuined * " she said. 

' Recovering from her stupor, Mademois* 11 c V-be¬ 

thought herself again of her employer, Mis Newbold, 
whom recent events had estranged. To that lady she 
went with a full heart, and explained everything. Mrs. 
Newbold kept Vo herself her ^opinion of the episode, and 
reinstalled the deserted bride in her old position as governess 
to the family. 

' A governess she remained to the end of her days. After 
the final peace with France she became acquainted with 
my mother, to whom by degrees she imparted tm &e experi- , 
ences of hers. As her hair grew white, and hei features 

pinched, Mademoiselle V-would wond' r what nook of 

the world contained her lover, if he lived, and if by any 
chance she might see him again. But when, some time in 
the 'twenties, death came to her, at no great age, that out¬ 
line against the stats of the morning remained as the last 
glimpse she ever obtained of her family's foe and her once 
affianced husband.' 

1895. 
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In the earliest and mustiest volume of the Havenpool 
marriage registers (said the thin-faced gentleman) this entiy 
may still be read by anyone curious enough to decipher 
the crabbed handwriting of the date. I took a copy of 
it when I was last there ; and it runs thus (he had opened 
his pocket book, and now read aloiyi the extract; aftei- 
wards handing round the book to us, wherein we saw 
transcribed ihe following)—- 

Mast r John 11 orseletgh, Knyght, of the p')">he of ( Ivfflon u a <> 
wan'd to hdith the weffe lati off Joint Stocker, tn'ohau nu of lla jt npnat 
tht xni] dait of Deo: mix v hi p'nyleggc <\n h\> onr bup’nu heJri of 
the ihynhe of Inqdnndt Kvrnn Hairy (he l nn lh ISVJ 

Now, if you turn to the long and elaborate pedigree oi 
the ancient family of the Ilorseleighs of tlyfton Hoi si - 
leigh, you will find no mention whatevei of this alliance, 
notwithstanding the privilege given by the Sovereign and 
head of the Church , the said Sir John being therein 
chronicled as mairying, at a date apparently oarliei than 
the above, the daughter and him ess ot Richard Phelipson, 
ol Montislope, in Nether AVossex, a lady who outlived 
him, of which marriage there were issue two daughters 
and a son, who succeeded him in his estates. How are 
we to account for these, as it would seem, contemporaneous 
wives ? A strange local tradition only can help us, ami 
this can be briefly told. 

One evening in the autumn of the year 1540 or 1541, a 
young sailor, whose Christian name was Roger, but whose 
surname is not known, landed at his native place of Haven- 
pool, on the South Wessex coast, after a voyage in the 
Newfoundland trade, then newly sprung into existence. 
He returned in the ship Primrose with a cargo of ' trayne 
oyle brought home from the New Founde Lande,' to quote 
from the town records of the date. During his absence of 
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two summers and a winter, which made up the term of a 
Newfoundland ' spell/ many unlooked-for changes had 
occurred within the quiet little seaport, some of which 
closely affected Roger the sailor At the time of his depar¬ 
ture his only sister Edith had become the bride of one 
Stocker, a lespcctable townsman, and part owner of the 
bug in which Roger had sailed, and it was to the house 
of this couple, Ins only relatives, that the young man directed 
his steps. On trying the door in Quay Street he found it 
locked, and then observed that the windows were boarded 
up. Inquiring of a bystander, he learnt for the first time 
of the death of his brother-in-law, though that event had 
taken place neailv eighteen months before. 

' And my si c Lei Edit'i ? ' asked Roger. 

‘ Sht s man led again as they do say, and hath been 
so these twelve months. 1 don’t vouch for the truth o’t, 
though if she isn’t she ought to be.' 

Roger’s face giew daik He was a man with a consider¬ 
able re^ei ve of strong passion, and he asked his informant 
what he meant by speaking thus. 

The man explained that shortly after the young woman's 
bereavement a stranger had come to the port. He had 
seen her moping on the quay, had been attracted by her 
youth and loneliness, and in an extraordinarily brief wooing 
had completely fascinated her -had carried her off, and, 
as was reported had married her. Though he had come 
by water, he was supposed to dive no very great distance 
off by land. They werp last heard of at Oozewood, in 
Upper Wessex, at the house of one Wall, a timbei-merchant, 
where, he believed, she still had a lodging, though her 
husband, if he were lawfully that much, was but - n occa¬ 
sional visitor to the place. 

* The stranger ? ' asked Roger. * Did you see him ? 
What manner of man was he ? 

‘ I liked him not,’ said the other. ' He seemed of that 
kind that hath something to conceal, and as he walked 
with her he ever and anon turned his head and gazed 
behind him, as if he much feared an unwelcome pursuer. 
But, faith,' continued he, ' it may have been the man's 
anxiety only. Yet did I not like him.’ 
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* Was he older than my sister ? ’ Roger asked. 

‘ Ay—much older; from a dozen to a score of years 
j older. A man of some position, maybe, playing an amorous 
game for the pleasure of the hour. Who knoweth but 
that he have a wife already ? Many have done the thing 
hereabouts of late/ 

Having paid a visit to the graves of his relatives, the 
sailor next day went along the straight road which, then a 
lane, now a highway, conducted to the curious little inland 
town named by the Havenpool man. It is unnecessary 
to describe Oozewood on the South-Avon. It has a rail¬ 
way at the present day; but thirty years of steam traffic 
past its precincts have hardly modihsd its original features. 
Surrounded by a sort of fresh-water lagoon, dividing it 
from meadows and coppice, its ancient thatch and timber 
houses have barely made way even in the front street for 
the ubiquitous modem brick and slate. It neither increases 
nor diminishes in size ; it is difficult to say what the inhabi¬ 
tants find to do, for though trades in woodware an* still 
carried on, there cannot be enough of this class of work 
nowadays to maintain all the householders, the forests 
around having been so greatly thinned and curtailed. At 
the time of this tradition the forests were dense, artificers 
in wood abounded, and the timber trade was brisk. Every 
hou'-e in the town, without exception w r as of oak frame¬ 
work. filled in with plaster, and covered with thatch, the 
chimney being the onlj, brick portion of the structure. 
Inquiry soon brought Roger the sailor to the door of Wall, 
the timber-deal* r rt feired to, but it was some time before 
he was able to gam admission to the lodging of lus sister, 
the people having plainly received directions not to wel¬ 
come strangers. 

She was sitting in an, upper room 011 one of the lath- 
backed, willow-bottomed * shepherd’s chairs, made on the 
spot then as to tins day, and as they wtre ptobahly made 
there in the davs of the Heptarchy. In her lap was an 
infant, which she had been suckling, though now it had 
fallen asleep ; so had the young mother herself for a few 
minutes, under the diowsing effects of solitude Hearing 
footsteps on the stairs, she awoke, started up with a glad 
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cry, and ran to the door, opening which she met her brother 
on the threshold. 

‘ 0 , this is merry ; I didn't expect 'ee ! ’ she said. ' Ah, 
Roger—T thought it was John.' Her tones fell to dis¬ 
appointment. 

, The sailor kissed her, looked at her sternly for a few 
moments, and pointing to the infant, said, ‘ You mean 
the father of this ? ’ 

‘ \es, my husband,' said Edith. 

' 1 hope so,' he an&weied 

' Why, Roger, I’m married—of a tiuth am 1 1 ' she cried. 
‘ Shame upon 'ee, it 1 i uc ! It not true, worse. Master 
Stoc her was an honest man, and ye should have respected 
his memory longci. Where is thy husband ? ’ 

‘ lie comes often. I tl ought it was he now. Our mar¬ 
riage has to be kept score' for a while—it was done privily 
for certain reasons; but we was married at church like 
honest folk—afore God we were, Roger, six months after 
poor Stocker’s death.' 

1 'Twas too soon,’ said Roger 

' I was living in a house alone , I had nowhere to go to. 
You were far over <>ea m the New Found Land, and John 
took me and biought m»' here ' 

' How often doth he come r ’ says Roger again 
' Once or twice weekly,' sa>s she. 

' 1 wish th‘ 'dst waited till I ictumed, dear lidy, ‘ he 
said. ‘ It mid be you are a wife— I hope so. But, if so, 
why this mystery ? Why this mean and cramped lodging 
in this lonely copse-ciicled town ? Of what standing is 
your husband, and of where ? ’ 

' He is of gentle breeding—his name is John. am not 
free to tell his family-name. He is said to be of London, 
for safety' sake; but he really l,ives in the county next 
adjoining this ’ 

‘ Wheie in the next county ? ’ 

' I do not know. He has preferred not to tell me, that 
I may not have the secret forced from me, to his and my 
hurt, by bringing the marriage to the ears of his kinsfolk 
and friends.' 

Her brother’s face flushed. * Our people have been 
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' honest townsmen, well-reputed for long; why should you 
readily take such humbling from a sojourner of whom 
th' 'st know nothing ? ’ 

They remained in constrained converse till her quick 
ear caught a sound, for winch she might have been waiting 
—a horse's footfall. 4 It is John 1 ' said she. 4 This is his 
night—Saturday.' 

4 Don't be frightened lest he should fmd me here ! ’ said 
Roger. 4 1 am on the point of leaving. I wish not to be a 
third party. Say nothing at all about my visit, if it will 
incommode you so to do. I will see thee before I go 
afloat again.' 

Speaking thus he left the ioom* and descending the 
staircase let himself out by the front door, thinking h<j 
might obtain a glimpse of the approaching horseman. But 
that traveller had in the meantime gone stealthily round 
to the back of the homestead and peering along the pimon- 
end of the house Roger discerned him unbridling and halter¬ 
ing his horse with his own hands in the shed there. 

Roger retired to the neighbouring inn called the Black 
Lamb, and meditated. This mysterious method of approach 
determined him, after all, not to leave the place till he had 
ascertained more definite facts of his sister's position— 
whether she were the deluded victim of the stranger or 
the wife she obviously believed herself to be. Having 
eaten some supper, he left the inn, it bdng now about 
eleven o’clock. He first locked into the shed, and, finding 
the horse still standing there, waited iru solutely near the 
door of his sister’s lodging. Iialf-an-hour elapsed, and, 
while thinking he would climb into a loft hard by for a 
night's rest, there seemed to be a movement within the 
shutters of the sitting-room that his sister occupied Roger 
hid himself behind a faggot-stack nt ar the back door, 
rightly divining that his sister’s visitor would emerge by 
the way he had entered. The dpor opened, and the candle 
she held in her hand lighted for a moment the stranger’s 
form, showing it to be that of a tall and handsome person¬ 
age, about forty years of age, and apparently of a superior 
position in life. Edith was assisting him to cloak himself, 
which being done he took leave of her with a kiss and left 
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the house. From the door she watched him bridle and 
saddle his horse, and having mounted and waved an adieu 
to her as she stood candle in hand, he turned out of the 
yard and rode away. 

The horse which bore him was, or seemed to be, a little 
lame, and Roger fancied from this that the rider's journey 
tyas not likely to be a long one. Being light of foot he 
followed apace, having no great difficulty on such a still 
night in keeping within earshot some few miles, the horse¬ 
man pausing more than once. In this pursuit Roger dis¬ 
co veied the rider to choose bridle-tracks and open com¬ 
mons in preference to any high road. The distance soon 
began to prove a mere trying one than he had bargained 
ior ; and when out of breath and m some despair of being 
able to ascertain the n an's identity, lie perceived an ass 
standing in the starlight under a hayrick, fiom which the 
animal was helping itself to periodic mouthfuls. 

The story goes that Roger caught the ass, mounted, and 
again resumed the trail of the unconscious horseman, which 
feat may have been possible to a nautical young fellow, 
though one can hardly understand how a sailor would ride 
such an animal without bridle or saddle, and strange to 
his hands, unless the creature were extiaordinarily docile. 
This question, however, is immaterial. Suifice it to say 
that at dawn the following morning Roger belu id liis sister's 
lover or husband enteung the gates of a large and well- 
timbered park on the south-western verge of the White 
Hart Forest (as it was then called), now known to every¬ 
body as the Vale of Blackmoor. Thereupon the sailor 
discarded his steed, and finding for himself an obscurer 
entrance to the same park a little further on, 1 e crossed 
the grass to reconnoitie. 

He piesently perceived amid the trees before him a 
mansion which, new to himself, was one of the best-known 
m the county at that time., Of this fine manorial residence 
hardly a trace now remains ; but a manuscript dated some 
years later than the events we are regarding describes it 
in terms from which the imagination may construct a 
singularly clear and vivid picture. This record presents 
it as consisting of * a faire yellow freestone building, partly 
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two and partly three storeys; a faire halle and parlour, 
both waynscotted; a faire dyning roome and withdrawing 
roome, and many good lodgings; a kitchen adjoyninge 
backwarde to one end of the dwelling-house, with a faire 
passage from it into the halle, parlour, and dyninge roome, 
and sellars adjoyninge. 

‘ Jn the front of the house a square greene court, and a 
curious gatehouse with lodgings in it, standing with the 
front of the house to the south; in a large outer court 
three* stables, a coach-house, a large barne, and a stable 
for oxen and kync, and all houses necessary. 

* Without the gatehouse, paled in, a large square greene, 
in which standeth a faire chappell; ®f the south-east side 
of the greene court, towards the river, a large garden. , 

‘-jOf the south-west side of the greene court is a large 
bowling greene, with fower mounted walks about it, all 
walled about with a batteled wall, and sett with all >>orts 
> of fruit; and out of it into the feildes there are large walks 
under many tall clmcs orderly planted.' 

Then follows a description of the orchards and gardens ; 
the servants’ offices, biewhouse, bakehouse, daily, pigeon- 
houses, and corn-mill; the river and its abundance of 
fish; the warren, the coppices, the walks ; ending thus— 

* And all the country north of the house, open champaign, 
sandy feildes, very dry and pleasant for all kmdes of rccica¬ 
tion, huntinge, and hawkinge, and profitable for tilla 

. . . The house hath a labge prospect east, south, and 
west, over a very large and pleasant vale ... is seated 
from the good markett towns of Sherton Abbas three miles, 
and Ivell a mile, that plentifully yield all manner of provi¬ 
sion , and within twelve miles of the south sea.' 

It was on the grass before this seductive and pictuicsque 
structure that the sailor,,stood at ga/e under the elms in 
the dim dawn of Sunday morning, and saw to his surprise 
his sister s lover and horse vanish within the court of the 
building. 

Perplexed and weary, Roger slowly retreated, more than 
ever convinced that something was wiong in his sister’s 
position. He crossed the bowling-green to the avenue of 
elms, and, bent on further research, was about to (limb 
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into one of these, when, looking below, he saw a heap of 
hay apparently for horses or deer. Into this he crept, 
and, having eaten a crust of bread which he had hastily 
thrust into his pocket at the inn, he curled up and fell 
asleep, the hay forming a comfortable bed, and quite cover¬ 
ing him over. 

'«He slept soundly and long, and was awakened by, the 
sound ot a bell. On peering from the hay he found the 
time had advanced to full day; the sun was shining brightly. 
The bell was that of the 4 faire chappell' on the green out¬ 
side the gatehouse, and it was calling to matins. Presently 
the priest crossed the green to a little side-door in the 
chancel, and tin n from the gateway of the mansion emerged 
the household, the tall man whom Roger had seen with 
his sister on the previo is night, on his arm being a pojtly 
dame, and, running be^de the pair, two little girls and a 
boy. These all entered the chapel, and the bell having 
ceased and the environs become clear, the sailor crept 
out from his hiding. 

He sauntered towards the chapel, the opening words of 
the service being audible within. While standing by‘the 
porch he saw a belated servitor approaching from the 
kitchen-court to attend the service also. Roger carelessly 
accosted him, and asked, as an idle wanderer, the name of 
the family he had just seen cross over from the mansion. 

* Od zounds 1 if ye modden be a stranger here in very 
truth, goodman. That wer Sir John and his dame, and 
his children Elizabeth, Mary, and John.’ 

' I be from foreign parts. Sir John what d’ve call’n ? ' 

4 Master John Horseleigh, Knight, who had a'most as 
much lond by inheritance of his mether as ’a had by his 
father, and likewise some by his wife. Why, bain’t his 
arms dree goolden horses’ heads, and idden his lady the 
daughter of Master Richard Phclipson, of Moniislope, in 
Nether Wessex, known t<? us all ? ’ 

‘ It mid be so, and yet it mid not. However, th’ 'It 
miss thy prayers for such an honest knight’s welfare, and 
I have to traipse seaward many miles.’ 

He went onward, and as he walked continued saying 
to himself, * Now to that poor wronged fool Edy. The 
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i fond thing ! I thought it; 'twas too quick—she was ever 
amorous. What's to become of her I God wot! How 
be I going to face her with the news, and how be I to hold 
it from her ? To bring this disgrace on my father’s hon¬ 
oured name, a double-tongued knave! ’ He turned and 
shook his fist at the chapel and all in it, and resumed his 
;way. 

Perhaps it was owing to the perplexity of his mind that, 
instead of returning by the direct road towards his sister’s 
obscure lodging in the next county, he followed the high¬ 
way to Casterbridge, some fifteen miles off, where he 
remained drinking hard all that afternoon and evening, 
and where he lay that and two or tjjree succeeding nights, 
wandering thence along the Anglcbury road to some village 
that way, and lying the Friday night after at his native 
place of Ilavenpool. The sight of the familiar objects 
there seems to have stirred him anew to action, and the 
next morning he was obseivul pursuing the way to Oozc- 
♦ wood that he had followed 011 the Saturday pievious, 
leckoning, no doubt, that Saturday night would, as lx fore, 
be a time for finding Sir John with his .sistei again. 

' He delayed to reach the place till just befoie sunset. 
His sister was walking in the meadows at the foot of the 
garden, with a nursemaid who carried tin" baby, and she 
looked up pensively when he approached Anxiety as to 
her position had already told upon her qnce rosy cheeks 
and lucid eyes. But concern for heiself and child was dis¬ 
placed for the moment by her regard of Roger’s worn and 
haggard face. 

‘Why—you are sick, Roger- -you aie tired! Where 
have you been these many days ? Why not keep me 
company a bit—my husband is much away ? And we 
have hardly spoke at all of dear father and of your vo\ age 
to the New Land. Why did you go away so suddenly ? 
There is a spare chamber at my lodging.’ 

* Come indoors,' he said. ‘ We'll talk now -talk a good 
deal. As for him [nodding to the child], better heave him 
into the river ; better for him and you ! ’ 

She forced a laugh, as if she tried to see a good joke in 
the remark, and they went silently indoors 
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* A miserable hole ! ’ said Roger, looking round the room, 

* Nay, but 'tis very pretty !' 

4 Not after what I’ve seen. Did he marry ’ee at church 
in orderly iashion ? ’ 

4 He did sure—at our church at Ilavenpool.’ 

4 But m a pnvy way ? ’ 

4 Ay—because of his friends— it was at night-time.' ' 

4 Ede, ye fond one—for all that he’s not thy husband f 
Th' 'rt not his wife ; and the child is a bastard. He hath 
a wife and children of his own rank, and bearing his name ; 
and that's Sir John Horscleigh. of Clyfton Horseleigh, and 
not plain Jack, as you think him, and your lawful husband. 
The san ament of marriage is no safeguard nowadays. The 
King’s new-made headship of the Church hath led men to 
prat tise these tricks li *htly.’ 

She had turned whn . 4 That’s not true, Roger ! ’ s*he 

•said. 4 You are in liquor, my brother, and you know not 
what you say 1 Your seafaring years have taught ’ee bad 
things ! ’ 

4 Edith—I’ve seen them ; wife and familv—all. How 
canst - - ’ 

They were sitting in the gathered darkness, and at that* 
moment steps were heard without. 4 Go out this way,’ 
she said. 4 It is mj' husband. He must not see thee in 
this mood. Get away till to-morrow, Roger, as you care 
for me.’ 

She pushed her brother through a door leading to the 
back stairs, and almost as soon as it was closed her visitor 
entered. Roger, however, did not retreat down the stairs; 
he stood and looked through the boboui-holc. If the 
visitor turned out to be Sir John, he had d 11 f rmined to 
confront him. 

It was the knight. She had struck a light on his entry, 
and he kissed the child, and took Edith tenderly by toe 
shoulders, looking into her face. 

4 Something's gone awry wi’ my dear! ’ he said. 4 What 
is it ? What’s the matter ?' 

4 O, Jack 1 ' she cried. 4 1 have heard such a fearsome 
rumour—what doth it mean ? He who told me is my best 
friend. He must be deceived 1 But who deceived him, 
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tod why ? Jack, I was just told that you had a wife 
living when you married me, and have her still 1' 

' A wife ?—H'm.' 

* Yes, and children. Say no, say no I' 

* By God! I have no lawful wife but you ; and as for 
children, many or few, they are all bastards, save this one 
alone 1' 

‘ And that you be Sii John Horseleigh of Clyfton ? ' 

' I mid be. I have never said so to 'ee.' 

' But Sir John is known to have a lady, and issue of 
her! ’ 

The knight looked down. ' How did thy mind get filled 
with such as this ? ’ he asked. 

‘ One of my kindred came.' 

' A traitor ! Why should he mar our life "> Ah ! y6u 
said you had a brother at sea—where is he now ? ' 

‘ Here f ’ came from close behind him. And flinging 
open the door, Roger faced the intruder. ‘ Liar I ’ he said, 

' to call thyself her husband 1 ' 

Sir John fired up, and made a rush at the sailor, who 
seized him by the collar, and in the wrestle they both fell, 
Roger under. But in a few seconds he contrived to exti icate 
his right arm, and drawing from his belt a knife which he 
wore attached to a cord round his neck he opened it with 
his teeth, and stiuck it into the breast of Sir John stretched 
above him. Edith had during these mojnents run into 
the next room to place the, child in safety, and when she 
pme back the knight was relaxing his hold on Roger's 
throat. He rolled over upon his back and groaned. 

The only witness of the scene save the three concerned 
was the nursemaid, who had brought in the child on its 
father s arrival. She stated afterwards that nobody sus¬ 
pected Sir John had received his chath-wound; yet it 
was so, though he did riot die for a long while, meaning 
thereby an hour or two; that Mistress Edith continually 
endeavoured to staunch the blood, calling her brother 
Roger a wretch, and ordering him to get himself gone; 
on which order he acted, after a gloomy pause, by opening 
the window, and letting himself down by the sill to the 
ground. 
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It was then that Sir John, m difficult accents, made his 
dying declaration to the nurse and Edith, and, later, the' 
apothecary; which was to this purport, that the Dame 
Horseleigh who passed as his wife at Clyfton, and who had 
borne him three children, was in truth and deed, though 
unconsciously, the wife oi another man. Sir John had 
married her several years before, in the face of the whole 
county, as the widow of one Decimus Strong, who had dis¬ 
appeared shortly after her union with him, having adven¬ 
tured to the Noith to join the revolt of the Nobles, and 
on that icvolt being quelled retreated across the sea. Two 
years ago, having discovered this man to be still living in 
France, and not wishing to disturb the mind and happiness 
of her who believed herself his wife, yet wishing for legiti¬ 
mate issue, Sir John had informed the King of the facts, 
who had encouraged him o wed honestly, though secretly, 
the young merchant's widow at Havenpool, she being, 
theiefore, his lawful wife, and she only. That to avoid all 
scandal and hubbub he had purposed to let things remain 
as they were till fair opportunity should arise of making 
the true case known with least pain to all parties conccined, 
but that, having been thus suspected and attacked by his 
own brother-in-law, his zest for such schemes and for all 
things had died out in him, and he only wished to com¬ 
mend his soul to God 

That night, while the owls were hooting from the forest 
that encircled the sleeping townlet, and the South-Avon 
was gurgling through the wooden piles of the bridge, Sir w 
John died there in the arms of his wife She concealed 
nothing of the cause of her husband’s death save the sub¬ 
ject of the quarrel, which she felt it would be p’emature 
to announce just then, and until proof of her status should 
be forthcoming But before a month had passed, it hap¬ 
pened, to her inexpressible sorrow, that the child of this 
clandestine union fell sick and died. From that hour all 
interest m the name and fame of the Horseleighs forsook 
the younger of the twain who called themselves wives of 
Sir John, and, being careless about her own fame, she took 
no steps to assert her claims, her legal position having, 
indeed, grown hateful to her in her horror at the tragedy. 
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And Sir William Byrt, the curate who had married her to 
her husband, being an old man and feeble, was not dis¬ 
inclined to leave the embers unstirred of such a fiery matter 
as this, and to assist her in letting established things stand. 
Therefore, Edith retired with the nurse, her only companion 
and friend, to her native town, where she lived in absolute 
obscurity till her death in middle age. Her brother was 
never seen again in England. 

A strangely corroborative sequel to the story lemains 
to be told. Shortly after the death of Sir John Horse- 
leigh, a soldier of fortune returned from the Continent, 
called on Dame Horseleigh the fictitious, living in widowed 
state at Clyfton Horseleigh, and, after a singularly brief 
courtship, married her. The tradition at Havenpool and 
elsewhere has ever been that this man was already her 
husband, Decimus Strong, who remained her for appear¬ 
ance’ sake only. 

The illegitimate son of this lady by Sir John succeeded 
to the estates and honours, and his son after him, there 
being nobody on the alert to investigate tlioir pretensions. 
Little difference would it have made to the present gcneia- 
tion, however, had there been such a one, for the family 
in all its branches, lawful and unlawful, has been extinct 
these many score years, the last representative but one 
being killed at the siege of Shcrton Castle, while attacking 
in the service of the Parliament, and the cTther being out¬ 
lawed later in the same century for a debt of ten pounds, 
and dying in the county jail. The mansion-house and its 
appurtenances were, as I have previously stated, destroyed, 
excepting one small wing, which now forms part of a farm¬ 
house, and is visible as you pass along the railway from 
Casterbridge to Ivell. The outline of the old bowling-green 
is also distinctly to be seen* 

This, then, is the reason why the only lawful mamage 
of Sir John, as recorded in the obscure register at Haven- 
pool, does not appear in the pedigree of the house of Horse¬ 
leigh. 

Spnng 1S93 
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THE DUKE'S REAPPEARANCE 

A FAMILY TRADITION 

According to the kinsman who told me the story, Chris¬ 
topher Swetman’s house, on the outskirts of King’s-Hintock 
village, was in those days larger and better kept than when, 
many years later, it was sold to the lord of the manor 
adjoining; after having been in tlfe Swetman family, as 
one may say, since the Conquest. * 

Some people would have it to be that the thing hap¬ 
pened at the house opposite, belonging to one Childs, with 
whose family the Swetmans afterwards intermarned. But 
that it was at the original homestead of the Swetmans 
can be shown in various ways; chiefly by the unbroken 
traditions of the family, and indirectly by the evidence of 
The walls themselves, which are the only ones thereabout 
with windows mullioned in the Elizabethan maimer, and 
plainly of a date anterior to the event, while those of the 
other house might well have been erected fifty or eighty 
years later, and probably were ; since the choice of Swet¬ 
man’s house by the fugitive was doubtless dictated by no 
other circumstance than ift then suitable loneliness. 

It was a cloudy July morning just before dawn, the 
hour ol two having been struck by Swetman’s one-handed 
clock on the stairs, that is still preserved in the family. 
Christopher heard the strokes from his chamber, immedi¬ 
ately at the top of the staircase, and overlooking the front 
of the house. He did not wonder that he was sleepless. 
The rumours and excitements which had latterly stirred 
the neighbourhood, to the effeot. that the rightful King of 
England had landed from Holland, at a port only eighteen 
miles to the south-west of Swetman’s house, were enough 
to make wakeful and anxious even a contented yeoman 
like him. Some of the villagers, intoxicated by the news, 
had thrown down their scythes, and rushed to the ranks 
. 935 
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of the invader. Christopher Swetman had weighed both" 
sides of the question, and had remained at home. 

Now as he lay thinking of these and other things he fancied 
that he could hear the footfall of a man on the road lead¬ 
ing up to his house—a by-way, which led scarce anywhere 
else ; and therefore a tread was at any time more apt to 
st’artle the inmates of the homestead than if it had stood 
in a thoroughfare. The footfall came opposite the gate, 
and stopped there. One minute, two minutes passed, and 
the pedestrian did not proceed. Christopher Swetman got 
out of bed, and opened the casement. ' Hoi 1 who’s 
there ? ’ cries he. 

' A friend,’ came fibm the darkness 

* And what mid ye want at this time o' night ? ’ says 
Swetman. 

‘ Shelter. I’ve lost my way.’ 

* What's thy name ? ’ 

There came no answer. 

' Be ye one of King Monmouth's men ? ' 

‘ He that asks no questions will hear no lies from me. 

I am a stranger, and I am spent, and hungered. Can 
you let me lie with you to-night ? ' 

Swetman was generous to people in trouble, and his 
house was roomy. ' Wait a bit,’ he said, ‘ and I’ll come 
down and have a look at thee, anyhow.’ 

He struck a 'light, put on his clothes, and descended, 
taking his hom-lantern from h nail in the passage, anti 1 
lighting it before opening the door The rays fell on the 
form of a tall, dark man in cavalry accoutrements and 
wearing a sword. He was pale with fatigue and covered • 
with mud, though the weather wa<* dry. 

‘ Prithee take ro heed of my appearance,’ said the stran¬ 
ger. ‘ But let me in.’ . 

That his visitor was in sore distress admitted of*v 80 
doubt, and the yeoman’s* natural humanity assisted the* 
other's sad importunity and gentle voice. Swetman took 4 
him in, not without a suspicion that this man represented 1 
in some way Monmouth’s cause, to which he was not 
unfriendly in his secret heart. At his earnest request the* ' 
new-comer was given a suit of the yeotnan's old clpthes in 
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"exchange for "his own, which, with his sword, were hidden 
iq a closet in Swetman’s chamber; food was then put 
before him and a lodging provided for him in a room at 
the back. 

Here he slept till quite late in the morning, which was 
Sunday, the sixth of July, and when he came down in the 
garments that he had borrowed he met the household 
with a melancholy smile. Besides Swctman himself, tllere 
were only his two daughters, Grace and Leonard (the lattci 
was, oddly enough, a woman’s name here), and both had 
been enjoined to secrecy. They asked no questions and 
received no information; though the stranger regarded 
their fair countenances with an interest almost too deep. 
Having pai taken of their usual breakfast of ham and cider 
he professed weariness and retired to the chamber whehce 
he had come. 

In a couple of hours or thereabout he came down again, 
the two young women having now gone off to morning 
service. Seeing Christopher bustling about the house with¬ 
out assistance, he asked if he could do anything to aid his 
host. 

As he seemed anxious to hide all differences and appear 
as one of themselves, Swetman set him to get vegetables 
from the garden and fetch water from Buttock's Spring in 
the dip near the house (though the ’spring was not called 
by that name till years after, by the way). 

* And what can I do pext ? ' says the stranger when 
these services had been performed. 

His meekness and docility struck Christopher much, and 
won upon him. ‘ Since you be minded to,’ says the latter, 

' you can take down the dishes and spread the table for 
dinner. Take a pewter plate for thyself, but the trenchers 
will do for we.’ 

But the other woul<> not, and took a trencher likewise, 
in doing which he spoke of the two girls and remarked 
how comely they were. *• 

This quietude was put an end to by a stir out of doors, 
which was sufficient to draw Swetman's attention to it, 
and he went out. Farm hands who had gone off and 
joined the Duke on his arrival had begun to come in with 
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news that a midnight battle had b‘een fought on the moors’ 
to the north, the Duke’s men, who had attacked, being 
entirely worsted; the Duke himself, with one or two lords 
and other friends, had fled, no one knew whither. 

* There has been a battle,' says Swetman, on coming 
indoors after these tidings, and looking earnestly at the 
stranger. 

‘‘May the victory be to the rightful in the end, whatever 
the issue now,’ says the othei, with a sorrowful sigh 

* Dost really know nothing about it ? ' said Christopher. 

‘ I coulc 1 have sworn you was one from that very battle 1 ’ 

‘ I was here before three o’ the clock this morning ; and 
these men have only airived now.’ 

‘ True,' said tht yeoman. ‘ But still, I think —’ 

‘Do not pi ess your question,' the stranger urged ' T 
am in a strait, and can refuse a helper nothing, such 
inquiry is, therefore, unfair.' 

‘ True again,’ said Swetman, and held his tongue. 

The daughters of the house returned from church, where 
the service had been hurried by reason of the excitement. 
To their father’s questioning if they had spoken of him 
who sojourned there they leplied that they had said never 
a word; which, indeed, was true, as events proved. 

He bade them serve the dinner ; and, as the visitor had 
withdrawn since the news of the battle, prepaicd to take a 
platter to him" upstairs. But he preferred to come down 
and dine with the family. t 

During the afternoon more fugitives passed through the 
village, but Christopher Swetman, his visitor, and his family 
kept indoors. In the evening, however, Suetman came 
out fiom his gate, and, harkening in silence to these tidings 
and more, wondered what might be m store for him for 
his last night’s work. 

He returned homeward by a path across the mead that 
skirted his own orchard. Passing here, he heard the voice 
of his daughter Leonard expostulating inside the hedge, 
her words being: 

' Don’t ye, sir; don’t 1 I prithee let me go ! ’ 

‘ Why, sweetheart ?' 

* Because I've a-promised another t ’ 
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Peeping through, as he could not help doing, he saw the 
girl struggling in the arms of the stranger, who was attempt¬ 
ing to kiss her; but finding her resistance to be genuine, 
and her distress unfeigned, lie reluctantly let her go. 

Swetman's face grew dark, for liis girls were moie to 
him than himself. He hastened on, meditating moodily 
all the way. He entered the gate, and made straight'for 
the orchard. When he reached it his daughter had dis¬ 
appeared, but the stranger was still standing there. 

' Sir!' said the yeoman, his anger having in no wi^e 
abated, * I’ve seen what has happened! I have taken ’ee 
into my house, at some jeopardy to myself ; and, whoever 
you be, the least I expected of ’ce fois to treat the maidens 
with a seemly respect. You have not done it, and I ho 
longer trust you. I am the more watchful over them in 
that they are motherless; and I must ask 'ee to go after 
dark this night! * 

The stranger seemed dazed at discovering what his 
impulse had brought down upon his head, and his pale 
face grew paler. He did not reply for a time. When lie 
did speak his soft voice was thick with feeling. 

' Sir,’ says he, ‘ I own that I am in the wrong, if you 
take the matter gravely. We do not what we would but 
what we must. Though I have not ihjuied your daughter 
as a woman, I have been tieacherous to her as a hostess 
and friend in need. I’ll go, as you say ; T can do no less. 

I shall doubtless find a refuge elsewhere ’ 

They walked towards the house in silence, where Swet- 
man insisted that his guest should have supper before 
departing. By the time this was eaten it was dusk and 
the stranger announced that he .was ready. 

They went upstairs to where the garments and sword 
lay hidden, till the departing one .>aid that on further 
thought he would ask another favour . that he should be 
allowed to retain the clothes he woie, and that his host 
would keep the others and the sword till he, the speaker, 
’should come or send for them. 

- ' As you will,’ said Swetman. ‘ The gain is on my side ; 
for those clouts were but kept to dress a scared ow next 
fall.’ 
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* They suit my case,’ said the stranger sadly. * How¬ 
ever much they may misfit me, they do not misfit my sorry 
fortune now I * 

* Nay, then,’ said Christopher relenting, * I was too hasty. 
Sh'lt bide!' 

■But the other would not, saying that it was better that 
things should take their course. Notwithstanding that 
Swetman importuned him, he only added, ‘ If I never 
come again, do with my belongings as you list. In the 
pocket you will find a gold snuff-box, and in the snuff-box 
fifty gold pieces.' 

‘ But keep ’em for thy use, man I ’ said the yeoman. 

‘ No,' says the parting guest; ‘ they are foieign pieces 
and would harm me if [ were taken Do as I bid thee. 
Put away these things h »ain and take especial charge of 
the sword. It belonged to my father's father and I value 
it much. But something more common becomes me now ’ 

Saying which, he took, as he went downstairs, one of 
the ash sticks used by Swetman himself for walking with. 
The yeoman lighted him out to the garden hatch, where 
he disappeared through Clammers Gate by the road that 
crosses King’s-Hintock Park to Evershead 

Christopher returned to the upstairs chamber, and sat 
down on his bed reflecting. Then he examined the things 
left behind, and surely enough in one of the pockets the 
gold snuff-box was revealed, confaining the fifty gold pieces 
as stated by the fugitive. The yeoman next looked at 
the sword which its owner had stated to have belonged to 
his grandfather. It was two-edged, so that he almost 
feared to handle it On the blade w( r e inscribed the words 
' Andrfa Ferara,' and among the many fine chasings 
were a rose and crown, the plume of the Prince of Wales, 
and two portraits; portraits of a man and a woman, the 
man's having the face ot the first King Charles, and the 
woman's, apparently, that‘of his Queen. 

Swetman, much awed and surprised, returned the articles 
to the closet, and went downstairs pondering. Of his sur¬ 
mise he said nothing to his daughters, merely declaring to 
them that the gentleman was gone; and never revealing 
that he had been an eye-witness of the unpleasant scene 
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in the orchard that was the immediate cause of the depar- 
ture. 

Nothing occurred in Hintock during the week that fol¬ 
lowed, beyond the fitful arrival of more decided tidings 
concerning the utter defeat of the Duke's army and his 
own disappearance at an early stage of the battle. Then 
it was told that Monmouth was taken, not in his own clothes 
but in the disguise of a countryman He had been £ent 
to London, and was confined in the Tower. 

The possibility that his guest had been no other than 
^the Duke made Swetman unspeakably sorry now; his 
"heart smote him at the thought that, acting so harshly 
for such a small breach of good faith, he might have been 
the means of forwarding the unhappy fugitive's capture. 
On the girls coming up to him he said, ‘ Get away with 
ye, wenches: I fear you have been the ruin of an unfor¬ 
tunate man !' 

On the Thursday night following, when the yeoman was 
sleeping as usual in his chamber, he was, he said, conscious 
of the entry of some one. Opening his eyes, he beheld by 
the light of the moon, which shone upon the front of his 
house, the figiue of a man who seemed to be the stranger 
moving from the door towards the closet. He was dressed 
somewhat difieiently now, but the face was quite that of 
his late guest in its tragical pensivgness, as was also the 
tallness of his figure. He neared the closet; and, feeling 
his visitor to be within his rights, Christopher refiained 
from stirring. The personage turned his large haggard 
eyes upon the bed where Swetman lav, and then withdrew 
from their hiding the articles that belonged to him, again 
giving a hard gaze at Christopher as he went noiselessly 
out of the chamber with his properties on his arm. His 
retreat down the stairs was just audible, and also his depar¬ 
ture by the side-door, through which entrance or exit was 
easy to those who knew the place 

Nothing further happened, ujid towards morning Swet¬ 
man slept. To avoid all risk he said not a word to the 
girls of the visit of the night, and certainly not to anyone 
outside the house; for it was dangerous at'that time to 
avow anything. 
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Among the killed in opposing tfie recent rising had been 
a younger brother of the lord of the manor, who lived at 
King’s-Hintock Court hard by. Seeing the latter ride past 
in mourning clothes next day, Swetman ventured to con¬ 
dole with him. 

‘ He'd no business there! ’ answered the other. His 
words and manner showed the bitterness that was mingled 
with his regret. * But say no more of him. You know 
what has happened since, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ I know that they say Monmouth is taken, Sir Thomas, 
but I c« n’t think it true,' answered Swetman. , 

‘ 0 zounds! 'tis tiue enough,’ cried the knight, f and 
that’s not all. The Duke was executed on Tower Hill two 
days ago ’ 

‘ D’ye say it verily ? ’ ■-ays Swetman 

' And a very hard deati he had, worse luck foi ’n,' said 
Sir Thomas. * Well, ’tis over for him and over for my 
brother. But not for the rest. There'll be searc lungs and 
siftings down-here anon , and happy is the man who has 
had nothing to do with this matter ! ’ 

Now Swetman had hardly heard the latter words, so 
much was he confounded by the strangeness of the tidings 
that the Duke had come to his death on the previous Tues¬ 
day. For it had been only the night before this present 
day of Friday that he'had seen his former guest, whom he 
had ceased to doubt could be other than the Duke, come 
into Ins chamber* and fetch away Ins accoutrements as he 
had piomised. 

‘ It couldn't have been a vision,’ said Christopher to 
himself when the knight had ridden on. ' But I'll go 
straight and see if the things be in ihe closet *till; and 
thus I shall surely learn if 'twere a vn-'on 01 no. 

To the closet he went, which he had not looked into 
since the stranger’s departure. And searching behind the 
articles placed to conceal the things hidden, he found that* 
as he had never doubted, they were gone. 

When the rumour spread .abroad in the West that the 
man beheaded in the Tower was not indeed the Duke, but 
one of his officers taken after the battle, and that the Duke 
had been assisted to escape out of the country, Swetman 
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found in it an explanation of what so deeply mystified 
him. That his visitor might have been a friend of the 
Duke's, whom the Duke had asked to fetch the things in a 
last request, Swetman would never admit. His belief in 
the rumour that Monmouth lived, like that of thousands 
of others, continued to the end of his days. 

m 

Such, briefly, concluded my kinsman, is the tradition 
which has been handed down in Christopher Swetman’s 
family for the last two hundred years. 
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Tiie traveller in school-books, who vouched in dryes>t 
tones for the fidelity to fact of the following narrative, 
used to add a ring of truth to it by opening with a nicety 
of criticism on the hcioine’s pei tonality People were 
wrong, he declared, when they suimised that Baptista 
Trewthen was a young woman with scarcely emotions or 
character. There was nothing in her to love, and nothing 
to hate—so ran the general opinion That she showed few 
positive qualities was true. The colouis and tones which 
changing events paint on the faces of active womankind 
were looked for m vain upon hers. But still*waters run 
deep; and no crisis had come in the years of her early 
maidenhood to demonstrate what lay hidden within her, 
like metal in a mine. 

She was the daughter of a small farmer in St. Maria's, 
one of the Isles of Lyonesse bej'ond Ofi-Wosec x, who had 
spent a large sum, as there uiiclerstooif, on her education, 
by sending her to the mainland for two years. At nine¬ 
teen she was entered at the ^Training College for Teacheis, 
and at twenty one nominated to a school in the country, 
near Tor-upon-Sea, whither she pioceeded after the Christ¬ 
mas examination and holidays. 

The months passed by from winter to spring and summer, 
and Baptista applied herself to her new duties as best she 
could, till an uneventful year had elapsed. Then an air of 
abstraction pervaded her bearing as sh»* walked to and fro, 
twice a day, and she showed the traits of a person who 
had something on her mind. A widow, by name Mrs. Waco, 
in whose house Baptista Trewthen had been provided with 
a sitting-room apd bedroom till the schoolhouse should be 
built, noticed this change in her youthful tenant’s manner, 
and at last ventured to press her with a few questions, 

947 
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4 It has nothing to do with the place, nor with you* 
said Miss Trewthen. 

1 Then it is the salary ? * 

' No, nor the salary * 

* Then it is something you have heard from home, my 
dear.' 

• Baptist a was silent for a few moments * It is Mr, 
Heddegan,’ she murmured 4 Him they used to call David 
Heddegan before he got his money' 

* And who is the Mr. Heddegan they used to call David ? * 

‘ An old bachelor at Giant's Town, St Maria's, with no 

relations whatever, who lives about a stone’s throw from 
father's When I was a child he used to take me on his 
knee and say he’d Vnarry me some day. Now I am a 
woman the jest has turnod earnest, and he is anxious to do 
it And father and mo Her say I can't do better than 
have him ' 

' He’s well off ? ’ 

4 Yes he’s the richest man we know—as a friend and 
neighbour' 

4 How much older did you say he was than yourself ? * 

4 1 didn t say Twenty years at least' 

4 And an unpleasant man m the bargain perhaps ? ' 

4 No—he’s not unpleasant' 

4 Well, child, all T can say is that I’d resist any such 
engagement if it's not palatable to 'ee You are com¬ 
fortable heie, In my little house, I hope All the parish 
like 'ee * and I’ve never been so cheerful, since my poor 
husband left me to wear his wings, as I’ve been with 'ee as, 
my lodger' 

The schoolmistress assured her landlady that .he could 
return the sentiment. 4 But here comes my perplexity/ 
she said 4 1 don't like keepmg school Ah, you are sur¬ 
prised—you didn’t suspect it. 'That’s because I’ve 1 con¬ 
cealed my feeling. Well, I simply hate school I don't 4 
care for children—they a 5 re unpleasant, troublesome little n 
things, whom nothing would delight so much as to hear' 
that you had fallen down dead. Yet I would even put» 
up with them if it was not for the inspector. For three 
months before his visit I didn't sleep soundly, And the « 
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^Committee - of Council are always changing the Code, so 
that you don't know what to teach, and what to leave 
untaught. I think father and mother are right. They 
say I shall never excel as a schoolmistress if I dislike the 
work so, and that therefore I ought to get settled by marry¬ 
ing Mr. Heddegan. Between us two, I like him better 
than school; but I don’t like him quite so much as to wish 
to marry him.’ 

These conversations, once begun, were continued from 
day to day; till at length the young girl’s elderly friend 
and landlady threw in her opinion on the side of Miss 
Trewthen’s parents All things considered, she declared, 
the uncertainty of the school, the labour, Baptista's natural 
dislike for teaching, it would be as well to take what fate* 
^offered, and make the best of matters by wedding her 
father’s old neighbour and prosperous friend. 

The Easter holidays came round, and Baptista went 
to spend them as usual in her native isle, going by tiain 
into Off-Wessex and crossing by packet from Pen-zephyr. 
When she returned in the middle of April her face wore a 
more settled aspect. 

f Well ?' said the expectant Mrs. Wace. 

* I have agreed to have him as my husband,’ said Bap¬ 
tista, in an off-hand way. ‘ Heaven knows if it will be for 
the best or not But I have agreed to do it, and so the 
matter is settled.' , 

Mrs. Wace commended her, but Baptista did not 
care to dwell on the subject; so that allusion to it was 
very infrequent between them. Nevertheless, among 
Other things, she repeated to the widow from time to time 
in monosyllabic remarks that the wedding was really 
impending*; that it was arranged for the summer, and 
that she had given notice of leaving the school at the 
August holidays. Later on she announced more specifically 
that her marriage was to take’ .place immediately after 
her return home at the beginning of the month aforesaid. 

She now corresponded regularly with Mr. Heddegan. 
Her letters from him were seen, at least on the outside, and 
in part within, by Mrs. Wace. Had she read more of their 
interiors than the occasional sentences shown her by 
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Baptista she would have perceived that the scratchy, rusty 
handwriting of Miss Tiewthcn’s betrothed conveyed little 
more matter than details of their future housekeeping, and 
his preparations for the same, with innumerable * my 
dears' sprinkled in disconnectedly, to show the depth 

of his affection without the inconveniences of syntax. 

« 

II 

It was the end of July-dry, too dry, even for the 
season, the delicate green heibs and vegetables that grew 
m this favouied end of the kingdom tasting rather of the 
watering-pot than of the pure fiesh moisture from the skies. 
Baptista's boxes werfc packed, and one Saturday morning 
she departed by a waggonette to the station, and thence by 
train to Pen-zephyr, froi. which port she was, as usual, to 
cross the water immediately to her home, and become Mr. 
Heddegan’s wife on the Wednesday of the week following. 

She might have returned a week sooner. But though 
the wedding day had loomed so near, and the banns were 
out, she delayed her depaiture till this last moment, 
saying it was not necessary for her to be at home long 
beforehand. As Mr. Heddegan was older than herself, 
she said, she was to be married in hei ordinary summer 
bonnet and grey silk’frock, and there weie no preparations 
to make that had not been amply made by her parents 
and intended husband. 

In due time, after a hot and 'tedious journey, she reached 
Pen-zephyr. She here obtained some refreshment, and 
then went towards the pier, where she learn* to her surprise 
that the little steamboat plying between the town and the 
islands had left at eleven o'clock; the usual houi of depar¬ 
ture in the afternoon having been forestalled in conse¬ 
quence of the fogs which had for a few days prevailed 
towards evening, making twilight navigation dangerous, ' 

This being Saturday, „ there was now no other boat 
till Tuesday, and it became obvious that here she would 
have to remain for the three da>s, unless her friends 
should think fit to rig out one of the island sailing-boats 
and come to fetch her—a not very likely contingency, t 
the sea distance being nearly forty miles. 
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Baptista, however, had been detained in Pen-zephyr 
on more than one occasion before, either on account of 
Tt>ad weather or some such reason as the present, and she 
was therefore not in any personal alarm But, as she was 
to be married on the following Wednesday, the delay was 
certainly inconvenient to a more than ordinary degree, 
since it would leave less than a day’s interval between her' 
arrival and the wedding ceremony. 

Apart from this awkwardness she did not much mind 
the accident. It was indeed curious to see how little she 
minded. Perhaps it would not be too much to say that, 
although she was going to do the critical deed of her life 
quite willingly, she experienced an indefinable relief at the 
postponement of her meeting with Heddegan. But her 
manner after making discovery of the hindrance was quiet 
and subdued, even to passivity itself; as was instanced 
by her having, at the moment of receiving information that 
the steamer had sailed, replied 'Oh/ so coolly to the poi- 
ter with her luggage, that he was almost disappointed at 
her lack of disappointment. 

The question now was, should she return again to Mrs 
Wace, in the village of Lower Wessex, or wait in the tow n 
at which she had arrived ? She would have preferred to 
go back, but the distance was too great; moreover, hav¬ 
ing left the place for good, and somewhat dramatically, 
to become a biide, a return, even for so^shoit a space, 
would have been a trifle humiliating. 

Leaving, then, her boxes at the station, her next anxiety 
was to secure a respectable, or rather genteel, lodging m 
the popular seaside resort confronting her To this end 
she looked about the town, in which, though she had 
passed through it half-a-dozen times, she was practically 
a stranger. 

Baptista found a roorti to suit hei over a fiuitcrer’s 
■shop; where she made herself at home, and set herself 
in order after her journey. An* «early cup of tea having 
revived her spirits she walked out to reconnoitre. 

Being a schoolmistress she avoided looking at the 
schools, and having a sort of trade connection with books, 
avoided looking at the booksellers, but wearying of 
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the other shops she inspected the churches; not that for 
her own part she cared much about ecclesiastical edifices f 
but tourists looked at them, and so would she—a proceed- 1 
ing for which no one would have credited her with any 
great onginality, such, for instance, as that she subse¬ 
quently showed herself to possess. The churches soon 
•oppressed her. She tried the Museum, but came out 
because it seemed lonely and tedious. 

Yet the town and the walks in this land of strawberries, 
these headquarters of early English flowers and fruit, were 
then, as always, attractive. From the more picturesque 
streets she went to the town gardens, and the Pier, and 
the Harbour, and looked at the men at work there, load’ 
ing and unloading as m the time of the Phoenicians. 

* Not Baptista ? \* s, Baptista it is I * 

The words were uttei d behind her. Turning round she 
gave a start, and became confused, even agitated, for a 
moment. Then she said in her usual undemonstrative 
manner, ‘ 0—is it really you, Charles ? ’ 

Without speaking again at once, and with a half-smile* 
the new-comer glanced her over. There was much criticism, 
and some resentment—even temper—m his eye. 

* I afn going home,’ continued she. ‘ But I have missed 
the boat.’ 

He scarcely seemed to take in the meaning of this 
explanation, in the intensity of his ciitical survey. * Teach¬ 
ing still ? What a fine schoolmistress you make, Baptista, 
I warrant 1 ’ he said with a slight flavour of sarcasm, whicbr 
was not lost upon her. 

* I know I am nothing to brag of,’ she replied. ' That’^ 
why I have given up.’ 

‘ O—given up ? You astonish me.’ 

' I hate the profession.' 

‘ Perhaps that's because I am in it.' 

* O no, it isn't. But I am going to enter on another life 

altogether. I am going *to be married next week to M t», 
David Heddegan.' ^ J 

The young man—fortified as he was by a natural cynical 
pride and passionateness—winced at this unexpected 
reply, notwithstanding. 
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4 Who is Mr. David Heddegan ? 4 he asked, as indifferently 
' as lay in his power. 

She informed him the bearer of the name was a general 
merchant of Giant's Town, St. Maria's Island—her father's 
, nearest neighbour a^d oldest friend. 

4 Then we shan't see anything more of you on the main¬ 
land ? ' inquired the schoolmaster. 

4 0 , I don't know about that,’ said Miss Trewthen. 

4 Here endeth the career of the belle of the boarding- 
school your father was foolish enough to send you to. 
A 44 general merchant's" wife in the Lyonesse Isles. 
Will you sell pounds of soap and pennyworths of tin 
tacks, or whole bars of saponaceous matter, and great 
tenpenny nails ? ' 

4 He's not in such a small way as that I' she almost 
pleaded. 4 He owns ships, though they are rather little 
ones!' 

4 O, well, it is much the same Come, let jis walk on; 
it is tedious to stand still. I thought you would be a 
failure in education,' he continued, when she obeyed him 
and strolled ahead. 4 You never showed power that way. 
You remind me much of some of those women wljo think 
they are sure to be great actresses if they go on the stage, 
because they have a pretty face, and«forgct that what we 
require is acting. But you found youi mistake, didn't you ?' 

4 Don’t taunt me, Charles' It was noticeable that the 
young schoolmaster’s tone Caused her no anger or letali- 
atory passion; far otherwise. there was a tear m her 
eye. 4 How is it you aie at Pen-zephyi ? ' she inquired. 

4 1 don't taunt you. I speak the truth, purely in a 
friendly way, as I should to anyone I wished well. Though 
v for that matter I might have some excuse even for taunt¬ 
ing you. Such a terrible hurry as you’ve been in. 1 hate 
a woman who is in such a hurry.' 

4 How do you mean that ?' * 

4 Why—to be somebody’s wife or other— anything’s 
wife rather than nobody’s. You couldn’t wait for me, 
0 , no. Well, thank God, I’m cuied of all that!' 

4 How merciless you are !' she said bitterly, 4 Wait 
fbr you ? What does that mean, Charley i You never 
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showed—anything to wait for—anything special towards 
me.' 

‘ 0 come, Baptista dear; come !’ 

' What I mean is, nothing definite/ she expostulated. 
‘ I suppose you liked me a little; J>ut it seemed to me 
to be only a pastime on your part, and that you never 
meant to make an honourable engagement of it.' 

' There, that's just it 1 You girls expect a man to 
mean business at the first look. No man when he first 
becomes interested in a woman has any definite scheme 
of engagement to marry her in his mind, unless he is 
meaning a vulgar mercenary marriage. However, I did 
at last mean an honourable engagement, as you call it, 
come to that.’ 

‘ But you never sai« ‘ so, and an indefinite courtship 
soon injures a woman’s position and credit, sooner than 
you think.’ 

‘ Baptista I solemnly declare that m six months I 
should have asked you to marry me.’ 

She walked along in silence, looking on the ground, and 
appearing very uncomfortable. Presently he said, ' Would 
you haye waited for me if you had known ? ' To this 
she whispered in a soriowful whispei, ‘Yes * ’ 

They went still farther m silence -passing along one 
of the beautiful walks on the outskirts of the town, yet not 
observant of scene or situation. Her shoulder and his 
were close together, and he clasped his lingers round the 
small of her arm—quite lightly, and without any attempt 
at impetus ; yet the act seemed to say, ‘ 'Jow T hold you, 
and my will must be yours.’ 

Recurring to a previous question of hers no said, * I 
have merely run down here lor a day or two from school 
near Trufal, before going off to 1;he North for the rest of 
my holiday. I have seen my relations at Rediutin quite 
lately, so I am not going there this time. How little 
thought of meeting you 1 How very different the cir¬ 
cumstances would have been if, instead of parting again as 
we must in half-an-hour or so, possibly for ever, you had 
been now just going off with me, as my wife, on our honey¬ 
moon trip. Ha—ha—well—so humorous is life ! 
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She stopped suddenly. ‘ I must go back now—this 
is altogether too painful, Charley 1 It is not at all a kind 
mood you are in to-day.’ 

‘ 1 don't want to pain you—you know I do not/ he said 
..more gently. ‘ Only it just exasperates me - this you are 
going to do. I wish you would not.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘ Marry him. There, now I have showed you my tiue 
sentiments.' 

* I must do it now,' said she. 

‘Why?’ he asked, diopping the off-hand masterful 
tone he had hitherto spoken in, and becoming earnest; 
still holding her arm, however, as if she were his chattel 
to be taken up or put down at will. ‘ It is never too 
late to break off a marriage that's distasteful to you. 
Now I'll say one thing ; and it is truth : T wish you would 
marry me instead of him, even now, at the last moment, 
though you have served me so badly.’ 

‘ O, it is not possible to think of that! ’ she answered 
hastily, shaking her head. ‘ When I get home all will be 
prepared—it is ready even now—the things for the party, 
the furniture, Mr. Heddegan’s new suit, and everything. 
I should requiie the courage of a tropical lion to go home 
there and say I wouldn’t cairv out m*y promise ! ’ 

‘ Then go, in Heaven's name I Hut there would be* no 
necessity for you to go home and face thwn in that way. 
If we were to marry, it would have to be at once, instantly ; 
or not at all. I should think your affection not worth the 
having unless you agreed to come back with me to 1'rufal 
this evening, wheie we could be married by licence on 
Monday morning. And then no Mr. David Heddtgan or 
anybody else could get you away from me.’ 

* ‘ I must go home by the Tuesday boat,’ she falteied. 

* What would they thinlc if I did not come ? ’ 

‘ You could go home by that, boat just the same. All 
the difference would be that I should go with jou. You 
could leave me on the quay, where I’d have a smoke, 
while you went and saw your father and mother privately ; 
you could then tell them what you had done, and that 1 
was waiting not far off; that I was a schoolmaster in a 
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fairly good position, and a young man you had known 
when you were at the Training College. Then I would 
come boldly forward; and they would see that it could 
not be alteied, and so you wouldn't suffer a lifelong misery 
by being the wife of a wretched old gaffer you don't like f 
at all. Now, honestly; you do like me best, don’t you, 
Baptista ? ' 

' Yes.' 

‘ Then we will do as I say.’ 

Sim did not pronounce a clear affirmative. But that 
she consented to the novel proposition at some moment or 
other of that walk was apparent by what occurred a little 
later. 


m 

An enterprise of sum pith required, indeed, less talking 
than consideration. The first thing they did in carrying 
it out was to return to the railway station, wheie Baptista 
took from her luggage a small trunk of immediate neces¬ 
saries which she would in any case have required after 
missing the boat. That same afternoon they travelled 
up the line to Trufal. 

Charles Stow (as his name was), despite his disdainful 
indifference to things, was veiy caieful of appeaianccs, 
and made the journey independently of her though in the 
same tram. H° told her where she could get ‘board and 
lodgings in the city; and with merely a distant nod to 
her of a provisional kind, went off to his own quarters, and 
to sec about the licence. 

On Sunday she saw him in the morning across the 
nave of the pro-cathedral. In the afternoon hey walked 
together in the fields, where he toid her that the licence 
would be ready next day, and would be available the day* 
after, when the ceremony could be performed as early after 
eight o’clock as they should choose. 

His courtship, thus renewed after an interval-of two 
years, was as impetuous, violent even, as it was short. 
The next day came and passed, and the final arrangements 
were made. Their agreement was to get the ceremony 
over as soon as they possibly could the next morning. 
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so as to go on to Pen-zephyr at once, and reach that place 
* in time for the boat’s departure the same day. It was 
in obedience to Baptista's, earnest request that Stow 
consented thus to make the whole journey to Lyonesse 
by land and water at one heat, and not break it at Pen- 
zephyr; she seemed to be oppressed with a dread of 
lingering anywhere, this great first act of disobedience to her 
parents once accomplished, with the weight on her mind 
that her home had to be convulsed by the disclosure of it. 
To face her difficulties over the water immediately she 
had created them was, however, a course more desired 
by Baptista than by her lover; though for once he gave 
way. * 

The next morning was bright and warm as those which 
had preceded it. By.six o’clock it seemed nearly noon, as 
is often the case in that part of England in the summer 
season. By nine they were husband and wife. They 
packed up and departed by the earliest train after the 
service ; and on the way discussed at length what she should 
say on meeting her parents, Charley dictating the turn 
of each phrase. In her anxiety they had travelled so early 
that when they reached Pen-zephyr they found there 
were nearly two hours on their hands befoie the steamer’s 
time of sailing. * 

Baptista was extremely reluctant to be seen promen¬ 
ading the streets of the watering-place with her husband 
till, as above stated, the hdusehold at Giant’s Town should 
know the unexpected course of events fiom her own lips ; 
and it was just possible, if not likely, that some Lyonessian 
might be prowling about there, or even have come across 
the sea to look for her. To meet anyone to whom she 
was known, and to have to reply to awkward questions 
about the strange young man at her side before her well- 
framed announcement had been delivered at proper time ' 
and place, was a thing she coifid not contemplate with 
equanimity. So, instead of looking at the shops and 
harbour, they went along the coast a little way. 

The heat of the morning was by this time intense. 
They clambered up on some cliffs, and while sitting there, 
looking around at St. Michael’s Mount and other objects. 
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Charles said to her that he thought he would run down 
to the beach at their feet, and take just one plunge into the 
sea. 

Baptista did not much like’the idea of being left alone ; 
it was gloomy, she said. But he assured her he would 
not be gone more than a quarter of an hour at the outside, 
and she passively assented. 

Down he went, disappeared, appeared again, and looked 
back. Then he again proceeded, and vanished, till, as a 
small waxen object, she saw him emerge from the nook 
that had screened him, cross the white frmgc of foam, 
and walk into the undulating mass of blue Once in the 
water he seemed less*' inclined to hurry than before; he 
remained a long time ; and, unable either to appreciate 
his skill or criticize hi^ want of it at that distance, she 
withdrew her eyes from the spot, and gazed at the still 
outline of St. Michael's—now beautifully toned in gray. 

Her anxiety for the hour of departure, and to cope 
at once with the approaching incidents that she would 
have to manipulate as best she could, sent her into a 
reverie. It was now Tuesday; she would reach home 
in the evening—a very late time they would say; but, 
as the delay was a pure accident, they would deem her 
marriage to Mr. Htddegan to-morrow still practicable. 
Then Charles would have to be produced from the back¬ 
ground. It waff a terrible undertaking to think of, and 
she almost regretted her temefrity in wedding so hastily 
that morning. The rage of her father would be so crush¬ 
ing ; the reproaches of her mother so bitter ; and perhaps 
Charles would answer hotly, and perhaps cause estrange¬ 
ment till death. There had obviously been no alarm 
about her at St. Maria's, or somebody would have sailed 
across to inquire for her. She had, in a letter written at the 
beginning of the week, spoken of the hour at which she 
intended to leave her country schoolhouse ; and from this 
her friends had probably' perceived that by such timing 
she would run a risk of losing the Saturday boat. She \ 
had missed it, and as a consequence sat here on the short 
as Mrs. Charles Stow. 

This brought her to the present, and she turned from 
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the outline of St. Michael’s Mount to look about for her 
husband’s form. He was, as far as she could discover, 
no longer in the sea. Then he was dressing. By moving 
a few steps she could see where his clothes lay. But 
Charles was not beside them. 

Baptista looked back again at the water in bewilderment, 
as if her senses were the victim of some sleight of hand.’ 
Not a speck or spot resembling a man's head or face showed 
anywhere. By this time she was alarmed, and her alaim 
intensified when she perceived a little beyond the scene 
of her husband’s bathing a small area of water, the quality 
of whose surface differed from that of the surrounding 
expanse as the coarse vegetation of ^ome foul patcli in a 
mead differs from the fine green of the remainder. Else¬ 
where it looked flexuous, here it looked vermiculated and 
lumpy, and her marine experiences suggested to her in a 
moment that two currents met and caused a turmoil at this 
place. 

She descended as hastily as her trembling Tunbs would 
allow. The way down was terribly long, and befoie reach¬ 
ing the heap ol clothes it occmred to her that, after all 
it would be best to run first for help. Hastening along 
in a lateral direction she proceeded inland till she met a 
man, and soon afterwards two others. To them she 
exclaimed, * I think a gentleman who was bathing is m 
some danger. I cannot see him as I could. Will } ou 
please run and help him,* at once, if you will be so 
kind ? ’ 

She did not think of turning to show them the exact 
spot, indicating it vaguely by the direction of her hand, 
and still going on her way with the idea of gaining more 
assistance. When she deemed, in her faintness, that she 
had carried the alarm far enough, she faced about and 
dragged herself back again. Before reaching the now 
dreaded spot she met one of tf^e men. 

* We can see nothing at all. Miss,' he declared. 

Having gained the beach, she found the tide in, and 
no sign of Charley’s clothes. The other men whom she 
had besought to come had disappeared, it must have been 
in some other direction, for she had not met than going 
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away. They, finding nothing, had probably thought her 
alarm a mere conjecture, and given up the quest. 

Baptista sank down upon the stones near at hand. 
Where Charley had undressed was now sea. There could 
not be the least doubt that he was drowned, and his body 
sucked under by the current; while his clothes, lying 
within high-water mark, had probably been carried away 
by the rising tide. 

She remained in a stupor for some minutes, till a strange 
sensation succeeded the aforesaid perceptions, mystifying 
her intelligence, and leaving her physically almost inert. 
With his personal disappearance, the last tlnee days of her 
life with him seemed to be swallowed up, also his image, 
in her mind's eye, waned curiously, receded far away, 
grew stranger and Granger, less and less real. Their 
meeting and marriage aad been so sudden, unpremeditated, 
adventurous, that she could hardly believe that she had 
played her part m such a reckless diama. Of all the few 
hours of her life with Charles, the portion that most in¬ 
sisted in coming back to memory was their fortuitous 
encountei on the previous Saturday, and those bitter 
repnmands with which he had begun the attack, as it 
might be called, which had piqued her to an unexpected 
consummation. < 

A sort of cruelty, an imperiousness, even in his warmth, 
had characterized Charles Stow. As a lover he had ever 
been a bit of a tyrant; and*,it might pretty truly have 
been said that he had stung her into marriage with him 
at last. Still more alien from her life did these reflections 
operate to make him ; and then they would be chased 
away by an interval of passionate weeping ac'’ mad regret. 
Finally, there returned upon the confused mind of the 
young wife the recollection that she was on her way home¬ 
ward, and that the packet would sail in three-quarters of an 
hour. ^ 

Except the parasol in her hand, all she possessed wa& 
at the station awaiting her onward journey. 

She looked in that direction ; and, entering one of those 
undemonstrative phases so common with her, walked 
quietly on. 
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At first she made straight for the railway; but suddenly 
'turning she went to a shop and wrote an anonymous line 
‘announcing his death by drowning to the only person she 
. had ever heard Charles mention as a relative. Posting 
this stealthily, and with a fearful look around her, she 
seemed to acquire a terror of the late events, pursuing her, 
'way to the station as if followed by a spectre. 

When she got to the office she asked for the luggage 
that she had left there on the Saturday as well as the 
trunk left on the morning just lapsed. All were put 
in the boat, and she herself followed. Quickly as these 
things had been done, the whole proceeding, nevertheless, 
had been almost automatic on Baptista's part, ere she 
had come to any definite conclusion on her course. * 

Just belore the bed rang she heard a conversation 
on the pier, which removed the last shade of doubt from 
her mind, if any had existed, that she was Charles Stow’s 
widow. The sentences were but fragmentary, but she 
could easily piece them out. 

*A man drowned—swam out too fai—was a stranger 
to the place—people in boat -saw him go down—couldn t 
get there in time.' 

The news was little more definite than this as yet; 
though it may as well be stated once f©r all that the state¬ 
ment was true. Charley, with the over-confidence of his 
nature, had ventured out too far for his* strength, and 
succumbed in the absence df assistance, his lifeless body 
being at that moment suspended in the transparent mid¬ 
depths of the bay. His clothes, however, had meielv 
been gently lifted by the rising tide, and floated into a 
'.nook hard by, where they lay out of sight of the passers- 
'by till a day or two after. 

' * IV 

* In ten minutes they were steaming out of the harbour 
Jot their voyage of four or five'hours, at whose ending 
she would have to tell her strange story. 

As Pen-zephyr and all its environing scenes disappeared 
behind Mousehole and St. Clement's Isle, Baptista's ephem¬ 
eral, meteor-like husband impressed her yet more as a 

II 
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fantasy. She was still in such a trance-like state that she 
had been an hour on the little packet-boat before she 
became awaie of the agitating fact that Mr. Heddegan was 
on board with her. Involuntarily she slipped from her 
left hand the symbol of her wifehood. 

' Hee-hee! Well, the truth is, I wouldn’t interrupt 
Ve. “ I reckon she don’t see me, or won't see me,” I 
said, ” and what’s the hurry ? She’ll see enough o’ me 
soon f ” I hope ye be well, mee deer ? ' 

Ke was a hale, well-conditioned man of about five- 
and-fifty, of the complexion common to those whose lives 
are passed on the bluffs and beaches of an ocean isle. He 
extended the four quarters of his face in a genial smile, and 
his hand for a grasp of the same magnitude. She gave 
her own in surprised docility, and Jhe continued: 

* I couldn't help coming across to meet 'ee. What 
an unfortunate thing you missing the boat and not coming 
Saturday! 'They meant to have warned 'ee that the time 
wa« changed, but forgot it at the last moment. The truth 
is that I should have informed 'ee myself, but I was that 
busy finishing up a job last week, so as to have this week 
free, that I trusted to your father for attending to these 
little things. However, so plain and quiet as it is all to be, 
it really do not matter so much as it might otherwise have 
done, and I hope ye haven’t been greatly put out. Now, 
if you’d sooner that I should not be seen talking to 'ee—if 
'ee feel shy at all before strangers—just say. I’ll leave 'ee - 
to yourself till we get home.' 

‘ Thank you much. I am indeed a little tired, Mr, 
Heddegan ’ 

He nodded urbane acquiescence, strolled away immfr- 1 
diately, and minutely inspected the surface of the funnel,' 
till some female passengers of Giant s Town tittered at 
what they must have thought a rebuff— for the approach-, 
ing wedding was known <to many on St. Maria’s Island^ 
though to nobody elsewhere. Baptista coloured at thei<A 
satire, and called him back, and forced herself* to comfi 
mune with him in at least a mechanically friendly manner. „ 
The opening event had been thus different from her 
expectation, and she had adumbrated no act to meet it. 
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'Taken aback, she passively allowed circumstances to pilot 
"her along; and so the voyage was made. 

It was near dusk when they touched the pier of Giant's 
Town, where several friends and neighbours stood awaiting 
them. Her father had £ lantern in his hand. Her mother, 
too, was there, reproachfully glad that the delay had at last 
ended sg simply. Mrs. Trewthen and her daughter went? 
together along the Giant’s Walk, or promenade, to the 
house, rather in advance of her husband and Mr. Hedde- 
gan, who talked in loud tones which reached the women 
over their shoulders. 

Some would have called Mrs. Trewthen a good mother ; 
but though well-meaning she was maladroit, and her inten¬ 
tions missed their mark. This might have been partly 
attributable to the slight deafness from which she suffered. 
Now, as usual, the chief utterances came from her lips. 

‘ Ah, yes, I’m so glad, my child, that you’ve got over 
safe. It is all ready, and everything so well arranged, 
that nothing but misfortune could hinder yotr settling as, 
with God’s grace, becomes 'ee. Close to your mother’s 
door a’most, ’twill be a great blessing, I’m sure; and I 
was very glad to find from your letters that you'd held 
your word sacred. That's right—make your wofld your 
bond always. Mrs. Wace seems to be a sensible woman. 
I hope the Lord will do for her as he’s doing for you no 
long time hence. And how did ’ee get over the terrible 
journey from Tor-upon-Sea # to Pen-zephyr ? Once you'd 
done with the railway, of course, you seemed quite at home. 
Well, Baptista, conduct yourself seemly, and all will be well.' 

Thus admonished, Baptista entered the house, her father 
and Mr. Heddegan immediately at her back. Her mother 
had been so didactic that she had felt herself absolutely 
unable to broach the .subjects in the centre of her mind. 

The familiar room, with the daik ceiling, the well- 
spread table, the old chairs, had never befoie spoken so 
^eloquently of the times ere Shk knew or had heard of 
Xharley Stow. She went upstairs 'to take off her things, 
her mother remaining below to complete the disposition 
1 of the supper, and attend to the preparation of to-morrow’s 
1 lheal, altogether composing such an array of pies, from 
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pies of fish to pies of turnips, as was never hear4 of outside?*] 
the Western Duchy. Baptista, once alone, sat down andf 
did nothing; and was called before she had taken off her - 
bonnet. 

‘ I'm coming,’ she cried, junfping up, and speedily 
disapparulling herself, brushed her hair with a few touches 
•and went down. # , 

" Two or three of Mr. Heddegan’s and her father’s friends 
had dropped in, and expressed their sympathy for the delay v 
she had been subjected to. The meal was a most merry 
one except to Baptista. She had desired privacy, ana 
theie was none; and to break the news was already a 
greater difficulty than it had been at first. Everything 
around her, animate and inanimate, great and small, 
insisted that she had come home to be married; and she 
could not get a chance to say nay. 

One or two people sang songs, as overtures to the melody 
of the morrow, till at length bedtime came, and they all 
withdrew, her mother having retired a little earlier ' When 
Baptista found herself again alone m her bedroom the v 
case stood as before: she had come home with much to 1 
say, and she had said nothing. 

It wks now growing clear even to herself that Charles * 
being dead, she had not deteimination sufficient within her 
to break tidings which, had he been alive, would ham 
imperatively announced themselves. And thus witk*iM 
stroke of midnight came the, turning of the se§kj^jto|| 
story should remain untold. It was not fipSa thtf 
whole she thought it best not to attempt to tefl it; bu&j 
that she could not undertake so explosive a mat^r. To? 
stop the wedding neW would cause a convulsion missals, 
Town little short of volcanic. Weakened, tired, 
terrified as she had been by the day's adventures, she* 
could not make herself the author of such a catastrophe 
But how refmfejdeddegan without telling ? It really? 
seemed to hel|jis if het marriage with Mr. Heddegai^ 
were about to pl&e as if nothing had intervened* 
Morning came. The events of the previous days Were 
cut off from her present existence by scene and sentiment < 
more completely than ever. Charles Stow had grown to,< 
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Be-' a special being of whom, owing to his character, she 
^entertained rather fearful than loving memory. Baptista 
Could hear when she awoke that her parents were already 
' moving about < downstairs. But she did not rise till her 
mother’s rather rough voice resounded up the staircase 
as it had done on the preceding evening. 

- ' Baptista 1 Come, time to be stirring ! The man will 

be here, by Heaven’s blessing, in three-quarters of an 
hour. He has looked in already for a minute or two— 
and says he's going to the church to see if things be well 
forward.’ 

Baptista arose, looked out of the window, and took 
the easy course. When she emerged from the regions 
above she was arrayed in her new silk frock and best 
stockings, wearing a .linen jacket ovei the former for 
breakfasting, and her common slippers over the latter, 
not to spoil the new ones on the rough precincts of the 
dwelling. , • 

It is unnecessary to dwell at any great length on this 
part of the morning’s proceedings. She revealed nothing ; 
and married Heddegan, as she had given her word to do, 
on that appointed August day. • 

V 

Mr. Heddegan forgave the coldness of his bride's manner 
during and after the wedding ceremony, full well aware 
that there had been considerable reluctance on her pait 
do acquiesce in this neighbourly arrangement, and, as a 
philosopher of long standing, holding that whatever 
Baptista's attitude now, the conditions would probably 
be much the same six months hence as those which ruled 
among other mariied couples. 

An absolutely unexpected shock was given to Baptista's 
liltless mind about an hour after the wedding set vice. 
JThey had nearly finished the midday dinnei when the 
now husband said to her father, v We think of starting 
about two. And the breeze being so fair we shall bring 
up inside Pen-zephyr new pier about six at least ’ 

' What*—are we going to Pen-zephyr ? ' said Baptista. 
\\ doja't jrnow anything of it.’ 

F * i *v 
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* Didn’t you tell her ? ’ asked her father of Heddegaxt, 

It transpired that, owing to the delay in her arrival, 
this proposal too, among other things, had in the hurry 
not been mentioned to her, except some time ago as a 
general suggestion that they would go somewhere. Hedde* 
•gan had imagined that any trip would be pleasant, and 
One to the mainland the pleasantest of all. 

She looked so distressed at the announcement that 
her husband willingly offered to give it up, though he 
had'rot had a holiday off the island for a whole year, 
Then she pondered on the inconvenience of staying at 
Giant's Town, where all the inhabitants were bonded, 
by the circumstances of their situation, into a sort of 
family party, which permitted and encouraged on such 
occasions as these oral criticism that was apt to disturb 
the equanimity of newly married girls, and would especially 
worry Baptista in her strange situation. Hence, unex¬ 
pectedly, she agreed not to disorganize her husband’s 
plans for the wedding jaunt, and it was settled that, as 
originally intended, they should proceed in a neighbour’s 
sailing boat to the metropolis of the district. 

In this way they arrived at Pen-zephyr without diffi¬ 
culty or mishap. Bidding adieu to Jenkin and his man, 
who had sailed therfi over, they strolled arm in arm off the 
pier, Baptista silent, cold, and obedient. Heddegan had 
ananged to take her as far as Plymouth before their 
return, but to go no further than where they had landed 
that day. Their first business was to find an inn; and 
in this they had unexpected difficulty, since for some 
reason or other—possibly the fine weather-many of the 
nearest at hand were full of tourists and commercial 
travellers. He led her on till he reached a tavern which, 
though comparatively unpretending, stood in as attractive 
a spot as any in the town; and this, somewhat to their 
surprise after their previous experience, they found appa?~ 
ently empty. The considerate old man, thinking that 
Baptista was educated to artistic notions, though he bi«K 
self was deficient in them, had decided that it was most 
desirable to have, on such an occasion as the present, an 
apartment with 'a good view’ (the expression being 
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one he had often heard *in use among tourists);» and 
he therefore asked for a favourite room on the first floor# 
from which a bow-window protruded, for the express 
purpose of affording such an outlook. 

The landlady, after some hesitation, said she was sorry 
that particular apartment was engaged; the next one, 
however, or any other in the house, was unoccupied. . 

' The gentleman who has the best one will give it Up 
to-morrow, and then you can change into it/ she added, as 
Mr. Heddegan hesitated about taking the adjoining and 
less commanding one. 

‘ We shall be gone to-morrow, and shan’t want it,’ he 
said. 

Wishing not to lose customers, tfte landlady earnestly 
continued that since he was bent on having the best ioom, t 
perhaps the other gentleman would not object to move 
at once into the one they despised, since, though nothing 
could be seen from the window, the room was equally 
large. * 

' Well, if he doesn’t care for a view,' said Mr. Heddegan, 
with the air of a highly artistic man who did. 

' O no—I am sure he doesn’t,’ she said. ‘ I can promise 
that you shall have the room you want. If you would 
not object to go for a walk for half-an-hour, I could have 
it ready, and your things m it, and £ nice tea laid m the 
bow-wmdow by the lime you come back ? ’ 

This pioposal was dceined satisfactory by the fussy 
old tradesman, and they went out. Baptista nervously 
conducted him in an opposite direction to her walk of 
the former day in other company, showing on her w r an 
face, had he observed it, how much she was beginning 
to regret her sacrificial step for mending matters that 
morning. 

She took advantage of a moment when her husband s 
back was turned to inquire casually in a shop if anything 
had been heard of the gentleman who was sucked down 
in the eddy while bathing. 

The shopman said, * Yes, his body has been washed 
ashore/ and had just handed Baptista a newspaper on 
which she discerned the heading, ‘ A Schoolmaster drowned 
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while bathing,’ when her husband turned to join her. She 
might have pursued the subject without raising suspicion; 
but it was more than flesh and blood could do, and com¬ 
pleting a small purchase she almost ran out of the shop. 

' What is your terrible hurry, mee deer ? ' said Hedde- 
gan, hastening after. 

* ‘ I don’t know—I don’t want to stay in shops,' she 
gasped. 

‘ And we won’t,’ he said * They are suffocating this 
weather. Let’s go back and have some tay!' 

Thv.y found the much desired apartment awaiting their 
entry. It was a sort of combination bed- and sitting- 
room, and the table was prettily spread with high tea 
in the bow-window, a bunch of flowers in the midst, and a 
best-parlour chair on each side. Here they shared the 
meal bv the ruddy ligh of the vanishing sun. But though 
the view had been engaged, regardless of expense, exclu¬ 
sively for Baptista’s pleasure, she did not direct any keen 
attention out of the window. Her gaze as often fell on 
the floor and walls of the room as elsewhere, and on the 
table as much as on either, beholding nothing at all. 

But ihcie was a change. Opposite her seat was the 
door, iSpon which her eyes presently became liveted like 
those of a little bird upon a snake. For, on a peg at the 
back of the door, there hung a hat; such a hat- surely, 
from its peculiar make, the actual hat— that had been 
worn by Charles. Convictiqn grew to certainty when 
she saw a railway ticket sticking up from the band. Charles 
had put the ticket there—she had noticed the act 

Her teeth almost chattered; she muimure 1 something 
incoherent. Her husband jumped up and ^aid, ‘ You 
are not well! What is it ? Wha - shall I get ’ee ? ' 

‘ Smelling salts! ' she said, quickly and desperately; 

‘ at that chemist's shop you wete in just now.’ 

He jumped up like the anxious old man that he was, 
caught up his own hat. from a back table, and without 
observing the other hastened out and downstairs. 

Left alone she gazed and gazed at the back of the door, 
then spasmodically rang the bell. An honest-looking 
country maid-servant appeared in response. 
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' A hat! ' murmured Baptista, pointing with her finger. 
' It does not belong to us.' 

‘ 0 yes, I'll take it away,' said the young woman with 
some hurry. ‘ It belongs to tlic other gentleman.' 

She spoke with a certain awkwardness, and took the 
hat out of the room. Baptista had recovered her outward 
composure. * The other gentleman ? ’ she said. ‘ Whore 
is the other gentleman ? ' 

* He’s in the next room, ma'am. He removed out of this 
to oblige 'ee.' 

* How can you say so ? I should hear him if he were 

there,' said Baptista, suificiently recovered'ta argue down 
an apparent untruth. • 

' He 9 there,’ said the girl, hardily. 

‘Then it is strange that he makes no noise,' said Mr^. 
Heddegan, convicting the girl of falsity by a look. 

‘ lie makes no noise; but it is not strange,' said the 
servant. 

All at once a dread took possession of the bride's heart, 
like a cold hand laid thereon; for it flashed upon her 
that there was a possibility of reconciling the girl's state¬ 
ment with her own knowledge of facts. . 

‘ Why does he make no noise ? ' she weakly said. 

The waiting-maid was silent, and looked at her ques¬ 
tioner. ' If I tell you, ma'am, you won’t tell missis ? ’ she 
whispered. • 

Baptista promised. • 

* Because he's a-lving dead! ’ said the girl. ‘ He's 
the schoolmaster that was drownded yesterday.’ 

' 0 ! ' said the bade, covering her eyes. ‘ Then he was 
in this room till just now ? ' 

‘ Yes,' said the maid, thinking the young lady's agitation 
natural enough. ‘ And. I told missis that I thought she 
oughtn't to have done it, because I don’t hold it light to 
keep visitors so much in the dask whcie death’s concerned ; 
but she sai$ the gentleman didn’t die of anything infec¬ 
tious ; she was a poor, honest, innkeeper's wife, she says, 
who had to get her living by making hay while the sun 
sheenod. And owing to the drownded gentiemnn being 
brought here, she said, it kept so many people away that 
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we were empty, though all the other houses were full. So 
when your good man set his mind upon the room, and 
she would have lost good paying folk if he’d not had it, 
it wasn’t to be supposed, she said, that she'd let anything 
stand.in the way. Ye won’t say that I’ve told ye, please, 
m'm ? All the linen has been changed, and as the inquest 
won’t be till to-morrow, after you are gone, she thought 
you wouldn't know a word of it, being strangers here.' 

The returning footsteps ol her husband broke off further 
narration. Baptista waved her hand, for she could not 
speak. The waiting-maid quickly withdrew, and Mr. 
Heddegan entered with the smelling salts and other 
nostrums. 1 

‘ Any better 5 ' he questioned. 

' 1 don’t like the 1 >tel,' she exclaimed, almost simul¬ 
taneously. ' I can't Lear it--it doesn't suit me! ' 

‘ Is that all that's the matter ? ’ he returned pettishly 
(this being the lirst time of his showing such a mood). 

‘ Upon my heart and life such trifling is trying to any 
man's temper, Baptista! Sending me about from here 
to yond, and then when I come back saying ’ce don't 
, like the„place that I have sunk so much money and words 

to get for 'ee. 'Od dang it all, 'tis enough to-But I 

won’t say any more **t present, mee deer, though it is just 
too much to expect to turn out of the house now. We 
shan’t get another quiet place at this time of the evening 
—every other inn in the tow*ii is bustling with rackety 
folk of one sort and t'other, while here 'tis as quiet as the 
grave - the country, I would say So bide still, d'ye hear, 
and to-morrow we shall be out ol the town altogether—as 
early as you like.' 

The obstinacy of age had, in snort, overmastered its 
complaisance, and the young woman said no more. The 
simple course of telling him that in the adjoining room 
lay a corpse which had lately occupied their own might, 
it would have seemed, have been an eftectual one without 
further disclosure, bu{ to allude to that subject, however v 
it was disguised, was more than Heddegan’s young wife 
had strength for. Horror broke her down. In the con¬ 
tingency one thing only presented itself to her paralyzed 
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regard—that^ here she was doomed to abide, in a hideous 
contiguity to the dead husband and the living, and her 
conjecture did, in fact, bear itself out. That night she 
lay between the two men she had married—Heddegan on 
the one hand, and on the other through the partition 
against which the bed stood, Charles Stow. 

VI 

Kindly time had withdrawn the foregoing event three 
days from the present of Baptisla Heddegan. It was 
ten o’clock in the morning; she had been ill, not in an 
ordinary or definite sense, but in a state of cold stupe¬ 
faction, from which it was difficult to arouse her so much 
as to say a few sentences. Whed questioned she had 
replied that she was pretty well 

Their trip, as such, had been something of a failure. 
They had gone on as far as Falmouth, but here he had 
given way to her entreaties to return home. This they 
could not very well do without reparsing -through Pen- 
zephyr, at which place they had now again arrived. 

In the train she had seen a weekly local paper, and 
read there a paragraph detailing the inquest on Charles. 
It was added that the funeial was to take place at Ins native 
town of Redrutin on Frida}. 

Alter reading this she had shown flo reluctance to enter 
the fatal neighbomhood of the tragedy, only stipulating 
that they should take theii^rest at a different lodging horn 
the first; and now compaiatively braced up and cairn 
—indeed a cooler creature altogether than when last in the 
town, she said to David that she wanted to walk out 
for a while, as they had plenty of time on their hands. 

* To a shop as usual, I suppose, mee deer ? ’ 

* Partly for shopping,’ she said. * And it will be best 
for you, deal, to stay in after trotting about so much, 
and have a good rest while I am gone.’ 

lie assented; and Baptisfo sallied foith As she 
had stated, her first visit was made to a shop, a draper's. 
Without the exercise of much choice she pui chased a black 
bonnet and veil, also a black stuft gown; a black mantle 
she already wore. These aiticles were made up into a 
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parcel which, in spite of the saleswoman’s offers, liet 
customer said she would take with her. Bearing it on 
her arm she turned to the railway, and at the station 
got a ticket for Rcdrutin. 

Thus it appeared that, on her recovery from the paralyzed 
mood of the former day, while she had resolved not to 
blast utterly the happiness of her present husband by 
revealing the history of the departed one, she had also 
determined to indulge a certain odd, inconsequent, feminine 
sentiment of decency, to the small extent to which it 
could do no harm to any person. At Redrutin she emerged 
from the railway carriage in the black attire purchased 
at the shop, having during the transit made the change 
m the empty compartment she had chosen The other 
clothes were now in he bandbox and parcel. Leaving 
these af the cloak-roon she proceeded onwaid, and after a 
wary survey reached the side of a hill whence a view of the 
burial giound could be obtained 

It was noWa little before two o’clock. While Baptista 
waited a funeral procession ascended the road. Baptista 
hastened across, and by the time the piocession entered 
the cemetery gates she had unobtrusively joined it. 

In addition to the schoolmaster’s own ielatives (not 
a few), the paragraph in the newspapers of his death by 
drowning had drawn°together many neighbour, acquain¬ 
tances, and onlookers. Among them she passed un¬ 
noticed, and with a quiet step pursued the winding path 
to the chapel, and afterwards thence to the grave. When 
all was over, and the relatives and idlers had withdrawn, 
she stepped to the edge of the chasm. 1 iom bemath her 
mantle she drew a little bunch of forget-m< -nots, and 
dropped them in upon the coffin. In a few minutes she 
also turned and went away from the cemetery. By five 
o'clock she was again in Pen-zephyr. 

‘ You have been a mortal long time t ’ said her husband, 
crossly. ' I allowed you all hour at most, mee deer.’ 

* It occupied me longer,' said she. 

‘ Well—I reckon it is wasting words to complain. Hang 
it, ye look so tired and wisht that I can't find heart to say 
what I would! ’ 
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* I am—weary and wisht, David; I An. We can get 
home to-morrow for certain, I hope ? * 

* We can. And please God we will! ’ said Mr. lleddegan 
heartily, as if he too were weary of his brief honeymoon. 
‘ 1 must be into business again on Monday morning at 
latest.’ 

They left by the next morning steamer, and in the after¬ 
noon took up their residence in their own house at Giant’s 
Town. 

The hour that she reached the island it was as if a material 
weight had been removed from Baptista’s shoulders. 
Her husband attributed the change to the influence of the 
local breezes after the hot-house atmosphere of the main¬ 
land. However that might be, settled hoie, a few doois 
from her mother’s dwelling, she recovered in no very long 
time much of her customary bearing, which was never 
very demonstrative. She accepted her position calmly, 
and faintly smiled when hei neighboms learned to call her 
Mrs. Hcddegan, and said she seemed likely to become the 
leader of fashion in Giant's Town. 

Her husband was a man who had made considerably 
more money by trade than her father had doxy?: and 
perhaps the greater profusion of surroundings at her com¬ 
mand than she had heretofore been* mistress of, was not 
without an effect upon her. One week, two weeks, three 
weeks passed; and, being pre-eminently ft young woman 
who allowed things to ditft, she did nothing whatever 
either to disclose or conceal traces of her first marriage ; 
or to learn if there existed possibilities—which theie 
undoubtedly did by which that hasty contract might 
become levealed to those about her at any unexpected 
moment. 

While yet within the.fiist month vf her marriage, and 
on an evening just before sumet, Baptist a was standing 
within her garden adjoining the house, when she saw 
passing along the road a personage clad in a greasy black 
coat and battered tall hat, which, common enough in 
the slums of a city, had an odd appearance in St. Maria's. 
The tramp, as he seemed to be, marked her at once — 
bonnetless and unwrapped as she was her ftutuus wne 
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plainly recognizable—and with an air of friendly surprise 
came and leant over the wall. 

‘ What! don't you know me ? ’ said he. 

She had some dim recollection of his face, but said that 
she vyas not acquainted with him. 

. ‘ Why, your witness to be sure, ma'am. Don't you 
mind the man that was mending the church-window when 
you and your intended husband walked up to be made one ; 
and the clerk called me down from the ladder, and I 
came nnd did my part by writing my name and occupa¬ 
tion ? ' 

Baptista glanced quickly around; her husband was 
out of earshot. That would have been of less importance 
but foi the iact that the wedding "witnessed by this per¬ 
sonage had not been tin wedding with Mr. Heddegan, but 
the one on the day previons. 

1 I've had a misfortune since then, that's pulled 
under,' continued her friend. * But don't let me damp 
yer wedded joy by naming the particulars. Yes, I'v# # 
seen changes since; though 'tis but a short time ago— 
let me see, only a month next week, I think; for 'twere. 
the firs,* or second day in August.' 

‘ Yes—that's when it was,' said another man, a sailor, 
who had come up v, ith a pipe in his mouth, and felt it 
necessary to join in (Baptista having receded to escape 
further speech) 1 . ' For that was the first time I .set foot 
in Giant's Town; and her httsband took her to him the 
same day.’ * 

A dialogue then proceeded between the two men out¬ 
side the wall, which Baptista could not help hearing. 

' Ay, I signed the book that made her one flesirepeated 
the decayed glazier. ' Where's her goodman ? ' 

* About the premises somewhere; but you don't see 
’em together much,' replied the sailor in an undertone* 

* You see, he's older than she.’ 

‘ Older ? I should never havp thought it from my 
own observation/ said the glazier. ' He was a remarkably 
handsome man/ 

‘ Handsome ? Well, there he is—we can see for ourselves/ 

David Heddegan had, indeed, just shown himself at the 
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upper end of the garden; and the glazier, looking in 
bewilderment from the husband to the wife, saw the latter 
turn pale. 

Now that decayed glazier was a far-seeing and cunning 
man—too far-seeing and cunning to allow himself to thrive 
by simple and straightforward means—and he held his 
peace, till he could read more plainly the meaning ol this 
riddle, merely adding carelessly, ‘ Well—marriage do 
alter a man, ’tis true. I should never ha’ knowed him 1 ' 

He then stared oddly at the disconcerted Baptista, 
and moving on to where he could again address her, asked 
her to do him a good turn, since lie once had done the 
same for her. Understanding that he meant money, she 
handed him some, at which he thanked her, and instantly 
went away. 

* VII 

She had escaped exposure on this occasion; but the 
incident had been an awkward one, and- should have 
suggested to Baptista that sooner or later the secret must 
leak out. As it was, she suspected that at any rate she 
had not heard the last of the glazier. 

In a day or two, when her husband had gone to llie 
old town on the other side of the island, there came a 
gentle tap at the door, and the Wbrlliy witness of her 
first marriage made his appearance a second time. 

' It took me hours to get to the bottori? of the mystery 
—hours 1 ’ he said with a gaze of deep confederacy which 
offended her pride very deeply. ‘ But thanks to a good 
intellect I've done it. Now, ma’am. I’m not a man to tell 
tales, even when a tale would be so good as this. But 
I'm going back to the mainland again, and a little assistance 
would be as ram on thirsty ground/ 

* I helped you two duys ago,' began Baptista. 

' Yes—but what was that, my good lady ? Not enough 
to pay my passage to Pen-zephyr. I came over on your 
account, for I thought there was a mystery somewdiere. 
Now I must go back on my own. Mind this—'twould 
be very awkward for you if your old man were to know. 
He's a queer temper, though he may be fond.' 
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She knew as well as her visitor how awkward it would 
be; and the hush-money she paid was heavy that day. 
She had, however, the satisfaction of watching the man 
to the steamer, and seeing him diminish out of sight. 
But Baptista perceived that the system into which sh,e 
had been led of purchasing silence thus was one fatal to 
her peace of mind, particulaily if it had to be continued. 

Hearing no more from the glazier she hoped the difficulty 
was past. But another week only had gone by, when, as 
she was pacing the Giant's Walk (the name given to the 
promenade), she met the same personage in the company 
of a fat woman carrying a bundle. 

* This is the lady, my dear,' he said to his companion. 
‘This, ma’am, is my‘wife. We’ve come to settle in the 
town for a time, il so be we can find room.' 

‘ That you won’t do, said she. ‘«Nobody can live here 
who is not privileged.’ 

* I am privileged,’ said the glazier, ‘ by my trade.’ 

Baptista went on, but in the afternoon she received a 

visit from the man’s wife. This honest woman began to 
depict, in forcible colours, the necessity for keeping up the 
concealment. 

‘ I wKl intercede with my husband, ma’am,’ she said. 
f He's a true man if lightly managed, and I'll beg him 
to consider your position. ’Tis a very nice house you’ve 
got here,' she added, glancing lound, ‘ and well worth a 
little sacrifice to keep it.' 

The unlucky Baptista staved off the danger on this 
thiid occasion as she had done on the previous two. But 
she formed a resolve that, if the attack weie once more to 
be repeated, she would face a revelation—v'nrse though 
that must now be than before she had attempted to pur¬ 
chase silence by bribes. Her tormentors, never believing 
her capable of acting uoon such an intention, came again; 
but she shut the door in their faces. Thev retreated, 
muttering something; bui she went to the back of the 
house, where David Heddcgan was. 

She looked at him, unconscious of all The case was 
serious; she knew that well; and all the more serious 
in that she liked him better now than she had done at first. 
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Yet, as she herself began to see, the secret was one that 
was sure to disclose itself. Her name and Charles's stood 
indelibly written in the registers; and though a month 
only had passed as yet it was a wonder that his clandestine 
union with her had not already been discovered by his 
friends. Thus spurring herself to the inevitable, she spoke 
to Heddegan. 

4 David, come indoors. I have something to tell ydu.’ 

lie hardly regarded her at first She had discerned 
that during the last week or two he had seemed preoccupied, 
as if some private business harassed him. She repeated 
her request. He replied with a sigh, * Yes, ccr tainl^, mee 
deer.' 

When they had reached the sitting-room and shut the 
door she repeated, faintly, 4 David, I have something to 
tell you—a sort of tragedy I have concealed. You wall 
hate me for having so far deceived you; but perhaps 
my telling you voluntarily will make \ou think a little 
better ot me than you would do otheiwise.' 

‘Tragedy?' he said, awakening to interest 4 Much 
you can know about tragedies, mee deer, that have bten 
in the world so shoit a time! 1 

She saw that he suspected nothing, and it made her 
task the harder. But on she went steadily ’ It about 
something that happened before tfe weie mumed,’ she 
said. 

4 Indeed! ' 

4 Not a veiy long time before a shoit time. And it is 
about a lovei,' she faltered. 

4 1 don't much mind that,' he said nnldh 4 In tiuth, I 
was in hopes 'twus more.' 

4 In hopes !' 

4 Well, yes.’ 

This screwed her up to the nect'-sary efioit 4 1 met 
my old sweetheart. He scorned me, chid me, daud nie, 
and I went and married him.*. We were mining stiaight 
here to tell you all what we had done ; but he was diowned ; 
and I thought I would say nothing about him ■ and I 
married you, David, for the sake of peace and quietness. 
I've tried to keep it from you, but have found I cannot. 
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There—that’s the substance of it, and you can never, never 
forgive me, I am *sure 1' 

She spoke desperately. But the old man, instead of 
turning black or blue, or slaying her in his indignation, 
jumped up from his chair, and began to caper around the* 
room in quite an ecstatic emotion. 

* 0, happy thing ! How well it falls out! ’ he exclaimed, 
snapping his fingers over his head. ' Ha-ha—the knot 
is cut—I see a way out of my trouble—ha-ha 1 ’ 

She looked at him without uttering a sound, till, as he 
still continued smiling joyfully, she said, ' 0—what do you 
mean ? Is it done to tormenl me ? ’ 

‘ No—no 1 0, mee deer, your story helps me out of 
the most heai t-aching' quandary a poor man ever found 
himself in! You see, A is this— I’ve got a tragedy, too ; 
and unless you had had <ne to tell, I could never have seen 
my way to tell mine ! * 

* What is yours—what is it ? ’ she asked, with altogether 
a new view of things. 

‘ Well—it is a bouncer ; mine is a bouncer 1 ’ said he, 
looking on the ground and wiping his eyes. 

‘ Not worse than mine ? ' 

' Well—that depends upon how you look at it. Yours 
had to do with the past alone ; and I don’t mind it. You 
see, we’ve been married a month, and it don't jar upon me 
as it would if we'd only been married a day or two. Now 
mine refers to past, present, and future; so that-’ 

* Past, present, and future ! ' she murmured. * It never 
occurred to me that you had a tragedy too.’ 

‘ But I have ! ’ he said, shaking Ins head. ' In fact, 
four.’ 

' Then tell ’em! ’ cried the young woman. 

‘ I will— I will. But be considerate, I beg ’ee, mee deer. 
Well—I wasn’t a bachelor when f married ’ee, any more 
than you were a spinster. Just as you was a widow- 
woman, I was a widow-man.' 

‘ Ah!' said she, with some surprise. * But is that 
all?—then we are nicely balanced,' she added, relieved. 

* No—it is not all. There’s the point. I am not only a 
widower.’ 
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‘ 0, David !' , 

‘ I am a widower with four tragedies—that is to say, four 
strapping girls—the eldest taller than you. Don't 'ee 
look so struck—dumb-like! It fell out in this way. I 
knew the poor woman, their mother, in Pen-zephyr for some 
years; and—to cut a long story short—I privately married 
her at last, just before she died. I kept the matter secret, 
but it is getting known among the people here by degrees. 
I've long felt for the children--that it is my duty to have 
them here, and do something for them. I have not had 
courage to break it to 'ee, but I've seen lately that it 
would soon come to your ears, and that hev worried me.' 

‘ Are they educated ? ’ said the* ex-schoolmistress. 

‘ No. I am sorry to say they have been much neglected; 
in truth, they can hardly read. And so I thought that by 
marrying a young schoolmistress I should get some one 
in the house who could teach ’em, and bring 'cm into genteel 
condition, all for nothing. You see, they.are growed up 
too tall to be sent to school.' 

‘ 0, mercy! ' she almost moaned. ‘ Four great girls 
to teach the rudiments to, and have always in the house 
with me spelling over their books; and l hate, teaching, 
it kills me. I ain bitterly punished—I am, I am !' 

' You’ll get used to ’em, mee deer, and the balance of 
secrets—mine against yours—will comfort your heart with 
a sense of justice. I could send for ’em this week very well 
—aud I will I In faith, I*could send this verv day Bap- 
tista, you have relieved me of all my difficulty! ' 

Thus the interview ended, so far as this matter was 
concerned. Baptista was too stupefied to say more, 
and when she went away to her room she wept fiom 
very mortification at Mr. Heddegan’s duplicity. Educa¬ 
tion, the one thing she abhorred; the shame of it to delude 
a young wife so! 

The next meal came round. As they sat, Baptista 
would not suffer her eyes to turn towards him. He did not 
attempt to intrude upon her reserve, but every now and 
then looked under the table and chuckled with *atisfaction 
at the aspect of affairs. * How very well matched we be • ’ 
he said, comfortably. 
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Next day, whqn the steamef came in, Baptista $aw 
her husband rush down to meet it; and soon after there 
appeared at her door four tall, hipless, shoulderless girls, 
dwindling m height and size from the eldest to the youngest, 
like a yow of Pan pipes; at the head of them standing 
Heddegan He smiled pleasantly through the gray 
fringe of his whiskers and beard, and turning to the girls 
said, ‘ Now come foirard, and shake hands properly with 
your stepmother.' 

Thio she made their acquaintance, and he went out, 
leaving than togethei. On examination the poor girls 
turned out to be not only plain-looking, which she could 
have forgiven, but to have such a lamentably meagre 
intellectual equipment as to be hopelessly inadequate as 
companions. Even th« eldest, almost her own age, could 
only read with difficulty words of "two syllables; and 
taste in dress was beyond their comprehension. In the 
long vista of future years she saw nothing but clreaiy 
'drudgery at her detested old trade without prospect of 
rewaid. 

She went about quite despairing during the next few 
days—ai? unpromising, unfortunate mood for a woman 
who had not been mairied six weeks. Fiom hei parents 
she concealed cvciything. They had been amongst the 
few acquaintances of Heddegan who knew nothing of 
his secret, and were indignant enough when they saw 
such a ready-made household foisted upon their only 
child But she would not support them in their jemon- 
strances 

‘No, you don't yet know all,' she said. 

Thus Baptista had sense enough to see th< retributive 
fairness of this Issue. For some time, whene\ei conver¬ 
sation arose between her and Heddegan, which was not 
often, she always said, ' I am miserable, and you know 
it. Yet I don't wish things to be otheiwisc/ 

But one day when he asked, * How do you like ’em now ?' 
her answer was unexpected. ' Much better than I did/ 
she said, quietly. ‘ I may like them very much some 
day.’ 

This was the beginning of a serencr season for the chas- 
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tened spirit of Baptista Heddcgan. She had, in truth, 
discovered, underneath the crust of uncouthness and 
meagre articulation which was due to their Troglodytean 
existence, that her unwelcomed daughters had natures 
that were unselfish almost to sublimity. The harsh 
discipline accorded to their young lives before their mother’s 
wrong had been righted, had operated less to crush thf;m 
than to lift them above all personal ambition. They 
considered the world and its contents in a purely objective 
way, and their own lot seemed only to affect them as that 
of certain human beings among the rest, whose troubles 
they knew rather than suffered. 

This was such an entirely new wjy of regarding life to 
a woman of Baptista’s natuie, that her attention, from 
being first arrested by it, became deeply interested. By 
imperceptible pulses* her heart expanded in sympathy 
with theirs. The sentences of her tragi-comcdy, her life, 
confused till now, became cleaier daily. That in humanity, 
as exemplified by these girls, there was noticing to dislike, 
but infinitely much to pity, she learnt with the lapse of 
each week in their company. She grew to like the girls of 
unpromising exterior, and from liking she got to love them ; 
till they formed an unexpected point of junction between 
her own and her husband’s interests, generating a sterling 
friendship at least, between a pair in whose existence 
there had threatened to be neither friendship nor love. 

Octobet 1885. * 
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I 

Ii* was half-past four o’clock (by the testimony of the 
land-surveyor, my authority for the particulars of this 
story, a gentleman with the faintest curve of humour on 
his lips); it was half-past four o'cfock on a May morning 
in the eighteen-forties. A dense white log hung over the 
Valley of the Exe, aiding against the hills on either side. 

But though nothing in the vale could be seen fiom 
higher giound. notes of differing kinds gave pretty clear 
indications that bustling life was going tfn there. This 
audible presence and visual absence of an active scene 
had a peculiar effect above the fog level. Nature had 
laid a white hand over the creatures ensconced witlnn 
the vale, as a hand might be laid over a nest of chirping 
birds. 

The noises that asccndtd through the pallid coveihd 
were perturbed lowings, mingled with human \oiccs in 
sharps and flats, and the Jbark of a dog. These, followed 
by the slamming of a gate, explained as well as nesight 
could have done, to any inhabitant of the distuet, that 
Dairyman Tucker’s under-milker was driving the cows 
from the meads into the stalls. When a rougher accent 
joined in the vociferations of man and beast, it would 
have been realized that the dairy-farmer himself had roine 
out to meet the cows,' pail in hand, and white pinafore 
on ; and when, moreover, some women’s voices joint din the 
chorus, that the cows were stfillcd and pioeeeclings about 
to commence. 

A hush followed, the atmosphere being so stagnant that 
the milk could be heard buzzing into the pails, together 
with occasional words of the milkmaids and men 

985 
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* Don’t ye bid< about long upon the road, Margery* 
You can be backl again by skimming-time.' 

The rough voice of Dairyman Tucker was the vehicle of 
this remark. The barton-gate slammed again, and in two 
or tnree minutes a something became visible, rising out of the 
fog in that quarter. 

The shape revealed itself as that of a woman having 
a young and agile gait. The colours and other details of 
her dress were then disclosed—a bright pink cotton frock 
(because winter was over); a small woollen shawl of shep- 
herd’j plaid (because summer was not come); a white 
handkerchief tied over her head-gear, because it was so 
foggy, so damp, and so early; and a straw bonnet and 
ribbons peeping irom under the handkerchief, because it was 
likely to be a sunny May day. 

Her face was of the ' ireditary type among families down 
in these parts : sweet in expression, perfect in hue, and 
somewhat irregular in feature. Her eyes were of a liquid 
brown. On her arm she carried a withy basket, in which 
lay several butt er-i oils in a nest of wet cabbage-leaves. 
.She was the ‘ Margery ' who had been told not to ‘ bide 
about long upon the road.' 

She went on her way across the fields, sometimes abovb 
the fog, sometimes below it, not much perplexed by its 
presence except when the track was so indefinite that it 
ceased to be a guide to the next stile. The dampness 
was such that innumerable earthworms lay in couples 
across the path till, startled even by her light tread, they 
withdrew suddenly into their holes. She kept clear of all 
trees. Why was that ? There was no danger of lightning 
on such a morning as this. But though the roads were 
dry the fog had gathered in the boughs, earning them to 
set up such a dripping as would go clean through the 
protecting handkerchief like bullets, and spoil the ribbons 
beneath. The beech and ash were particularly shunned, 
for they dripped more maliciously than any. It was an 
instance of woman's keen appreciativeness of Nature's 
moods and peculiarities: a man crossing those fields 
might hardly have perceived that the trees dripped at all. 

In less than an hour she had traversed a distance of 
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four miles, and arrived at a latticed cofcage in & secluded 
spot. An elderly woman, scarce awake, answered her 
knocking. Margery delivered up the butter, and said, 
* How is granny this, morning ? I can't stay to go* up 
to her, but tell her I have returned what we owed her/ 

Her grandmother was no worse than usual: and receiv¬ 
ing back the empty basket the girl proceeded to cdrry 
out some intention which had not been included in her 
orders. Instead of returning to the light labours of skim- 
ming-time, she hastened on, her direction being lowards a 
little neighbouring town. Before, however, Margery had 
proceeded far, she met the postman, laden to the neck 
with letter-bags, of which hp had # not yet deposited one. 

* Are the shops open yet, Samuel ? * she said. 

‘ O no,' replied that stooping pedestrian, not waiting 
to stand upright. ' They won't be open yet this hour, 
except the saddler and ironmonger and little tacker-haired 
machine-man for the farm folk. They downs their shut¬ 
ters at half-past six, then the baker’s at half-past seven, 
then the draper’s at eight.' 

* O, the draper’s at eight. 1 It was plain that Margery 

had wanted the draper's. • 

The postman turned up a side-path, and the young girl, 
as though deciding within herself that if she could not go 
shopping at once she might as well get back for the skim¬ 
ming, retraced hei steps 

The public road home from this point was easy but 
devious. By far the nearest way was by getting over a 
fence, and crossing the private grounds of a pi< turesque 
old country-hoiw*, whose chimneys were fust visible through 
the trees. As the house had been shut up for many 
months, the girl decided to take the straight cut. She 
pushed her way through the laurel bushes, sheltering her 
bonnet with the shawl as an additional safeguard, sci ambled 
over an inner boundary, went*along through moie shrub¬ 
beries, and stood ready to emerge upon the open lawn. 
Before doing so she looked around in the wary manner 
of a poacher. It was not the first time that she had 
broken fence in her life ; but somehow, and all of a sudden, 
she had felt herself too near womanhood to indulge in 
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such practices witu freedom. However, she moved forth, 
and the house-front stared her in the face, at this higher 
level unobscured by fog. 

It was a building of the medium size, and unpretending, 
the facade being of stone; and of the Italian elevation 
made familiar by Inigo Jones and his school. There was 
a doorway to the lawn, standing at the head of a flight of 
steps The shutters oi the house were closed, and the 
blinds of the bedrooms drawn down. Her perception of 
the tact that no crusty caretaker could see her from the 
windows led her at once to slacken her pace, and stroll 
through the flower-beds coolly. A house unblinded is a 
possible spy, and mu-t be treated accordingly ; a house 
with the shutters togell or is an insensate heap of stone and 
mortar, to be faced wi h indifference,, 

On the other side of the house the greensward rose to 
an eminence, whcicon stood one of those curious summer 
shelters sometimes erected on exposed points of view', 
called an all-the-year-round. In the present case it con¬ 
sisted of four walls radiating from a centre like the arms 
of a turnstile, with seats in each angle, so that whencesot \ er 
the wind" came, it was always possible to find a screened 
comer from which to obseive the landscape. 

The milkmaid’s tra'ckless course led her up the lull 
and past this erection. At ease as to being watched 
and scolded as an intruder, her mind flew tb other matters ; 
till, at the moment when she was not a yard from the 
shelter, she heard a foot or feet scraping on the giavel 
behind it. Some one was in the all-the-year-round, 
apparently occupying the scat on Ihe other ‘He; as was 
proved when, on turning, she saw an elbow, a man's elbow, 
projecting over the edge. 

Now the young woman did not 1 much like the idea of 
going down the hill under the eyes of this person, which 
she would have to do if she went on, for as an intrude r 
she was liable to be called back and questioned upon her 
business there. Accordingly she crept softly up and sat 
in the seat behind, intending to remain there until her 
companion should leave. 

This he by no means seemed in a hurry to do. Wfhat 
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could possibly have brought him there, what could detain 
him there, at six O’clock on a morning Jf mist when there 
was nothing to be seen or enjoyed of the vale beneath, puzzled 
her not a little. But he remained quite still, and Margery 
grew impatient. She discerned the track of his feet in The 
dewy grass, forming a line from the house steps; which 
announced that he was an inhabitant and not a chance 
passer-by. At last she peeped round. 

II 

*A fine-framed dark-mustachioed gentleman, in dressing 
gown and slippers, was sitting there in the damp without a 
hat on With one hand he was tightly grasping his fore¬ 
head, the other hung over his knee. The attitude bespoke 
with sufficient clearness a mental condition of anguish. 
He was quite a different being fiom any of the men to 
■whom her eyes were accustomed. She had never seen 
mustachios before, for the}* were not worn by civilians in 
Lower Wessex at this date. Ilis hands and his face were 
white—to her view deadly white—and he heeded nothing 
outside his own existence. There he remained as motion¬ 
less as the bushes aiound him ; indeed, he scarcely seemed 
to breathe. * 

Having imprudently advanced thus far, Margery’s 
wish was to get back again in the same unseen manner , 
but in moving her foot for the pur pose, it grated on tlv* 
gravel. He started up wifh an air of bewildcimcnt, and 
slipped something into the pocket of his dressing-gown 
She was almost certain that it was a pistol. The pair 
stood looking blankly at each other. 

‘ My Gott, who are you ? ' he asked sternly, and with 
not altogether an English articulation. ' What do you do 
here ? ’ 

Margery had already begun to be fiightened at her 
boldness in invading the lawn and pleasure-seat. The 
house had a master, and she Had not known of it. ‘ My 
name is Margaret Tucker, sir/ she said meekly. ‘ My 
father is Dairyman Tucker. We live at Sil verthorn Dairy- 
house/ 

* What were you doing here at this hour of the morning 5 ’ 
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She told him, Uven to the fact that she had climbed 
over the fence, u 

'And what made you peep round at me?’ 

‘ I saw your elbow, sir; and I wondered what you were 
doing ? ' 

' And what was I doing ? ’ 

•* Nothing. You had one hand on your forehead and the 
other on your knee. I do hope you are not ill, sir, or in 
deep trouble ? ' Margery had sufficient tact to say noth¬ 
ing about the pistol. 

* What difference would it make to you if I were ill "or 
in trouble ? You don't know me.' 

She retume 1 no answei, feeling that she might have 
taken a libeity in expressing sympathy. But, looking 
furtively up at him, she discerned to her surprise that 
he seemed affected by her humane wish, simply as it had 
been expressed. She had scarcely conceived that such 
a tall daik man could know what gentle feelings were. 

‘ Well, I am much obliged to you for caring how I 
am,' said he with a faint smile and an affected lightness 
of manner, which, even to her, only rendered more apparent 
the gloom beneath. * I have not slept this past night. 
I sulfer from sleeplessness. Probably you do not.’ 

Margery laughed a little, and he glanced with interest 
at the comely picture she presented; her fresh face, biown 
hair, candid eyes, unpractised manner, country dross, pink 
hands, empty wicker-basket, and the handkerchief over 
her bonnet. 

' Well,’ he said, after his scrutiny, ' T need hardly have 
asked such a question of one who is Nature's own image. 

. . . Ah, but, my good little friend,' he add*’d, recurring 
to his bitter tone and sitting wearily down, "you don’t 
know what great clouds can hang over some people's lives, 
and what cowards some men ai e in face ol them. To escape 
themselves they travel, take picturesque houses, and engage 
in country sports. But h<f*re it is so dreary, and the fgg 
was horrible this morning!' 

‘ Why, this is only the pride of the morning! ’ said 
Margery. * By-and-by it will be a beautiful day.’ 

She was going on her way forthwith; but he detained 
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her*— 1 detained her with words, talking </n every innocent 
little subject he could thiiik of. He had an object in 
keeping her there more serious than his words would 
imply. It was as if he feared to be left alone. 

While they still stood, the misty figure of the postman, 
whom Margery had left a quarter of an hour earlier to 
follow his sinuous course, crossed the grounds below 
them on his way to the house. Signifying to Margery 
by a wave of his hand that she was to step back out of 
sight, in the hinder angle of the shelter, the gentleman 
beckoned to the postman to bring the bag to where he 
stood. The man did so, and again resumed his journey. 

The stranger unlocked the bag'and threw it on the 
seat, having taken one letter from within This he read 
attentively, and his countenance changed. 

The change was almost phantasmagorial, a^ if the 
sun had burst through the log upon that face : it became 
clear, bright, almost radiant Yet it was*but a change 
that may take place in the commonest human being, 
provided his countenance be not too wooden, or his artifice 
have not grown to second nature. He lumed to Margery, 
who was again edging off, and, seizing her hand, appeared 
as though he were about to embrace her. Checking his 
impulse, he said, ‘ My guardian child—my good friend— 
you have saved me * ' 

* What from ? * she ventured to ask. * 

4 That you may never know.' 

She thought of the weapon, and guessed that the letter 
he had just received had effected this change in his mood, 
but made no observation till he went on to say, ‘ What 
did you tell me was your name, dear girl ? ' 

She repeated her name. 

4 Margaret Tucker.' He stooped, and pressed hei hand. 

4 Sit down for a moment--one moment,’ he said, pointing 
to the end of the seat, and taking the extreinest further 
end for himself, not to discompose her. She sat down. 

4 It is to ask a question,' he went on, ' and there must 
be confidence between us. You have saved me from an 
act of madness! What can I do for you ? ’ 

4 Nothing, sir/ 
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* Nothing ?' 

‘ Father is very well off, and we don't want anything.’ 

' But there must be some service I can render, some 
kindness, some votive offering which I could make, and so 
imprint on your memory as long as you live that l am not 
an ungrateful man ? ' 

* Why should you be grateful to me, sir ? ’ 

He shook his head. ‘ Some things are best left un¬ 
spoken. Now think. What would you like to have best 
in th° world ? ’ 

Margery made a pretence of reflecting—then fell to 
reflecting seriously; but the negative was ultimately 
as undisturbf d as ev^r: she could not decide on any¬ 
thing she would like best in the world ; it was too difficult, 
too sudden. t 

‘ Very well—don't 1 lurry yourself. Think it over all 
day. I ride this afternoon. You live—where ? ’ 

‘ Silverthorn Dairy-hoflse,’ 

' I will ride that way homeward this evening. Do 
you consider by eight o'clock what little article, what little 
treat you would most like of any.' 

‘ I will, sii,' said Margery, now warming up to the idea. 
' Where shall I meet you } Or will you call at the house, 
sir ? ' *' 

‘ All—no. I should not wish the circumstances' known 
out of which oiii acquaintance rose. It would be more 
proper—but no.’ ' 

Margery, too, seemed rather anxious that he should 
not call. 1 1 could tome out, sir/ she said. ‘ My father 
is odd-tempered, and perhaps-’ 

It was agreed that she should look over a .-tile at the 
top of her father’s garden, and that he should nde along a 
bridle-path outside, to receive her answer. ‘ Margery/ 
said the gentleman in conclusion, * now that you have 
discovered me under ghastly conditions, are you going 
to reveal them, and make me an object for the gossip of the 
curious ?' 

' No, no, sir!' she replied earnestly. ' Why should T 
do that ? ' * 

* You will never tell ?' 
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* Never, never will I tell what has happened here this 

morning.’ * 

' Neither to your father, nor to your friends, nor to any- 
one^? ' 

1 To no one at all,' she said. 

* It is sufficient,' he answered. ' You mean what you 
- say my dear maiden. Now you want to leave me. Good¬ 
bye ! ’ 

She descended the hill, walking with some awkwaidness ; 
for she felt the stranger's eyes were upon her till the fog 
had enveloped her from his gaze She took no notice 
now of the dripping from the trees ; she was lost in thought 
on other things. Had she saved this handsome, melan¬ 
choly, sleepless, foreign gentleman who had had a trouble 
on his mind till the letter came ? What had he been going 
to do ? Margery could guess that he had meditated death 
at his own hand. Strange as the incidtnt had bet n in 
itself, to her it had seemed stranger even than it was. 
Contrasting colours heighten each other by being juxta¬ 
posed ; it is the same with contrasting lives. 

Reaching the opposite side of the pajk there appear* d 
before hei for the third time that little old man, the foot- 
post. As the turnpike-road ran, the postman s beat was 
twelve miles a day; six miles out fioin the town, and six 
miles back at night. But what with zigzags, devious ways, 
offsets to country seats, ciuves to /aims,, looped courses, 
and triangles to outlying hamlets, the ground actually 
covered by him was neater one-and-twentv miles Hence 
it was that Margery, who had come straight was still 
abreast of him, dc*pite her long pause. 

The weighty sense that she was mixed up in a tragical 
secret with an unknown and handsome stiangei pi evented 
her joining very readily in chat with t>.t postman for some 
time. But a keen interest in her adv< nture earned Jut to 
respond at once when the bowed man ol mails s-ud, ' You 
hit athwart the grounds of Mount Lodge, Miss Maigerw or 
you wouldn't ha‘ met me here. Well, somebody hcv took 
the old place at last.' 

In acknowledging her route Maigciy brought hen-elf 
to ask who the new gentleman might bo 
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* Guide the gl il’s heart! What! don’t she know ? 
And yet how snbuld ye—he’s only just a-come.—Well, 
nominal, he’s a fishing gentleman, come for the summer 
only. But, more to the subject, he’s a foreign noble 
that’s lived m England so long as to be without any true 
country : some of his letters call him Baron, some Squire, 
sO that ’a must be born to something that can’t be earned 
by elbow-grease and Christian conduct. He was out this 
morning a-watching 1 lie log " Postman,” 'a said, “ good- 
morning : give me the bag.” O, yes, 'a's a civil genteel 
nobleman enough.' 

‘ Took the house for fishing, did he ? ’ 

'That's wh.'t tiny say, and as it can be for nothing 
else 1 suppov* it’s trii'- ' But, in final, his health s not good, 
'a b 1 1eve he’s been hiring too rithe The London smoke 
got into his wyndpi] *, till ’a couldn’t eat However, 
1 shouldn’t mind having the run of his kitchen.’ 

' And what is his name ? ’ 

‘ All -there yon have me! 'Tis a name no man’s 
tongue can tell, or even woman’s, except by pen-and- 
ink and good scholarship It begins with X, and who, 
without the machmciy of a clock in's inside, can speak 
that ? But here 'tis- from his letters.’ The postman with 
Ins walking-stick wrote upon the ground: 

' Baron von Xantisn.’ 


Ill 

The day, as she had prognosticated, turned out fine ; 
for weal her-wisdom was imbibed witli their milk-sops by 
the children of the Fxe Vale 1 he impend ng meeting 
excited Margery, and she performed her duties in her 
father's house with mechanical unconsciousness. 

Milking, skimming, chcosemafting were done. Her 
father was asleep in the settle, the milkmen and maids were 
gone home to their cottages, and the clock showed a quar¬ 
ter to eight. She dressed herself with care, went to the 
top of the garden, and looked ovci the stile. The view was 
eastward, and a great moon liung before her in a sky which 
had not a cloud. Nothing was moving except on the 
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minutest scale, and she remained Icaniijg over, the night- 
hawk sounding his croud from the boagh of an isolated 
tree on the o]>en hill-side. 

Here Margery waited till the appointed time had passed 
by three-quarters of an hour ; but no Baron came. She had 
been full of an idea, and her heart sank with disappoint¬ 
ment. Then at last the pacing of a horse became audible 
on the soft path without, leading up fiom the water- 
meads, simultaneously with which she beheld the loun 
of the stranger, riding home, as he had said. 

’The moonlight so flooded her fare as to make her vciy 
conspicuous in the garden-gap. ‘ Ah, my maid' n—what is 
your name- -Margery ! ' lie said. ‘ Ilow came you here ? 
But of course 1 remember-—we were to mat. And it was 
to be at eight— proh pud or I —I have kept you waiting 1 * 

' It doesn't matter, sir. I've thought of something.’ 

'Thought of something? ’ 

' Yes, sir. You said thi - morning that I was to think 
what I would like best in the world, and I h?tve made up my 
mind.’ * 

‘ 1 did say so--to be sure I did,' he repin'd, collecting 
his thoughts. *1 umember lo have had good na^on tor 
gratitude to you.’ He placed bis hand to Ins tuow, and 
in a minute alighted, and lame 1151 to her with the bridle 
in his hand ‘ J was to give you a treat or present, and 
you could not think of one. Now yoji have done >o. 
Let me hear what it is, ynd 111 be as good as my word.’ 

'To go to the Yeomanry Ball that’s to be given this 
month.’ 

‘ The Y< onidiTv Ball—Yoomaniy Ball ? ’ he murmured, 
as if, of all 1 eqin^ts in the world, this was what lu had least 
expected. ‘ Wheie is what 3*011 call the Yeomanty Ball ? ’ 

' At Exon bury.’ 

‘ Have 3on ever been to it before ? ’ 

‘ No, sit ’ 

' Or to any ball ? ’ *• , 

‘ No.’ 

'But did I not say a gift—a present ? ’ 

* Or a trt at ? ’ 

' Ah, yes, or a treat,’ he echoed, with the an of one who 
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finds himself in al slight fix. ‘ But with whom would you 
propose to go ? ' ' 

4 t don't know. I have not thought of that yet.' 

‘^You have no friend who could take you, even if I got 
you an invitation ? ' 

Margery looked at the moon ‘ No one who ran dance,’ 
she. said; adding, with hesitation, ‘ I was thinking that 
pei haps- —' 

1 But, my dear Margery,' he said, stopping her, as if 
he half-divmed what her simple dieam of a cavalier had 
been ; ‘ it is very odd that you can think of nothing else 
than going to a Yeomanry Ball. Think again. You are 
suie there is nothing <Jsc ? ' 

‘ Ornte sure, sir,' she decisively answered. At fiist 
nobody would have n< f iced in that pretty young face any 
sign of derision ; yet it was discov&iable. The mouth, 
though soft, was him in line ; the eyebrows were distinct, 
and extended near to each other. ‘ I have thought of it 
all day,’ she continued, sadly. 4 Still, sir, if you are sorry 
you offered me anything, I can let you oil ’ 

' Sorry ?- -Certainly not, Margery,’ he said, iat!ter 
nettled. * I’ll show you that whatever hope’s I have laiscd 
in your breast I am honuiuablc enough to giatifv. If it 
lies in my power,' lie added with sudden linnnos, 4 you shall 
go to the Yeomanry Ball In what building is it to be 
held ? ’ 

' In the Assembly Rooms.’ i 

* And would you be likely to be recognized there ? 
Do vou know many' - people P ' 

‘ Not many, sir. None, I may say. I know nobody 
who goes to balls.' 

4 All, well; ypu must go, since you wish it; and if 
there is no other way of getting ^ over the dilfculty of 
having nobody to take you, I’ll take you myself. Would 
you like me to do so ? I pan dance.’ 

4 0 yes, sir; I know J:hht, and I thought you might 
offer to do it. But would you biing me back again ? ' 

* Of course I’ll bring you back. But. by-the-bye, can 
you dance ? ' 

‘Yes.’ 
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'What?' " f 

' Reels, and jigs, and country-dances like the New- 
Rigged-Ship, and Follow-my-Lover, and Ilaste-to-tlie- 
Wcdding, and the College Ilornpipe, and the Favourite 
Quickstep, and*(Captain White's dance' 

* A veiy good list— a very good ! hut unluckily I fear 
they don’t dance any of those now. But if you have the 
instinct we may soon cure your*ignorance Let me see 
you dance a moment.' 

She stood out into the garden-path, the stile being 
still between them, and seizing a side of her skirt with each 
hand, performed the movements which an* e\en yet far 
from uncommon in the dances of thp villagers of merry 
England. But her motions, though graeelul, weie not 
precisely those which appeal in the figures of a modem 
ballroom. • 

'Well, mv good friend, it ]-> a v< ry picttv sight,' he 
said, warming up to the proa 1 dings. ‘ But you dance too 
well—you dance all over your person— hnd that’s too 
thorough a way for the present dav I should say it was 
exactly how they danced in tin* lrm< of vour po< t Chau< pi , 
but as people don’t dance like it now, we must consider. 
First I must inquire more aliout this ball, anti tldhi 1 inu=t 
see you again ’ 

‘If it is a great trouble to you, sir, I 

* O no, no. 1 will think it ovoi * So far so good ’ 

the Baron mentioned ,111 evening and an hour when 

he wouhl be passing iliat way again then mounted his 
horv and rode away. 

On the next oaasion. winch was just when the mn 
was ‘'hanging places with the moon .t', an lilnmm.Uoi 
of Silverthom Dairy, she found him at the spot beion* 
her, and unencumbered by a hot >e. The melain liolv 
that had so weighed J!im down tit their first intervit w, 
and hud been perceptible, at their second, had quite dis¬ 
appeared. He pressed her right,hand between both his 
own across the stile. 

‘ My good maiden, Gott bless you! ' said lie war inly. 

' I cannot help thinking of that morning I 1 was too 
much over-shadowed at first to lake in the whole force 
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of it. You do ni t know all; but your presence was a 
miraculous intervention. Now to more cheerful matters. 
I have a great deal to tell—that is, if your wish about 
the ball be still the same ? ' 

‘*0 yes, sir—if you don't object.' * 

‘ Never think of my objecting. What 1 have found 
oht # is something which simplifies matters amazingly. In 
addition to your Yeomanry Ball at Exonbury, there is 
also to be one in the next county about the same time. 
This ball is not to be held at the Town Hall of the county- 
town as usual, but at Lord Toneborough’s, who is colonel 
of the regiment, and who, I suppose, wishes to please the 
yeomen because his brother is going to stand for the 
county. Now J find I could take you theie very well, 
and the great ad van U ge of that ball over the Yeomanry 
Ball m tms county is, that there you*would be absolutely 
unknown, and I also. But do you prefer 3,our own neigh¬ 
bourhood ? ' 

‘ 0 no, sir. It is a ball I long to see- I don’t know 
what it is like; it does not matter*where.’ 

' Good Then I shall be able to make much moie of 
you then, where there is no possibility of recognition. 
That being settled, the next thing is the dancing. Now 
reels and such things dp not do. For think of this- -there 
is a new dance at Almack's and everywhere else, over 
which the world,has gone ciaz}'' 

‘ 11 ow dreadful! ' « 

‘ Ah- - but that is a mere expression—gone mad. It is 
really ail ancient Scythian dance ; but, such is the power 
of fashion, that, having once been adopted by Society, 
this dance lias made the tom of the Com ,eiit in one 
st ason.' 

' What is its name, sir ? ’ 

‘ The polka. Young people, who always dance, are 
ecstatic about it, and old people, who have not danced 
for years, have begun Jfo* dance again on its account. 
All share the excitement. It airived in London only 
some few months ago—it is now all over the' count ty. 
Now this is your oppoitunity, my good Margery To 
learn this one dance will be enough. They will dance 
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scarce anything eUe at that ball. Wfyle, to ciown all, 
it is the easiest dance in the world, and as l know it quite 
well I can practise you in the step. Suppose we trj T ? ' 
Margciy showed some hesitation before crossing the 
stile : it was a# Rubicon in more wavs than one. J&ut 
the curious reverence which was stealing over her* for all 
that this stranger said and did was too much for piudende. 
She crossed the stile. j 

Withdrawing with her to a nook wlieic two high hedges 
met, and wheie the glass was clastic and dry, lie lightly 
res'ted his aim on her waist, and practised with her the new 
step of fascination. Instead of music he whispered num¬ 
bers, and she, as may be uippo^cd, showed no slight 
aptness in following his instructions Thus they moved 
round together, the moon shadows from the twigs lacing 
over tlieir forms as*they turned. 

The iiitoivieu lasted about half-an hour. 'Mien he 
somewhat abruptly handed her over the stile and stood 
looking at hoi from the other side. s 

' Well,' he murmured, f what has come to pass is stranee ! 
My whole business alter this wall be to ueo\er my light 
mind ! ' 

Margery always d'dartd that theie seemed t (5 be some 
power in the stranger that was moio than human, some¬ 
thing magical and compulsory, wfieri he seized h< r and 
gently trotted hei louiul. Rut Imgrnqg emotions may 
have led her memory to pl'^y pranks with the scene, and her 
vivid imagination at that youthful age must be taken into 
account in be Iieving her. However, there is no doubt that 
the stranger, who- ver he might be, and w'hatevei his pow< is, 
taught her the elements of modern darning at a nitain 
interview by moonlight at the top of hot fathers guide n, 
as was proved by her possession of knowledge on the 
subject that could ha\?e been acquired m no other way. 

Ills was of the first rank of commanding hgures, she 
was one of the most agile of nnlkqiaids, and to casual view 
it would have seemed all of a piece with Nature's doings 
that things should go on thus. But there was another 
side to the case ; and whether the strange gentleman were 
a wild olive tree, or not, it was questionable u tie acquain- 
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tanco would lead! 1 to happiness. * A fleeting romance and 
a possible calamity ’: thus it might have been summed 
up by the practical. 

Margery was in Paradise; and yet she was not at 
this date distinctly in love with the stranger. What she 
felt whs something more mysterious, more of the nature 
of, veneration. As he looked at her across the stile she 
spoke timidly, on a subject which had apparently occupied 
her long. 

* T ought to have a ball-dress, ought I not, sir ? ' 

‘ Certainly And you shall have a ball-dress.' 

' R< ally ? ' 

‘ No doubt of it. 1 , won t do things by halves for my 
best friend. 1 have thought of the ball-diess, and of other 
things also.' 

'And is my dancing good enough ? ' 

' Ouit< - -quite.’ lie paused, lapsed into thought, and 
looked at hex. ' Margciy,' he said, ' do you tiust yourself 
unreservedly to me ? ’ 

‘O yes, sir,’ she ieplied brightly, 'if I am not too 
much tiouble : if I am good enough to be seen m your 
society.' 

The Baron laughed in a peculiar way. ' Realty, 1 think 
you may assume as mpeh as that.- -However, to business. 
The ball is on the twenty-fifth, that is next Thursday 
week; and the r>nly difficulty about the dress is the size. 
Suppose you lend me this ? ' ( And he touched her on 
the shoulder to signify a tight little jacket she woie. 

Margery was all obedience. She took it oil and handed 
it to him. The Baron rolled and compressed it with all 
his force till it was about as large as an ap, le-durnpling, 
and put it into his pocket. 

' The next thing,’ he said, ‘ is about getting the consent 
of your friends to )our going. ‘Have you thought of 
this ? ' 

‘ There is only my fatfidr. I tan tell him I am invited 
to a parly, and I don’t think he’ll mind. Though I would 
rather not tell him.’ 

‘ But it strikes me that you must inform him something 
of what you intend. I would strongly advise you to do so.’ 
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He spoke as if rather perplexed as to the' probable custom 
of the English peasantry m such masters, and added, 
' However, it is for you to decide I know nothing of the 
circumstances. As to getting to the ball, the plan I have 
ai ranged is thi 5 . The diiection to Lord Tone borough's 
being the other way from my house, you must meet me at 
Thrce-Walks-Fnd in Chillington Wood, two miles or mere 
from heie. You know the place ? Good. By meeting 
there we '■hall save five or six mih of jouinry a con¬ 
sideration, as it is a long way. Now, loi the last time . 
are you still film in your wish for this pailicular lieal and 
no other ? It is not too late to give it up Cannot you 
think of something else- something bettor -.omo us< tul 
household ai titles you ioquirc * ’ 

Marge r\'s countenance, w'biYh befoie Lad been beam¬ 
ing with i \]>i ct.ition, lev-t it > brightness her lips became 
close, and Ik r voice biokcn ‘ \ou have ollei«d to take 
me, and now 

* No, no, no,' he said, patting her clnek. ‘We wall 
not think ot anything el so You shall go ’ 


But wheihcr the Baron, in naming such a distant spot 
for the lendezvons, was m hope she might fail him, and 
so relieve him atter all of Ins undeitaking, cannot be said ; 
though it might have been strongly suspected from his 
manner that he had no gictit zest foi the k sponsibilit> oi 
escorting her. 

Blit ho little knew th»‘ (lrtnness ot the \ cuing W'oman 
he had to deal wall She was one of those suit natures 
w'hose power of adhesiveness to an arquiiul idea scams 
to be one of I he sp'-ekd attubutes of that softness To 
go to a ball with thi-> jmsteiious p isoiiagt of lomancc 
was her aide ill desire and aim; <md none the- less in 
that she Liembhd with fe\ai and esc itcmniT a( In i position 
in so aiming She felt the deepest awe, tenthnuss, and 
humility towards the Baum of the strange name , and yet 
she was prepared to stick to he r point 

Thus it was that the afternoon of the o\i 1 i+ful day 
found Matgery tiudgmg her w\u up th« Vp- ' from the 
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vale to the place Af appointment. She walked to the music 
of innumerable buds, which increased as she drew away 
horn the open meads towards the groves. She had over¬ 
come all difficulties. Alter thinking out the question of 
telling, or not telling her father, she had "decided that to 
tell him was to be forbidden to go. Her contrivance 
thnefoie was this : to leave home this evening on a visit to 
her invalid grandmother, who lived not far from the Baron's 
house ; but not to ariive at her grandmother’s till break- 
fast-ti ne next morning. Who would suspect an inter¬ 
calated oxpeiience of twelve horns with the Baion at a 
ball ? That this piece of deception was indefensible she 
afterwards owned readily enough ; but she did not stop to 
think of it then. 

It was sunset with. Clullmgtoii Wood bv the time 
she reached Throe-Walks-End- the converging point 
ot radiating trackways, now floored with a carpet of 
matted grass, yvhich had never known other scythes than 
the teeth of rabbits and hares. The twitter overhead 
had ceased, except from a few braver and larger birds, 
including the cuckoo, who did not fear night at this pleasant 
time of ,vear. Nobody seoimd lo be on the spot when 
she first diew near, but no sooner did Mai geiv stand at the 
intersection of the roads than a slight clashing became 
audible, and her patron appeared. He was so transfigured 
m dress tiiat she scarcely knew him. Under a light great¬ 
coat, whuh was flung open, instead of his ordinary clothes 
he wore a suit of thin black cloth, an open waistcoat with a 
frill all down his slurt-lront, a white tie, tuning boots, no 
thicker than a glove, a coat that made him : ook like a 
bird, and a hat that seemed as if it would op< .1 and shut 
like an accordion. 

‘ I am dressed for the ball—nothing worse,’ he said, 
drily smiling. ' So will you be soon ' 

‘ Whv did you choose tWs place for our meeting, sir ? ’ 
she asked, looking aroicnd and acquiring confidence 

' Why did I choose it ? Well, because in riding past one 
day I observed a large hollow tree close by here, and tt 
occurred to me when I was last with you that this would 
be useful for our purpose. Have you told your father ? ' 
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' I have not yet told him, sir.’ 

‘That's very bad of you, Margery* How have you 
arranged it, then ? ’ 

She briefly related her plan, on which he made no com¬ 
ment, but, taking her by the hand as if she were a little 
child, he led her through the undergrowth to a spdt where 
the trees were older, and standing at wider djstarves. 
Among them was the tree he had spoken ol - an elm , 
huge, hollow, distorted, and headless, with a rift in its 
sijle. 

‘Now go inside,’ he said, ‘before it gets any darker. 
You will imd there everything you want At any rate, 
if you do not you must do withoyt it. I ll keep wat( li, 
and don’t be longer than you ran help to be ’ 

‘ What am f to do, sir > ’ asked the puzzled maiden. 

' (10 inside, and yhu will s*'e. When \ou aie ready wave 
your handkerchief at that hole ’ 

She stooped mto the opining The cavity within 
the tree formed a lofty circular apaitment, tour or live 
feet in diameter, to A Inch davlight entered at the top. and 
also through a lound hole about si\ f< f t from the ground, 
marking tin* spot at which a limb had bien ambulated in 
the tree’s prune. The decayed wood of cinn.mion-hiown, 
forming tin* iimei suilace ol the tnv, and tin warm evening 
glow’, rellected in at the top, sufiused the cavity with a 
hunt iiwltow nnhanc' 1 . * , 

but Margery had hardly given heiself time to heed tlic-e 
things. Ha eve had been caught bv objects ol quite 
anotlier quality. A large white oblong paper box lay 
against the msid. ot the tier ; ovei it, on a edmier, hung 
a small oval looking-glass. 

Margery seized the idea in a moment. She pressed 
tlnough the rift into tile tree, lifteu the cover of the box, 
and, behold, theie w r as disclosed within a lovelv white 
apparition in a somewhat flattened state. It was the ball- 
dress. * • 

This marvel of art was, biirfly, a sort of heavenly cob¬ 
web. It was a gossamer texture of precious manufacture, 
artistically festooned in a dozen flounces or more. 
Margery lifted it, and could hardly ti<*m kissing 
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it. Had anyone told her before this moment that such a 
dress could exist, <she would have said, * No; it’s impos¬ 
sible !' She drew back, went forward, flushed, laughed, 
raised her hands. To say that the maker of that dress 
had been an individual of talent was simply understate¬ 
ment : ‘he was a genius, and she sunned herself in the rays 
of his creation. 

She then remembered that her friend without had told 
her to make haste, and she spasmodically proceeded to 
array herself. In removing the dress she found satin 
slippers, gloves, a handkerchief nearly all lace, a fan, and 
even flowers for the hair. * O, how could he think of it! ' 
she said, clasping her fyinds and almost crying with agita¬ 
tion. * And the glasv- how good of him ! ' 

Everything was so \ ell prepared, that to clothe herself 
in these garments was a matter of ease': In a quai tei of an 
hour she was ready, even to shoes and gloves. But what 
led hei more than anything else into admiration of the 
Baron's foresight was the discovery that there weic half-a- 
dozen pairs each of shoes and gloves,' of varying sizes, out 
of which she selected a fit. 

Margery glanced at h^r self in the nmror, or at as much 
as she could see of herself : the image presented was superb. 
Then she hastily rolled up her old dress, put it in the 
box, and thrust the latter on a ledge as high as she could 
reach. Standing, on tiptoe, die waved the handkerchief 
^through the upper aperture, and*bent to the rift to go out. 

But what a trouble stared her in the face. The dress 
was so airy, so fantastical, and so extensive, that to get out 
in her new clothes by the rift which had admitted her 
m her old ones was an impossibility. She heard the 
Baron's steps crackling over the dead sticks end leaves. 

‘ O, sir ! ' she began in despair. 

' What—can’t you dress yourself ? ’ he inquired from the 
back of the trunk. 

i 

‘ Yes ; but I can’t get- out of this dreadful tree I ' 

He came round to the opening stooped, and looked 
in. ‘ It is obvious that you cannot,' he said, taking inlu r 
compass at a glance ; and adding to himself, ' Charming ! 
who would have thought that clothes could do so much! 
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—Wait a minute, mv little maid ; l have it f' he said more 
loudly. • 

With all his might he kicked at the sides of the rift, 
and by that means broke away several pieces of the rotten 
touchwood. Bftt, being thinly armed about the feet, he 
abandoned that process, and went for a fallen branch which 
lay near. By using the huge end as a lever, he tore avyav 
pieces of the wooden shell which enshrouded JVJargeiy and 
all her loveliness, till the aperture was large enough for 
her to pass without tearing her dress. .She breathed lit r 
relief: the silly girl had l>»gnn to fear that she would not 
get to the ball after all. 

lie caieiully wrapped round hcr*i eloak he had brought 
with him: it was hooded, and of a length which covered 
her to tin 1 heels 

' The carriage is vfaiting down the other path/ he said, 
and gave her his arm. A short trudge ovci the soft diy 
leaves brought them to the place indicatid. 'I here stood 
the brougham, the horses, the coachman, all as still as if 
they were growing oh the spot, like the trees. Maigen’s 
eyes rose with some timidity to the coachman's iigure 
1 You need not mind him/ said the Baion J He i< a 
foreigner, and heeds nothing/ 

In the space of a short minute Jie was handed inside ; 
the Baron buttoned up bis oven oat, and surpnsi d her bv 
mounting with the coachman. The casnage moved oft 
silently over the long gras* of the vista, the shadows deep¬ 
ening to blaek as they proceeded. Barker and daiker 
grew the night as they tolled on; the ivugh bom hood 
familiar to Marginy was soon left behind, and she had not 
the icmotest idea of the direction they were taking. Hie 
stars blinked out, the coachman lit his lamps, and they 
bowled on again. # 

In the course of an hour and a b ilf they armed .it a 
small towm, where they pullgd up at the chief inn and 
changed horses ; all being done*so»readily that their advent 
had plainly been expected. The journey was resumed 
immediately. Her companion never descended to speak 
to her; whenever she looked out there he sat upright on 
his perch, with the mien of a person who had a difficult 
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duty to perform, and who meant to perform it properly at 
all costs. Hut Margery could not help feeling a certain 
dread at her situation--almost, indeed, a wish that she 
had^ not come. Once or twice she thought, ‘ Suppose he 
is a wicked man, who is taking mo olf to a foreign country, 
and will never bring me home again/ 

B,ut her characteristic persistence in an original idea 
sustained her against these misgivings except at odd 
moments. One incident in particular had given her con¬ 
fidence in her escoit: she had seen a tear m his eye when 
she expressed her soirow for his trouble's. He may have 
divined that Ji< j r thoughts would take an uneasy turn, for 
when they stepped h.r, a moment in ascending a hill he 
came lo Ihe window. Are you tired, Margery ? ' he asked 
kindly. 

* No, dr/ 

‘ Are you afraid ? ' 

‘ N—no, sir. ^ But it is a long way.' 

‘ We are almost there,' lie answered. ' And now, Mar¬ 
gery,' he saul in a lower tone, ‘ I mftst tell you a secret. 
I have obtained this invitation in a peculiar way I 
thought it best for your sake not to come in my own name, 
and this is how I have managed. A man in this county, 
for whom I have lately done a service, one whom I can 
trust, and who m personally as unknown here as von and 
I, has (pnvatclyjftranslerred his card of invitation to me 
So that we go under his name »• I explain this that you 
may not say anything imprudent by accident. K<’( p your 
ears open and be cautious.' Having siul this tin Baron 
retreated again to his place. 

‘ Then lie is a wicked man after a’ ! ! ' she sain to herself * 
‘ for he is going under a false name ' But she soon had 
the temerity not to mind it : wickydnes 1 ' of that sort was 
the one ingredient required just now to finish him off as a 
hero in her eves. 

j * 

They descended a hill, passed a lodge, then up an avenue ; 
and presently thyre beamed upon them the light from 
other carriages, drawn up in a hie, which moved on by 
degrees; and at last they halted before a large arched 
doorway, round which a group of people stood. 
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* We are among the latest arrivals, on account of the 
distance,' said the Baron, reappearing. ‘ But never mind; 
there are three hours at lea^t for your enjoyment.' 

The steps were promptly flung down, and they alighted, 
The steam from the flanks of thur swarthy steeds, as they 
seemed to her, ascended to the parapet of the porch, and 
from then nostrils the hot breath jetted forth like smoke 
out of volcanoes, attracting the attention of all. 

V 

TLe bewildered Margery was led by the Baron up the 
steps to the interior of the house, whence the sounds of 
music and dancing were already proceeding The tones 
were strange. At every fourth beat a deep and mighty 
note tlirobbed through the air, reaching Margery’s sOul 
with all the force of a blow 

‘ What is that poweiful tune, sir—I have new r heard 
anything like it ' dm said 

‘ The Drum Polka/ answered the Baroif. 4 The diange 
dance I spoke of arul that we practised—introduced horn 
my country and other parts of the C ontinent/ 

Her surprise was not lessened when, at the entrance to 
the ballroom, she heard the names of her conductor and 
herself announced as ‘ Mr. and Miss Blown ’ 

Howcvei, nohodv seemed to take any notice ot the 
announcement, the 100m beyond bring m a perfe< t iiiinmil 
of gaiety, and Margery'^ consternation at sailing undei 
false colours subsided At the same moment sht observed 
awaiting them a handsome, darkdiaired, rather pclitc lady 
in cream-coloured satin. 4 Who is she ? ’ asked Margery 
of the Baron. 

‘ She is the lady of the mansion/ he whispered. ' She 
is the wife of a peer of the iealm, th< daughter oi a marquis, 
has five Christian nambs ; and handy ever speaks to com¬ 
moner, except for political purposes.’ 

* How divine—what joy t< 5 » be here ! ' murmured Mar¬ 
gery, as she contemplated the diamonds that flashed from 
the head of her ladyship, who was just inside the ballioom 
door, in front of a little gilded chair, upon which she sat 
in the intervals between one arrival and another She 
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had come down from London at great inconvenience to 
herself, openly to promote this entertainment. 

As Mr. and Miss Brown expressed absolutely no mean¬ 
ing to Lady Toneborough (for there were three Browns 
already present in this rather mixed assembly), and as 
there was possibly a slight awkwardness in poor Margery’s 
manner, Lady Toneborough touched their hands lightly 
with the tips of her long gloves, said, ' How d'ye do,' and 
turned round for more comers. 

' Ah, if she only knew wc were a rich Baron and his 
friend, and not Mr. and Miss Brown at all, she wouldn't 
receive us like that, would she ? ' whispered Margery 
confidentially. 

f Indeed, she wou'dA’t! ’ drily said the Baron. ‘ Now 
let us drop into the "’ance at once ; some of the people 
here, you see, dance much worse thau you.’ 

Almost before she was aware she had obeyed his mys¬ 
terious influence, by giving him one hand, placing the 
other upon his shoulder, and swinging with him round the 
room to the steps she had learnt on* the sward 

At the fust gaze the apartment had seemed to her to be 
floored with black ice; the figures of the dancers appeal¬ 
ing upon'it upside ^lown. At last she realized that it was 
highly-polished oak, but .die was none the less afraid to 
move. 

' I nrn afraid of falling down/ she said. 

‘ Lean on me ; you will soon t get used to it,’ he replied. 
‘ You have no nails in your shoes now, dear.’ 

His words, like all his words to her, were quite true. 
She found it amazingly easy in a brief space (f time. The 
floor, far from hindering her, was a positive assistance to 
one of her natural agility and liiheness Moreover, her 
marvellous dress of twelve flounces inspired her as nothing 
else could have done. Externally h new creature, she was 
prompted to new deeds. To feel as well-dressed as tie 
other women around her is ‘to set any woman at her ease, 
whencesoever she may Tiave come ; to feel much better 
dressed is to add radiance to that case 

Her prophet’s statement on the popularity of the polka 
at this juncture was amply borne out. It was among the 
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first seasons of its general adoption in country houses; 
the enthusiasm it excited to-night was bfeyond description, 
and scarcely credible to the youth of the present day. A 
new motive power had been introduced into the world of 
poesy—the polka, as a counterpoise to the new motive 
power that had been introduced into the world of prose- - 
steam. 

Twenty finished musicians sat in the music gallery at the 
end, with romantic mop-heads of raven hair, under which 
their faces and eyes shone like fire under coals 

Yhe nature and object of the ball had led to its being 
very inclusive. Every rank was there, from the peer to 
the smallest yeoman, and Margery jot on exceedingly well, 
particularly when the recuperative powers of supper Ipid 
banished the fatigue of her long drive. 

Sometimes she heArd people saying. ' Who are they - 
brother and sister—father and daughter ? And never 
dancing except with each other—-how odd ! ’ But of 1 his 
she took no notice. 

When not dancing the watchful Baron took her through 
the drawing-rooms and picture-galleries adjoining, which 
to-night were thrown open like the rest of the house ; and 
there, ensconcing her in some curtained nook, he chew 
her attention to scrap-books, prints, and albums, and lclt 
her to amuse herself with tinning them over till the dame 
in wliich she was practised should ‘again«be called Mar¬ 
gery would much have preferred to roam about dining 
these intervals; but the words of tie* Baion were law. 
and as he commanded so she acted. In such alternations 
the evening winged away; till at last came the gloomy 
woids, ‘ Margery, our time is up.* 

* One more—only one ! * she coaxed, for the longer they 
stayed the more fiecly rind gaily moved the dance fins 
entreaty he granted; but on her e .king for yet another, 
he was inexorable. ‘No/ he §aid 4 We have a long way 
to go.' * . 

Then she bade adieu to the wondrous scene, looking 
over her shoulder as they withdrew from the hall; and 
in a few minutes she was cloaked and m the cairiage. 
The Baron mounted to his seat on the box, wiwre she saw 
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him light a cigar ; they plunged under the trees, and she 
leant back, and gave herself up to contemplate the images 
that tilled her brain. The natural result followed: she 
fell asleep. 

She did not awake till they stopped t® change horses, 
when She saw against the stars the Baron sitting as erect 
as.,ever. ‘He watches like the Angel Gabriel, when all 
the world is asleep ! ' slit thought. 

With the resumption of motion she slept again, and 
knew no more till he touched her hand and said, ‘ Our 
journey is done—wo are m Chillmgton Wood.' 

It was almost daylight, Maigery scaicely knew herself 
to be awake till she \\as out of the carriage and standing 
beside the Baron, win, having told the coachman to drive 
on to a certain point ndicated, turned to her 

‘ Now,’ he said, sinning. ‘ run across to the hollow tree; 
you know where it is. f’ll wait as before, while you per¬ 
form the reverse operation to that you did last night.* 
She took no heed of the path now, nor regarded whether 
her pretlv slippers became scratched by the brambles or 
no. A walk of a few steps biought her to the particular 
tree which she had left about nine hours earbei It was 
still gloomv at this spot, the morning not being clear. 

She entered the trpnk, dislodged the box containing 
her old clothing, pulled Qif the satin shoos, and gloves, 
and die^s, and ip ten minutes emerged in the cotton gown 
and shawl of shepherd s plaid.* 

The Baron was not far off ' Now you look the milk¬ 
maid again,' he said, coming towards her. ' Where is the 
finery ? ’ 

' Packed in the box, sir, as I found it.' S’ ‘ spoke with 
more humility now The difference between them was 
greater than it had been at the' ball. 

‘ Good,' he said. ‘ I must just ‘dispose of it; and then 
away we go.' 

He went back to the,tree, Margery following at a little 
distance. Bringing forth the box, he pulled out the dress 
as carelessly as if it had been rags But this was not ill. 
He gathered a few dry sticks, crushed the lovely garment 
into a loose billowy heap, threw the gloves, fan, and shoes 
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on the top, then struck a light and ruthlessly set fire to 
the whole. ' 

Margery was agonized. She ran forward ; she implored 
and entreated. ‘ Please, sir—do spare it- do ! My Jovoly 
dress— my dear, Gear slippers—my fan- -it is cruel! Don't 
bum them, please I * 

‘Nonsense. We shall have no further use for them*if 
we live a hundied years.' 

f But spare a bit of it—one little piece, sir- -a snap of 
the, lace—one bow of the ribbon - the lovely fan—just 
something ! ’ 

But he was as immovable as Rhadamantbus. ‘ No,' he 
said, with a stern gaze ot Ins aristocratic eve ‘ It is of 
no use for you to speak like that. The things are my 
property. I undertook to gratify you in what you might 
desire because you had saved my Lfe To go to a ball, 
you said. \ou might much more wisely have said any¬ 
thing else, but no , you said, to go to a ball.. Very well - -I 
liave taken you to a ball, i have brought you back The 
clothes were only the* means, and I dispose ol them my 
own way. Have I not a light to? ' 

‘ Yes, sir,' she said meekly. , 

He gave the tire a stir, and lace and ribbons, and Ihe 
twelve flounces, and the embroickrv, and all the rest 
crackled and disapjxaied. He then put m her hands the 
butter basket she bad brought to take c,*n to her grand¬ 
mother's, and accompanied her to the edge of the wood, 
where it merged in the undulating open country in which 
her granddame dwelt. 

' Now, Margery,’ he said, ‘ here we part I have per¬ 
formed my contract—at some awkwardness, if I was recog¬ 
nized But never mind that. How do you feel- - sleepv ? ' 

‘Not at all, sir,' she,said. 

' That long nap refreshed you, eh ? Now you must 
make me a promise. That if.I require your pic-eme at 
any time, you will come to me. \ > . I am a man of more 
than one mood,’ he went on with sudden solemnity , ‘ and 
I may have desperate need of you again, to deliver me 
from that darkness as of Death which sometim* s encom¬ 
passes me. Promise it, Margery—premia if ; flint, no 
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matter what stands in the way, you will come to me if I 
require you.' e 

‘ I would have if you had not buint my pretty clothes ! ’ 
shf pouted. 

‘ Ah—ungrateful 1 ’ * 

4 ' Indeed, then, I will promise, sir,' she said from her 
heart. ' Wherever I am, it I have bodily strength I will 
come to you.’ 

He pressed her hand. 'It is a solemn promise,’ he 
replied. ' Now I must go, for you know your way.’ , 

‘ I shall hardly believe that it has not been all a dream !' 
she said, with a childish instinct to cry at his withdrawal. 
'There will be nothing left of last night- nothing of my 
dre'-s, nothing of my pleasure, nothing of the place ! ’ 

' You shall rememh it in this way,’ said he. ’ We’ll 
cut our initials on thitree as a memorial, so that when¬ 
ever you walk this path you will see them,’ 

Then with a knife he inscribed on the smooth bulk of a 

4 

beech tree the letters M. T., and underneath a large X. 

‘ What, have you no Christian nafrie, sir ? ’ she said 
‘ Yes, but I don’t use it. Now, good-bye, inv little 
friend.—JVhat will you do with yourself to-day, when you 
are gone from me ? ' he lingered to ask. 

‘ Oh—I shall go to my granny's,’ she replied with some 
gloom; 'and have breakfast, and dinner, and tea with 
her, I suppose ;• and 'in the evening I shall go home to 
Silverthorn Dairy, and perhaps *Jnn will come to meet ihe, 
and all will be the same as usual.' 

* Who is Jim ? ’ 

‘ O, he’s nobody- only the young man 1 ve got to marry 
some' day.’ 

‘ What ! - you engaged to be mained ? - Why didn't you 
tell me this before ? , 

‘II don’t know, sir.' 

‘ What is the young man’s name 5 ’ 

' James Hayward.’ i 
' What is he ? ' 

‘ A master lime-burner.' 

' Engaged to a master hmc-burnei, and not a word of 
this to me 1 Margery, Margery ! when shall a straight- 
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forward one of your sex be found 1 Subtle even in your 
simplicity! What mischief have you caused me to do, 
through not telling me this ? I wouldn’t have so endan¬ 
gered anybody’s happiness for a thousand pounds. Wicked 
girl that you wdre , why didn't you tell me ? ' 

' I thought I’d better not! ’ said Margery, beginning tp 
be frightened. 

‘ But don't you see and understand that if you are 
already the property of a young man, and he were to find 
out, this night’s excursion, he may be angry with you and 
part from you for ever ? With him already in the held I 
had no right to take you at all; he undoubtedly ought 
to have taken you ; which really might have been arranged, 
if you had not deceived me by saving you had nobody.' 

Margery’s lace wore that aspect of woe whidi comes 
fiom the repentant consciousness ol having b< ai guilty of 
an enormity ' But he wasn’t good enough to take me, 
sir 1' she said, almost clying , 'and he i$n’t absolutely 
my master until 1 have married him, is he ? ’ 

‘ That's a subject I'cannot go into. However, we must 
alter our tactics. Instead of advising vou, as 1 did at 
first, to tell of this experience to your friends, I lyiM now 
impress on you that it will be best to keep a silent Longue 
on the matter—perhaps lor ever and c\er. It may come 
right some day, and you may be able to say "Alls well that 
ends well." Now, good morning, my fnerid Think of 
Jim, and forget me.' • 

‘ Ah. perhaps I can’t do that,' she said, vith a tear in 
her eye, and a lull thioat. 

‘ Weil— do your best, t can say no moie.’ 

He turned and reheated into the wood, and Margery, 
sighing, went on her wa\\ 

VI 

Between six and seven o’clock in the evening of the 
same day a young man descended*the hills into the valley 
of the Exe, at a point about midway between Silverthoin 
and the residence of Margery’s grandmother, four miles to 
the east. 

He was a thoroughbred son of the country, is hn removed 
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from what is known as the provincial, as the latter is from 
the out-and-out gentleman of culture. His trousers and 
waistcoat weie of fustian, almost white, but he wore a 
jacket of old-fashioned blue West-of-England cloth, so well 
preseived that evidently the article was relegated to a box 
whcne\ er its owner engaged in such active occupations 
as he usually pursued. His complexion was fair, almost 
florid, and he had scarcely any beard. 

A novel attraction about this young man. which a glanc¬ 
ing stranger would know nothing of, was a rare and curious 
freshness of atmosphere that appertained to him, to his 
clothes, to all his belongings, even to the room in which 
he had been sitting. Jt might almost have been said that 
by adding him and his implements to an over-crowded 
apartment you made ; t healthful. This resulted fiom his 
tradt He was a lirwe-burner ; he* handled lime daily ; 
and in return the lime iendered him an incarnation of 
salubrity. His hair was dry, fair, and frizzled, the latter 
possibly by the operation of the same caustic agent. He 
carried as a walking-stick a green 'sapling, whose growth 
had been contorted to a corkscrew pattern by a twining 
honeysuckle. 

As he* descended to the level ground of the water-meadows 
he cast his glance westward, with a frequency that revealed 
him to be in search of some object in the distance. It 
was lather diflHult 1*6 do this, the low .sunlight dazzling 
his eyes by glancing from the civer away there, and from 
the ‘carriers' (as they were called) in his path--narrow' 
artificial brooks for conducting the water over the grass. 
His course w'as something of a zigzag liom <he necessity 
of finding points in these carriers convenient or jumping. 
Thus peering and leaping and winding, he du-w near the 
Exe, the central liver of the miles-Jong mead. 

A moving spot became visible to him in tlie direction 
of his scrutiny, mixed up >vith the rays of the same river. 
The spot got nearer, anil revealed itself to be a slight thing 
of pink cotton and shepherd’s plaid, which pursued a path 
on the brink of the stream. The young man so shaped 
his trackless course as to impinge on the path a little ahead 
of this coloured form, and when he drew near her he smiled 
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and reddened. The girl smiled back to him ; but her 
smile had not the life in it that the young Vnan’s had shown. 

' My dear Margciy-hcrc I am [ ' Jie said gladly m an 
undertone, as with a last leap he crossed the last inter¬ 
vening carrier, And stood at her side 

‘ You’ve come all the way from the kiln, on purpose to 
meet me, and you shouldn't have done it,' she reproach¬ 
fully returned. 

' We finished there at four, so it was 110 trouble; and 
if it had been—whv, I should ha' come.’ 

A small sigh was the response 

‘ What, you are not even so glad to see me as you would 
be to see your dog or cat ? ' he continued. ‘ Come, Mis'ess 
Margery, tins is rather hard Hut, by George, how tired 
you dew look ! Whv, if you’d been up all night your eyts 
couldn't be moie like tea-saucers You’ve walked tew 
far, that’s what it is The weather is getting a arm now, 
and the air of these low-lying meads is nojt stiengthenmg 
in summer I wish you lived up on higher ground with 
me, beside the kiln You’d get as shong as a hoss ! Well, 
there , all that will come m time ’ 

Instead of saying yes. the lair maid represser} another 
sigh. 

‘ What, won’t it, then ? ’ he said 

' 1 suppose so,’ she answcied* f If if is to be, if is ’ 

' Well said- veiy well said, my deai ’ • 

* And if it isn’t to lie, *it isn’t.’ 

' What ? Wlio’s been putting that into your head ? 
Your grumpy granny, I suppose However, how is she ? 
Margerv, 1 have been thinking to day—in fact, I was 
thinking it yesterday and all the wet k- that really we 
might settle our little business this summer ’ 

* This summer ? ' she .repealed, will some dismav. ' Hut 

the partnership? Remember it was not to be till after 
that was completed ' , 

‘ There I have you 1 ' said he, taking the libeity to pat 
her shoulder, and the further liberty of advancing Ins hand 
behind it to the other. ‘ The partnership is se ttled Tis 
“ Vine and Hayward, lime-burners,” now, and ” Richard 
Vine " no longer. Yes, Cousin Richard has settled it so, 
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for a time at least, and ’tis to be painted on the carts this 
week-—blue letter!—yallcr ground. I'll hoss one of 'em, 
and drive en round to 3^0 ur door as soon as the paint is 
diy, to show 'ee how it looks ? ’ 

‘ Oh, I am sure you needn't take that trouble, Jim; I 
can sec it quite well enough m my mind,' replied the young 
giil—not without a flitting accent of superiority. 

‘ Hullo,' said Jim, taking her by the shoulders, and look¬ 
ing at her hard. ' What dew that bit of incivility mean ? 
Now, Margery, let’s sit down here, and have this cleared ’ 
He rapped with his stick upon the rail of a little bridge 
they were crossing, and seated himself firmly, leaving a 
place for her * 

‘ Ihit I want to get home-along, dear Jim.' she coaxed. 

‘ Fidgets Sit down, there's a dear I want a straight¬ 
forward answer, if you please T11 \Vhat month, and on 
what day ot the month, will you marry me ? ’ 

' O, Jim,’ she said, sitting gingerly on the edge, ‘ that's 
too plain-spoken for you yet Before I look at it in that 
business light I should have to to----’ 

‘ But your father has setth d >t long ago, and you said 
it should jbe as soon as I lx came a partner So, deal, you 
must not mind a plain man wanting a plain answer. Come, 
name your tune.’ . 

She did not reply at oncu What thoughts were passing 
through her brain during the interval ? Not images raised 
by his words, but whirling hgmes of men and women in 
red and white and blue, reflected from a glassy fly or, in 
movements timed by the thrilling beats of ihe Dmrn Polka. 
At last she said slowly, ' Jim, you don’t know the world, 
and what a woman's wants can be ’ 

‘ But I can make you comfortable I am in lodgings as 
yet, but I can have a house for the,asking ; and a; to fur¬ 
niture, you shall choose of the best for 3 T ouiself - the very 
best.’ , 

‘ The best I Far are you from knowing what that is ? ' 
said the little woman. ‘ There be ornaments such as you 
never dream of ; work-tables that would set you in amaze , 
silver candlestick^, tea and coffee pots that would dazzle 
your eyes , tea-cups, and saucers, gilded all over with 
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guinea-gold; heavy velvet curtains, gold clocks, pictures, 
and looking-glasses beyond your very dreams. So don’t 
say I shall have the best.' 

‘ H’m ! ’ said Jim gloomily; ancf fell into reflection. 
‘ Where did you? get those high notions from, Margery ? ' 
he presently inquired. ‘ I'll swear you hadn’t got’ 'ein a 
week ago.’ She did not answci, and he added, ‘ Ye/c> dop’t 
expect to have such tilings, I hope; deserve them as you 
may ? ’ 

\1 was not exactly speaking of what I wanted,' she said 
severely. ' I said, things a woman could want And since 
you wish to know what I can want to quite satisfy me, I 
assure you I can want those 1 ’ , 

‘ You are a pmk-and-white conundrum. Maigory.' lie 
said ; ' and I give 3^011 up for to-night. Anybody would 
think the devil had Micnvcd you all the kingdoms of the 
world since 1 saw you last ! ’ 

She reddened. ‘ Perhaps he has ! ’ she mummied , then 
arose, he following her ; and they soon reached Maigej y’s 
home, approaching it' from the lower or meadow side 
the opposite to that of the garden top, where she had met 
the liaion. 

' You’ll come in, won’t } r ou f Jim ? ' she •said, with more 
ceiemony than hcaitmess. , 

‘ No—I think not to-mght,’ h? answered. ‘ I’ll ronsidei 
what you’ve said.’ * * 

‘ You are veiy good, J111V she returned lightly ' Good¬ 
bye.’ 


vIX 

Jim thoughtfully rctraceil his steps, lie was a village 
character, and he had a villager's simplicity: that is, the 
simplicity which comes from the la- k of a comphcaud 
experience. Put simple by nature he ceitamh' was not 
Among the rank and file of rustics In was quite a Talley¬ 
rand, or rather had been one, till he lost a good deal of 
his self-command by falling in love. 

Now, however, that the charming object of his distrac¬ 
tion was out of sight, lie could deliberate, and measure, 
and weigh things with some approach of L ennos I hi’ 
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substance of his queries was, What change had come over 
Maigcry—whence these new notions ? 

Ponder as he would he could evolve no answer save one, 
which, eminently unsatisfactory as it was, lie felt it would 
be unreasonable not to accept : that she was simply skit¬ 
tish and ambitious by nature, and would not be hunted 
ifito matiimony till he had provided a well-adorned home. 

Jim letrod the miles to the kiln, and looked to the hres. 
The kiln stood m a peculiar, interesting, even impressive 
spot. It was al the end of a short ravine in a limestone 
formation, and all around was an open hilly down The 
nearest house w r as that of Jim’s cousin and partner, which 
stood on the mitskirt^ of the down beside the turnpike- 
road From this lioase a little lane wound between the 
steep escarpments of *he ravine till it reached the kiln, 
which faced down the ■ iiniaUire valley, commanding it as a 
fort might command a defile 

I he idea of a fort in this association owed little to imagina¬ 
tion. For on the nibbled green steep above the kiln stood 
a bygone worn-out specimen of such ail erection, huge, 
impressive, and difficult to scale even now in its decay. 
It was a British castle or entrenchment, with tuple rings 
of defence, Using roll behind roll, then outlines cutting 
sharplv against the ri<v, and Jim’s kiln nearly undermin¬ 
ing then base. When thejime-kiln flared up in the night, 
which it often tjul, it?, fires lit up the front of these ram¬ 
parts to a great majesty. Thgy were old friends of his, 
and while keeping up the heat through the long darkness, 
as it was sometimes his duty to do, he would imagine the 
dancing lights and shades about the stupendous eaitln\ork 
to be the foims of those giants who (he si, .posed) had 
heaped it up Often he clambered upon it, and walked 
about the summit, thinking out the problems l onnected 
with his business, his partner, his' future, Iris Maigcry. 

It was what he did this evening, continuing the medita¬ 
tion on the young girl’^ manner that he had begun upon 
the road, and still, as then, finding no clue to the change. 

While thus engaged he observed a man coming up the 
ravine to the kiln. Business messages were almost invari¬ 
ably left at the house below, and Jim watched the mail 
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with the interest excited by a belief that he had come on a 
personal matter. On nearer approach Jim recognized him 
as the gardener at Mount Lodge some miles away. If 
this meant business, the Baron (of wliosc arrival Jim h^d 
vaguely heard) was a new and unexpected customer 
It meant nothing else, apparently. The man's c‘riand 
was simply to inform Jim that the Baron required a loqd 
of lime for the garden. 

' You might have saved yourself trouble by leaving word 
at Mr. Vine s/ said Jim. 

‘ 1 was to sec yon personally/ said the gardener, ‘ and 
to say that the Baion would like to inquire of you about 
the different qualities of lime proper^for such purposes/ 

‘ Couldn’t you tell him yourself ' ’ said Jim 
' lie said I was to tell you that,' replied the gaulener; 

' and it wasn't for mfe to interfere/ 

No motive other than the ostensible one could possibly 
be conjectured by Jim Hayward at this tune; and the 
next morning he started \<uth great pleasure, in his b< st 
business suit of clothes. By eleven o'clock he and Lu- 
horse and cart had arrived on the Bn ion's pi onuses, and 
the lime was deposited where directed, an oxe ptional 
spot, just within view of the windows of the soufh front 
Baron von Xanten, pale and m< l^ncholy, was saunter¬ 
ing m the sun on the slope between the house and the all- 
the-vcar-iound He looked across to wlnyc Jnn and the 
gardener were standing, lyid the identity of Ilavward 
being established by wliat lie hi ought, the Baron. <aine 
down, and the gardener withdiow. 

The Baron’s lust inquiries weio, as Jim had been led to 
suppose they would be, on the exterminating efiects of 
lime upon slugs and snails in its different conditions of 
slaked and unslaked, ground and in the lump lie appeared 
to be much interested by Jim’s explanations, and evecl 
the young man closely whenever he had an opportunity. 

* And 1 hope trade is prosperoqs with you this year/ 
said the Baron. 

' Very, my noble lord/ replied Jim, who, in his uncer¬ 
tainly on the proper method of addiess. wisely concluded 
that it was better to err by giving too much Imnom than 
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by giving too little. " In short, trade is looking so well 
that I've become a partner in the firm ' 

‘ Indeed : I am glad to hear it So now you arc settled 
in life.’ 

'Well, my lord, l am hardly settled,* even now. For 
I’ve got to finish it—I mean, to get manied.' 

’ ‘ That’s an easy matter, compared with the partnership ’ 
‘ Now a man might think so, my baron,' saul Jim, get¬ 
ting more confidential. ' But the real truth is, 'tis the 
hardest part of all for me.’ 

' /our suit prospers, I hope ? ' 

' Tt don’t,' said Jim ‘It don’t at all just at pn sent. 
In short, I cvn’t foi tjie life o’ me think what’s come over 
the young woman lately.’ And he tell into dttp reflection. 

1 hough Jim did no’ observe it, the Baron’s blow became 
shadowed with self-t j proach as h<* heard those simple 
words, and his eyes had a look of pity. ' Indeed since 
wht'ii ? ' he asked. 

‘ Since ycstc'rdav, my noble lord.' Jim spoke medita¬ 
tively. He was resolving upon a bold stroke. Why not 
make a confidant of this kind gentleman instead of the 
parson, as lie had intended ? The thought was no sooner 
conceived than acted on ‘ My lord,’ lie resumed, ' I have' 
heard that you are a nobleman of great scope and talent, 
who has seen more strange countries and characters than 
I have ever heqrd oft and know the insides of men well. 
Therefore I would fain put a question to your noble lord¬ 
ship, if I may so trouble you, and having nobody else in 
the world who could inform me so trewly' 

‘ Any advice I can give is at your .service, Hayward. 
What do you wish to know ? 

‘ It is this, my baron What can I do to bring down a 
young woman’s ambition that’s got to such 1 towering 
height there’s no reaching it or compassing it how get 
her to be pleased with me and my station as .-die used to 
be when I first knew tyerV ’ 

‘ Truly, that’s a hard question, my man. What does 
she aspire to ? ' 

' She’s got a craze for fine furniture ’ 

' How long has she had it ? ' 
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4 Only just now.' 

The Baron seemed still more to experience regret, ' What 
furniture does she specially covet ? ' he asked. 

‘ Silver candlesticks, work-tables, looking-glasses, go\d 
tea-things, silver*tea-pots, gold clocks, curtains, pictures, 
and I don’t know what all—things I shall never ge’t if I 
Jive to be a hundred— not so much that I couldn’t rugse 
the money to buy ’em, as that I ought to put it to other 
uses, or save it for a rainy day.’ 

‘ You think the possession of those articles would make 
her happy ? ' 

4 I really think they might, my lord ' 

'Good. Open your pocket bookand write as I tell 
you.’ 

Jim m souk' astonishment did as < ommanded, and elevat¬ 
ing Ins pocket-book igamst the garden-wall, t hoi (Highly 
moistened his pencil, and wrote at the BaTon’.-> "dictation : 

4 Pair of silver candlesticks, inlaid work-table and 
work-box : 011c large mirror : two small ditto : ont gilt 
china tea and coffee -rrvice • one silver tea-pot, colic e- 
pot, sugar-basin, jug, and dozen spoons* Fundi dock: 
pair of curtains : six huge pictures ’ 

' Now,' saul llie Baron, 4 tear out that leaf <ind give it 
to me. Keep a ckee tongue about,tin’s; go home, and 
don't be surprised at anything .that may come to your 
door.’ J 

4 But, my noble loid, youjdon’t mean that your loidslnp 
is going to give- ’ 

4 Never miml what T am going to do Only keep your 
own counsel. I p^iceivc that, though a plain count 1 ynuin, 
you are by no means deficient in tart and understanding. 
If sending these tilings to you gives me pleasure, why 
should you object ? The fact is, Ha\ card, I occasionally 
take an interest m people, and like to do a little for them. 

I take an interest in you. Now go home, and a week 
hence invite Marg—the young \V0q1an and her father to 
tea with you The rest is in your own hands ’ 

A quesliou often put to Jim in after times was why it 
had not occurred to him at once that the Baron's libi rnl 
conduct must have been dictated by something more per- 
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sonal than sudden spontaneous generosity to him, a stran¬ 
ger. To which ijim always answered that, admitting the 
existence of such generosity, there had appeared nothing 
remarkable m the Baron selecting himself as its object. 
The Baron had told him that he took an interest in him; 
and Self-esteem, even with the most modest, is usually 
sufficient to over-ride any little difficulty that might occur 
to an outsider m accounting for a preference. lie more¬ 
over considered that foreign noblemen, rich and eccentric, 
might have habits of acting which were quite at variance 
with those of their English compeers 

So lie drove off homeward with a lighter heart than he 
had known for seveigj days. To have a foreign gentleman 
tokr j a fancy to him-—what a triumph to a plain sort of 
fellow, who had scan ly expected the Baron to look in his 
face. It would be a line story to Veil Margery when the 
Baron gave him liberty to speak out. 

Jun lodged at the house of his cousin and partner, 
Richard Vine,' a widower of fifty-odd years Having failed 
in the development of a household of direct descendants 
this tradesman had been glad to let Ins chainbeis to his 
much 3'ounger relative, when the latter enteied on the 
business of lime manufacture ; and their intimacy had led 
to a partnership. Jjm lived upstairs ; his partner lived 
down, and the furniture pf all the 100ms was so plain and 
old-fashioned a*- to excite the special dislike of Miss Margery 
Tucker, and even to piejudiuvher against Jim for tolerat¬ 
ing it. Not only were the chairs and tables queer, but, 
with due regard to the principle that ? man's sm roundings 
should bear the impress of that man’s file and occupation, 
the chief ornaments, of the dwelling were a lrious collec¬ 
tion of calcinations, that had been discovert d from time 
to time in the lime-kiln- - misshapen ingots of siiange sub¬ 
stance, some of them like Pompeian remains 
The head of the fum was a quiet-living, narrow-minded, 
though friendly, man o( fifty ; and he tool: a serious interest 
in Jim’s love suit, frequently inquiring how it progressed, 
and assuring Jim that if lie chose to marry he might have 
all the upper floor at a low rent, he, Mr Vine, contenting 
himself entirely with the ground level. It had been so 
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convenient for discussing business matters to have Jim in 
the same house, that he did not wish t-my change to be 
made in consequence of a change in Jim’s domestic estate. 
Margery knew of this wish, find of Jim’s concunent feel¬ 
ing, and did not/like the idea at all. 

About four days after the young man’s interview with 
the Baron, there drew up in front of Jim s house at noon a 
waggon laden with cases and packages, laige and small 
They were all addiessed to ' Mr Hayward,' and they had 
come from the largest furnishing waiehouses m that pan 
of England 

Three-quartois of an hour were occupied in getting the 
cases to Jim s rooms The wai\ Tim did not show the 
amazement he felt at his pation s muni licence ; and pres¬ 
ently the senior paitner cairn into the passage, and won¬ 
dered what was lumbering upstairs 

4 O - it s only some things oi mint,’ said Jim coolly 
' Bearing upon the coming event- eh - 1 said his partner 
4 Exactly,' replied Jim 

Mi Vine, with some astonishnn nt at the niimbn of 
cases, shortly alt< r went away to tin kiln, wheieupon 
Jim shut himseh into ins rooms, and tin re he might have 
been heard ripping up and opening boxes with a'cautious 
hand, afterwards appearing outsule tin* door with them 
empty, and carrying them oh to the outhouse. 

A triumphant look lit up his face when., a little later in 
the afternoon, lie sent into 1 Jie vale to the dany, and invited 
Margery and her father to his house to supper 

She was not unsociable that day. and, her father express¬ 
ing a hard and fast acceptance of the invitation, die pn- 
forcc agreed to go with him. Meanwhile at home Jmi 
made himself as mysteriously busy as befoie in those 100111s 
of liis and "when Ins partner returned he too was asked to 
join m the supper. 

At d’>k Hayward went to the door, where lie stood 
till he heard the voices of lus‘ j guests from the direction 
of the low grounds, now covered with their frequent 
fleece of fog. The voices grew more distinct, and then 
on the white surface of the fog there appeared two 
trunkless heads, from which bodies and a hoi^e mid cart 
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gradually extended as the approaching pair rose towards 
tiie house. , 

When they had entered Jim pressed Margery’s hand 
and conducted her bp to his rooms, her father waiting 
below to say a few words to the senior lime-burner 
' Bless me,' said Jim to her, on entering the sitting-room, 
‘I quite foigot to get a light beforehand; but I’ll have 
one in a jiffy/ 

Margery stood in the middle of the dark room, while 
Jim struck a match ; and then the young girl’s tjes were 
conscious of a burst of light, and the rise into being of a 
pair of handsome silver candlesticks containing two (audios 
that Jim was in the act of lighting. 

'Why- when.—yon have candlesticks like that ? ' said 
Margery. Her eyes fl ,v round the loom as the growing 
candle-flames showed ( rher articles.* ‘ Pictures too-- ami 
lovely china—why, I knew nothing of this, I do* Lire ' 
'Yes- a few things that came to me by accident/ said 
Jim in quiet tones 

‘ And a great gold clock under *a glass, and a cupid 
swinging for a pendulum ; and () what a lovely work-table 
- woods of every colour - and a w'ork-box to match. May 
T look iflside that work-box, Jim ?- -whose is it ? ' 

‘ O yes ; look at it, of corn sc. It is a poor enough 
thing, hut 'tis mine , and if will belong to the woman I 
many, whoever t sho may b(, ns well as all the othci things 
here ' r 

' And the curtains and the looking-glasses : whv, I 
declare I can see mvself in n hundred pbces/ 

‘ That tea-set/ said Jim, placidiv pointing to a gorgeous 
china set vice and a laige silver tea-pot on tlv dde-table, 

' 1 don’t use at present, being a ba< iielor-m.in , but, says 
1 to myself, " whoever I marry will want some sir h things 
for giving her parties ; or I can sMl ’em ’ - but I haven’t 
took steps for’t yet-’ 

' Sell 'em—no, I should'think not,' said Margeiy with 
earnest reproach. 'Why, I hope you wouldn’t he 
foolish! Why, this is exactly the kind of thing I wa. 
flunking of when I told vou of the tilings women could 
want—of course not meaning myself particularly I had 
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no idea that you had such valuable-' Margery was 

unable to speak coherently, so much wJs she amazed at 
the wealth of Jim’s possessions. ^ 

At this moment her father and the lime-burner cane 
upstairs ; and tc appear womanly and propei to Mr. Vine, 
Margery repressed the remainder of her sui prise As for 
the two elderly worthies, it was not till they entered the 
100m and sat down that their slower eyes discerned any¬ 
thing brilliant in the appointments. Then one of them 
stoic a glance at some article, and the other at anothei , 
but each being unwilling to express his wonder in the pres¬ 
ence of his neighbouis, they received the objects befoie 
them with quite an accustomed mi , the lime-bmnei 
inwardly trying to conjectuie what all this meant, and the 
dairyman musing that it Jim’s business allowed Imn to 
accumulate at tins r.-ite, the sooner Margery became lus 
wife the better Maigerv re I rented to the woik-table 
work-box, and tea-sei vice*, which -.he examined with hushed 
exclamations 

An entertainment thus -surprisingly begun could not tail 
1o progress well Whenever Margery’s misty old iathei 
felt the need of a civil s ( ntenoc, the Hash of Jon’s laney 
articles in spirt d him to one; while the liine-bmnei, hav¬ 
ing reasoned aw r ay his tirst ominous thought that all this 
had come out of the him, also h j lt proud and blithe' 

Jim accompanied hi-, dahv friends part cf the wav hotre 
before they mounted. 1 lei hither, lmdmg that Jim wanh d 
to speak to her privately, and that she exhibited some 
elusivent >s, tinned to Margery and said, f Como, come, my 
lady, no moie ot this nonsense. You just step behind 
with that young man, and I and the cart will wait foi you 
Margei y, a little* scared at her father's peremptoim*. s*, 
obeyed It was plain that Jim had w>< * the old man h\ 
that night’s stroke, if he had not won * er. 

' [ know what you are going to say, Jim.’ «die began, 
less ardently now, tor she was no longer nndei the novel 
•influence ot the sliming silver and glass ‘ Well, as you 
desire it, and as my father desires it. and as l suppose it 
will be the best course tor me, 1 will iix the day-not this 
evening, but as soon as I can think it over 

r.L 
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Notwithstanding a press of business, Jim wont and did 
his duty in thanking the Baron The latter saw him in his 
fishing-tackle room, an apartment littered with every 
appliance that a votary ot the rod could require. 

.* And when is the wedding-day to be, Hayward ? ' the 
Baron asked, after Jim had told him that matters were 
settled 

‘ It is not quite certain yet, my noble lord,’ said Jim 
cheerlully ‘ But I hope 'twill not be long after the time 
when God A’rnightv christens the little apples.' 

‘ And when is that; ^ ’ 

' St Sun thin s-—th middle of July. Tis to be some 
time in that month, he t'dls me.' 

When Jun was gout die Baion setmed meditative He 
went out, ascended the mount, and enteied the weather- 
screen, where he looked at the seats, as though re-enacting 
m his fancy the scene* of that memorable morning of fog. 
He turned Ins eves to the angle ol the shelter, round which 
Margery had suddenly appeared like a vision, and it was 
plain that he would not have minded lia appearing there 
then. 'I'lie juncture had indeed been such an impressive 
and critical one that slje must have seemed lather a heavenly 
messenger than a passing milkmaid, more especially to a 
man like the Bpron, toho. despite the mystery of lus origin 
and life, revealed himself to be a melancholy, emotional 
character—the Jaques of this forest and stream 

Behind the mount the ground rose lngbu, ascending 
lo a plantation wlm h sheltered the ly.w‘ The Baron 
strolled up here, and bent his gaze over the di ' mte The 
valley of the Exe lay before him, wuh its shining nver, the 
brooks that fed it, and the trickling springs tied fed the 
brooks The situation of Margery’s house was visible, 
though not the house itself; and the Baion gazed that 
way for an infinitely l^ng tune, till, rememheimg himself, 
he moved on. 

Instead of returning to the house he went along the 
ridge till he arrived at the veige of Clnllington Wood, and 
in the same desultory manner roamed under the trees, not 
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pausing till he had come to Three-Walks-End, and the 
hollow elm hard by. He peeped in at life rift In the soft 
dry layer of touchwood that floored »the hollow Margery’s 
tracks were still visible, as she had made them there when 
dressing for the ball. 

' Little Margery ! ’ mm mured the Enron 
In a moment he thought better of this mood, and turned 
to go home. But behold, a iorin stood behind him—that 
of the girl whose name had been on his bps 

She was m utter confusion. ‘ I—I- did not know you 
were here, sir 1 ' she began. ' I was out for a little walk ' 
She could get no fuithei ; her eyes filled with tears Thai 
spice of willulness, even hardness, winch characterized her 
in Jim’s company, magically disappeared m the present e 
of the Baron. t 

' Never mind, never mind,' said he, marking under a 
severe manner who fever he f< It. 4 The nv < ding is awkward, 
and ought not to have o(r,uired, esp( dally af. as 1 suppose, 
you are shortly to bp married to James Hayward But 
it cannot be h« Jped now. You had no idea 1 was here, o' 
course. Neifhet had 1 of seeing you Remember you 
cannot be too careful/ continued the Eaiou, in .the same 
grave tone ; ' and I strongly request you as 1 iiiend to do 
vour utmost to avoid meetings lilav this When \ou .saw 
me before I turned, vliy did you not go away ' 

' f did not see you, sir. I did not thiAk of seeing you. 

I was walking this way, And I only looked in to s* e the 
tree ’ 

' 'Hi1 1 shows \ on ha a; been flunking of t hings t mi should 
not think of,’ returned the Baron. 'Cloud morning' 
Margery could answer nothing. A browbeaten glance, 
almost of mist 1 v, was all she gave In.’i He took a slow' 
step away Irom her; •then turned * uddt n!y bark and, 
stooping, impulsively kissed lur cheek taking her as much 
by surprise as evet a woman«\\as taken in her life 
Immediately after he went oft •with a flushed fare and 
rapid strides, 'which he did not check till lie teas within his 
own boundaries 

The haymaking season now set in vigorously and tHe 
weir-hatches were all drawn in the meads to chain oh tin 
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water. The streams ran themselves dry, and there was 
no longer any dilhculty in walking about among them. 
The Baion could very well witness from the elevations 
ab&ut his house the activity which followed these pre¬ 
liminaries. The white shirt-sleeves of the mowers glistened 
in, the sun, the scythes Hashed, voices echoed, snatches of 
song floated about, and there were glimpses of red waggon- 
wheels, purple gowns, and many-coloured handkerchiefs. 

The Baron had been told that the haymaking was to be 
tollow nl by the wedding, and had he gone down the vale 
to the dairy he would have had evidence to that effect. 
Dairyman Tucker's house was in a whirlpool of bustle, 
and among other difficulties was that of turning the cheese- 
room into a genteel apartment for the time being, and 
hiding the awkwardm s of having to pass through the 
milk-house to get to tiie parlour door. These household 
contrivances appeared to interest Margery much more than 
l he great question of dressing (or the ceremony and the 
ceremony itself. In all relating to that she showed an 
indescribable backwardness, which f ' later on was well 
remembered 

‘ If it were only somebody else, and I was one of the 
bridesmaids, I really think I should like it bettei ! ' she 
murmured one afternoon. 

‘ Away with thee—that’s only youi shyness 1 ’ said one 
ol the milkmaids. 

It is said that about this timt the Baron seemed to feel 
the effects of solitude strongly. Solitude revives the simple 
instincts of primitive man, and lonely cou <lry rook 1 , afford 
rich soil for wayward emotions. Moreover, idb ness waters 
those unconsidered impulses which a short season of turmoil 
would stamp out. It is difficult to speak with «my exact¬ 
ness of the bearing of such conditions on the tnind of the 
Baron—a man of whom so little was ever tiuly known— 
but there is no doubt that his mind ran much on Margery 
as an individual, withoiK reference to her rank or quality, 
or to the question whether she would marry Jim Hayward 
that summer. She was the single lovely human thing 
within his present horizon, for he lived in absolute seclu¬ 
sion ; and her image unduly affected him. 
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But, leaving conjecture, let me state what happened. 
One Saturday evening, two or three wt*>ks after his acci¬ 
dental meeting with her in the woqd, he wrote the note 

following:— * 

» 

Di-.au Margery,— 

You must not suppose that, because I spoke somewhat severely 
to you at our chance encounter by the hollow tree, 1 have any feel¬ 
ing against you. .Far from it Now, as ever, I have the most 
grateful sense of your considerate kindness to me on a momentous 
occasion which shall be nameless. 

You solemnly promised to come and see me whenever J should 
send for you Can you call for five minutes as soon as possible, 
and disperse those plaguy glooms from which I am so unfortunate 
as to sillier ' If you refuse I will not answer for the consecjuenres. 
I shall be in the summer shelter oi theinount to-inoirow morning 
.if half-past ten 11 you come I shall be grafcful l ha\e also 
something lot you. 

• Yours, 

X 

In keeping with the tenpr of this epislle.the desponding, 
self-oppressed Baton ascended the mount on Sunday morn¬ 
ing and sat down 'There was nothing here to signify 
exactly the hour, but before the chuich bells had begun 
he heard somebody approaching at the back. *The light 
footstep moved timidly, fust to one recess, and then to 
another ; then to the third, where he sat in the shades 
Poor Margeiy stood before him 

She looked worn and weary, and her* little shoes and 
the skirts of her dro'-s wer eCovered with dust. The weathei 
was sultry, tin sun being already high and powerful, and 
ram had not fallen for weeks The Baron, who walked 
little, had thought nothing of Ihc effects of tins heat and 
drought in inducing fatigue. A distance winch had been 
but a reasonable exercise on a foggj morning was a drug 
for Margery now. She, was out of breath , and anxiety, 
even unhappiness, was written on he. everywhere 

He rose to Ins feet and took her hand. He was vexed 
with himself at sight of her. * ‘ My dear little girl ! ' he 
said. ‘ You are tired—you should not have come.' 

' You sent for me, sir; and I was afiaid you were ill; 
and my promise to you was sacred.' 

He bent over her, looking upon her downiest Luo, and 
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still holding her hand; then he dropped it, and took a 
pace,or two backwards. 

‘ It was a whim, notching more,' he said sadly. ' I wanted 
to ,see my little friend, to express good wishes—and to 
present her with this.' He held forward a small morocco 
case, and showed her how to open it, disclosing a pretty 
locket set with pearls. ‘ It is intended as a wedding 
present,’ he continued. * To be returned to me again if 
you do not marry Jim this summer—it is to be this summer, 
I think ? ' ■ 

' It was, sir,' she said with agitation. ' But it is so no 
longer. And, therefore, I cannot take this.' 

‘What do you sav ? tl ' 

' It was to have b' ^n to-day; but now it cannot be ’ 

' The wedding to-do r —Sunday ? ' he cried 

‘ We lixed Sunday not to hinder milch time at this busy 
season of the year,' replied she. 

' And have you, then, put it off---surely not ? ' 

‘ You sent for me, and I have come,' she answered humbly, 
like an obedient familiar in the employ of some great 
enchanter. Indeed, the Baron’s power ovei this innocent 
girl was cpriously like enchantment, or mesmeric influence. 
It was so masterful that the sexual element was almost 
eliminated. It was that of Piospero over the gentle Ariel. 
And yet xt was probably only that of the cosmopolite over 
the recluse, of ibe experienced man over the simple maid. 

' You have come—on your wedding day 1 - O Margery, 
this is a mistake. Of course, you should not have obeyed 
me, since, though I thought your wedding would be soon, 

I did not know it was to-day.’ 

'I promised you, sir; and I would rati, r keep my 
promise to you than be married to Jim.' 

‘ That must not be—the feeling is wrong 1 ' he murmuied, 
looking at the distant hills. ' There seems to be a fate in 
all this ; I get out of the frying-pan into the lire. What a 
recompense to you for ypui 4 goodness ! The fact is, I was 
out of health and out of spirits, so I—but no more of that. 
Now instantly to repair this tremendous blunder that we 
have made—that’s the question.' 

After a pause, he went on huiriedly. ‘ Walk down the 
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hill; get into the road. By that time I shall be there 
with a phaeton. We may get back in fimc. What time 
is it now ? If not, no doubt the wedding can be to-morrow ; 
so all will come right again. Don’t ciy, rny dear girl. 
Keep the locket, of course—you’ll marry Jim.’ 

IX 

He hastened down towards the stables, and she went on 
as directed It seemed as if he must have put in the horse 
himself, so quickly did he reappear with the phaeton on 
the open road. Margery silently took her seat, and the 
Baron seemed cut to the quick with self-reproach as he 
noticed the listless indifference with which she acted. There 
was no doubt that in her heart she had preferred obeying 
the apparently important mandate that morning to becom¬ 
ing Jim’s wife ; but there was no less doubt that had the 
Baron left her alone she would quietly have gone to the 
altar. t . 

He drove along furiously, in a cloud of dust. There 
was much to contemplate in that peaceful Sunday morning 
---the windless trees and fields, the shaking sunlight, the 
pause in human stir. Yet neither of them beaded, and 
thus they di<*w near to the dairy. His first expressed 
intention had been to go indoors *with her, but this lie 
abandoned as impolitic in the highest degree. 

‘ You may be soon enough/ lie said,‘springing down, 
and helping her to follow.* ‘ Tell the tiuth ■ say you were 
sent for to receive a wedding present—that it was a mis¬ 
take on my part- n mistake on yours ; and I think they’ll 
forgive. . . . And, Margery, my last request to vou is 
this : that if I send for you again, you do r.ot come. Piom- 
ise solemnly, my dear girl, that any such request shall 
he unheeded ' • 

Her lips moved, but the promise was not aititillated. 

' O, sir, I cannot promise it 1 • < she said at last. 

‘ But you must; your salvation may depend on it ! ' he 
insisted almost sternly. ‘ You don’t know what I am.’ 

‘ Then, sir, I promise/ she leplied. “ Now leave! me to 
mvself, please, and I’ll go indoors and man ape nutteis/ 

He turned the horse and drove avvj.), 1 ut only for a 
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little distance. Out of sight he pulled rein suddenly. 
' Only to go backhand propose it to her;, and she’d come ! ' 
he murmured. , 

He stood up in the phaeton, and by this means he could 
see over the hedge. Margery still sat listlessly in the same 
place theie was not a lovelier flower in the field. ‘ No,’ 
he*said; ‘ no, no—never ! ’ He reseated himself, and the 
wheels sped lightly back over the soft dust to Mount Lodge. 

Meanwhile Margery had not moved. If the Baron could 
dissimulate on tin* side of seventv she could dissimulate 

\S 

on the side of calm. lie did not know what had been 
veiled by the quiet promise to manage malteis indoois. 
Rising at It nglh she first turned away fiom the house; 
and by-and-by, having apparently forgotten till then that 
she carried it in her he id, she opened the case and looked 
at the locket. This seemed to give licr courage. She 
turned, set her face towards the dairy in good earnest, and 
though her hc^rt faltered wheq the gates came in sight, 
she kept on and drew near the door 

On the threshold she stood listening The house was 
silent. Decorations were visible in the passage, and also 
the carefjillv swept and sanded path to the gate, which 
she was to have trodden as a bride ; but the sparrow's 
hopped over it as if it were abandoned : and all appeared 
to have been checked at its*climaelenc, like a < lock stopped 
on the strike. Till tflis moment of confronting the sus¬ 
pended animation of the 500110* she had not realized the 
lull shock of the convulsion which her disappearance must 
have caused. It is quite certain—ap. it fiom her own 
repeated assurances to that effect in laier years - that m 
hastening off that morning to h t sudden engagement, 
Margery had net counted the cost of such an enterprise , 
while a dim notion that she might get back again in 
time for the ceremony, if the message meant nothing 
serious, should also be mantioned in h<r favour. But, 
upon the whole, she hadnobeyed the call with an unreason¬ 
ing obedience w'orthy of a discipk- in primitive limes. A 
conviction that the Baron’s life might depend upon her 
presence—for she had by this time divined the tragical 
event she had interrupted on the foggy morning—took 
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from her all will to judge and consider calmly. The simple 
affairs of her and hers seemed nothing beside the possibility 
of harm to him. • 

A well-known step moved on the* sanded floor within, 
and she went forward That she saw her father’s lace 
before her, just within the door, can hardly be said : it 
was rather Reproach and Rage in a human mask. 

f What! ye have dared to come back alive, hussy* to 
look upon the dupery you have practised on honest people ! 
You’ve mortified us all; I don't want to see 'ee , 1 don’t 
wafnt to know anything ! ’ He walked up and down the 
room, unable to command himself ‘ Nothing but being 
dead could have excused ’ee lor not meeting and marry¬ 
ing that man this morning; and y£t you have the brazen 
impudence to stand there as w-'ll as evei f What be Von 
here for ? ’ * 

’ I’ve come back 1o many Jim, if he wants me to,’ she 
said faintl v ‘ And if not —perhaps so much 1 he better 1 was 
sent for this morning early I thought—*—’ She halted. 
To say that she had thought a man’s death might happen 
by his own hand, if she did not go to him, would never do 
‘ J was obliged to go.’ she said ‘ I had given my won 1 ' 

‘ Why didn’t you tell us, then, so that tht* wedding 
could be put off, without making fools o’ 11s ? J 

‘ Because I was afraid you wouldn’t let me go, and I 
had made up my mind to go* t 
‘ To go where ? ' ^ * 

She was silent, till she said, ' I will tell Jim all, and 
why it was, and if lie’s any friend of mine he’ll excuse me ’ 

‘ Not Jim—he's no such fool Jim had put all ready 
for you, Jim had called at your house, a-dressed up in his 
new wedding clothes, and a-smiling like the sun, Jim 
had told the parson, had got the rngers in tow, and the 
clerk awaiting, and •then—you was gone 1 Then Jim 
turned as pale as rcndlewood, and busted out, “If she 
don’t many me to-day," 'a srfld, “ she don’t marry me at 
all! No ; let her look elsewhere %r a husband For tew 
years I’ve put up with her haughty tricks and her takings,” 
’a said. “ I’ve droudged and I’ve traipsed, l\e bought 
and I’ve sold, all wi’ an eye to her; I've Mifhueil hoi^e- 
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flesh,” he says-—yes, them was his noble words—” but HI 
suffer it no longer. She shall go ! ” ” Jim,” says I, “ you 

be a man. If she’s alive, I commend *>’ee; if she’s dead, 
pity my old age.” 't She isn’t dead,” says he ; “ for I've 
ju$t heard she was seen walking off across the fields this 
morning, looking all of a scornful triumph.” He turned 
round and went, and the rest o' the neighbours went ; 
and here be I left to the reproach o't.' 

' He was too hasty,' murmured Margery. ‘ For now 
he's said this I can’t marry him to-morrow, as I might 
ha' done ; and perhaps so much the better.’ 1 

' You can be so calm about it, can ye ? He my arrange¬ 
ments nothing, then, that you should break ’em up, and 
say off-hand what w&n't done to-day might ha’ been 
done to-morrow, and uch flick-flack ? Out o’ my sight! 
I won’t hear any more I won’t spo.uk to 'ce any more.’ 

' I’ll go away, and then you’ll be sorry! ’ 

' Very well, go. Sorry— not I.’ 

He turned and stamped his way into the cheese-room. 
Margery w r ent upstairs She too \yas excited now, and 
instead of fortifying herself in her bedroom till her father's 
rage had blown over, as she had often done on lesser occa¬ 
sions, she* packed up a bundle of articles, crept down again, 
and went out of the house She had a place of refuge in 
these cases of necessity, and her father knew it, and was 
less alarmed at seeing,her 'depart than he might otherwise 
have been This! place was Rook’s Gate, the house of her 
grandmother, who always took 1 Margery’s pait when that 
young woman was particularly in the wrong. 

The devious way she pursued, to avoid th° vi( inity of 
Mount Lodge, was tedious, and "he was a!- ady weary. 
But the cottage was a lestful place to ariive at, for she 
was her own mistress there—her grandmother newer com¬ 
ing downstairs—and Fdy, the woman who lived with and 
attended her, being a cipher except in muscle and voice. 
The approach was by a straight open road, boidered bv 
thin lank trees, all slopiif^ away from the south-west wind- 
quarter, and the scene bore a stiange resemblance to cir 
tain bits of Dutch landscape which have been imprinted 
on the world’s eye by Hobbema and his school. 
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Having explained to her granny that the wedding was 
put off, and that she had come to stay, 011c of Margery's 
first acts was carefully to pack up the locket and case, 
her wedding present from the Baron. The conditions of 
the gift were •unfulfilled, and she wished it to go back 
instantly. Perhaps, m the intimacies of her bosom, there 
luiked a greater satisfaction with the reason foi retugiing 
the present than she would have felt just then with a 
reason lor keeping it. 

To send the article was difficult. In the evening she 
wrapped herself up, searched and found a gauze veil that 
had been used by her grandmother in past years for hiving 
swarms of bees, buried her face in it, and sallied ioith 
with a palpitating heart till she drew near the tabernacle 
of her dc mi-gorl, the Baron She ventured only to the 
back dooi, where she handed in the paicel addicsscd to 
him. and quickly came away. 

Now il seems that during the da}/ the Baion had been 
unable to Jcain the resiil? ot his attempt fo lei 11111 Margery 
in time foi the evuit he had interrupted Wishing, for 
obvious reasons, to avoid direct inquuy by messenger, and 
being too unwell to go iar himself, he could learn no par¬ 
ticulars. Pie was sitting m thought aller a lonch dinner 
when the paicel intimating failure was brought m The 
footman whose cunositv had, been exeted by the mode 
of its arrival, peeped through the ke} ho^e after dosing the 
door to learn wliat the ticket meant. Dirot tlv the Baion 
had opened it he tlnust out his feet veheineiillv from his 
chnu and began cursing his ruinous conduct in bunging 
about such a dreader, for the return of the lod:et denoted 
not only no wedding that day, but none to-morrow, or at 
any nine 

‘ t have done that innocent worn,01 a great wrong 1 ’ he* 
murmured “Deprived her of. pe’haps, tier ouh oppor¬ 
tunity oj becoming mistress of a happy home 1 ' 

» 

X 

A considerable period of inaction followed among all 
concerned 

Nothing tended to dissipate the obsnirty which veiled 
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the life of the Baron. The position he occupied in the 
minds of the country-folk around was one which combined 
the mysteriousness ot a legendary character with the unob¬ 
trusive deeds of a modern gentleman To this (lay who¬ 
ever takes the trouble to go down to Silverthorn in Lower 
Wessex and make inquiries will find existing there almost a 
superstitious feeling for the moody, melancholy stranger 
who resided in the Lodge some forty years ago 

Whence he came, whither he was going were alike 
unknown. It was said that his mother had been an English 
lady of noble family who had married a foreigner not 
unheard of in circles where 1 men pile up ‘ the cankered 
heaps of strangi■-achieved gold'—that he had been born 
and educated in Englind, taken abroad, and so on But 
the facts of a life in su- h cases are of little account beside 
the aspect of a life , anil hence, though«doubtlcss the years 
of his existence contained their share of trite and homely 
circumstance, the curtain which masked all this was never 
lifted to gtatifv such a theatie 6f spectators as those at 
Silveithoin. Theiein lay hts charm. » His life was a vig¬ 
nette, of which the central strokes only were drawn with 
any distinctness, the environment shading away to a blank. 

He nnglit have been said to resemble that solitary bird, 
the heron The still, lonely stream was his frequent haunt ; 
on its banks lie would stand jor hours with his rod, looking 
into the water, bqholdirtg the tawny inhabitants with the 
eye of a philosopher, and seeming to say, ‘ Bite or don't 
bite --it’s all the same to me ' He was often mistaken 
for a ghost by children , and for a poll rid willow by men, 
when, on their w*ay home in the dusk, they saw lam motion¬ 
less by some rushy bank, unobservant of tin decline of 
day. 

Why did he come to fish near Silverthorn ^ That was 
never explained. As far as was known he had no relatives 
near ; the fishing there was not exceptionally good, the 
society thereabout was cjpchiedly meagre. That he had 
committed some folly or hasty act, that he had been wrong¬ 
fully accused of some crime, thus rendering his seclusion 
trom the world desiiable for a while, squared very well 
with his frequent melancholy. But such as lie was there 
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he lived, well supplied with fishing-tackle, and tenant of a 
furnished house, just suited to the requirements of such an 
eccentric being as he. 

Margery’s farther, having privately ascertained that she 
was living with her grandmother, and getting into ho harm, 
refrained from communicating with her, m the hope* of 
seeing her contrite at his door. It had, of course, become 
known about Silvcrthorn that at the last moment Margeiy 
refused to wed Hayward, by absenting herself from the 
house. Jim was pitied, yet not pitied much, for it was 
said that he ought not to have been so eager foi a woman 
who had shown no anxiety foi ljun 

And where was Jim himself ? It must not be support d 
that that tactician had all this while withdrawn from 
mortal eye to tear Ifts hail 111 silent indignation and despair, 
lie had, in truth, merely letircd up the lonesome defile 
between the downs to his smouldering lain, and the ancient 
lamparts above it; anti there, alter lbs first boms of 
natural discomposing, lie quietly waited for overtures from 
the possibly repentant Margeiy. But no overtures airived, 
and then he meditated anew on the absorbing problem of 
her skittishness, and how to set about another campaign 
for her conquest, notwithstanding Jus late disastrous failure. 
Why had he failed ? To wlvit was her strange conduct 
owing ? That was the thing wlnfch puzzled him, 

lie had made no advance m solving the riddle when, 
one morning, a stranger appeared on the down above him, 
looking as if he had lost his way. The man had a good 
deal of black Lair below' his felt hat, and carried undei his 
aim a case containing a musical instrument. Descending 
to where Jim stood, he asked if there wtre not a short cut 
across that way to Tivworthy, whue a fete was to be held. 

‘ Well. } 7 es, there is,' said Jim. ‘ But ’lis an enormous 
distant e for Vc.’ 

' O yes,' replied the musician., ‘ I wash to intercept the 
carrier on the highway.' 

The nearest way was precisely in the direction of Rook’s 
Gate, wlieie Margeiy, as Jim knew, was staying. Having 
some time to spare, Jim was strongly impelled to make a 
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kind act to the lost musician a pretext for taking observa- 
tions in that neighbourhood ; and telling his acquaintance 
that he was going the same way, he started without further 
ado* 

They skiited the long length of meads, ahd in due time 
arrived it the back of Rook's Gate, where the path joined 
the high road. A hedge divided the public way from the 
cottage garden. Jim drew up at this point and said, ‘ Your 
road is straight on : I turn back here ' 

Bu' the musician was standing lixed, as if m great per¬ 
plexity Thrusting his hand into Ins forest of black hair, 
he murmured, ‘ Surely it is the same—surely } ' 

Jim, following tin. (Erection of his neighbour’s eyes, 
found them to be fixe d on a figure till that moment hidden 
from himself—Marger) Tucker—who was crossing the gar¬ 
den to an opposite gate with a little theose in her arms, 
her head thrown back, and her lace quite exposed. 

' What of her ? ' said Jim. 

i ^ li * 

‘ Two months ago I formed one'of the band at the Yeo¬ 
manry Ball given by Lord Toncborough in the next county. 
I saw that young lady dancing the polka there in robes of 
gauze andjare. Now I see her carry a cheese ! ’ 

‘ Never * ’ said Jun incredulously. 

' But I do not mistake. I say it is so 1 ' 

Jim licuculed the idea ; Hie bandsman protested, and 
was about to lose«his tamper, when Jim gave in with the 
good-nature of a person who can a/ford to despise opinions ; 
and the musician wenl his way 
As he dwindled out of sight Jun began to think more 
carefully over what he had said. The young man's thoughts 
grew quite to an excitement, for tie re came n.io his mind 
the Bj ron’s extraordinary kindness in regard to furniture, 
hitlicito accounted for by the assumption that the noble¬ 
man had taken a fancy to him Could it be, among all 
the amazing things of hie, th^t the Baron was at the bottom 
of this mischief, and that toe had amused himself by taking 
Margery to a ball ^ 

Doubts and suspicions which distract some lovers <o 
imbecility orly served to bring out Jim's great qualities. 
Where he trusted he was the most trusting fellow in 
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the world; where he doubted he could be guilty of the 
slyest strategy. Ojuce suspicious, Ik* betaine one of those 
subtle, watchful characters who, without integiity, make 
good thieves ; with a little, good jobbers, with a little 
more, good dijflomatists. Jim was honest, and he con¬ 
sidered what to do. 

Retracing his steps, he peeped again. She had gone-in ; 
but she would soon reappear, for it could be seen that she 
was carrying little new cheeses one by one to a spring-cart 
and horse tethered outside the gate—her grandmother, 
though not a regular dairy woman, still managing a few 
cows by means of a man and maid. With the lightness 
of a cat Jim crept round to the gate, took a piece of chalk 
from his pocket, and wrote upon the boarding ‘ 'Che Barm.’ 
Then he retreated to the other side ot the garden where 
he had just watched Margciy 

In due time she emerged with another little cheese, 
came on to the garden dopr, and glanced ypon the chalked 
words which confronted her. She started : the cheese 
rolled from her arms* to the ground, and biohc into pieces 
like a pudding 

She looked tearfully round, her face burning like sunset, 
and, seeing nobody, stooped to pick up the flaccid lumps 
Jim, with a pale face, dt parted *as invisibly as he had 
come. He had proved the bandsman's tale to be true 
On his way back lie formed a resolution.* It was to beard 
the lion in his den— to cull on the Baron. 

Meanwhile Margery had iccovered her equanimity, and 
gathered up the broken cheese But she could by no 
means account for the handwriting. Jim was just the 
sort of fellow to play her such a trick at ordinary times, 
but she imagined him to be lar too incensed against her 
to do it now , and sbf suddenly v mdered if it were any 
sort of signal from the Baton birr -.elf 

Of hun she had lately heard nothing. If ever monotony 
pervaded a life it pervaded liersmt Rook's Gate , and she 
had begun to despair of any happy change But it is 
precisely when the social atmosphere seems stagnant that 
gieat events are brewing. Margery’s quiet .wis broken 
first, as we have seen, by a slight start, unly rulfiucnt to 
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make her drop a cheese ; and then by a more serious 
matter. 1 , 

She was inside the $ame garden one day when she heard 
tw« watermen talking without. The conversation was to 
the effect that the strange gentleman who hhd ^aken Mount 
Lodge for the season was seriously ill. 

‘ How ill ? ' cried Margery through the hedge, which 
screened her from recognition 

‘ Bad abed,' said one of the watermen. 

' Inflammation of the lungs,' said the other. 

' Got wet, fishing,' the first chimed in. 

Margery could gather no more. An ideal admiration 
rather than any posdiue passion existed in her breast for 
the Baron : she had u f late seen too little of him to allow 
any incipient views of l m as a lover to grow to formidable 
dimensions It was an extremely rofhantic feeling, deli’ 
cate as an aroma, capable of quickening to an active prin¬ 
ciple, or dying ty ‘ a painless sympathy,' as the case might 
be. ' 

This news of Ins illness, coupled \vith the mysterious 
chalking on the gate, troubled her, and revived his image 
much Sfye took to walking up and down the garden- 
paths, looking into the hearts of flowers, and not thinking 
what they were Ills last request had been that she was 
not to go to him if he should send for her ; and now she 
asked herself, wat the hame on the gate a hint to enable 
lici to go without infringing the letter of her promise ? 
Thus unexpectedly had Jim’s manoeuvre operated. 

Ten days passed All she could hear of the Baron were 
the same words, ‘Bad abed,' till one afternoon, after a 
gallop of the physician to the Lodge, the tunings spread 
like lightning that the Baron wa? dying. 

Margery distressed herself with,the question whether 
she might be permitted to visit him and say her prayers 
at his bedside; but she feared to venture; and thus 
eight-and-forty hours slipped away, and the Baron si ill 
lived. Despite her shyness and awe of him she had almost 
made up her mind to call when, just at dusk on that Octohci 
evening, somebody came to the door and asked for her. 

She could see the messenger's head against the low new 
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moon. He was a man-servant. He said he had been all 
the way to her father's, and had been •sent thence to her 
there. He simply brought a note, j.nd, delivering it into 

her hands, went away. • 

• 

‘ Dear Margery Tucker,’ ran the note—‘ They say i am not 
likely to live, so 1 want to see you be here at eight o’clock this 
evening Come quite alone to the side-door, and tap four times 
softly My trusty man will admit you The occasion is .m impor¬ 
tant one Prepare yoiuself for a solemn ceremony, which L wish 
to ha\e performed while it lies 111 my powci 

. ‘ Von X w n n ’ 


Xt 

Margery’s face flushed up, and her neck and arms glowed 
in sympathy. The quickness of youthful imagination, and 
the assuniptiveness of woman's reason, sent her straight 
as an arrow this thought : ’He wants to marry me 1 ' 

She had heard of similar strange proceedings, in which 
the orange-flower and thp sad cypress vv^re intertwined 
People sometimes wished on their deathbeds, from mo rives 
of esteem, to form a ft gal tie which they had not cared to 
establish as a domestic one dining thtir active life. 

For a few minutes Margery <ould hardly be called excifed, 
she was excitement itself Between surprise and modesty 
she blushed and tiembled by turns. She became giave, 
sat down 111 the solitary room? and looked into the fire. 
At seven o’< lock she ioce resolved,*and went quite tran¬ 
quilly upstairs, where she speedily began to dress. 

In making this hasty toilet nine-tenths of her care were 
given to her linnds The summer had left them slightly 
brown, and she held them up and looked at them vvflli 
some misgiving, the fourth finger of her left hand more 
especially. Hot washings and cold washings, certain Tiro- 
ducts from bee and flciwer known »wily to country gnls, 
everything she could think of, were , i ’cd upon those little 
sunburnt hands, till she persuaded heiseli that they were 
really as white as could be wished by a husband with a 
hundred titles. Her dressing completed, she left word 
with Edy that she was going for a long walk, and set out 
m the direction of Mount Lodge. 

She no longer tripped like a girl, but walK d like a woman. 
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While crossing the park she murmured ‘ Baroness von 
Xanten ' in a prohunciation of her o\yn. The sound of 
that title caused her f such agitation that she was obliged 
to pause, with her hand upon her heart. 

The house was so closely neighboured *by shrubberies 
on, three of its sides that it was not till she had gone nearly 
round it that she found the little door. The resolution 
she had been an hour in forming failed her when she stood 
at the portal. While pausing for courage to tap, a car¬ 
riage Jrove up to the front entrance a little way off, and 
peeping round the corner she saw alight a clergyman, and 
a gentleman in whom Margery fancied that she recognized 
a well-known solicitor «from the neighbouring town. She 
had no longer any d*. ubt of the nature of the ceremony 
proposed ‘ It is sud ! en—but I must obey him ! * she 
murmured . and tapped four times. * 

The door was opened so quickly that the servant must 
have been standing immediately, inside. She thought him 
the man who had driven them to the ball—the silent man 
who could be trusted Without a word he conducted her 
up the back staircase, and through a door at the top, into 
a wide corridor. She w'as asked to wait in a little dressing- 
room, where theie was a lire, and an old metal-funned 
looking-glass over the ^mantelpiece, in which she caught 
sight of herself. A red spot burnt in each of her cheeks , 
the rest of her face was pale ; and her eyes were like dia¬ 
monds of the first water. « 

Before she had been seated many minutes the man came 
back noiselessly, and she followed him to a dooi covered 
by a red and black curtain, whir h he lifted and ushered 
her into a large chamber. A sneened light, stood on a 
table before her, and on her left the hangings of a tall, 
dark, four-post bedstead obstructed her view ol che centre 
of the room. Everything here seemed of such a magni¬ 
ficent type to her eyes that she felt contused, diminished 
to half her height, halfpher strength, half her prettiness. 
The man who had conducted her retired at once, and some 
one came softly round the angle of the bed-curtains. He 
held out his hand kindly—rather patronismgly: it was 
the solicitor whom she knew by sight. This gentleman 
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led her forward, as if she had been a lamb rather than a 
woman, till the occupant of the bed was revealed. 

The Baron’s eyes were closed, and f her entry had been 
so noiseless that he did not open them. The pallor of his 
face nearly maflched the white bed-linen, and his dark 
hair and heavy black moustache were like dashes'of ii\k 
on a clean page Near him sat the parson and another 
gentleman, whom she afterwards learnt to be a London 
physician ; and on the parson whispering a few words the 
Ba^on opened his eyes. As soon as he saw her he smiled 
faintly, and held out his hand. 

Margery would have wept for him, if she had not been 
too overawed and palpitating to da anything. She quite 
forgot what she had come for, shook hands with him 
mechanically, and could hardly return an answer to his 
weak ‘ Dear Margery? you see how I am—how are you ? ’ 
In preparing for marriage she had not calculated on 
such a scene as this. Her alfection for the. Bar on had too 
much of the vague in it to afford her trustfulness now. 
She wished she had come. On a sign from Ihe Baron 
the lawyer brought her a chair, and tlm oppressive silent 
was broken by the Baron’s words , 

‘ I am pulled down to death’s door, Maigery,’ he said ; 

‘ and I suppose I soon shall pass through . . . My peace 
has been much disturbed in this illness, foi just before it 
attacked me I received— that prcseilt you returned, lrom 
which, and 111 other ways, l learnt that you had lost youi 
chance of manlage. . . . Now it was I who did the haim, 
and you can imagine how the news has affected me. It 
has worried me dl the illness through, and 1 cannot dis¬ 
miss my eiror from my mind. . . I want to right the 
wrong 1 have done you before 1 die. Margery, you ha\c 
always obeyed me, and g stiange as die request 111.1v be, 
will you obey me now ? ’ 

She whispered ‘ Yes ’ g 

‘ Well, then,’ said the Baron, ' these three gentlemen are 
lieie for a special purpose : one helps the body—he’s 
called a physician ; another helps the soul - lie’s a parson ; 
the other helps the understanding—lie’s a lawvci. They 
are here partly on my account, and partly <■:» voms.’ 
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The speakei then made a sign to the lawyer, who went 
out of the door. «He came back almost instantly, but not 
alone. Behind him, ( dressed up in his best clothes, with a 
ftower in his buttonhole and a bridegroom’s air, walked— 

Jim. . 

XII 

Margery could hardly repress a scream. As for flushing 
and blushing, she had turned hot and turned pale so many 
tirn-s already during the evening, that there was really pow 
nothing of that sort left lor her to do; and she remained 
in complexion much as before. O, the mockery of it ! 
That secret dream—-that sweet word ‘ Baroness ! ’—which 
had sustained her ah the way along. Instead of a Baron 
there stood Jim, whr e-waistcoated, demure, every hair in 
place, and, if she mistook not, even*a deedy spark in his 
eye. 

Jim's surprising presence on the scene may be briefly 
accounted for His resolve to seek an explanation with 
the Baron at all risks had proved uhexpectedly easy : the 
interview had at once been granted, and then, seeing the 
crisis at .which matters stood, the Baron had generously 
revealed to Jim the whole of his indebtedness to and know¬ 
ledge of Margery. The truth of the Baron’s statement, 
the innocent nature as yet of the acquaintanceship, Ins 
sorrow for the tuptufc he had produced, was so evident 
that, far from having any further doubts of his patron, 
Jim frankly asked his advice on the next step to be pur¬ 
sued. At this stage the Baror; fell ill and, desiiing much 
to see the two young people united before his death, he 
had sent anew to Hayward, and proposed i.ie plan which 
they were now about to attempt--a marriage at the bed¬ 
side of the sick man by special lipenct. The .nflucnce at 
Lambeth of some friends of the Baron's, and the charitable 
bequests of his late mother to several deserving Church 
funds, were generally supposed to be among the reasons 
why the application for the lit/ nee was not refused. 

This, however, is of small consequence. The Baron 
probably knew, in proposing this method of celebrating 
the marriage, that his enormous power over her would 
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outweigh any sentimental obstacles which she might set 
up—inwaid objections that, without his presence and firm¬ 
ness, might prove tpo much for her acquiescence. Doubt¬ 
less he foiesaw, too, the advantage 0/ getting her into t]ic 
house before making flic individuality of her husband clear 
to her mind. 

Now, the Baron’s conjectures were right as to the evejil. 
but wrong as to the motives. Margery was a perfect little 
dissembler on some occasions, and one of them was when 
she wished to hide any sudden mortification that might 
bring her into ridicule She had no sooner lecoveied from 
her first fit of discomfiture than pnde bade her siifiei 
anything lather than reveal her absurd disappointment 
Hence the scene progressed as follows . 

' Come here, Hayward,’ said the invalid. Hayward came 
near. The Baron, holding her hand in one of his own 
and her lover's in the other < on tinned, ‘ Will von, m spite 
of your recent vexation with hei, many hei now it sh< 
does not refust' '<> ’ * 

'I will, sir,’ saul Jan promptW 

' And Margeiy, what do you say ? It i-> meieiv a setting 
of things right You have a 1 read}' promised this 3'oung 
man to be his wile, and should, of tomse, perform com¬ 
promise You don’t dislike Jim ? 

‘ O no, sir,’ she said, in a lovy, diy voice. 

‘ I like him better than I can tell yon,’^said the Baton 
‘ lie is an honourable man, # and will make you a good hus¬ 
band. You must remember that marriage is a life eon- 
tract. in which general compatibility of temper and woildly 
position is of more importance than fleeting passion, which 
never long survives. Now, will you, at my earnest request, 
and before I go to the South of Europe to die, agree In 
make this good man happy ? I have xpiessed vour mows 
on the subject, haven't I, Hayward 3 ’ 

‘To a T, sir,’ said Jim emphatically, with a motion of 
raising his hat to his influential ajly, till lie remembered 
he had no hat on ‘ And, though I could hardly expect 
Margery to gie in for my asking, I feels she ought to gie 
in for yours.’ 

‘ And you accept him, my little fiiend ? 
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' Yes, sir,’ she murmured, 'if he’ll agree to a thing or 
two.' t 

' Doubtless he will—what are theyV ' 

That I shall not be made to live with him till I am in 
the nund for it; and that my having him shall be kept 
unknotvn for the present.’ 

’ 1 Well, what do you think of it, Hayward ? ' 

' Anything that you or she may wish I'll do, my noble 
lord,' said Jim. 

‘ Well, her request is not unreasonable, seeing that the 
proceedings are, on my account, a little hurried. So we’ll 
proceed. You rather expected this, from my allusion to a 
ceremony in my notc c did you not, Margerv ? ’ 

' Yes, t»ir,’ said she, with an effort. 

‘ Good ; I thought ?o ; vou looked so little surprised.' 

We now leave the scene in the bedroom for a spot not 
many yards off 

When the carriage seen by Margery at the door was 
driving up to Mount Lodge it'arrested the attention not 
only of the young gill, but of a man who had for some 
time been moving slowly about the opposite lawn, engaged 
m some operation while he smoked a short pipe A short 
observation ot his doings would have shown that he was 
sheltering some delicate plants from an expected frost, 
and that he was the gapdener. When the light at the 
door fell upon c tlie entering forms of parson and lawyci 
—the former a stranger, the ,latter known to him- —the 
gardener walked thoughtfully round the house. Reaching 
the small side-entrance he was further surprised to see it 
noiselessly open to a young woman, in whose momentarily 
illumined features he discerned those of h. gcry Tucker, 

Altogether there was something curious in this. The 
man returned to the lawn front, and perfuncto-, Jy went on 
putting shelters ovei certain plants, though his thoughts 
were plainly otherwise engaged. On the grass his foot¬ 
steps were noiseless, afid'the night moreover being still, 
he could presently hear a murmuring from the bedioom 
window over his head. 

The gardener took from a tree a ladder that he had 
used in nailing that day, set it under the window, and 
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ascended half-way, hoodwinking his conscience by seizing 
a nail or two with his hand and testing Jtheir twig-support- 
ing jiowers. He soon heard enough to satisfy him. The 
words of a churcV service in the strange pardon's voice 
were audible iy snatches through the blind : they were 
words he knew to be part of the solemnization of matri¬ 
mony, such as ‘wedded wife,’ ‘richer for poorer/ and'so 
on ; the less familiar parts being a more or less confused 
sound 

Satisfied that a wedding was in progress there, the gar¬ 
dener did not for a moment dreatn that one of the con¬ 
tracting parties could be other than the sick Karon. He 
descended the ladder and again wallu d round the house, 
waiting only till lie saw Margery emerge from the same 
little door ; when, fearing that he might be discover6d, 
ho withdrew in thegdirection of Ins own cottage. 

This building stood at the lower corner of the garden, 
and as soon as the gardener entered he was accosted by a 
handsome woman 111 a widow’s cap, who called him lather, 
and said that supper had been ready lor a long time They 
sat down, but during the meal the gardener was so absti acted 
and silent that ins daughter put her head winning!y to 
one side and said, ‘ What is it, father dear ? ’ * 

‘ All- -what is it J ’ cried the gardener ‘ Something 
that makes very little diiiereme to*me, hut may be of gieat 
account to you, if you play your cards well 7 lien 1 ’s been a 
wedding at the Lodge to-night! ' He related to her, with a 
caution to secrecy, all that he had heard and seen 

‘ We are tolk that have got to get their living/ lie said, 

‘ and such ones mustn't tell tales about their botteiv— 
Lord forgive the mockery of the word !■--—but time's some¬ 
thing to be made of it She’s a nice maid; so, Hairiet, 
do you take the first chance you t toi honouring her, 
before others know whitt has happem d. Sim e this is done 
so privately it will be kept private for some lime--till 
aftci his death, no question f» when I expect she'll take 
this house for herself, and blaze ?>ut as a widow-lady ten 
thousand pound strong. You being a widow, she may 
make you her company'-keeper ; and so you'll have a home 
by a little contriving.' 
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While this conversation progressed at the gardener's 
Margery was on lyu* way out of the Baron's house. She 
was, indeed, mairied. But, as we knoW # she was not mar¬ 
ried to the Baron Yhe ceremony over she seemed but 
little discomposed, and expressed a wish «£o return alone 
as she had come To this, of course, no objection could 
be* offered under the terms of the agreement, and wishing 
Jim a frigid good-bye, and the Baron a very quiet farewell, 
she went out by the door which had admitted her. Once 
safe and alone in the darkness of the paik she burst into 
tears, which dropped upon the grass as she passed aloftg. 
In the Baron's room she had seemed scared and helpless ; 
now her reason and emotions returned. The farther she 
got away fiom the glamour of that room, and the influence 
of its occupant, the r 'ore she became of opinion that she 
had acted foolishly. She had disobediently left her father's 
house, to obey him here. She had pleased everybody but 
herself. 

However, thirfking was now too late How she got into 
her grandmother's house she hardly knew ; but without 
a supper, and without confronting either her relative oi 

Edv, she went to bed 

♦ 

XIII 

On going out into ^hc f garden next morning, with a 
strange sense being another person than herself, she 
beheld Jim leaning mutely over the gate. 

He nodded. ‘ Good morning, Margery,’ he said civilly 

‘ Good morning,’ said Margery in the same tone. 

‘ I beg your pardon,' he continued. ‘ Bui which way 
was you going this morning ? ' 

' I am not going anywhere just now, Ihnnt you. But 
I shall go to my father’s by-and-by with July ' She went 
on with a sigh, ‘ I hav' done what'he has all along wished, 
that is, married you ; and there’s no longer reason foi 
enmity atween him an<J me.’ 

* Tiew—trew. Well, as I am going the same way, I 
can give you a lift m the trap, for the distance is long.’ 

‘No, thank you—I am used to walking,’ she said. 

They remained in silence, the gate between them, till 
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Jim’s convictions would apparently allow him to hold his 
peace no longer. This is a bad job ! 1 he murmured. 

‘ It is,’ she said, as one whose thoughts have only too 
readily been identified. ‘ How I came to agree to it is 
more than I can tell! ' And tears began rolling down her 
cheeks 

' The blame is more mine than yours, I suppose,’* he 
ietuined ‘ I ought to have said No, and not backed up 
tlie gentleman in carrying out this scheme. 'Twas his 
own notion entirely, as perhaps you know I should never 
have thought of such a plan ; but he said you'd be willing, 
and that it would be all right ; and I was too ready to 
believe him.’ * 

The thing is, how to remedy it,' said she bitterly 4 I 
believe, of couise, ip your promise to keep this private, 
and not to trouble me by railing ' 

‘ Certainly,' sanl Jim * I don’t want to trouble you. 

As for that, why, m> dear Mrs. Hayward-' 

‘ Don’t Mrs Hayward me ! ' said Margery sharply ' I 
won’t be Mrs Hayward ! ’ 

Jim paused. ‘ Well, you aic she by law, and that was 
all I meant,’ lie said niildlv » 

' J said 1 would acknowledge no sik h thing, and I won’t. 
A tiling can't be legal wdien it’s against the wishes of rhe 
pci sons I he laws are made to piOtect. cso I beg you not to 
rail me that any more.’ ’ * 

‘ Very wadi, Miss Tu< kii,’ said Jim deft r< ntiullv ‘ We 
can live on exactly .is before We cant marry a in body 
else, that's tine , but bc^oncl that there’s no difkreme, 
and no harm done. Your father ought to be told, J sup¬ 
pose, even if nobody else is ? It will partly recoin ih him 
to you, and make your life smoother.’ 

Instead of directly replying, Mai gory oxclauuod m a 
low voice ‘ 

‘ O, it is a mistake—1 dida.’t set 1 it all, owing to not 
having time to reflect f I agreed, thinking that at least 
I should get reconciled to father by the sltp l>ul per¬ 
haps he would as soon have me not manied at all as mar¬ 
ried and parted. I must ha' been enchanted - 'rwviti heel 
—when I gave my consent to this ! I onl\ did it to, please 
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that dear good dying nobleman—though why he should 
have wished it so*much I can’t tell! ’. 

‘ Nor I neither,’ said Jim. ‘ Yes, i/e’ve been fooled 
intd it, Margery,' he said, with extraordinary gravity. 
‘ He’s had his way wi’ us, and now we’ve got to suffer for 
it.. Being a gentleman of patronage, and having bought 
several loads ot lime o’ me, and having given me all that 
splendid furniture, I could hardly refuse-' 

‘ What, did he give you that ? ' 

‘ Ay, sure—to help me win ye.’ » 

Margery covered her face with her hands; where¬ 
upon Jim stoi d up from the gate and looked critically 
at her. ‘'Tis a foot v* plot between you two men to— 
snare me 1 ’ she exclai oed. ‘ Why should you have done 
it—why should he hav _■ done it —wh^n I've not deserved 
to be treated so ? He bought the furniture, did he ! 0 , 

I’ve been taken in—I've been wronged ! ' The grief and 
vexation of finding that long ago, when fondly believing 
the Baron to have lover-like feelings himself for her, he was 
still conspiring to favour Jim's suit, was more than she 
could endure 

Jim w£h distant courtesy waited, nibbling a straw, 
till her paroxysm was over. ‘ One word, Miss Tuck— 
Mrs —Margery,’ ho thAn recommenced gravely. ' You’ll 
find me man enough tq respect your wish, and to leave you 
to yourself—for*ever and ever, if that's all. But I've 
just one word of advice to rendel 'ee. That is, that before 
you go to Silverthorn Dairy yourself you Ut me drive 
ahead and call on your father, lie’s bunds with me, and 
he’s not friends with you. I can break the \vs, a little 
at a time, and I think I can gain his goodwill for you 
now', even though the wedding be no natural wedding at all. 
At any count, I can h^ar what he«s got to say about ’ce, 
and come back here and tell ’ee.' 

She nodded a cool assent,to this, and lie left her strolling 
about the garden m tlfe sunlight while he went on to 
reconnoitre as agreed. It must not be supposed that Jim’s 
dutiful echoes of Margery’s regret at her precipitate mar¬ 
riage were all gospel; and there is no doubt that his private 
intention, after telling the dairy-farmer what had happened. 
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was to ask his temporary assent to her caprice, till, in the 
course of time, she should be reasoned out of her whims 
and induced to settle down with Jun # in a natural manner. 
He had, it is true, been somewhat nettled by her fkm 
objection to hirA, and her keen sorrow for what she had 
done to please another; but he hoped for the best. 

But, alas for the astute Jim’s calculations ! He drove 
on to the dairy, whose white walls now gleamed in the 
morning sun; made fast the horse to a ring in the wall, 
ancj entered the barton. Before knocking, he peraived 
the dairyman walking across from a gate m the other 
direction, as if he had just come in. Jim went over to 
him. Since the unfortunate incident on the morning of the 
intended wedding tlfey had merely been on nodding terms, 
from a sense of awkwardness in their relations 

'What —is that fliee ? ’ said Dairyman Tucker, in a 
voice which unmistakably startled Jim by its abrupt 
fierceness ‘ A pretty fellow thou best ! ’ 

It was a bad beginning for the young man’s life us a 
son-in-law, and augured ill for the delicate consultation he 
desired 

‘ What's tli(' matter ? ' said Jim , 

‘ Matter ! I wish some folks would burn tin ir lime with¬ 
out burning other folks’ property along \vi’ it. You ought 
to be ashamed of youisoif. Yen call yoursell a man, Jim 
Havward, and an honest lime-burner, and a respectable, 
market-keeping Christen, «• and yet at six o clock this 
morning, instead o’ being where you ought to ha' been— at 
your work, theic was neither veil or mark o' thee to be 
seen 1 ' 

‘ Faith, I don’t know what you are raving at,’ said Jim. 

‘ Why— the sparks fiom thy couch-heap blew over 
upon mv hay-rick, andjthc rick’s burnt to ashes , and all 
to come out o’ my well-squeezed packet Ill toll thee 
what it is. young man. Thereis no business m thee I’ve 
known Silverthorn folk, quiclc and dead, for the last 
couplo-o'-scoio year, and I’ve never knew one so tlircc- 
cunmng for harm as thee, my gentleman lime-burner ; and 
I reckon it one o' the luckiest days o my life when i ’scaped 
having thee in my family. That maid of nunc was light , 
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I was wrong. She seed thee to be a drawlachcting rogue, 
and 'twas her wisdom to go off that rooming and get rid 
o' thee. I commendyhcr for’t, and I'm going to fetch her 
home to-morrow.' t 

‘ You needn’t take the trouble She'S coming home- 
along fo-night of her own accord. I have seen her this 
morning, and she told me so ’ 

‘ So much the better. I’ll welcome her warm. Nation ! 
I’d sooner see her married to the parish fool than thee. 
Not you—you don’t care for my hay. Tarrying abput 
where you shouldn’t be—in bed, no doubt ; that’s what 
you was a-domg Now, don’t you darken mv doors again, 
and the soom r you b* off my bit o’ ground the better I 
shall be pleased.' * 

Jim looked, as he f. It, stultified. If the rick had been 
really destroyed, a little blame ccrtafhly attached to linn, 
but lie could not understand how it had happened How¬ 
ever, blame or pone, it was clear lie could not, with any 
sell-respect, declare himself to be this peppery old gaffer’s 
son-in-law in the face of such an a'ttack as this. 

For months - almost years—the one transaction that 
had seemed necessary to compose these two families satis¬ 
factorily was Jim’s union with Margery No sooner had it 
been completed than it»app< ared on all sides as the gravest 
mishap for both. Stating* coldly that he would discover 
how much of the achidcnt was to be attributed to lus 
negligence, and pay the damage; he went out of the barton, 
and returned the way he had come. 

Margery had been keeping a look-out f<i him. particularly 
wishing him not to enter the house, lest others should 
see the seriousness of their intei' iew; ana as soon as 
she heard wheels she went to tin- gate, which was out of 
view. „ 

' Surely father has been speaking roughly to you! ' she 
said, on seeing his face. ,, 

‘Not the least doubfe tfiat he have,’ said Jim. 

' But is he still angry with me ?' 

‘ Not in the least. He's waiting to welcome ’ee.’ 

‘Ah! because I’ve married you.' 

‘ Because he thinks you have not married me ! He's 
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jawed me up hill and down. He hates me ; and for your 
sake I have not explained a word ’ • 

Margery looked towards home witji a sad, severe gaze. 
‘ Mr. Hayward,’ she jsaid, ‘ we have made a great mistake, 
and we are in ft. strange position ' 

‘ True, but I'll tell you what, mistress— I won’t stand— 
He stopped suddenly 'Well, well. I’ve piomised 1 '.he 
quietly added. 

‘ We must sutler foi our mistake,’ she went on. ‘ 'Hie 
way to suffer least is to keep our own counsel on what 
happened last evening, and not to meet. I must now 
return to my father.’ 

He inclined his head 111 indifferent assent, and she went 
indoors, leaving hnfi there. 

MV 

Margery returned home, as she had decided, and resumed 
her old life at Silverthorn And seeing her father’s ani¬ 
mosity towards Jim, she told him not a woid of the man sage 

Her inner life, however, was not what it once had been. 
She had suffered a mental and emotional displacement- -a 
shock, which had set a shade of astonishment 01) her face 
as a permanent thing 

Her indignation with the Dai on for collusion with 
Jim, at fust bitter, lessened with the lapse of a lew weeks, 
and at length vanished m the interest of .some tidings ‘'lie 
received one day. « 

The Baion was not dead, but he was no longei at the 
Lodge. To the surprise ot the physicians, a sufficient 
improvement baa caken place m his condition to pel nut 
of his removal before the cold weather cane'. His done 
for removal had been such, indeed, lliat it was advisable 
to cany it out at almost any risk. The plan adopted had 
been to have him borne on men’s shoulders m a soil of 
palanquin to the shote near Idmouth, a distance ol several 
miles, where a yacht lay awaiting him By this means the 
noise and jolting of a carriage, along inegular bve-ioads, 
were avoided The singular procession over the fields took 
place at night, and was witnessed by but few people, one 
being a labouring man, who described the s. uic to Maiver v. 
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When the seaside was reached a long, narrow gangway was 
laid from the deck of the yacht to the t shore, which was so 
steep as to allow tli£ yacht to lie quite near. The men, 
wk.h their biuden, ascended by the ,light of lanterns, the 
sick man was laid in the cabin, and, as so6n as his bearers 
had returned to the shore, the gangway was removed, a 
rope was heard skirring over wood in the darkness, the 
yacht quivered, spread her woven wings to the air, and 
moved away Soon she was but a small shapeless phantom 
upon the wide breast of the sea. 

It was said that the yacht was bound for Algiers. 
When the mimical autumn and winter weather came 
on, Margery wonde/^d if he were still alive. The house 
being rihul up, and the servants gone*, she had no means 
of knowing, till, on a 1 irticular Saturday, her father diove 
her to Exonbury market. Here, fn attending to his 
business, he left her to herself for a while. Walking in a 
quiet street in Jhe professional^ quarter of the town, she 
saw coming towards her the solicitor who had been present 
at the wedding, and who had acted fdr the Baion m various 
small local matters during his brief residence at the Lodge. 

She reddened to peony hues, averted her eyes, and 
would have passed him. But he crossed over and barred 
the pavement, and whan she met his glance he was looking 
with friendly severity at ker. The stieet was quiet, and 
lie said m a low vofce, ‘ How's the husband ? ' 

‘ I don’t know, sir,' said sho 

‘ What—and are your stipulations about secrecy and 
separate Jiving still in foice ? ' 

‘ They will always be,’ she replied decisively. * Mr. 
Havwaid and I agreed on the poim, and we i ave not the 
slightest wish to change the arrangement.' 

‘ H’rn. Then 'tis Miss Tucker tv> the woild : Mrs. Hay* 
waid to me and one or two others only ? ' 

Margery nodded. Then $,he nerved herself by an effort, 
and, though blushing painfully, asked, ‘ May I put one 
question, sir ? Is the Baron dead ? ’ 

‘ 1 le is dead to vou and to all of us. W J hy should you ask ? ' 

' Because, if lie’s alive, I am sorry I married James 
Hayward. If he is dead I do not much mind my marriage.' 
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‘ I repeat, he is dead to you,' said the lawyer emphatically. 
‘ I'll tell you all I know. My professional services for him 
ended with his departure from this country; but I think 
I should have heard from him if he had been alive still. I 
have not heard at ail: and this, taken in connection with 
the nature of his illness, leaves no doubt in my mind that 
he is dead.' 

Margery sighed, and thanking the lawyer she left ’him 
with a tear for the Baron m her eye. After this incident 
she became more restful ; and the time drew on for her 
periodical visit to her grandmother. 

A few days subsequent to her arrival her aged relative 
asked her to go with a message to the gardener at Mount 
Lodge (who still lived on there, keeping the grounds Jn 
order for the landlord). Margery hated that direction 
now, but she went. The Lodge, which she saw over the 
tices, was to her like a skull from which the warm and 
living flesh had vanished. It was twilight bv the time 
she reached the cottage a,, the bottom of ihe Lodge gaulen, 
and, the room being illuminated within, she saw tlnough 
the window a woman she had nevei seen before She was 
dark, and rather handsome, and when Margei v knocked she 
opened the door 11 was the gardener’s widowed daughter, 
who had been advised to make friends with Margery 

She now found her oppoi trinity' Margery's errand was 
<0011 completed, the 301 mg widow', j,o her surpiise, treating 
her with preternatural respect, and afterwards offering to 
accompany hei home. Margery was not sorry to have a 
companion in the gloom, and they walked on logethtr 
The widow r , Mis 1 'each, w r as demonstrative and eonlidentia!, 
and told Margery all about herself She had come quit* 1 
recently to live with licr father - during the Baron's ill¬ 
ness, in fact - and her husband h.id been captain of a 
ketch 

‘ I saw you one morning, ma’am,' she said 4 But you 
didn’t sec me. It was w r heA* you weie crossing the hill 
in sight of the Lodge. You looked at it, and sighed 
'Tis the lot of widows to sigh, ma’am, n it not ? 

' Widows—yes, I suppose ; but what do yon mean ' 

Mrs. Peach lowered her voice. ‘I can't sav more. 
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ma’am, with proper respect. But there seems to be no 
question of the ppor Baron’s death; and though these 
foreign princes can take (as my poor husband used to tell 
me) what they call leit-lianded waves, and leave them 
behind when they go abroad, widowhood*, is widowhood, 
left-handed or right And leally, to be the left-handed 
wife of a foreign baron is nobler than to be married all 
round to a common man You’ll excuse my freedom, 
ma’am , but being a widow myself, I have pitied you from 
my heait, so young as you are, and having to keep it a 
sec n't, and (excusing me) having no money out of his 
vast riches because ’ti& swallowed up by Baroness Number 
One ’ 

Now Margen did not understand at word more of this 
than the b.ire fact that Mrs. Peach suspected her to be the 
Barou’^ i in dowered wi-ow, and such ewas the milkmaid s 
nature that she did not deny the widow’s impeachment 
The latter continued— 

‘ But ah, ma’afn, all your troubles are stiaiglit backwaid 
in your mcmoiv while 1 have troubles befoie as well as 
grief behind ’ 

‘ What may they be, Mrs Peach ? ’ inquired Maigery, 
with an air of tin 1 Baroness 

The other dropped her voice to revelation tones : * I 
have been forgetful enough of my first man to lose my heart 
to a serorul ! ’ » 

' You shouldn’t do that—it is wrong. You should < on- 
trol your feelings.’ 

' But how am I to control my feelings ? ’ 

‘ By going to youi dead husband’s grave, ai d tilings of 
that sort.’ 

' Do you go to your dead husband’s grave ? ' 

' How can I go to Algiers ? ' 

‘ Ah-—too true! Well, I’ve tridd even, thing to cure 
myself—read the words against it, gone to the Table the 
first Sunday of every monj:h; cind all sorts. But, avast, my 
shipmate f —as my poor man used to say -there ’tis just 
the same. In short, I've made up my mind to encourage 
the new one. ’Tis flattering that I, a new-comer, should 
have been found out by a young man so soon.’ 
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' Who is he ? ' said Margery listlessly. 

‘ A master lime-burner ’ 

' A master lime-burner ? ’ $ 

'That's his profession He’s a pai tnci-in-co, doing 
very well indeed' » 

‘ But what's his name ? ' 

' I don't like to tell you his name, for, though 'tis night, 
that covers all shanie-facedness, my trice is as hot as’ a 
'Talian iron, I declare 1 Do you just feel it.’ 

Margeiy put her hand on Mrs. Peach’s face, and, suie 
enough, hot it was. ' Docs he come courting ? ' she asked 
quickly. 

‘ Well—only in the way of business. He never comes 
unless lime is wantc^l 111 the neightlburhood. lie’s in the 
Yeomanry, too, and will look very fine when he comes out in* 
regimentals fni drill Jn May.’ 

‘ Oh—in l he Yeomanry,' Margery said, with a slight 
relict. ‘Then it can't—is he a joung man ? ’ 

' Yes, junior partner-m-co.’ 

The description had an odd resemblance to Jim, of 
whom Marginy had not heard a word for months. He 
had promised silence and absence, and had fulfilled Ins 
promise literally, with a gratuitous addition that was lather 
amazing, if indeed it were Jim whom the widow loved 
One point in the description puzzled Margery : Jim was 
not m the Yeomanry, unless, by a surpiising development 
of enterprise, he had entered it recently 11 

At parting Margery said*, with an interest quite tendei, 

‘ I should like to see vou again. Mrs. Peach, and hear ot 
your attachment. When can you call ? 

' Oh—any time, dear Baroness, I'm suit if you think 
I am good enough ’ 

‘ Indeed, I do, Mrs Peath Come as soon as you’ve 
seen the lime-burner again ’ 

XVt 

Seeing that Jim lived several 'miles from the widow', 
Margery was rather surprised, and even felt a slight sink¬ 
ing of the heart, when her new acquaintance appeared at 
her door so soon as the evening of the iollowmg Monday 

:<« u 
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She asked Margery to walk out'with her, which the young 
woman readily did. 

‘ 1 am come it once,' said the widow breathlessly, as 
soon as they were in the lane, ' for it Ss so exciting that I 
Cc\n’t keep it. I must tell it to somebody, if only a bird, 
or a cat, or a garden snail.’ 

‘ ' What is it ? ' asked her companion 
‘‘ I’ve pulled grass from my husband’s grave to cure 
it—wove the blades into true lover's knots , took off my 

shoes upon the sod; but, avast, my shipmate !-' 

‘ Jpon the sod—why ? ’ ‘ 

‘ To feel the damp earth lie’s in, and make the sense of 
it enter my soul. But no. It has swelled io a head; 
he is going to meet 'me at the Yeopianry Review.' 

‘ The master limt burner ? ' 

The widow noddet <„ 

' When is it to be ? ' 

' To-morrow He looks so lovely in his accoutrements ! 
He’s such a splendid soldier ; that was the last straw that 
kindled my soul to say yes He % home fiom Exonbury 
for a night between the drills,' continued Mrs. Peach. 

‘ hie goes back to-morrow morning for the Review, and 
when it^ over he's going to meet me. . . . But, guide my 
heart, there he is ! ’ 

Her exclamation hsfd rise in the sudden appearance of a 
brilliant red uniforip through the trees, and the tramp 
of a horse carrying the wearer thereof. In another half- 
mmute the military gentleman would have turned the 
corner, and faced them 

' He’d better not see me ; he’ll thiiixv 1 know too much,’ 
said Margery precipitately. ' III go up b 1 1' 

The widow, whose thoughts ha 1 been of the same cast, 
seemed much relieved to see Margery disappear in the 
plantation, in the midst of a spring chorus of buds. Once 
among the trees, Margery turned her head, and before si e 
could see the rider's per^bn, she recognised the horse as 
Tony, the lightest of tlfree that Jim and his partner owned, 
for the purpose of carting out lime to their customers. 

Jim, then, had joined the Yeomanry since his estrange¬ 
ment from Margery. A man who had worn the young 
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Queen Victoria's uniform for seven days only could not be 
expected to look if it were part of kis person, in the 
manner of long-trailed soldiers ; but Jie was a well-foimed 
young fellow, and of an age when few positions come 
amiss to one wfto has the capacity to adapt himself to 
are um stances. 

Meeting the blushing Mrs. Peach (to whom Margery 
in her mmd sternly denied the right to blush at all), Jim 
alighted and moved on with her, probably at Mis. Peach's 
owu suggestion ; so that what they said, how long they 
remained together, and how they parted, Margery knew 
not She might have known some of these things by wait¬ 
ing ; but the presence of Jim had bred in her heart a 
sudden disgust for Hhe widow, and a general sense of dis¬ 
comfiture She went away in ail opposite direction, turning 
her head and saying to the unconscious Jim, ‘ Theie’s a 
fine rod in pirkle for you, my gentleman, if you carry out 
that pretty scheme ! ’ . 

Jims military coup had decided!v astonished her. 
What he might do next she could not conjecture The 
idea of his doing anything sufficiently brilliant to arrest 
her attention would have seemed ludicrous, had,not Jim, 
by entering the Yeomanry, revealed a capacity for dazzling 
exploits which made it unsafe to -predict any limitation 
to his poweis. • 

Margery was now excited. The dhring#ol the wretched 
Jim m bursting into srarict amazed her as much as Ins 
doubtful acquaintanceship with the demons 1alive Mrs 
Peach. To a o to that R< uw, to wat< h the pair, to eclipse 
Mrs Peach in hi dliancy, to meet and pa^s them m withering 
contempt- if six only could do it * F»i«t, alas ! she was a 
forsaken woman. ‘ If the Haron wete aliv f \ or in England,’ 
she said to heiself (for, sometimes .he thought lie might 
possibly be alive), ' and he were to lake nr'to this Kevicw, 
wouldn’t I show that forwarders. Peach what a lady is 
like, and keep among the select company, andJnot mix with 
the common people at all! ’ 

It might at lir c t sight be thought that the best course 
for Margery at this juncture would have been to go to 
Jim, and nip the intrigue in the bud without iurthei 
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scruple. But her own declaration in after days was 
that whoever could say that was far,, from realizing her 
situation. It was li§ud to bieak such (ice as divided their 
two lives now, and to attempt it a$ that moment was a 
too humiliating proclamation of defeat/ The only plan 
she could think of—perhaps not a wise one in the circum¬ 
stances- -was to go to the Review herself, and be the gayest 
there 

A method of doing this with some propriety soon occurred 
to h'T. She dared not ask her father, who scorned, to 
waste time in sight-seeing, and whose animosity towards 
Jim knew no abatement; but she might call on her old 
acquaintance, Mr. Vint, Jim’s partner, who would probably 
be going with the nst of the holiday*-folk, and ask if she 
might accompany hi in his spring-trap. She had no 
sooner perceived the feasibility of this, through her being 
at her grandmother’s, than she decided to meet with the 
old man early the next morning. 

In the meantime Jim and Mrs. Peach had walked slowly 
along the road together, Jim leading the horse, and Mrs. 
Peach informing him that her lather, the gardener, was at 
Jim's viljage faxther on, and that she had come to meet 
him. Jim, for reasons of his own, was going to sleep at Ins 
partner’s that night, eaid thus their route was the same. 
The shades of eve closed *in upon them as they walked, 
and by the tirno they* reached the lime-kiln, which it was 
necessary to pass to get to theivillagc, it was quite dark. 
Jim stopped at the kiln, to see if matters had progressed 
rightly m his seven days’ absence, and Mrs Peach, who 
stuck to him like a leazlc, stopped also, saying she would 
wait for her father there. 

She held the horse while he ascended to the top of the 
kiln. Then rejoining her, and nqt quite knowing what 
to do, he stood beside her looking at the flames, which 
to-night burnt up brightly* shining a long way into the 
dark air, even up to theiramparts of the earthwork above 
them, and overhead into the bosoms of the clouds. 

It was during this proceeding that a carriage, drawn 
by a pair of dark horses, came along the turnpike-road. 
The light of the kiln caused the horses to swerve a little. 
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and the occupant of the carriage looked out. He saw the 
bluish, lightning-like flames from the limestone, rising 
from the top of the furnace, and hardly the figures of 
Jim Hayward, the fadow, and the ho»se, standing out with 
spectral distinctness*against the mass of night behifld. 
The scene wore the aspect of some unholy assignation in 
Pandemonium, and it was all the more impressive from the 
fact that both Jim and the woman were quite unconscious 
of the striking spectacle they presented. The gentleman 
in the carriage watched them till he was borne out of sight 
Having seen to the kiln, Jim and the widow walked 
on again, and soon Mrs. Peach’s father met them, and 
relieved Jim of the lady. When they had parted, Jim, 
with an expiration jiot unlike a breath of relief, went on 
to Mr. Vine's, and, having put the horse into the stable, 
entered the house. ^His partner was seated at the table, 
solacing himself after the labours of the day by luxurious 
alternations between a long clay pipe and a mug of perry 
‘ Well,’ said Jim eagerly ‘ what’s the n»ws—how do she 
take it ? ’ , 

' Sit down—-sit down.' said Vine ‘ ’Tis woiking well ; 
not but that I deserve something o’ thee foi the trouble 
I’ve had in watching her The soldiering was a line 
move ; but the woman is a better !—who invented it ? ’ 

' I mvself,’ said Jim modestly * 

‘ Well; jealousy is making h<*r ris£ like a thunder-storm, 
and in a day or two you’ll have her fof the asking, my 
sonny. What’s the next*step ? ’ 

' The widow is getting rather a weight upon a feller, 
worse luck,' said Jim ‘ But I must keep it up until 
lo-morrow, at any rate. I have promised to see hoi at 
the Review, and now the great thing is that Maigery 
should sec we a-smiling together-—I m my full-dress undoim 
and clinking arms o’ War. 'Twill be a good strong sting, 
and will end the business, I hope. Couldn’t you manage 
to put the boss in and drive her there ? She’d go if you 
were to ask her.' * 

‘ With all my heart,’ said Mr. Vine, moistening the end 
of a new pipe in his perry. ‘ I can call at her grammer’s for 
her—’twill be all in my way.’ 
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Margery duly ‘followed up her intention by arraying 
herself the next mor«ing in her loveliest guise, and keeping 
w&tch for Mr. Vine's appearance upon th§ high road, feel¬ 
ing certain that his would form one in the procession of 
carts and carnages which set in towards Exonbury that 
day. Jim had gone by at a very early hour, and she did 
not see him pass. Her anticipation was verified by the 
advent of Mr. Vine about eleven o'clock, dressed to his 
highest effort; but Margery was surprised to find that, 
instead of her having to stop him, he pulled in towards the 
gate of his own t accord. The invitation planned between 
Jim and the old mail on the previous night was now 
promptly given, and, as may be supposed, as promptly 
accepted Such a si ange coincidence she had never 
before known. She was quite ready, and they drove 
onward at once. 

The Review-was held on ^imc high ground a little 
way out of the city, and her conductor suggested that 
they should put up the horse at the inn, and walk to 
the field— a plan which pleased liei well, for it was more 
easy to <take preliminaiy observations on foot without 
being seen herself than when sitting elevated in a vehicle. 

They were just in time to secure a good place near 
the front, and in a Jew tainutes after their arrival the 
reviewing office! came on the ground Margery’s eye 
had rapidly run over the troop \n which Jim was cm oiled, 
and she discerned him in one of the ranks, looking remark¬ 
ably new and bright, both as to uniform aud countenance. 
Indeed, if she had not worked lieiself into sir > a desperate 
state of mind she would have felt proud of him then and 
there. His shapely upright figure was quite noteworthy 
in the row of rotund yeomen on his right and left; wdnlehis 
charger Tony expressed by his bearing, even more than 
Jim, that he knew nothing* about limc-carts whatever, and 
everything about trumpets and gloi y. How Jim could have 
scrubbed Tony to such shining blackness she could not tf II, 
for the horse in his natural state was ingrained with lime- 
dust, that burnt the colour out of his coat as it did out of 
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Jim’s hair. Now he pranced martially, and was a war- 
horse every inch of him. t 

Having discovered Jim her next search was for Mrs. 
Peach, and, by dint of some obhqde glancing, Margqjy 
indignantly discovered the widow in the most forward 
place of all, her head and blight face conspicuously 
advanced; and, what was rnoie shocking, she had abqrf- 
doned her mourning for a violet drawn-bonnet and a gay 
spencer, together with a parasol luxuriously fringed in a 
way Maigery had never before seen. ‘ Where did she get 
the money ? ' said Margery, under her breath. ‘ And to 
forget that poor sailor so soon ! ’ 

These general reflections w T ere precipitately postponed 
by her discovering tfiat Jim and the widow were perfectly 
alive to each other’s whereabouts, and m the interchange 
of telegraphic signs df affection, which 011 the latter’s part 
took the form of a playful fluttering of her handkerchief 
or waving of her parasol. Kir hard Vine had placed Mar¬ 
gery m front of him, to pifotect her from t*he crowd, as he 
said, he himself surveying the scene over her bonnet 
Margery would have been even moie sui prised than she 
was if she had known that Jim was not only aware ot Mrs 
Peach’s presence, but also of her own, the treacherous 
Mr Vine having drawn out his florae-coloured handker¬ 
chief and waved it to Jim over^he young woman's head as 
soon as they had taken up then p&sitiop. 

‘ My partner makes a tydy soldier, eh—Miss Tucker ? ’ 
said the senior lime-burner. ‘ It is my belief as a Christian 
that he’s got a party here that he’s making signs to— 
that handsome figure o’ fun straight over-right him ’ 

* Perhaps so,’ she said. 

‘ And it's growing warm between ’em if I don’t mistake,’ 
continued the merciles§ Vine. 

Margery was silent, biting her lip „ and the troops being 
now set in motion, all signalling ceased for the present 
between soldier Hayward and ms pi etended sweetheart 
' Have you a piece of paper that I could make a memor¬ 
andum on, Mr Vine? ’ asked Marger\. 

Vine took out his pocket-book and tore a leaf from it, 
which he handed her with a pencil. 
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‘ Don't move from here—I’ll return in a minute/ she 

continued, with the innocence of a woman who means 

mischief. And, withdrawing herself Jb the back, where 

thf grass was clear, she pencilled down the words— 

* * 

, ‘Jim’s Married.' 

‘Armed with this document she crept into the throng 
behind the unsuspecting Mrs. Peach, slipped the paper 
into her pocket on the top of her handkerchief, and with¬ 
drew unobserved, rejoining Mr. Vine with a bearing, of 
nonchalance . 

By-and-by the troops wire in different order, Jim 
taking a left-hand petition almost close to Mrs. Peach. 
He bent down and said a few words to her. From her 
manner of nodding :• sent it was surely some arrange¬ 
ment about a meeting by-and-by \fhen Jim’s drill was 
over, and Margery was more certain of the fact when, the 
Review having ended, and the people having strolled off to 
another part of‘the field where‘sports were to take place, 
Mrs. Peach tripped away in the ditection of the city. 

‘ I’ll just say a word to my partner afore he goes off the 
ground, if you'll spare me a minute,’ said the old lime- 
burner. ’ Please stay here till I’m back again.’ lie edged 
along the front till he*reached Jim. 

‘ How is she ? ' said the latter. 

‘ In a tnmmjng Sweat,’ said Mr. Vine. ‘ And my 
counsel to 'ce is to carry tliis t larry no further. ’Twill 
do no good. She’s as ready to make friends with ’ee as 
any wife can be ; and more showing ofl j an only do harm.' 

‘But I must finish off with a spurt/ said Tim ‘And 
tliis is liow I am going to do it. I have ai anged with 

Mrs. Peach that, as soon as we soldiers have entered 

the town and been dismissed, ril ( mcet her theie. It is 
really to say good-bye, but she don't know that; and 1 
wanted it to look like a Jopement to Margery’s eyes 
When I'm clear of Mr% Peach 111 come back here and 
make it up with Margery on the spot. But don’t s.iy 

I’m coming, or she may be inclined to throw off again 
Just hint to her that I may be meaning to be off to London 
with the widow.’ 
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The old man still insisted that this was going too far. 

‘ No, no, it isn't,' said Jim. * I know how to manage 
her 'Twill just njellow her heart nicely by the time I 
come back. I must bring her down "real tender, or 'hyll 
all fail.' * • 

Iiis senior reluctantly gave m and returned to Margery. 
A short time afterwards the Yeomanry band struck yf>, 
and Jim with the regiment followed towards Exon bury. 

‘ Yes, yes , they are going to meet,' said Margery to 
herself, perceiving that Mrs. Peach had so timed her 
dep*arture as to be in the town at Jim’s dismounting. 

' Now wc will go and see the games,' said Mr. Vine 
' they are really worth seeing There’s greasy poks, and 
jumping in sacks, and other trials of the intellect, Ibat 
nobody ought to miss wiio wants to be abreast of his 
generation.' # 

Margeiv felt so indignant at the appaient assignation, 
which seemed about to take place despite her anonymous 
writing, that she helplessly assented to* go any whole, 
dropping behind Vine* that he might not see her mood 

Jim followed out Ins progiitnune with htcial exactness 
No sooner was the troop dismissed in the city than he 
sent Tony to stable and joined Mrs Poach, who stood 
on the edge of the pavement expecting him. But this 
acquaintance was to end : he njeant to pai t from her for 
over and in the quickest tune, though civjllv ; for it was 
important to be with Maig^ry as soon as possible. He had 
nearly completed the manoeuvre to his satislaction wiien, 
m diawing her handkerchief fiom her pocket to wipe the 
tears from her eyes, Mrs Peach’s hand prasped the paper, 
w’hich she road at once. 

‘ What! is that true ? ' she said, holding it out to Jim. 

Jim started and admitted that it was, beginning an 
elaborate explanation hnd apoiogr s. Bui Mrs Peach 
was thoroughly roused, and then oveicome ' He’s mar¬ 
ried, he’s married ! ' she said, find swoonc d, or feigned to 
swoon, so that Jim was obliged to suppoit her. 

‘ He's mairied, he’s married ! ' said a boy hard by who 
watched the scene with interest. 

‘He's married, lie's married!’ said a lokmous group 
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of other boys near, with smiles several inches t broad, and 
shining teeth ; gpd so the exclamation echoed down the 
street. J 

Jim cursed his ill-ldck ; the loss of time that this dilemma 
entailed grew serious, for Mrs Peafch was now in such a 
hysterical state that he could not leave her with any 
gopd grace or feeling. It was necessary to take her to a 
refreshment room, lavish restoratives upon her, and alto¬ 
gether to waste nearly half-an-hour. When she had kept 
him as long as she chose, she forgave him ; and thus 
at last he got away, his heart swelling with tenderhess 
towards Margery. He at once hurried up the street to 
effect the reconciliation with her. 

‘ How shall I do it ? ' he said to «himsclf ‘ Why, J’ll 
step round to her sic fish for her hand, draw it through 
my arm as if I wasc t aware of it.* Then she'll look in 
my face, I shall look in hers, and we shall march off the 
field triumphant, and the thing will be done without 
takings or tears.' * 

He enteicd the field and went«straight as an arrow 
to the place appointed for the meeting. It was at the 
back of a refreshment tent outside the mass of spectators, 
and divided from their view by the tent itself. He turned 
the corner of the canvas, and there beheld Vine at the 
indicated spot. But Margery was not with him. 

Vine's hat Y as thrust back into his poll. His face 
was pale, and his manner bewildered. ‘ Hullo ? what's 
the matter ? ' said Jim ‘ Where’s my Margeiy ? ’ 
‘You’ve carried this footy game too far, my man!’ 
exclaimed Vine, with the air of a fiiend who has ‘ alwayn 
told you so ’ ' Yon ought to hav j dropped ' several days 

ago, when she would have come to >e like a cooing dove. 
Now this is the end o't ! ' 

‘ Hey ! what, my Margery ? Has anything happened 
for God's sake ? ’ 

' Sfic's gone.' •* 

' Where to ? ' 

‘That’s more than earthly man can tell! I n<\er 
see such a,thing! 'Twas a stroke o’ the black ait—as 
if she were spernted away. When we got to the games 
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I said—mind, you told me to !—I said, " Jim Hayward 
thinks o' gfcing off Jo London with that# widow woman ” 
—mind, you told me to! She showed no wonderment, 
though a' seemed vepy low. Then she said to me, ‘W 
don’t like standing here in this slummocky ciowd. I shall 
feel more at home among the gentlepeople.” Ami thep 
she went to where the carriages were drawn up, and near 
her there was a grand coach, a-blazing with lions and 
unicorns, and hauled by two coal-black horses. I haidly 
thought much of it then, and by degrees lost sight of her 
behind it Presently the other carriages moved oft. 
and I thought still to see her standing there But no, 
she had vanished; and then I saw#the grand coach rol¬ 
ling away, and glimpsed Margerv in it, beside a Imp dark 
gentleman with black mustachio^, and a very pale pnnce¬ 
ll ke face. As soon as fh e horses got into the hard road they 
tattled on like lull-and skumner, and went out of sight 
in the dust, and- that’s .'ill It 3,011'd conje back a little 
sooner you’d iia’ caught her.’ 

Jim had turned winter than his pipeclay ' 0 , thi- 
is too bad- too bad 1 ’ he cried m anguish, striking his 
brow. ‘ That papei and that fainting woman Jfcopt me 
so long. Who could have done it "> But 'tis my fault 
I’ve stung her too much. 1 shouldn’t have carried it so 
far.’ * 

' You shouldn’t— just what 1 said;' replied his senior 

‘She thinks I’ve gone o*f with that oust widow, and 
to spite me -he s gone oft with Ihe rami! Do vou know 
who that stiangei wi J trie lions and unn orns is ? Whv, 
’tis that foreigner who calls himself a Baron, and took 
Mount Lodge for six months last year tr, make nuschicl 
—a villain! O, my Margery -thro it siiouid come to 
this! She’s lost, she's, ruined ! —V\ iiich way did they 
go ? ’ 

Jim tinned to follow' in the ^direction indicated, when, 
behold, there stood at his back Jier father, Dairyman 
Tucker. 

‘ Now look here, young man,’ said Dairyman Tucker. 
‘I’ve just heard all that wailing—and stirm/h’ (,, ay will 
ask 'ee to stop it sharp. ’Tis like \ our Inn. en impudence 
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to teave and wail when you be another woman's husband ; 
yes, faith, I sead her a-fainting in yer arm$ when you 
wanted to get away t from her, and honest folk a-standing 
round who knew you'd married hci\ and said so. I heard 
it, though you didn’t sec me “ He’s martied ! ” says they 
§ome‘sly register-office business, no doubt; but sly doings 
will out. As for Margery—who's to be called higher titles 
in these parts hencefor'ard—I’m her father, and I say 
it’s all right what she’s done. Don’t I know private 
nows, hey ? Haven’t I just learnt that secret weddings of 
high people can happen at expected deathbeds by special 
licence, as well as low people at registrars’ offices ? And 
can’t husbands come«back and claim their own when they 
choosy? Begone, young man, and lehve noblemen's wives 
alone ; and I thank God I shall be rid of a numskull! ' 
Swift words of explanation rose tf> Jim’s lips, but they 
paused there and died At that last moment he could not, 
as Margery’s hpsband, announce Margery’s shame and his 
own, and transform her father s triumph to wretchedness 
at a blow. * 

‘ I—J— must leave here,’ he stammered Going fiom 
the plaqp in an opposite course to that of the fugitives, lu. 
doubled when out of sight, and in an incredibly short 
space had entered th* town. Here he made inquiries for 
the emblazoned carriage* and gained from one or two 
persons a gencual id&i of its route. They thought it had 
taken the highway to London. Saddling poor Tom 
before he had half eaten his' corn, Jim galloped along the 
same road. 


XVIL 

Now Jim was quite mistaken in supposing that by 
leaving the field in a roundabout ^manner ho had deceived 
Dairyman Tucker as to his object. That astute old man 
immediately divined that Jim was meaning to track the 
fugitives, in ignorance ^as'the dairyman supposed) of their 
lawful relation. He was soon assured of the fact, foi, 
creeping to a remote angle of the field, he saw Jim hastening 
into the town. Vowing vengeance on the young hme- 
burncr for his mischievous interference between a nobleman 
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and his secretly-wedded wife, the dairy-farmer determined 
to balk Jim. * 

•Tucker had ridden on to the Review ground, so that 
there was no necessity for him, as ftiere had been for $>oor 
Jim, to re-ent£r the town before starting. The dairyman 
hastily untied his mare from the row of othei* horses, 
mounted, and descended to a bridle-path which would 
take him obliquely into the London road a mile or so 
ahead. The old man’s ioute being along one side of an 
equilateral triangle, while Jim’s was along two sides of the 
same, the former was at the point of intersection long before 
Haywaid. 

Arrived heie, the dairyman pulled up and looked around 
It was a spot at Vfhioh the highway forked ; the left »aim, 
the more important, kd on through Sherton Abbas and 
Melchester to Lorftlon , the right to Idmouth and the 
coast. Nothing was \isible on the white track to London , 
but 011 the othei there appeared the back of a carriage 
which lapidly ascended a distant hill and vanished under 
the trees. It was tlte Laron's who, according to the sworn 
information of the gaulener at Mount Lodge, had unde 
Margery his wife ^ 

The carriage having vanished, the dairyman gazed in 
the opposite direction, towaids L>ionbmy Here he beheld 
Jun in his regimentals, laboriously appioaching on Tony's 
back w j 

Soon lie icadicd the forking roads, and saw the dairy¬ 
man by the wayside. But Jim did not halt. Tin n the 
dairyman, practised the greatest duplicity of his life. 

‘ liight along the London road, if you want to catch ’< in ! ' 
lie said 

‘ Thank 'ee, dairyman, thank 'ec I ’ cued Jim, his pale 
face lighting up with gratitude, for he believed that fucker * 
had learnt his mistake from Vim, and had come to his 
assistance Without drawing rein he diminished along the 
road not taken by the flying pair The dairyman rubbed 
his hands with delight, and returned to the city as the 
cathedral clock struck live. 

Jim pursued his waj' through the dust, up lull and down 
hill; but never saw ahead of him the vehicle o i his search. 
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That vehicle was passing along a diverging way, at a dis¬ 
tance of many mii$s from where he rode. Stil| he sped 
onwards, till Tony showed signs of breaking down ; aijd 
thei\* Jim gathered fro'rn inquiries he made that he had 
come the wrong way. It burst upon* his inind that the 
dairymaft, still ignorant of the truth, had misinformed 
him.. Heavier in his heart than words can describe he 
turned Tony’s drooping head, and resolved to drag his way 
home. 

But the horse was now so jaded that it was impossible 
to proceed far. Having gone about half a mile back 
he came again to a small roadMde hamlet and inn, where 
he put up Tonv for a re^t and feed. As for himself, there 
was no quiet m him. He tried to sit and cat in the inn 
kitchen ; but he could lot stay there. He went out, and 
paced up and down the road. * 

Standing in sight of the white way by which he had 
come he beheld advancing towards him the horses and 
carriage he sought, now black arfd daemonic against the 
slanting fires of the western sun. * 

The why and wherefore of this sudden appearance 
he did not pause to consider Ilis resolve to mtei cept 
the carriage was instantaneous, lie ran forward, and 
doggedly waiting barred tfre way to the advancing equipage. 

The Baron's coachman shouted, but Jim stood firm 
as a rock, and oij the*former attempting to push past 
him Jim drew his sword, resolvingjto cut the hoises down 
rather than be displaced. The animals were thrown 
nearly back upon their haunches, and at this luncfure a 
gentleman looked out of the window. It was ( he Baron 
himself 

‘ Who’s there ? ' he inquired. 

* ‘ James Hayward! ' replied the f young man fiercely, 

' and lie demands his wife.’ 

The Baron leapt out, and {old the coachman to drive 
back out of sight and wqjt Tor him. 

* I was hastening to find you,' he said to Jim. ' Your 
wife is where she ought to be, and where you ought to be 
also—bv vour own fireside. Where’s the other woman ? ' 
Jim, without replying, looked incredulously into the 
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carriage as it turned. Margery was certainly not there. 

‘ The otier woman is nothing to ine,' he said bitterly. 
' I used ner to wjirni up Margery : I ftave now done with 
her. The question I ask, my lord* is, what business had 
you witli Maigery *to-day ? ' 

‘ My business was to help her to regain the.husband 
she had seemingly lost. 1 saw her ; she told me *you 
had eloped by the London road with another. I,‘ who 
have—mostly—had her happiness at heait, told her I 
would help her to follow you if she wished. She gladly 
Agreed ; we drove after, but could hear no tidings of 
you in front of us. Then 1 took her- -to your house— 
and theie she awaits you I promised to send you to her 
it human elfort cQuld do it, and vfas Hacking you for that 
purpose.' 

‘ Then you’ve been a-pursuing after me ? ' 

'You and the widow' 

‘ And I’ve been pursuing after you and Margery 1 . . . 
My noble lord, your actions seem to show that I ought to 
believe you in this ;,,and wdien you say you’ve her happiness 
at heart, 1 don’t forget that you’ve formerly proved it to 
be so. Well, Heaven foibid that I should think wrongfully 
of you if you don’t dt»erve it! A mystery*to me you 
have always been, my noble lord, and in this business more 
than in any.’ 

‘ I am glad to hear you say 410 woise. In one hour 
you’ll ha\e prod of my conduct—go“od and bad Can 
1 do anything more ? Say the word, and I'll try ' 

Jim reflected. ' Baron,’ he said, ' I am a plain man, 
and wish only to lead a quiet life witli my wife, as a man 
should You, have great power over her—power to any 
extent, for good or otherwise If you command her 
anything on earth, righteous or questionable, that she'll 
do. So that, since ybu ask me if you can do mete loi me,’ 
I'll Miswer this, you can promise never to see her again. 

T mean no harm, my lord?"but your presence can do no 
good , you will trouble us. If 1 return to her, will you for 
ever stay away ? 

' Ifayward,’ said the Baton, '1 sw r ear to you that I 
will disturb you and your wife by my presence no more ’ 
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And he took Jim's hand, and pressed it within his own upon 
the hilt of Jim’s sword. I 

In relating this incident to the present narrator Jim 
used to declare that, to his fancy, the ruddy light of tfie 
settfhg sun burned with more than earthly lire on the 
Baron's face as the words were spoken ; and that the ruby 
of his eye in the same light was what he never wit¬ 
nessed befoie nor since in the eye of mortal man. After 
this there was nothing more to do or say in that place. 
Jim accompanied his never-to-be-forgotten acquaintance 
to the carriage, closed the door after him, waved his hrtt 
to him, and from that hour he and the Baron met not again 
on earth. 

A few word* will suffice to explain th£ fortunes of Mar¬ 
gery while the foregoing events were in action elsewhere. 
On leaving her compani <n Vine she liafl gone distractedly 
among the carriages, the rather to escape his observation 
than of any set purpose. Standing here she thought she 
heard her name pronounced, and burning, saw her foreign 
friend, whom she had supposed to be, if 51 ot dead, a thousand 
miles off. He beckoned, and die went close. ‘ Yon aie 
ill—you are wretched,’ he said, looking keenly in her face 
‘ Where’s your husband ? ’ 

She told him her sad suspicion that Jim had run away 
from her. The Baron reflected, and inquired a few other 
particulars of her late lif^ Then lie said, ‘ You and 1 mint 
find him. Come Vith me.’ At this word of command 
from the Baron she hacl entered tilt carriage as docilely as a 
child, and there she sat beside him till he chose to vpeak, 
which was not till they were soi ie way uni o 1 the town, 
at the forking ways, and the Baron had disc • ered that 
Jim was certainly not, us they had supposed making off 
from Margery along that paiticular blanch of the foik that 
Med to London r 

‘To pursue him in this way is useless I perceive,’ he 
said. ' And the proper courfit; now is that I should tak< 
you to his house. ThatMone I will return, and brine 
him to you if mortal persuasion can do it ’ 

‘ I didn’t want to go to his house without him, sir,’ said 
she, tremblingly. 
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‘ Didn’t want to! ’ ho answered. ‘ Let me remind 
you, Margery Hayward, that your place is in your hus¬ 
band’s house. Til you are there vou have no right to 
criticize his conduct, however wild it may be. Why 
have you not been there before ? ' 

4 1 don’t know, sir,' she murmured, her tearS lallmg 
silently upon her hand 

‘ Don’t you think you ought to be there ? ' 

She did not answer. 

Of course you ought.' 

Still she did not speak 

The Baion sank into silence, and allowed his eye to 
rest on her. What thoughts weoe all at once engaging 
his mind after those moments of teproof ? Margery 
had given herself into Ins hands without a remonstrance. 
Her husband had* apparently deserted her. She was 
absolutely in his power, and they were on the high road. 

That his first impulse in inviting her to accompany 
him had been the legitimate one denoted by his word's 
cannot reasonably be doubted That his second was 
otherwise soon became revealed, though not at hr.^t to 
her, for she was too bewildered to notice where they were 
going. Instead of turning and taking the load to Jim’s, 
the Baron, as if influenced suddenly by her reluctance to 
leturn thither if Jun was playing truant, signalled to the 
. oachnmn to take fhe branch road tb the right, as her father 
had discerned 

They soon approached the coast near Idmouth The 
carnage stopped Margery awoke fiom her reverie. 

' Where an vve ? ’ she said, looking out of the window, 
with a start. ‘Before her was an mlet of the sea, and 111 
the middle of the inlet rode a yacht, its masts repeating 
as if from memory the. rocking the' had practised in their 4 
native forest. 

‘ At a little sea-side nook, where my yacht lies at am hoi 
he said tentatively. ' Now, Margery, m five minutes we 
can be aboard, and in half-an-hour we can be sailing away 
all the world over. Will you come ? 

‘ I cannot decide,' she said, in low tones 

' Why not ? ' 
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‘ Because-' * 

Then on a sudden Margery seemed to see a|l contin¬ 
gencies : she became white as a fleece, mnd a bewildered 
lookucame into her eyes. With clasped hands she leant 
on the Baron * 

Baron* von Xantcn observed her distracted look, averted 
his face, and coming to a decision opened the carriage 
door, quickly mounted outside, and in a second or two the 
carriage left the shore behind, and ascended the road by 
which it had come. 

In about an hour they reached Jim Havward’s home 
The Baron alighted, and spoke to her through the window 
‘ Margery, can you forgive a lover’s bad impulse, which 
I swear was unpremeditated ? ’ he asfted. ' If you can, 
shake my hand.’ 

She did not do it, but eventually atlowed him to help 
her out of the carnage. 1 le seemed to feel the awkwardness 
keenly, and seeing it, she said, ‘ Of course I forgive you. 
sir, for I felt for a moment as f 7 ou did. Will you send 
my husband to me ? ' * 

‘ I will, if any man can/ said he. ‘ Such penance is 
milder tli^n I deserve! God bless you and give you 
happiness ! I shall never see you again * ’ He turned, 
entered the carnage, and was gone ; and having found 
out Jim’s course, came up. with him upon the load as 
described. , * 

In due time the latter reached hif. lodging at his partner’s. 
The woman who took care of the house in Vine’s absence 
at once told Jirri that a lady who had r> me in a carriage 
was waiting lor him in his sitting room Jim pioceeded 
thither with agitation, and beheld, ^hrinkingi^ ensconced 
in the large slippery chair, and surrounded by the brilliant 
articles that had so long awaited her, Ips long-estranged wife. 

Margery’s eyes were round and fear-stricken She 
essayed to speak, but Jim, ^strangely enough, found the 
readier tongue then. 'Why did I do it, you would ask/ 
he said. ' I cannot tell Do you torgive my deception 
O Margery—you are my Margery still f But how could 
you trust yourself in the Baron’s hands this afternoon, 
without knowing him better ? ' 
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‘ He said I was to come, and I went,' she said, as well as 
she coulcl for tearfulness 1 

‘ You obeyed i#m blindly.' 

1 I did. But perhaps I was not justified in doing ' 

' I don’t know,' *said Jim musingly. ' I think he's a 
good man ’ Margtry did not explain. And then a sunnier 
mood succeeded her tremblings and tears, till old, Mr 
Vine came into the house below, and Jim wont down to 
declare that all was well, and sent oil his paitner to bicak 
the lie'vs to Margery’s father, who as yet remained unen¬ 
lightened 

The dairyman bore the intelligence of his daughter’s 
untitled state as best he could, ayd punished her by not 
coming near hci ioi several weeks, though at last he 
grumbled his foigivoness, and made up matters with Jim. 
The handsome Mri>. Feat h vanished to Plymouth, and 
found auoti.i< r sailor, not without a. reasonable complaint 
against Jim and Margery both that she had been unfairly 
used 

As for the mvstanous gentleman who had exmnsed 
such an influence over the'r lives, he kept his woid, and 
was a si rang* r to Lowei Wessex thenceforward Baron 
01 no Baron, Englishman or foreigner, he had shown a 
genuine interest m Jim, and real soirow for a certain 
icckless phase ol ins acquaintance with Margery That 
he had a mote tender feeling towrrd the \oung girl than 
he wished her or an\one else to perceive then* could 
be no doubt Thai he was strongly tempted at time s 
to adopt other than conventional courses with regard 
to her is also eh ar, pniticularly at that mtical hour when 
she rolled along the high road with, him m the Lamage, 
alter turning from tin* fancied pmsuit of Jim Pait at 
other times lie schooled impassion* d sentiments into lair 
conduct, which even hired on the side of haishucks In 
after v'ars there was a report that another attempt on 
his life: with a pistol, during one of those tits of moodiness to 
which he seemed constitutionally liable, had been cllcctual, 
but no body in Silvcrthorn was in a position to ascertain the 
11 util 

There he is still regarded as one who had soim thing 
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about him magical and unearthly. In his mystery let 
him remain ; for g. man, no less than a landscape, who 
.awakens an interest under uncertain lights ana touches 
of.unfathomable shacte, may cut but a poor figure in a 
garish noontide shine * * 

When she heard of his mournful death Margery sat 
in * her nursing-chair, gravely thinking for nearly ten 
minutes, to the total neglect of her infant in the cradle 
Jim, from the other side of the fireplace, said, ' You 
are sorry enough for him, Margery. I am sure of that.’ 

‘Yes, yes,' she murmured, ‘I am sorry.’ After * a 
moment she added : ‘ Now that he’s dead I II make a con¬ 
fession, Jim, that I hav^ never made to a soul. If he had 
pressed me—which he did not—to go, with him when 1 
was in the carriage th *t night beside his yacht, I would 
have gone And I was disappointed that he did not press 
me.' 

' Suppose he were to suddenly appear now, and say 
in a voice of cofnmand, “ Margfcry, come with me ! " ’ 

‘ I believe I should have no power to disobey,' she 
returned, with a mischievous look. ‘ He was like a magician 
to me I think he was one. He could move me as a 
loadstone fnoves a speck of steel. . . . Yet no,'she added, 
hearing the infant cry, ‘ he would not move me now. It 
would be so unfair to fiaby.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Jim, wifch no great concern (for ‘ la jalousie 
retrospective,’ as (George Sand calls it, had nearly died out 
of him), ' however he might move 'cc, my love, he’ll never 
come. He swore it to me : and he was a man 01 his 
word.' 

Midsummer 1883. 


THE. END 
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